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PREFACE. 

Th£  three  years  which  have  elapsed  sinee  the  publica- 
tioii  of  the  first  edition  of  the  following  work  are  too  short 
a  tune  for  any  material  change  or  addition  in  a  second  issue 
to  be  rendered  necessary  by  modifications  of  international 
practice  or  doctrine.  Some  few  additions  have  nevertheless 
been  made.  A  writer  must  be  very  easily  satisfied  with 
his  handiwork  if  he  can  look  over  what  he  has  written 
without  finding  that  something  has  been  left  unsaid,  and 
that  much  could  be  better  said.  To  have  surrendered  myself 
to  this  feeling  might  have  led  to  great  alterations,  and 
perhaps  to  no  better  results.  From  these  possibilities  I 
have  shrunk ;  but  I  have  tried  to  improve,  where  I  could, 
in  a  smaller  way.  Some  new  points  are  discussed,  some 
old  ones  are  more  fully  treated,  some  additional  illustra- 
tions are  given.  The  fi-esh  matter  thus  brought  into  the 
volume,  which  was  already  sufficiently  cumbrous,  fills 
nearly  forty  pages.  It  has  consequently  been  necessary 
to  make  room  by  suppressing  several  appendices  which, 
though  useful,  did  not  seem  to  be  indispensable. 

Little  of  any  importance,  I  believe,  that  I  have  not  read, 
has  been  published  upon  international  law  since  the  issue 
of  the  first  edition.  If  I  have  not  referred  frequently  to 
recent  publications,  it  is  not  that  I  am  insensible  to  the 
value  of  much  that  has  been  written,  but  because  the 
references  originally  chosen,  either  in  support  of  my  own 
views  or  as  examples  of  different  opinions,  were  so  numerous 
tiiat  it  seemed  inadvisable  to  add  to  them  without  very 
special  reasons. 


VI  PEBFACB, 

It  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  an  omission  that  no 
notice  has  been  taken  of  ship-canals  connecting  seas. 
Whether  rightly  or  not,  I  have  at  least  deliberately  re- 
frained from  considering  them.  It  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  they  are  sufficiently  analogous  to  other  water-ways 
for  it  to  be  possible  to  determine  a  legal  position  for  them 
on  the  basis  of  existing  international  law.  They  must 
either  gradually  find  their  place,  like  other  new  facts, 
or  be  dealt  with  by  means  of  treaties. 


Llahvihakgsl  Coubt, 
Nov.  30, 1883. 
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International  law  consists  in  certain  rules  of  conduct  in  what  in- 

which  modern  civilised  states  regard  as  being  binding  oniawcon- 

them  in  their  relations  with  one  another  with  a  force  com-***^ 

parable  in  nature  and  degree  to  that  binding  the  conscientious 

person  to  obey  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  which  they  also 

regard  as  being  enforcible  by  appropriate  means  in  case  of 

infringement. 

Two  principal  views  may  be  held  as  to  the  nature  and  Views  held 

&8  to  its 
origin  of  these  rules.    They  may  be  considered  to  be  an  nature  and 

imperfect  attempt  to  give  effect  to  an  absolute  right  which  is®"*^'^ 
assumed  to  exist  and  to  be  capable  of  being  discovered ;  or 
they  may  be  looked  upon  simply  as  a  reflection  of  the  moral 
development  and  the  external  life  of  the  particular  nations 
which  are  governed  by  them.  According  to  the  former  view, 
a  distinction  is  to  be  drawn  between  international  right  and 
international  positive  law ;  the  one  being  the  logical  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  right  to  international  relations,  and 
furnishing  the  rule  by  which  states  ought  to  be  guided;  the 
other  consisting  in  the  concrete  rules  actually  in  use,  and 
/  possessing  authority  so  far  only  as  they  are  not  in  disagree-* 
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ment  with  international  right.  According  to  the  latter  view, 
the  existiDg  rules  are  the  sole  standard  of  conduct  or  law  of 
present  authority;  and  changes  and  improvements  in  those 
rules  can  only  be  effected  through  the  same  means  bj  which 
thej  were  originally  formed^  namely^  by  growth  in  harmony 
with  changes  in  the  sentiments  and  external  conditions  of  the 
body  of  states.  As  between  these  two  views  in  their  crude 
form  the  majority  of  writers  appear  to  hold  to  the  former,  but 
a  considerable  number,  while  thinking  that  positive  inter- 
national law  derives  its  force  from  absolute  right,  practically 
refer  to  positive  law  as  the  only  evidence  of  what  is  right ;  so 
that  international  usage  and  the  facts  of  modem  state  life 
return  by  a  bye  road  to  the  position  which  they  occupy  in  the 
second  view^  and  from  which  they  appear  at  first  sight  to  have 
been  expelled. 
BeasonBfor  In  the  following  work  the  second  view  is  assumed  to  be 
theseoond  correct.  The  reasons  for  this  assumption  are  as  follows : — 
▼iewT*  Putting  aside  all  question  as  to  whether  an  absolute  right, 
applicable  to  human  relations,  exists,  or  whether  if  its  exist- 
ence be  granted  its  dictates  can  be  sufficiently  ascertained, 
two  objections^  both  of  which  seem  to  be  fatal,  may  be  urged 
against  taking  it  as  the  basis  of  international  law. 

The  first  of  these  is  that  it  is  not  agreed  in  what  the 
absolute  standard  consists.  With  some  it  is  the  law  of  Qod, 
with  others  it  is  a  law  of  nature  inductively  reached^  by 
others  it  is  erected  metaphysically.  Standards  so  different  in 
origin  necessarily  differ  in  themselves;  and  it  is  scarcely  too 
much  to  say  that  if  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  more 
prominent  systematic  writers  on  international  law  were 
worked  out  without  reference  to  that  body  of  international 
usage  which  always  insensibly  exerts  its  wholesome  influence 
whenever  particular  rules  are  under  consideration,  there  would 
be  almost  as  many  distinct  codes  as  there  are  writers  of 
authority  \    The  difference  of  opinion  thus  shown  is  no  doubt 

*■  The  fdndAmental  idoM  of  the  writen  who  have  ezercUed  mott  inflnenoe 
opoa  oiher  writen  or  upon  general  opinion,  may  be  iharily  stated  as  follows. 
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not  greater  than  tbat  which  exists  as  to  the  principles  by 
which  the  iDtemal  life  of  a  state  onght  to  be  regulated,  and 
as  to  the  origin  and  sanction  of  those  principles.  Bat  the 
external  conditions  under  which  individuals  and  states  live 
with  reference  to  law,  or  with  reference  to  law  in  the  one 
ease,  and  to  roles  equivalent  to  law  in  the  other,  are  wholly 
dissimilar.  Law  in  modem  civilised  states  presents  itself  as 
being  imposed  and  enforced  by  a  superior,  invested  with 
anihorify  for  that  purpose;  to  individuals,  therefore,  it  is 
immaterial  whether  they  agree  with  their  neighbours  as  to 
the  speculative  basis  of  law ;  they  have  not  to  reason  out 
for  themselves  the  rules  by  which  they  intend  to  be  governed ; 
the  law  is  declared  to  them  by  a  competent  authority,  and 

Gntiiis  baaed  intenittfeioiial  law  in  the  main  npon  a  natunl  law  impoeed 
upon  man  by  the  Feqoiiements  of  hlB  own  nature,  of  which  the  cardinal 
quality,  lo  fiyr  aa  the  relation  of  one  man  to  another  is  ooncemed,  he  sup- 
poaed  to  be  Mke  social  instinct.  This  natural  law  he  regarded  aa  existing 
iadspendently  of  divine  command  (De  Jure  Belli  et  Pads,  Prolegomena  and 
lih.  L  cap.  L).  Pufendoif,  by  looking  upon  natural  law  as  being  imposed 
by  a  divine  injunctioii,  analogous  apparently  to  the  injunctions  of  religion, 
and  aa  not  being  binding  apart  from  such  injunction,  loosened  the  inti- 
maey  of  its  connection  with  human  nature ;  and  though  he  agreed  with  his 
predecessor  in  thinViiig  that  the  social  instinct  at  least  is  inherent  in  the 
hnmsn  mind,  he  s^pears;,  in  supposing  it  to  have  been  given  as  a  means  of  self- 
preservation,  to  elevate  utility  to  the  individual  rather  than  right  between  man 
and  man  into  its  primaiy  object  (Law  of  Nature  and  Nations,  bk.  i.  c.  a ;  bk. 
&.  c  3,  3).  In  one  important  respect  Grrotius  and  Pufendorf  were  at  one.  Both 
oonndered  that  natural  law  not  only  forbids  acts  detrimental  to  the  social 
state,  but  enjoins  acts  tending  to  its  conservation,  so  that  neglect  to  contribute 
to  the  maintenance  of  that  state  amounts  to  an  infraction  of  law.  Thomasius, 
on  the  other  hand,  narrows  the  sphere  of  law  by  redudng  its  injunctions  to 
tbe  negative  mairim,  '  Do  not  do  to  others  what  you  do  not  wish'  them  to  do  to 
yoD,*  and  relegates  everything  beyond  this  to  the  domain  of  morals,  with 
respect  to  which  no  external  obligation  exists.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out 
what  diflTerent  international  laws  would  be  obtained  by  the  logical  application 
of  the  fbnner  and  the  latter  of  these  theories  respectively.  According  to  Wolif , 
man  is  boond  by  the  law  of  his  nature  to  attain  the  highest  perfection  of 
which  he  is  capable,  and  the  obligation  to  perform  an  act  being  regarded  as 
giving  rise  to  the  rights  necessary  for  its  performance,  he  is  endowed  with 
innate  rights  of  liberty,  equality,  and  security,  which  are  necessary  to  his 
develapment.  These  innate  rights  others  are  bound  in  their  turn  to  respect ; 
their  ai^nowledgment  may  therefore  be  compelled,  and  their  infringement 
pmndisd.    Snbjeotively  also  a  man  in  the  natural  state  is  bound  to  assist  his 
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couBcientious  persons  are  moved  to  obedience  so  soon  as 
the  order  in  which  law  is  conveyed  is  communicated  to 
them.  States,  on  the  other  hand,  are  independent  beings, 
subject  to  no  control,  and  owning  no  superior;  no  person 
or  body  of  persons  exists  to  whom  authority  has  been 
delegated  to  declare  law  for  the  common  good;  a  state  is 
only  bound  by  rules  to  which  it  feels  itself  obliged  in  con- 
science after  reasonable  examination  to  submit;  if  therefore 
states  are  to  be  subject  to  anything  which  can  either  strictly 
or  analogically  be  called  law,  they  must  accept  a  body  of 
rules  by  general  consent  as  an  arbitrary  code  irrespectively 
of  its  origin,  or  else  they  must  be  agreed  as  to  the  general 
principles  by  which  they  are  to  be  governed. 

neighbour  in  arriving  at  the  perfection  which  is  the  end  of  his  being ;  bat  the 
obligation  implies  no  correlatiTe  right  to  demand  its  fulfilment,  and  compliance 
with  it  cannot  therefore  be  enforced  (Jus  natune  methodo  scientifioo  pertrac- 
tatum :  esp.  §§  a8,  78, 197,  208,  640,  645,  659,  669,  676).  Thus  the  natural 
law  of  Wolff  distinguishes,  like  that  of  Thomasius,  between  law  and  morals, 
but  it  again  enlarges  the  compass  of  the  former  by  expressly  importing  into  it 
the  principle  of  right  to  liberty  of  action.  In  their  results,  the  one  seems  to 
lead  to  such  laws  as  those  which  exist  in  actual  human  societies,  and  the 
other  provides  free  scope  for  a  vague  ideal.  The  principle  of  liberty  was 
converted  by  Kant  into  the  key  of  his  system.  Liberty  is  a  conception  of  the 
pure  reason,  which  presents  itself  to  the  will  as  the  necessary  condition  of  its 
action,  and  the  practical  principles  founded  upon  it  are  the  determining  cauBes 
of  particular  actions,  under  a  law  of  free  obedience  on  the  part  of  the  will  to 
the  dictates  of  reason,  and  of  corresponding  external  liberty,  the  presence  of 
which  is  as  necessary  to  the  action  of  the  will  as  is  internal  freedom.  The 
dictates  of  reason  indicate  rights  and  obligations,  and  law  consists  in  the 
conditions  under  which  the  choice  of  the  individual  with  regard  to  their 
subject  matter  can  be  reconciled  with  that  of  other  men  on  the  assumption  of 
the  independence  of  all  upon  any  constraining  will  on  the  part  of  another ; 
its  object  is  to  prevent  such  aberrant  manifestations  of  will  as  are  inconsistent 
with  the  rational  liberty  of  all.  Law,  however,  so  defined,  cannot  exist 
between  states,  because  they  have  no  machinery  for  effecting  this  recon- 
ciliation by  the  use  of  a  '  collective  constraining  will '  through  the  means  of 
legislation,  which  can  only  be  employed  in  an  organised  social  community. 
They  are  therefore  in  a  relation  of  non-law,  in  which  force  is  the  only  arbiter 
of  disputes ;  but  this  relation  being  in  itself  contrary  to  the  dictates  cf  reason, 
nations  ought  to  issue  from  it  by  agreeing  with  each  other  to  live  in  a  state  of 
peace.  Thus  Kant*s  doctrine  on  its  international  side,  while  it  offers  an  ideal 
standard  of  conduct,  dispenses  with  the  necessity  of  obeying  it,  except  on  the 
condition  of  express  compact  (Metaphysisohe  Anfangsgrunde  der  Bechtslehre). 
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The  second  objection  is,  that  even  if  a  theory  of  absolute 
right  were  universallj  accepted,  the  measure  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  a  state  woald  not  be  found  in  its  dictates,  but  in  the 
roles  which  are  received  as  positive  law  bj  the  body  of  states. 
Just  as  the  legal  obligations  of  an  individual  are  defined,  not 
by  the  moral  ideal  recognised  in  the  society  to  which  he 
belongs,  bat  by  the  laws  in  force  within  it,  so  no  state  can 
have  the  right  to  demand  that  another  state  shall  act  in 
conformity  with  a  rule  in  advance  of  the  practical  morality 
which  nations  in  general  have  embodied  in  the  law  recognised 
by  them;  and  a  state  cannot  itself  fall  under  a  legal  obligation 
to  act  in  a  different  way  from  that  in  which  it  can  demand 
that  another  state  shall  act  under  like  circumstances.  How-^ 
ever  useful  therefore  an  absolute  standard  of  right  might  be 
as  presenting  an  ideal  towards  which  law  might  be  made  to 
approach  continuously  nearer,  either  by  the  gradual  modifica- 
Hon.  of  usage  or  by  express  agreement,  it  can  only  be  a  source 
of  confusion  and  mischief  when  it  is  regarded  as  a  test  of  the 
l^al  value  of  existing  practices. 

If  international  law  consists  simply  in  those  principles  and  By  what 
d^nite  rales  which  states  agree  to  regard  as  obligatory,  the  the  ruieR 
question  at  once  arises  how  such  principles  and  rules  as  i^^^y  ^^^^t"^ 
purport  to  constitute  international  law  can  be  shown  to  be  sane-  *"*«  »»*«'- 

,  ,  national 

tioned  by  the  needful  international  agreement.  No  formal  code  law  are 
has  been  adopted  by  the  body  of  civilised  states,  and  sc&Tcelj^^^^, 
any  principles  have  even  separately  been  laid  down  by  common  ^  "  ^*^- 
consent.    The  rules  by  which  nations  are  governed  are  unex* 
pressed.   The  evidence  of  their  existence  and  of  their  contents 
must  therefore  be  sought  in  national  acts — ^in  other  words,  in 
such  international  usage  as  can  be  looked  upon  as  authoritative. 
What  then  constitutes  an  authoritative  international  usage  ? 

Up  to  a  certain  point  there  is  no  difficulty  in  answering  Usage,  of 
this  question.   A  large  part  of  international  usage  gives  effect  aathonV 
to  principles  which  represent  facts  of  state  existence,  essential  ^J!  unques- 
under  the  conditions  of  modern  civilised  state  life.    Whether 
these  are  essential  facts  in  the  existence  of  all  states  is  im« 
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material ;  several  of  them  indeed  are  not  so.  The  assumption 
that  thej  are  essential,  so  far  as  that  gronp  of  states  which  is 
snhject  to  international  law  is  concerned,  lies  at  the  root  of  the 
whole  of  civilised  international  conduct ;  and  that  they  have 
come  to  be  regarded  in  this  light,  and  unquestionably  continue 
to  be  so  regarded,  is  sufficient  reason  for  taking  as  authorita- 
tive the  principles  and  rules  which  result  from  them.  Another 
portion  of  international  usage  gives  effect  to  certain  moral 
obligations,  which  are  recognised  as  being  the  source  of  legal 
rules  with  the  same  unanimity  as  marks  opinion  with  respect 
to  the  facts  of  state  existence. 

No  third  basis  of  legislation  can  be  found  of  such  solid 
value  as  are  the  essential  fiicts  of  existence  of  a  society  and 
the  moral  principles  to  which  that  society  feels  itself  obliged 
to  give  legal  effect.  Of  both  the  foregoing  kinds  of  usage, 
therefore,  it  can  be  affirmed  unhesitatingly  that  they  possess 
a  much  higher  authority  than  any  other  part  of  international 
law.  It  can  also  be  affirmed  as  unhesitatingly  that  the 
principles  which  underlie  them  have  been  accepted  not  merely 
as  forms  of  classification  of  usage,  but  as  distinct  sources  of 
law.  States  are  consequently  bound,  not  only  to  respect 
those  principles  in  the  shape  of  existing  usage,  but  in  dealing 
with  fresh  circumstances  to  apply  them  wherever  their  ap- 
plication is  possible.  The  international  lawyer,  in  like 
manner,  when  testing  the  validity  of  practices  claiming  to 
be  legal,  or  indicating  appropriate  modes  of  regulating  new 
facts  or  relations,  is  justified  within  the  scope  of  the  prin- 
ciples in  question,  in  going  beyond  the  rules  which  can  be 
drawn  from  the  bare  facts  of  past  practice.  He  is  able,  and 
ought,  to  hold  that  the  principle  governs  until  an  exceptional 
usage  is  shown  to  have  been  established,  or  at  least  until  it 
can  be  shown  that  the  authority  of  the  principle  has  been 
broken  by  practice  at  variance  with  it,  but  not  treated  as  an 
infringement  of  the  law.  In  other  words,  all  practices  or 
particular  acts,  claiming  to  be  legal,  which  militate  against 
the  principles  in  question,  must  be  looked  upon  with  disfavour, 
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and  the  onus  of  proving  that  they  have  a  right  to  exist  is 
tiuown  upon  themselves. 

It  is  to  be  oheerved  that  the  accepted  principles  of  inter- 
national law  sometimes  lead  logically  to  incompatible  results. 
In  each  cases  it  is  evident  that  as  neither  of  two  ultimate 
principles  can  control  the  other,  and  reconciling  legislation 
at  the  hands  of  a  superior  is  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
impossible,  there  is  nothing  but  bare  practice  which  can  fix 
at  what  point  the  inevitable  compromise  is  to  be  made. 

It  is  more  difScult  to  determine  the  value  of  arbitrary  Usage,  of 
usages  unconnected  with  principle,  or  of  usages  professing  yi^ne  is  ^ 
either  to  be  the  groundwork  of  rules  derogating  from  accepted  ^^^J^ 
principles,  or  to  form  exceptions  from  admitted  rules.   In  some 
eases  their  universality  may  establish  their  authority ;  but  in 
others  there  may  be  a  question  whether  the  practice  which 
upholds  them,  though  unanimous  so  &r  as  it  goes,  is  of  value 
enough  to  be  conclusive;  and  in  others  again  it  has  to  be 
decided  which,  or  whether  either,  of  two  competing  practices, 
or  whether  a  practice  claiming  to  support  an  exception,  is 
strong  enough  to  set  up  a  new,  or  destroy  an  old,  authority. 
To  solve  such  questions  it  is  necessary  to  settle  the  relative 
value  of  national  acts.    These  split  themselves  into  two  great 
divisions,   namely,  unilateral   acts   and   treaties   and    other 
compacts. 

It  api>ears  to  be  usually  thought  that  treaties  are  more  Treaties. 
important  indications  than  unilateral  acts  of  the  opinion  of 
the  contracting  parties  as  to  what  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  law ; 
and  it  is  even  frequently  considered  that  they  are  in  some 
sense  a  fountain  of  law  to  others  than  the  signatary  states. 
The  reasoning  upon  which  the  latter  notion  rests  is  not  very 
intelligible.  It  is  conceded  that  *  in  the  full  rigour  of  the 
law,  treaties  are  only  obligatory  on  the  contracting  parties ;  ^ 
but  it  is  nevertheless  held  that  'when  a  certain  number^ 
freely  entered  into  by  divers  nations,  have  embodied  the  same 
principles  of  natural  law,  imparting  to  it  the  same  interpreta- 
tion, and  adopting  the  same  methods  for  giving  effect  to  it. 
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although  no  one  of  them  need  be  compulsorily  applicable  to 
states  which  have  not  been  parties  to  it,  a  sort  of  jnrijB- 
prudence — a,  species  of  law — is  formed,  which  the  majority  of 
nations  recognise  as  being  obligatory,  even  upon  those  who 
have  not  signed  any  of  its  constituent  parts.'  ^  The  doctrine 
is  seldom  stated  with  this  openness  and  breadth,  but  it  is 
more  or  less  consciously  implied  in  the  use  which  is  generally 
made  of  what  is  called  the  conventional  law  of  nations.  In 
spite  of  the  largeness  of  the  support  which  it  thus  receives, 
there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  dismissing  it  at  once  as 
essentially  unsound.  As  a  pact  between  two  parties  is  con- 
fessedly incapable  of  affecting  a  third  who  has  in  no  way 
assented  to  its  terms,  the  only  ground  on  which  it  is  possible 
that  treaties  can  be  invested  with  more  authority  than  other 
national  acts  is  that,  when  they  enshrine  a  principle,  they  are 
supposed  to  express  national  opinion,  in  a  peculiarly  deliberate 
and  solemn  manner,  and  therefore  to  be  of  more  value  than 
other  precedents.    Even  if  this  were  the  case,  treaties  would 

^  Hautefenille,  Des  Droits  et  dee  Devoirs  des  Nations  Nentres:  Discours 
Pr^minaire.  Calvo,  Le  Droit  International^  3*  ed.  §  24,  puts  forward  the  same 
view  more  indefinitely,  but  with  sufficient  distinctness;  and  Bluntechli,  Le 
Droit  International  Codifi^,  2*  ed.  §  794,  adopts  it  by  implication  in  looking  upon 
the  declaration  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  with  respect  to  the  effect  of  the  flag  on 
enemy's  goods  as  universally  binding,  notwithstanding  that  the  United  States 
have  not  yet  adhered  to  it.  Ortolan  (Diplomatie  de  la  Mer.  Notice  AdditionneUe) 
states  the  reasons  for  the  supposed  authority  of  treaties  as  foUows.  The 
authors,  he  says,  who  have  asserted  it  'ont  envisage  successivement  et 
s^par^ment  les  conventions  condues  k  diverses  ^oques  par  chacune  dee 
puissances  civilis^  avec  les  autres ;  ils  ont  reoonnu  que,  dans  ces  instruments 
publics  ayant  pour  but  non  seulement  de  r^ler  des  int^ts  de  detail  et 
particuliers,  mais  encore  de  fixer  les  grands  principes  d*int^rdt  g^n^ral, 
quelques-uns  de  ces  principes  dtaient  toujours  ou  le  plus  souvent  reconnus  d*un 
conmiun  accord;  que  si,  dans  des  temps  de  guerre  ou  de  m^sintelligenoe, 
Tabandon  de  ces  principes  avait  eu  lieu  quelquefois,  les  peuples,  instruits  par 
experience  des  cons^uenoes  funestes  de  cet  abandon,  avaient  prodam^  de 
nouveau  ces  mdmes  principes  dans  leurs  traits  de  paix,  et  en  avaient  stipule 
Tobservation  oonstante  pour  Tavenir.  D^  lora  on  a  ^t^  fond^  k  d^uire  de 
cette  conformity  presque  g^ndrale  de  d^sions  une  th^rie  de  ce  qui  se 
pratique  ou  de  ce  qui  doit  se  pratiquer  entre  les  nations  oivilis^  en  vertu 
des  stipulations  Sorites;  ot  c'est  Ik  ce  que  Ton  a  nomm^  dnnt  des  gens 
conventionnel  ou  des  traits.* 
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be  a  long  way  from  establishing  *  a  sort  of  jurisprudence ' 
separable  firom  that  produced  by  the  aggregate  of  deliberate 
national  acts;  but  it  cannot  be  admitted  that  the  greater 
number  of  treaties  do  in  fact  express  in  a  peculiarly  solemn 
manner,  or  indeed  at  all^  the  views  of  the  contracting  parties 
as  to  what  is  or  ought  to  be  international  law. 

Treaties  included  amongst  those  which  have  been  supposed 
to  express  principles  of  law  appear  to  be  susceptible  of  division 
into  three  classes : — 

I.  Those  which  are  declaratory  of  law  as  understood  by  the 
contracting  parties. 

a.  Those  which  stipulate  for  practices  which  the  con- 
tracting parties  wish  to  incorporate  into  the  usages  of  the 
law,  but  which  they  know  to  be  outside  the  actual  law. 

3.  Those  which  are  in  fact  mere  bargains,  in  which,  with* 
out  any  reference  to  legal  considerations,  something  is  bought 
by  one  party  at  the  price  of  an  equivalent  given  to  the  other. 

The  first  of  these  kinds  is  for  any  purpose  of  international 
precedent  extremely  rare.  A  few  instances  there  no  doubt 
are  of  international  instruments  declaratory  of  true  law;  such^ 
for  example,  as  the  Protocol  signed  at  the  Conference  of 
London  in  1871,  by  which  the  representatives  of  Russia, 
Austria^  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  and  Turkey, 
stated  that  they  recognised  it  to  be  an  essential  principle  of 
the  law  of  nations  that  no  power  can  be  released  from  the 
engagements  of  treaties,  or  modify  their  stipulations^  except 
with  the  consent  of  the  contracting  parties  amicably  obtained. 
But  the  greater  number  of  the  few  treaties  which  profess  to 
be  declaratory  are  of  the  type  of  the  Acts  and  Conventions  of 
the  two  Armed  Neutralities,  and  the  Convention  for  the  com- 
mon defence  of  the  liberty  of  trade  between  Denmark  and 
Sweden  in  1794,  which  may  be  taken  by  implication  to  assert 
the  principles  of  the  first  Armed  Neutrality,  and  to  be  declara- 
tory of  them  as  general  law.  In  these  cases  it  is  certain  that 
the  wdght  of  authority  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  treaties,  and  that  their  object  was  simply  to 
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enforce  new,  rules  upon  a  third  state  in  the  common  interest 
of  the  contracting  parties  \ 

Certain  introductory  clauses  are  usually  found  in  treaties 
of  commerce,  which  do  in  &ct  involye  principles  of  existing 
international  usage,  as  in  the  case  of  stipulations  that  there 
shall  be  friendship  between  the  contracting  nations.  This 
and  like  covenants,  however,  are  now  mere  words  of  sur- 
plusage; they  add  nothing  to  the  authority  of  the  prin- 
ciple which  they  embody.  Once  no  doubt  they  were 
necessary ;  but  long  after  they  ceased  to  be  so  they  remained 
as  common  forms  of  opening,  and  it  can  only  be  supposed 
that  they  owe  to  their  use  as  such  the  position  which  they 
occupy  as  the  sole  exceptions  to  the  general  truth  that  ex- 
press stipulations  are  not  made  to  ensure  obedience  to  a  law 
by  which  both  contracting  parties  would  in  any  case  feel 
themselves  to  be  bound. 

Of  the  second  class  of  treaties  there  are  not  many  which 
enunciate  principles^;  but  there  are  a  very  large  number 
which  have  for  their  aim  to  define  the  objects  which  an 
undisputed  principle  is  to  be  permitted  to  a£Pect,  or  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  applied.  Such  are  those  which 
enumerate  articles  contraband  of  war,  those  which  prescribe 
the  formalities  of  maritime  capture,  those  directed  to  the 

^  Treatids  are  often  referred  to  as  declaratory  of  a  principle  which  are  not  so 
in  fact.  Thus  the  IVeaty  of  Vienna  is  sometimeB  said  to  be  dedaratorj  of  the 
principles  of  the  freedom  of  river  navigation.    For  its  true  eiSect  see  §  39. 

'  Treaties  are  sometimes  referred  to  this  class  also  which  do  not  belong  to 
it  in  £sot.  Thus  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  which  purported  to  have  for  one  of  its 
practical  objects  the  establishment  of  a  justum  potentiae  equilibrium,  has 
been  spoken  of  as  being  designed  to  affirm  the  doctrine  of  the  balance  of 
power.  As  examples  of  treaties  which  were  really  intended  to  enunciate 
principles  may  be  instanced  the  Treaty  of  1850  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  for  the  construction  and  regulation  of  a  Ship  Canal  across 
Central  America^  and  the  Declaration  of  Paris  in  1856.  It  was  recited  in  the 
former  that  the  contracting  parties  desired '  not  only  to  accomplish  a  particular 
object,  but  also  to  establish  a  general  principle/  in  the  latter  that  the 
slgnatary  states  proposed  to  '  introduire  dans  les  rapports  intemationaux  dee 
princlpes  fixes  *  with  reference  to  certain  points  of  maritime  international  law. 
Apart  from  such  express  recitals,  or  from  distinct  external  evidence,  it  would 
be  rash  to  assume  that  a  treaty  is  intended  to  enunciate  a  principle. 
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repreBsion  of  the  slave  trade,  and  many  of  those  regulating 
the  fonctiona  and  defining  the  privileges  of  Consuls.  The 
valae  both  of  the  more  general  and  the  more  specific  kinds 
is  great  to  the  international  lawyer;  not  because  the  con- 
ventions which  belong  to  them  can  be  a  source  of  law,  but 
because  they  show  the  flow  and  ebb  of  opinion,  and  its 
strength  at  a  given  time  with  reference  to  particular 
doctrines  or  practices. 

Treaties  of  the  third  class  are  not  only  useless  but  mis- 
leading.    Unfortunately,  they  are  also  the  most  numerous. 
Sometimes  they  mingle  with  conventions  intended  to  affirm 
or  extend  a  principle  in  such  manner  as  to  blur  their  effect, 
or  even  to  throw  an  air  of  uncertainty  on  the  wishes  of  the 
contracting  parties;    sometimes  they  contradict  in  a  long 
succession  of  separate  agreements  what  from  other  evidence 
would  appear  to  be  the  settled  policy  of  a  nation ;  sometimes 
they  form  a  mere  jumble  in  which  no  clue  to  intention  can  be 
traced.     Thus  in  1801,  Great  Britain  and  Russia  and  Great 
Britain  and  Sweden  signed  treaties  by  which  enemy's  goods 
in  neutral  vessels  were  rendered  liable  to  confiscation,  while  in 
the  same  year  Russia  and  Sweden  reiterated  as  between  them- 
selves  the  principle  of  the   armed   neutrality  under  which 
hostile  property  was  protected  by  a  friendly  ship.     During 
the  present  century  the  United  States  have  concluded  ten 
treaties  under  which  neutral  goods  are  confiscated  in  enemy's 
vessels ;  but  their  courts  regard  such  goods  as  free  in  all  cases 
not  specially  provided  for  by  international  agreement.   Again, 
in  1785  the  United  States  agreed  with  Prussia  that  contra- 
band of  war  should  not  be  confiscable;    by  their  treaty  of 
1794  with  England  not  only  were  munitions  of  war  subjected 
to  confiscation,  but  the  list  was  extended  to  include  materials 
of  naval  construction  ;  and  in  the  only  treaty  since  concluded 
by  Prussia,  in  which  the  subject  is  referred  to,  except  two  in 
1799  and  1828  reviving  that  of  1785  with  the  United  States, 
articles  contraband  of  war  are  dealt  with  in  the  usual  manner. 
Instances  of  like  kind  might  be  endlessly  multiplied,  and  it 
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may  be  safely  said  that  it  is  rarely  that  the  treaty  policy  of 
any  country  is  consistent  with  itself  over  a  long  period  of 
time. 

On  thus  exposing  the  nature  of  treaties  to  analysis,  no 
ground  appears  for  their  claim  to  exceptional  reverence.  They 
differ  only  from  other  evidences  of  national  opinion  in  that 
their  true  character  can  generally  be  better  appreciated ;  they 
are  strong,  concrete  facts,  easily  seized  and  easily  understood. 
They  are,  therefore,  of  the  greatest  use  as  marking  points  in 
the  movement  of  thought.  If  treaties  modifying  an  existing^ 
practice,  or  creating  a  new  one,  are  found  to  grow  in  number, 
and  to  be  made  between  states  placed  under  circumstances 
of  sufficient  diversity ;  if  they  are  found  to  become  nearly- 
universal  for  a  while,  and  then  to  dwindle  away,  leaving 
a  practice  more  or  less  confirmed,  then  it  is  known  that  a 
battle  has  taken  place  between  new  and  old  ideas,  that  the 
former  called  in  the  aid  of  special  contracts  till  their  victory 
was  established,  and  that  when  they  no  longer  needed  external 
assistance,  they  no  longer  cared  to  express  themselves  in  the 
form  of  so-called  conventional  law.  "While,  therefore,  treaties 
are  usually  allied  with  a  change  of  law,  they  have  no  power 
to  turn  controverted  into  authoritative  doctrines,  and  they 
have  but  little  independent  effect  in  hastening  the  moment 
at  which  the  alteration  is  accomplished.  Treaties  are  only 
permanently  obeyed  when  they  represent  the  continued  wishes 
of  the  contracting  parties. 
Condn-  If  the  legal  value  of  national  acts  is  not  to  be  estimated 

the  legal  ^^^^  reference  to  a  divine  or  natural  law,  and  if  treaties  are 
dil^r^  mere  evidences  of  national  will,  not  necessarily  more  impor- 
kinda  of  tant,  and  occasionally,  from  being  the  result  of  a  temporary 
acts.  exigency,  less  important  than  some  unilateral  acts,  it  remains 

to  be  asked  whether  all  indications  of  national  opinion  with 
reference  to  international  law  are  to  be  considered  of  an  equal 
weight,  except  in  so  far  as  their  significance  is  determined  by 
attendant  circumstances,  and  whether,  therefore,  authority 
will  attach  to  them  in  proportion  to  their  number  and  to 
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tiie  leDgth  of  time  during  which  they  have  been  repeated. 
Subject  to  two  important  qualifications  this  may  probably  be 
and  to  be  the  case. 

The  first  qualification  is  that  unanimous  opinion  of  recent 
growth  is  a  better  foundation  of  law  than  long  practice  on 
the  part  of  some  only  of  the  body  of  civilised  states.  But  it 
most  be  remembered  that  as  no  nation  is  bound  by  the  acts 
of  other  coantries  in  matters  which  have  not  become  expressly 
or  tacitly  a  part  of  received  international  usage,  the  refusal 
of  a  single  state  to  accept  a  change  in  the  law,  prevents 
a  modification  agreed  upon  by  all  other  states  from  being 
immediately  compulsory,  except  as  between  themselves.  The 
role,  as  altered  for  their  purpose,  merely  becomes  an  un- 
usually solid  foundation  of  usage,  capable  of  upholding 
law  in  less  time  than  if  the  number  of  dissentients  had 
been  greater.  Thus  the  provisions  of  the  Declaration  of 
Paris  cannot  in  strictness  be  said  to  be  at  present  part 
of  international  law,  because  they  have  not  received  the 
adherence  of  the  United  States ;  but  if  the  signataries  to  it 
continue  to  act  upon  those  provisions^  the  United  States 
will  come  under  an  obligation  to  conform  its  practice  to  them 
in  a  time  which  will  depend  on  the  number  and  importance 
of  the  opportunities  which  other  states  may  possess  of  mani-i 
festing  their  persistent  opinions. 

The  second  qualification  is  that  there  are  some  states,  the 
usages  of  which  in  certain  matters  must  be  taken  to  have 
preponderant  weight.  It  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  practice,  first  of  Holland  and  England,  and  after- 
wards of  England  and  France,  exercised  more  influence  on  the 
development  of  maritime  law  than  that  of  states  weaker  on 
the  sea;  and  it  would  at  the  present  day  be  absurd  to  declare 
a  maritime  usage  to  be  l^^lly  fixed  in  a  sense  opposed  to  the 
continued  assertion  of  both  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  The  acts  of  minor  powers  may  often  indicate  the 
direction  which  it  would  be  well  that  progress  should  take, 
bat  they  can  never  declare  actual  law  with  so  much  authority 
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as  those  done  by  the  states  to  whom  the  moulding  of  law  has 
been  committed  by  the  force  of  irresistible  circumstance. 
Whether  In  what  has  been  said  up  to  this  point  the  rules  governing 
tionai  law  ^^^  conduct  of  states  have  been  spoken  of  as  legal  rules ;  it 
^^'^^^^has  therefore  been  implied  either  that  they  constitute  a  body 
true  law.  of  true  law,  identical  in  its  essential  characteristics  with  law 
regulating  an  organised  political  community,  or  at  least  that, 
if  not  identical  with  such  law,  they  are  so  closely  analogous 
to  it  as  to  be  more  properly  described  as  law  than  by  any 
other  name.  It  is  however  not  uncommonly  thought — in 
England  at  any  rate — ^that  neither  of  these  views  is  correct. 
The  only  fundamental  distinction,  it  is  said,  which  separates 
legal  from  moral  rules,  is  that  the  former  are,  and  the  latter 
are  not,  commands  given  and  enforced  by  a  determinate 
authority;  both  are  general  precepts  relating  to  overt  acts, 
but  in  the  one  case  a  machinery  exists  for  securing  obedience, 
in  the  other  no  more  definite  sanction  can  be  appealed  to 
than  disapprobation  on  the  part  of  the  community  or  of  a 
section  of  it.  Judged  by  this  test,  it  is  urged,  the  rules 
of  International  Law  are  nothing  more  than  counsels  of 
morality^  sanctioned  by  the  public  opinion  of  states. 

That  there  is  an  element  of  truth  in  this  criticism  must 
be  frankly  admitted.  International  law  does  not  conform  to 
the  most  perfect  type  of  law.  It  is  not  wholly  identical  in 
character  with  the  greater  part  of  the  laws  of  Mly  developed 
societies^  and  it  is  even  destitute  of  the  marks  which  strike 
the  eye  most  readily  in  them.  But  it  is  now  fully  recognised 
that  the  proper  scope  of  the  term  law  transcends  the  limits 
of  the  more  perfect  examples  of  law.  To  what  extent  it 
transcends  them  is  not  equally  certain.  The  various  ideas  of 
law  formed  in  different  societies  and  times,  and  the  various 
gproups  of  customs  which  have  been  obeyed  as  law,  have 
probably  not  yet  been  sufficiently  compared  and  analysed, 
and  until  an  adequate  comparison  and  analysis  have  been 
made,  no  definition  or  description  of  law  can  be  regarded  as 
final.    During  the  continuance  of  this  state  of  uncertainty  as  to 
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He  proper  limits  of  law,  it  is  impossible,  in  dealing  with  inter- 
national law,  to  ignore  the  two  broad  &cts,  that  it  is  habitually 
treated  as  law,  and  that  a  certain  part  of  what  is  at  present  ac- 
knowledged to  be  law  is  indistingnishable  in  character  from  it. 
Even  sappodng  the  view  to  be  erroneous  that  the  body  of 
international  usages  constituted  a  branch  of  law  from  the 
time  at  which  it  first  acquired  authority,  the  fact  that  states 
.  and  writers  have  acted  and  argued  as  if  it  were  law  cannot 
bat  affect  the  nature  of  the  rules  which  now  exist.  The 
doctrines  of  international  law  have  been  elaborated  by  a 
course  of  legal  reasoning;  in  international  controversies 
precedents  are  used  in  a  strictly  legal  manner;  the  opinions 
of  writers  are  quoted  and  relied  upon  for  the  same  purposes  as 
thoee  for  which  the  opinions  of  writers  are  invoked  under 
a  system  of  municipal  law ;  ihe  conduct  of  states  is  attacked, 
defended^  and  judged  within  the  range  of  international  law 
by  reference  to  l^al  considerations  alone ;  and  finally,  it  is 
recognised  that  there  is  an  international  morality  distinct 
from  law,  violation  of  which  gives  no  formal  ground  of 
complaint,  however  odious  the  action  of  the  ill-doer  may  be^. 
It  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether  a  description  of  law  is 
adequate  which  fails  to  admit  a  body  of  rules  as  being 
substantially  legal,  when  they  have  received  legal  shape,  and 
are  regarded  as  having  the  force  of  law  by  the  persons  whose 
conduct  they  are  intended  to  guide. 

It  is  moreover  not  true  to  say  that  municipal  law  is  invari- 
ably  enforced  by  a  determinate  authority.  There  are  stages  of 
social  organisation  in  which  public  opinion,  which  is  the  ulti- 
mate sanction  of  all  law,  whether  municipal  or  international, 
is  often  able  only  to  say  to  the  individual  that,  when  the  law 
is  broken  to  his  hurt,  he  may  himself  exact  redress  if  he  can. 
When  the  early  Teutonic  societies  allowed  a  person,  upon 
whom  a  certain  kind  of  legal  injury  had  been  inflicted,  to  seize 
the  cattle  of  the  wrongdoer  and  keep  them  till  he  obtained 

*  The  above  pointe  tire  well  put  by  Mr.  Pollock  in  a  paper  on  the  methodi 
<tf  Jnrupmdenoe.    Law  Magairine,  November  i88a. 
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satisfaction,  or  when  they  told  him  to  refer  a  quarrel  involving 
legal  questions  to  the  issue  of  trial  by  combat,  they  showed 
much  the  same  powerlessness  to  enforce  law  directly  that  is 
usually  shown  by  the  community  of  states.  Even  at  a  far 
more  advanced  point  of  development  there  is  probably  always 
some  law  which  can  only  be  supposed  by  a  violent  fiction  to 
be  enforced  by  a  determinate  authority.  A  custom  which,  on 
being  infringed,  is  brought  before  the  courts  for  enforcement, 
and  is  enforced  by  them,  must  have  been  law  for  some 
indefinite  time  before  judicial  cognizance  can  be  taken  of  it. 
If  not,  the  courts  have  legislated,  and  the  person  against 
whom  the  custom  has  been  enforced  is  subjected  to  an  ex  post 
facto  law.  The  supposition  of  such  legislation  is  inadmis- 
sible; and  the  fiction  that  the  courts,  without  legislating, 
have  by  their  decision  transformed  the  custom  retrospectively 
into  law,  is  as  unsatisfactory  as  fictions  always  must  be. 
Evidently  the  courts  give  effect  to  a  custom  because  it  is 
already  regarded  in  the  community  as  having  the  force  of 
law  ;  and  during  the  time  that  it  has  existed,  before  appeal 
has  been  made  to  the  courts,  it  must  have  been  imposed  upon 
unwilling  persons  by  the  strength  of  public  opinion  alone. 

To  regard  the  foregoing  facts  as  unessential  is  impossible. 
If  the  rules  known  under  the  name  of  international  law  are 
linked  to  the  higher  examples  of  typical  positive  law  by 
specimens  of  the  laws  of  organised  communities,  imperfectly 
developed  as  regards  their  sanction,  the  weakness  and  indeter- 
minateness  of  the  sanction  of  international  law  cannot  be  an 
absolute  bar  to  its  admission  as  law ;  and  if  there  is  no  such 
bar,  the  facts  that  international  rules  are  cast  in  a  legal 
.  mould,  and  are  invariably  treated  in  practice  as  being  legal  in 
character,  necessarily  become  the  considerations  of  most  im- 
portance in  determining  their  true  place.  That  they  lie  on 
the  extreme  frontier  of  law  is  not  to  be  denied;  but  on  the 
whole  it  would  seem  to  be  more  correct,  as  it  certainly  is  more 
convenient,  to  treat  them  as  being  a  branch  of  law,  than  to 
include  them  within  the  sphere  of  morals. 
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CHAPTEB    I. 

FIBSONS    IN    INTEBKATIONAL     LAW,     AND     COMMUNITIES 
POSSESSING  AN   ANALOGOUS  CHABACTEB« 

§  I.  Pkikaeilt  international  law  governs  the  relations  of  PART  I. 

sach  of  the  commnnities  called  independent  states  as  volun-     L  * 

tarily  sabject  themselves  to  it.  To  a  limited  extent,  as  will  be  The  com- 

.  .  xnunities 

seen  presently,  it  may  also  govern  the  relations  of  certain  com-  governed 
monities  of  analogous  character.  The  marks  of  an  independent  ^.^^  j^^' 
state  are,  that  the  community  constituting  it  is  permanently 
established  for  a  political  end,  that  it  possesses  a  defined  terri- 
tory, and  that  it  is  independent  of  external  control.  It  is  pos- 
tulated of  those  independent  states  which  are  dealt  with  by 
international  law  that  they  have  a  moral  nature  identical  with 
that  of  individuals,  and  that  with  respect  to  one  another  they 
are  in  the  same  relation  as  that  in  which  individuals  stand 
to  each  other  who  are  subject  to  law.  They  are  collective 
persons,  and  as  such  they  have  rights  and  are  under  obli- 
gations^. 

*  It  »  freqnentljr  aid  tluit  a  neoeuaiy  oonditicHi  cf  tike  enttenoe  of  a  ttftte 
■  thttt  there  ibaU  be  a  '  sufficient  number '  of  memben  in  the  society  oom« 
podng  it.  It  would  however  be  difficult  to  ^  the  number  of  members  neces- 
Mty  to  a  state;  and  it  is  hard  to  see  how  a  oommmiity,  both  independent  and 
ptiHtseiJly  otganisedy  oould  £ul  in  the  required  qnalification. 
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PART  L       These  postulates  assume  the  conformity  of  the  nature  of  such 

OHAP.  I,  .  . 

states -as  are  governed  hj  law  to  the  conditions  necessarily 

precedent  to  the  existence  of  law ;  because  the  capacity  in  a 
corporate  person  to  be  subject  to  law  evidently  depends  upon 
the  existence  of  a  sense  of  right,  and  of  a  sense  of  obligation 
to  act  in  obedience  to  it,  either  on  the  part  of  the  community 
at  large,  or  at  least  of  the  man  or  body  of  men  in  whom  the 
will  governing  the  acts  of  the  community  resides.  In  so  far 
moreover  as  states  are  permanently  established  societies  their 
marks  represent  a  necessary  condition  of  subjection  to  law.  A 
society,  for  example,  of  which  the  duration  is  wholly  uncertain 
cannot  offer  solid  guarantees  for  the  fulfilment  of  obligations, 
and  cannot  therefore  acquire  the  rights  which  are  correlative 
to  them.  It  cannot  ask  other  communities  to  enter  into 
executory  contracts  with  it,  and  at  any  moment  it  may  ceaae 
to  be  a  body  capable  of  being  held  responsible  for  the  effects 
of  its  present  acts. 
Th^  On  the  other  hand,  the  marks  constituted  by  independence 

and  association  with  specific  territory  represent  fitcts  which, 
though  they  determine  the  form  of  the  particular  law,  are 
not  in  themselves  necessary  to  law. 

The  absolute  independence  of  states,  though  inseparable 
from  international  law  in  the  shape  which  it  has  received, 
is  not  only  unnecessary  to  the  conception  of  a  legal  relation 
between  communities  independent  with  respect  to  each  other, 
but,  at  the  very  least,  fits  in  less  readily  with  that  con- 
ception than  does  dependence  on  a  common  superior.  If 
indeed  a  law  had  been  formed  upon  the  basis  of  the  ideas 
prevalent  during  the  middle  ages,  the  notion  of  the  absolute 
independence  of  states  would  have  been  excluded  from  it. 
The  minds  of  men  were  at  that  time  occupied  with  hierarchical 
ideas,  and  if  a  law  had  come  into  existence,  it  must  have  in- 
volved either  a  solidification  of  the  superiority  of  the  Empire, 
or  legislation  at  the  hands  of  the  Pope.  Law  imposed  by  a 
superior  was  the  natural  ideal  of  a  religious  epoch ;  and  in 
q)ite  of  the  fierce  personal  independence  of  the  men  of  the 


markf. 
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Middle  Ages,  the  ideal  migrht  have  been  realised  if  it  had  PAKT  I. 

not  been  for  the  mutual  jealousy  of  the  secular  and  religious     

powers.  As  it  was^  neither  the  Chuieh  nor  the  Empire  became 
strong*  enongh  to  impose  law.  With  their  definitive  failure 
to  establish  a  regulatory  authority  international  relations 
tended  to  drift  into  chaos ;  and  in  the  fifteenth  century  inter- 
national life  was  &st  resolving  itself  into  a  struggle  for  exist- 
ence in  its  barest  form.  In  such  a  condition  of  things  no  law 
could  be  established  which  was  unable  to  recognise  absolute 
independence  as  a  fact  prior  to  itself;  and  rules  of  conduct 
which  should  command  obedience  apart  from  an  external 
sanction  were  the  necessary  alternative  to  a  state  of  com- 
plete anarchy  \ 

That  the  possession  of  a  fixed  territory  is  a  distinct  require- 
ment must  be  looked  upon  as  the  result  of  more  general,  but 
not  strictly  necessary,  circumstances.  Abstractedly  there  is  no 
reason  why  even  a  wandering  tribe  or  society  should  not  feel 
itself  bound  as  stringently  as  a  settled  community  by  definite 
roles  of  conduct  towards  other  communities,  and  though  there 
might  be  difficulty  in  subjecting  such  societies  to  restraint, 
or  in  some  cases  in  being  sure  of  their  identity,  there  would 
be  nothing  in  such  difficulties  to  exclude  the  possibility  of 
r^arding  them  as  subjects  of  law,  and  there  would  be  nothing 
therefore  to  render  the  possession  of  a  fixed  seat  an  absolute 
condition  of  admission  to  its  benefits.  The  explanation  of  the 
requirement  must  be  sought  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
special  civilisation  which  has  given  rise  to  international  law. 
Partly,  no  doubt,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  all  com- 
munities civilised  enough  to  understand  elaborated  legal 
rules  have,  as  a  matter  of  experience,  been  settled,  but  the 

*  At  tbe  period  when  mteniAiioiial  iWw  came  into  eziBienoe  the  only  waree 
from  winch  rules  of  condnot  able  to  command  obedience  iqpari  from  an  external 
lifilfln  could  be  derired  was  a  snppoaed  law  of  nature.  Thus  the  necessary 
doctrine  of  the  independence  of  states  compelled  international  law  to  support 
haM  in  the  first  instance  on  an  absolute  right.  Tlie  resvlts  of  the  adoption  of 
tins  oripnal  speenlatiTe  basis  hftve  been,  and  are^  so  great  that  it  is  worth 
vldb  to  sketch  oertain  aspects  of  the  moyement  of  thought  by  which  it  was 
bfoog^t  abont.    See  Appendix  L 

C  2 
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PART  I.  degree  to  wfaidi  the  doctrines  of  international  law  are  based 
oHAP^i.  ^^^  ^^  possession  of  land  must  in  the  main  be  attributed 
to  the  association  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty  or  supreme 
control  over  human  beings  with  that  of  territorial  property  ia 
the  minds  of  jurists  at  the  period  when  the  foundations  of 
international  law  were  being  laid.  The  notion  of  tribal  or 
national  soverdgnty,  universal  after  the  fall  of  the  Romaa 
empire,  disappeared  during  the  middle  ages  before  the  feudal 
idea  which  united  ihe  right  of  control  with  the  possession  of 
determinate  portions  of  land;  and  the  substitution  of  the 
conceptions  of  Roman  law  for  those  of  feudalism  tended  to 
strengthen  the  bond  of  connection.  As  the  result  of  this 
substitution,  land  actually  under  the  administration  of  m 
particular  person  became  freed  from  the  paramount  title  or 
authority  of  others ;  the  notion  of  '  dominium '  was  intro^ 
duced ;  and  by  the  sixteenth  century  the  person  or  persons 
possessing  sovereignty  within  a  specific  territory  were  deemed 
its  absolute  owners.  From  the  invariable  association  of  land 
with  sovereignty,  or  in  other  words  with  exclusive  control^ 
over  the  members  of  a  specific  society,  to  the  necessary  asso- 
ciation of  such  control  with  the  possession  of  land,  is  a  step 
which  could  readily  be  made,  and  which  became  inevitable 
when  no  instances  were  present  of  civilised  communities  with- 
out fixed  seats. 
When  a  §  2.  Statss  being  the  persons  governed  by  international 
beromes^a^  law.  Communities  are  subjected  to  law,  with  a  certain  excep- 
peraouin  tiou  which  wiU  be  deah)  with  presently,  from  the  moment, 
and  from  the  moment  only,  at  which  they  acquire  the  marks 
of  a  state.  So  soon,  therefore,  as  a  society  can  point  to  the 
necessary  marks,  and  indicates  its  intention  of  conforming  to 
law,  it  enters  of  right  into  the  family  of  states,  and  must  be 
treated  in  conformity  with  law.  The  simple  facts  that  a 
community  in  its  collective  capacity  exercises  undisputed  and 
exclusive  control  over  all  persons  and  things  within  the  teiw 
ritoiy  occupied  by  it,  that  it  regulates  its  external  conduct 
independently  of  the  will  of  any  other  community,  and  in 
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eoDfonaiiy  with  the  dictates  of  interaational  law,  and  finally  part  I. 
that  it  gives  reason  to  expect  that  its  existenoe  will  be  ^^^'  '* 
penDaoeiit,  are  sufficient  to  tender  it  a  person  in  law.  On 
the  sther  hand,  since,  with  the  exception  aboTS  mentioned, 
eommnnities  become  subject  to  law  from  the  moment  only  at 
which  th^  acquire  the  marks  of  a  state,  international  law 
takes  no  cog:nizance  of  matters  anterior  to  the  acquisition  of 
those  marks,  and  is,  consequently,  indifferent  to  the  means 
which  a  community  may  use  to  form  itself  into  a  state.  The 
kgal  status  of  a  duly  organised  community  is  afiected  neither 
by  moral  faults  of  origin^  nor  by  yiolations  of  right  by  which 
its  establishment  may  have  been  accompanied,  unless  the 
noktions  have  been  such  as  to  make  it  doubtful  whether  the 
community  claiming  to  be  a  state  will  be  able  or  willing  to 
fulfil  its  legal  obligations. 

The  personal  identity  which  is  thus  established  exists  in  Under 
the  eye  of  the  law  solely  for  international  purposes.     It  is^tunceg 
therefore  retained  so  long  as  the  corporate  person  undergoes  |^^|^ 
00  change  which  essentially  modifies  it  from  the  point  of  i«  retained. 
riew  of  its  international  relations,  and  with  reference  to  them 
it  is  evident  that  no  change  ia  essential  which  leaves  un* 
touched  the  capacity  of  the  state  to  give  effect  to  its  general 
legal  obligations  or  to  carry  out  its  special  contracts. 

It  flows  necessarily  from  this  principle  that  internal  changes 
have  no  influence  upon  the  identity  of  a  state.  A  community 
is  able  to  assert  its  rights  and  to  fulfil  its  duties  equally  well, 
whether  it  is  presided  over  by  one  dynasty  or  another^  and 
whether  it  is  clothed  with  the  form  of  a  monarchy  or  a  re- 
public It  is  unnecessary  that  governments,  as  such,  shall 
hare  a  place  in  international  law,  and  they  are  consequently 
regarded  merely  as  agents  through  whom  the  community 
expresses  its  wiU,  and  who,  though  duly  authorised  at  a  given 
moment*  may  be  superseded  at  pleasure.  This  dissociation 
of  the  identity  of  a  state  from  the  continued  existence  of  the 
particular  kind  of  government  which  it  may  happen  to  pes* 
seas  is  not  only  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  nature  of  the 
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PARTI,  state  person;   it  is  also  essential  both  to  its  independened 

J'    and  to  the  stability  of  all  international  relations.    If  ia 

altering  its  constitution  a  state  were  to  abrogate  its  treaties 
with  other  countries,  those  countries  in  self-defence  would 
place  a  veto  upon  change,  and  would  meddle  habitually 
in  its  internal  politics.  Conyersely,  a  state  would  hesitate 
to  bind  itself  by  contracts  intended  to  operate  over  periods 
of  some  length,  which  might  at  any  moment  be  rescinded 
by  the  accidental  results  of  an  act  done  without  reference 
to  them.  Even  when  internal  change  takes  the  form  of 
temporary  dissolution,  so  that  the  state,  either  from  social 
anarchy  or  local  disruption,  is  momentarily  unable  to  fulfil 
its  international  duties,  personal  identity  remains  unaffected  ; 
it  is  only  lost  when  the  permanent  dissolution  of  the  state  is 
proved  by  the  erection  of  fresh  states^  or  by  the  continuance 
of  anarchy  so  prolonged  as  to  render  reconstitution  impossible 
or  in  a  very  high  degree  improbable. 

The  identity  of  a  state  is  also  unaffected  by  external  modi- 
fication through  accession  or  through  loss  of  part  of  its  ter- 
ritory. It  is  seldom,  if  ever,  that  enlargement  so  interferes 
with  the  continuity  of  its  life  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  carry 
out  international  obligations.  Annexation  implies  that  the 
identity  of  the  annexed  territory  is  merged  in  that  of  the 
state  to  which  it  is  added.  The  former,  therefore,  by  becom- 
ing part  of  the  latter,  becomes  subject  to  its  obligations  ; 
while  the  annexing  stated  for  the  same  reason,  is  not  bound 
by  personal  contracts  affecting  its  new  acquisition,  except 
when,  having  absorbed  a  state  in  its  entirety,  it  becomes  heir 
to  the  whole  of  the  property  of  the  latter,  and  consequently 
is  morally  obliged  to  accept  responsibility  for  the  debts 
with  which  it  may  have  been  burdened.  The  case  of  loss  of 
territory  is  so  far  different  that  it  may  become  impossible  for 
a  state  to  perform  duties  of  guarantee  or  alliance  under  which 
it  may  lie  by  special  agreement,  but  inability  to  perform  con- 
tracts of  this  kind  obviously  leaves  untouched  both  the  capa- 
city to  give  effect  to  general  legal  obligations,  and  to  carry 
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Oat  special  agreements  based  merely  upon  the  possession  of  pabt  I. 

OHAP    I 

independence.    The  identity  of  a  state  therefore  is  considered     L  ' 

to  sabsist  so  long  as  a  part  of  the  territory  which  can  be 
leoogniaed  as  the  essential  portion  through  the  preservation 
of  the  capital  or  of  the  original  territorial  nucleus,  or  which 
represents  the  state  by  continuity  of  government,  remains 
either  as  an  independent  residuum  or  as  the  core  of  an  en-* 
laiged  organization. 

States  cease  to  exist  by  being  absorbed  into  other  states  as  when 
the  result  of  conquest  or  of  peaceful  agreement,  by  being  split  j^^Uy 
into  two  or  more  new  states  in  such  manner  that  no  part  can^  ^^^' 
be  looked  upon  as  perpetuating  the  national  being  ^^  and  by 
being  united  upon  equal  terms  with  others  into  a  new  state. 

§  3.  Communities  possessing  the  marks  of  state   imper-  Commu- 
fectly  are  in  some  cases  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  being  wsring  the 
subject  to  international  law,  in  so  fi&r  as  they  are  capable  of  ™^j]^*^.j^^ 
being  brought  within  the  scope  of  its  operation.  perfeoUy. 

§  4.  A  state  in  its  perfect  form  has^  in  virtue  of  its  in-  ^^^^8  in 

.  .  •  .      •     posaeesion 

dependenoCy  complete  liberty  of  action,  subject  to  law,  in  its  of  imper- 
relations  with  other  states ;  and  its  liberty,  for  the  purposes  of  .^^^^^^^ 
international  law,  is  not  considered  to  be  destroyed  by  the 
fiust  that  it  has  concluded  agreements  fettering  its  action,  pro* 
vided  that  such  agreements  are  terminable  at  any  moment 
or  upon  stipulated  notice^  or  provided  that  they  are  not  of 
SQch  nature  in  themselves  as  to  necessarily  subordinate  the 
national  will  for  an  indefinite  time  to  that  of  another  power. 
But  so  soon  as  compacts  are  entered  into^  which  are  not  in-^ 
tended  to  be  revocable,  or  are  not  likely  by  the  nature  of  their 
provisions  to  be  susceptible  of  unilateral  revocation,  and  which, 
at  the  same  time,  subject  the  external  action  of  a  state 
to  direction  by  a  will  other  than  its  own,  it  ceases  within 
the  sphere  of  these  compacts  to  be  independent,  and  con- 
sequently to  be  a  person  in  international  law.    Its  personality 

*  Hub,  fSor  instanoe,  would  occur  if  Anstria  were  to  separate  into  German, 
Himgariaw,  Czech,  PoUflh,  and  South  SUvonic  etatea. 
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PART  I.  is  not  bowerer  wholly  merged,  and  in  matters  not  covered 

L     by  the  compacts  it  retains  its  normal  legal  position. 

The  Tisoal       States  commonly  nnderstood  to  be  subject  to  law  in  a  par- 

clasnfioa-      ,  u  * 

tion  of       tial  manner  are  classed  under  the  several  heads  of  states  joined 
""^  '       ■  to  others  by  a  personal,  real,  federal  or  confederate  union,  and 
of  states  placed  under  the  protection  or  suzerainty  of  others^. 
For  international  purposes,  however,  this  classification  is  in 
great  part  immaterial.     When  it  is  proposed  to  place  a  com- 
munity under  the  head  of  those  which  are  capable  of  entering 
into  some  only  of  the  relations  with  other  states  which  are 
contemplated  by  international  law,  the  only  questions  which 
require  to  be  settled  are  whether  its  independ^iee  is  in  hct 
impaired,  and  if  so,  in  what  respects  and  to  what  degree. 
The  nature  of  the  bond  derogating  from  independence  which 
unites  the  community  to  another  society  is  a  matter,  not  of 
international,  but  of  pubKc  law;  because  in  so  far  as  the 
former  is  identified  with   that  society  in  its  relations  with 
other  states,  it  is  either  a  part  of  it,  or  in  common  with  it  is 
part  of  a  composite  state. 
Whether        Looking  at  the  subject  from  this  point  of  view,  states 
link^by   linked  by  a  personal  union  may  at  once  be  excluded  from 
umo**^  consideration.    A  personal  union  exists,  as  in  the  instance  of 
membePB    Great  Britain  and  Hanover  from  17 14  to  18^7,  when  two 

of  federal  ...  /    t  j/»  ^ 

states,  are  states,  distinct  in  every  respect,  are  ruled  by  the  same  prince ; 
stetef  only  •^^  they  are  properly  regarded  as  wholly  independent  persons 
^"vert  to  ^^^  merely  happen  to  employ  the  same  agent  for  a  pap- 
interna-  ticular  class  of  purposcs,  and  who  are  in  no  way  bound 
by  or  responsible  for  each  others'  acts^.     For  the  opposite 


tional  law. 


>  Some  oonfiiBion  is  apt  to  creep  into  the  arrangement  of  existing  states, 
nnder  the  proper  heada,  because  of  the  inappropriate  names  by  which  some  of 
them  are  designated, — as  in  the  oase  of  the  new  German  Empire,  which  to 
save  the  amour  propre  of  the  component  parts  is  called  a  confederated  Empire^ 
-~and  because  in  some  instances  of  deficient  attention  on  the  part  of  writers  to 
the  essential  facts.  The  charaeteiistios  properly  distingmshing  the  different 
classes  are,  however,  sufficiently  well  defined ;  see  Ortolan,  Dip.  de  la  Mer 
(4*  ed.),  Ut.  i.  ch.  a ;  Heffter,  Le  Droit  International  de  TEurope  (3*  ed.), 
§§  ao-i ;  Bluntschli,  §$  70,  75,  76,  78;  Calvo,  §  44-67. 

'  M.  HefiW  says  (§  20)  that  states  Joined  by  a  personal  union  cannot  make 
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maon  the  membeni  of  a  federal  gtate  are  equally  excluded  PAKT  I. 

from  the  caAeg^xry  of  states  possessed  of  imperfect  independ-     L ' 

enee.  The  distmgoishiDg  marks  of  a  federal  state  upon  its 
intematioiial  side  consist  in  the  existence  of  a  central  govern- 
ment to  which  the  conduct  of  all  external  relations  is  con«' 
fided,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  right  on  the  part  of  the 
states  forming  the  corporate  whole  to  s^mrate  themselves 
from  it.  Under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  for 
example,  the  central  authority  r^ulates  commerce,  accredits 
diplomatic  representatives^  makes  treaties^  provides  for  the 
national  defence,  declares  war  and  concludes  peace ;  the  in- 
dividual states,  on  the  other  hand,  are  expressly  forbidden  to 
enter  into  any  ag^reement  with  foreign  powers  without  the 
aasent  of  Congress,  to  maintain  military  or  naval  forces,  or  to 
engage  in  war.  The  citizens  of  the.  United  States  have  a 
common  nationality^.  Again,  in  the  two  kingdoms  of  Sweden 
and  Norway  an  hereditary  king  is  invested  with  like  power 
to  that  which  belongs  to  the  federal  government  of  the 
United  States,  and  provision  is  made,  in  case  of  extinction  of 

w  upon  one  ftnotiber.  I  fiul  to  see  wlukt  legal  justification  can  be  given  for  this 
■■a  lion  so  long  as  the  prince  is  looked  upon  as  the  organ  or  agent  and  not  as 
tketovenign-owner  of  the  states  Of  course  it  is  net  as  a  matter  offset  likely  that 
var  will  be  made  without  previous  ezpolsion  of  the  sovereign  from  one  or  the 
other,  bat  this  has  obviously  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  in  its  legal  aspect. 
Hie  term  'personal  union*  is  sometimes  applied  when  'the  individuality  of 
tke  state  is  merged  by  sudi  penonal  union,  and  with  respect  to  Its  external 
rdatkoBiy  remains  for  tbe  time  in  abeyance,  but  emerges  again  on  the  dis* 
solntion  of  the  union,  and  resomes  its  rank  and  position  as  an  independent 
sovereign  state;*  HaHeck,  International  Law  (ed.  London  1878),  i.  6a;  see 
tlao  Fhimmore,  Commentaries  upon  International  Law,  |  Ixxvi.  The 
rektioB  thus  described  u  wholly  different  from  that  of  personal  union  In  the 
ordinsry  sense ;  so  long  as  it  lasts,  H  is  practically  identical  with  that  of  real 
VBioii.  It  only  di^rs  from  the  latter  in  that  it  purports  to  be  terminaUe  on 
the  death  of  an  individual  or  the  eessatian  of  a  dynasty,  while  a  real  union, 
thou^  not  always  in  hci  independent  of  a  change  in  the  personal  sovereign, 
is  contemplated  as  permaoentb  It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  advantage  of 
fIsMTig  together  oases  which  are  broadly  distinct  from  each  other,  and  of 
suMTating  oaeee  which  ftir  the  puipoees  of  intematianal  law  are  indistin- 


*  CoBstitatioii  of  the  United  States^  in  Stcry,  Commentaries  on  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  i.  zvli. 
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PART  I.  the  dynasty,  for  the  election  of  a  new  common  head,  so 
^^°^'^*  that  the  permanence  of  the  union  is  secured^.  Under  the 
Constitution  of  1871^  the  Oerman  empire  forms  another  state 
of  the  same  character,  notwithstanding  that  some  of  the  com- 
ponent parts  possess  the  complimentary  privilege  of  receivings 
foreign  ministers  at  their  courts,  and  of  accrediting  ministers 
empowered  to  deal  with  matters  not  reserved  to  the  Imperial 
Government.  All  Germans  have  a  common  nationality.  The 
joint  will  of  the  several  states  regulates  by  means  of  the 
Imperial  Government  all  matters  connected  with  the  diplo« 
matic  representation  of  the  corporate  state,  and  the  latter 
has  sole  power  of  concluding  treaties  of  peace  and  alliance, 
or  treaties  of  any  other  kind  for  political  objects,  commercial 
treaties^  conventions  regulating  questions  of  domicile  and 
emigration,  postal  matters,  protection]  of  copyright  and  con- 
sular matters,  extradition  treaties  and  other  conventions  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  civil  or  criminal  law. 
Whenever  members  of  the  Confederation  do  not  fulfil  their 
constitutional  duties,  which  include  obedience  to  the  central 
authority  in  the  above  matters,  they  may  be  constrained  to 
do  so  by  way  of  execution  2. 

Real  union.  A  real  union  is  indistinguishable  for  international  purposes 
from  a  federal  union.  It  occurs  when  states  are  indissolubly 
combined  under  the  same  monarch,  their  identity  being 
merged  in  that  of  a  common  state  for  external  purposes, 
though  each  may  retain  distinct  internal  laws  and  institu- 
tions. Such  differences  as  exist  between  a  state  so  composed 
and  a  federal  state  are  merely  matters  of  public  law. 

states  in        Of  states  in  possession  of  imperfect  independence,  oonfe- 

^^^^!^  derated  states  are  those  which  have  the  highest  individuality. 

feet  mde-   rpjjg  xh^qj^  which  is  established  between  them  is  strictly  one 
pendenoe.  "^ 

^  De  Martens,  Nonvean  Reoneil  del  Tndt^  de  Paiz,  ii.  608. 

'  Hertslet^  Map  of  Europe  by  Treaty,  1931.  The  other  inBtanoes  of  Federal 
union  at  present  existing  are  Mexico,  CSolombia»  the  Swiss  and  Argentine  Con< 
federations.  For  the  constitution  of  Switierland,  see  De  Martens,  Nouv.  Ree. 
Gr^n^ral,  xi.  139.  That  of  the  Argentine  confederation  is  nearly  identical  with 
that  of  the  United  States.    Cairo,  i.  §  60 ;  Twiss,  The  Law  of  Nations,  i.  §  48-9. 
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of  independent  states  whicli  consent  to  fore^  permanently  PART  I. 
a  part  of  their  liberty  of  action  for  eertain  specific  objects,  ^^^''' 
and  they  are  not  so  combined  under  a  common  government  Confed- 
that  the  latter  appears  to  their  exclusion  as  the  international  Btates. 
entity.  The  best  example  of  a  union  of  this  kind  is  sup- 
plied by  the  German  confederation  as  it  existed  from  i8:(o  to 
1866^.  By  the  Act  under  which  it  was  constituted,  its  objects 
were  defined  to  be  the  maintenance  of  the  external  and 
internal  security  of  Germany,  and  the  independence  and  in- 
Tiolabiliiy  of  the  confederated  states,  who  mutually  guaranteed 
each  otJiers'  possessions,  and  who  could  not  make  war  on  one 
another.  A  Diet  was  instituted,  composed  of  plenipotentiaries 
of  the  states,  which  formed  the  organ  of  the  Confederation 
for  oommon  external  matters,  and  which,  consequently,  could 
receive  and  accredit  envoys  and  conclude  treaties  on  behalf 
of  the  Confederation,  and  could  declare  war  against  foreign 
states  on  the  territory  of  the  Confederation  being  threatened. 
These  powers  were  not  however  exclusive.  The  individual 
states  retained  the  right  of  receiving  and  accrediting  minis- 
ters, of  making  treaties,  and  of  forming  any  alliance  of  which 
the  terms  should  not  be  prejudicial  to  the  Confederation  ;  and 
if  the  majority  of  the  Diet  decided  in  a  case  alleged  to  be  one 
of  common  danger,  that  no  such  risk  of  hostile  attack  existed 
as  would  call  the  united  forces  of  the  Confederation  into 
the  field,  the  minority  was  authorised  to  concert  measures 
of  self-defence.  The  several  states^  had  no  right  of  withdrawal 
from  the  Confederation,  and  when  war  had  been  declared  by 
the  Diet  they  could  not  make  a  separate  peace;  but  the  Diet 
had  no  means  of  constnuniug  a  recalcitrant  state,  except  by 
using  the  military  forces  of  other  states,  which  could  only 
be  employed  with  their  consent,  and  there  was  no  trace  of 
over-sovereignty  affecting  individual  subjects  of  the  re- 
spective states,  who  remained  subjects  of  those  states  only, 

*  The  OmtedenJdan  was  formed  m  181 5,  but  it  wm  not  finally  organised 
BBftil  the  fignature  of  the  Schlnss  Act  in  iSao.  See  the  Federal  Act  in  De 
Martent^  Nony.  Bee.  it  353,  and  the  Schluss  Act,  id.  v.  466. 
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PART  L  and  had  no  common  nationalitjr.    Thus  the  liberty  of  action 

1 '    of  the  varions  members  of  the  Confederation  was  reBtrained 

60  far  only  as  was  necessary  for  the  common  peace  and  the 
integrity  of  the  different  territories. 

Proteoted  For  the  purposes  of  international  law^  a  protected  state 
is  one  which,  in  consequence  of  its  weakness  has  placed  itself 
under  the  protection  of  another  power  on  defined  conditions, 
or  has  been  so  placed  under  an  arrangement  between  powers 
the  interests  of  which  are  involved  in  the  disposition  of  its 
territory.  The  incidents  of  a  protectorate  may  vary  greatly ; 
but  in  order  that  a  community  may  fall  within  the  category 
of  the  protected  states,  which  are  persons  in  international 
law,  it  is  necessary  that  its  subjects  shall  retain  a  distinct 
nationality,  and  that  its  relations  to  the  protecting  state 
shall  be  consistent  with  its  neutrality  during  a  war  under* 
taken  by  the  latter;  in  other  words,  its  members  must 
owe  no  allegiance  except  to  the  community  itself,  and  its 
international  liberty  must  be  restrained  in  those  matters  only 
in  which  the  control  of  the  protecting  power  tends  to 
prevent  hostile  contact  with  other  states,  or  to  secure  safety 
if  hostilities  arise;  So  long  as  these  conditions  are  observed 
the  external  relations  of  the  state  may  be  entirely  managed 
by  the  protecting  power.  The  most  important  modem  in* 
stance  of  a  protected  state  is  afforded  by  the  United  Republic 
of  the  Ionian  Islands,  established  in  1815  under  the  pro* 
tectorate  of  Great  Britain.  In  this  case  the  head  of  the 
government  was  appointed  by  England,  the  whole  of  the 
executive  authority  was  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  proteet* 
ing  power^  and  the  state  was  represented  by  it  in  its  external 
relations.  In  making  treaties,  however.  Great  Britain  did 
not  affect  the  Ionian  Islands  unless  it  expressly  stipulated 
in  its  capacity  of  protecting  power;  the  vessels  of  the 
republic  carried  a  separate  trading  flag;  the  state  received 
consuls,  though   it  could  not  accredit   them;    and  during 

^  Protected  statos  such  as  thoie  indnded  in  the  Indian  Empire  of  Great 
Britain  are  of  ooiune  not  subjeots  of  international  law. 
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the  Crimeaa  War   it  maintained  a  i^eutnility  the  validitj  Part  I. 
<tf  vliicli  \rB8  acknowledged  in  the  English  Courted  L ' 

States  mider  the  snzeiainiy  of  oUiera  are  portions  of  the  States 
latter  which  during  a  process  of  gradual  disruption  or  by  thOg^^Mnunty 
gnoe  of  the  soTereign  have  acquired  certain  of  the  powers  **^^^*"' 
of  an  independent  commimity,  such  as  that  of  making  com- 
mereial  conventions,  or  of  oonferring  their  ezeqnatar  npon 
fioreign  oonsnls.  Their  position  differs  firom  that  of  the  fi>re* 
going  varieties  of  states  in  that  a  presumption  exists  against 
tke  possession  by  them  of  any  given  international  capacity. 
A  inember  <^  a  confederation  or  a  protected  state  is  prima 
fade  independent,  and  consequently  possesses  all  rights  which 
it  has  not  expressly  reragned ;  a  state  onder  the  suzerainty 
of  another^  being  confessedly  part  of  another  state,  has  those 
rights  only  which  have  been  expressly  granted  to  it,  and 
the  aasomption  of  krger  powers  of  external  action  than  those 
which  have  been  distinctly  conceded  to  it  is  an  act  of  rebellion 
against  tlie  sovereign 

§5.  When  a  community  in  attempting  to  separate  itself  Belligerent 
from  the  state  to  which  it  belongs,  sets  up  a  government  and  ties. 
carries  on  hostilities  in  a  regular  manner,  it  shows  in  the  course 
of  performiug  these  acts  a  more  complete  momentary  indepen- 
dence than  those  commimities,  mentioned  in  the  last  section, 
of  which  the  independence  is  qualified.  But  full  indepen- 
dence at  a  given  moment  is  consistent  with  entire  uncertainty 
as  to  whether  it  can  be  permanently  maintained,  and  without 
a  high  probability  of  permanence  a  community  fails  to  odisfy 


'  Be  MartenB  (Konv.  Hec.  U.  663)  and  Hertslet  (338)  give  the  Amtro- 
Bntiali  Canraition  declaring  the  loniaa  IsUuidfl  to  be  an  independent  state 
onder  the  jirotection  of  Great  Britain ;  identical  conventionB  were  oondaded 
vHh  Bnssia  and  Pmssia.  The  Lencadey  Spinks,  Adm.  Prize  Gases,  1854-6, 
337.  For  the  caees  of  Cracow  and  Monaco,  see  Twiss,  i.  §  27  and  3a. 
Ihe  DannUaa  Piineipalities  and  Serria  have  also  usoally  been  mentioned 
among  protected  states.  As,  howerer,  both  Boumania  and  Serria,  until  their 
acquisition  of  independence  bj  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  legally  formed  part  of  the 
Torkish  dcMninions,  their  case  ia  the  abnormal  one  of  a  protectorate  exercised 
lather  as  agnnst  than  in  snj^rt  of  the  sovereign  of  the  oonntiy. 
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TART  L  one  of  the  conditions  involved  in  its  conception  as  a  leg^ 
^"^'''  person.  Frequently  however  it  is  admitted,  through  what 
Their  re-  is  called  recognition  as  a  belligerent,  to  the  privileges  of 
EB  being  law  for  the  purposes  of  the  hostilities  in  which  it  has  engaged 
^^^^  in  order  to  establish  its  legal  independence.  Such  recognition 
gwent  may  be  accorded  either  by  a  foreign  state,  or  by  that  from 
which  the  community  has  revolted.  In  the  former  case  the 
effect  is  to  give  the  belligerent  community  rights  and  duties, 
identical  with  those  attaching  to  a  state,  for  the  purposes 
of  its  warlike  operations,  as  between  it  and  the  country 
recognising  its  belligerent  character,  and  also  to  compel 
the  state  at  war  with  it  to  treat  the  recognising  country 
as  a  neutral  between  two  legitimate  combatants,  unless  the 
good  faith  of  the  recognition  can  be  impugned,  when,  as 
a  wrong  has  been  committed,  the  right  accrues  to  obtain 
satisfaction  by  war.  In  the  second  case  the  state  puts 
itself  under  an  obligation  to  treat  its  revolted  subjects  as 
enemies  and  not  rebels  until  hostilities  are  ended,  and  asserts 
its  intention  on  the  ground  of  the  existence  of  war  to  throw 
upon  other  countries  the  duties,  and  to  confer  upon  them 
the  rights,  of  neutrality.  So  soon  as  recognition  takes  place, 
the  parent  state  ceases  to  be  responsible  to  such  states  as 
have  accorded  recognition,  and  when  it  has  itself  granted 
recognition  to  all  states,  for  the  acts  of  the  insurgents^  and 
for  losses  or  inconveniences  suffered  by  a  foreign  power  or 
its  subjects  in  consequence  of  the  inability  of  the  state  to 
perform  its  international  obligations  in  such  parts  of  its 
dominions  as  are  not  under  it«  actual  control. 

The  effect  of  recognition  being  so  important,  not  merely 
to  the  society  recognised^  but  to  foreign  countries  and  to 
the  parent  state,  it  becomes  necessary  to  fix  as  accurately  as 
possible  the  conditions  under  which  it  may  be  g^ranted. 
Putting  aside  the  case  of  recognition  by  the  parent  state, 
which  it  may  be  assumed  would  not  be  given  with  undue 
baste,  and  by  which  therefore,  if  given  before  foreign  re-* 
cognition,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  interests  of  foreign  states 
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would  be  prgudioed,  the  questions  remain,  whether  a  com-  part  I. 
mnnitjr  claiming  to  be  belligerent  has  a  right  under  any   ^^"^''^ 
ciicomstances  to  demand  its  recognition  as  such^  and  under 
what  ciicamstances  a  foreign  state  may  voluntarily  accord 
recognition* 

The  first  of  these  questions  may  be  readily  answered.    It  Whether 
only  requires  to  be  put  at  all  because  of  a  certain  confusion  a  ,^ht  to 
whidi  ia  sometimes  introduced  into  the  subject  of  the  re.^^^J^ 
cognition  of  belligerent  character  by  mixing   up  its   moral  oognitioii, 
with  its  l^al  aspects.    As  soon,  it  is  said^  as  a  considerable 
populmtion  is  arrayed  in  arms  with  the  professed  object  of 
attaining  political  ends,  it  resembles  a  state  too  nearly  for  it  to 
be  possible  to  treat  individuals  belonging  to  such  population  as 
criminalfl^;  it  would  be  inhuman  for  the  enemy  to  execute  his 

'  It  U  implied  by  Vsttel  (Le  Droit  deB  Gens,  liv.  iii.  ch.  xviii.  $  393-4),  and 
listed  by  Blimteohli  (§  51a),  that  insiirgentB  poeaeeaiiig  theae  characteriBtioB 
have  »  legal  right  to  recognition.  See  also  IVendent  Monroe's  Meeaage  on  the 
leeqgnition  of  the  South  American  Bepublios  in  z8aa ;  De  Martens,  Nonv.  Bee. 
ti  L  149.  Somewhat  loose  langoage  has  also  been  nsed  by  English  statesmen. 
In  1861  Lord  John  Bassell,  in  answering  a  question  in  the  Hoose  of  Commons, 
said  that  'with  respect  to  belligerent  rights  in  the  case  of  certain  portions  of  a 
state  being  in  insnrrection,  there  was  a  precedent  which  seems  applicable  to  this 
purpose  in  the  year  1835.  The  British  government  at  that  time  allowed  the 
belligerent  rights  of  the  provisional  government  of  Greece^  and  in  consequence 
of  that  aUowanoe  the  Turkish  government  made  a  remonstrance.  The  Turkish 
government  complained  that  the  British  government  allowed  to  the  Greeks  a 
beOigennt  character,  and  observed  that  it  appeared  to  forget  that  to  subjects 
in  rdMllion  no  national  character  could  prc^>eirly  bdong.  But  the  British 
govenmksnt  infonned  Mr.  Stratford  Canning  that  ''the  character  of  belligerency 
was  not  so  much  a  principle  as  a  fact,  that  a  certain  degree  of  force  and  con- 
siatencj  acquired  by  any  mass  of  population  engaged  in  war  entitled  that  popu- 
Utiao.  to  be  treated  as  a  belligerent,  and  even  if  this  title  were  questionable, 
rendered  it  the  interest  well  understood  of  all  civilised  nations  so  to  treat  them.'* ' 
(Haaaard,  3rd  Series,  cbdi.  1566.)  It  is  impossible  to  be  certain  on  the  terms 
of  the  despatch  to  Mr.  Stratford  Canning  whether  the  British  government 
intended  to  convey  an  impression  that  the  Ghreek  insurgents  merely  deserved, 
or  that  they  had  a  l^gal  right  to,  belligerent  recognition. 

There  is  no  room  for  a  like  doubt  as  to  the  effect  of  a  claim  made  by  the 
United  States  on  its  own  behalf  against  Denmark.  In  1 779  the  latter  power 
delivend  up  to  England  some  merchant  vessels  of  which  Paul  Jones  had  made 
priae^  and  which  had  been  sent  into  Norwegian  ports.  Compensation  was 
dsnandfldy  and  in  the  course  of  the  negotiation  it  wtm  argued  that '  in  the  case 
cf  a  revoloUon  in  a  sovereign  empire^  by  a  province  or  colony  shaking  off  th^ 
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PART  I.  i^isonerB ;  it  woald  be  still  more  iDhuman  for  foreign  states 
^^^^'^  to  capture  and  hang  the  crews  of  war-ships  as  pirates ;  ha- 
maiiity  requires  that  the  members  of^such  a  eommiinitj  shall 
be  treated  as  belligerents,  and  if  so  there  must  be  a  point  at 
which  they  have  a  right  to  demand  what  confessedly  most  be 
granted.  So  £u*,  the  correctness  of  this  view  may  at  once  be 
admitted.  It  is  no  doubt  incumbent  upon  a  state  to  treat 
subjects  who  may  have  Micceeded  in  estaUishing  a  temporary 
independence  as  belligerents  and  not  as  criminals,  aad  if  it 
is  incumbent  upon  the  state  itself,  it  is  still  more  so  upon 
foreign  governments,  who  deal  only  with  external  facts,  and 
who  have  no  right  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  value,  fiom 
a  moral  or  municipally  legal  point  of  view,  of  political 
occurrences  taking  place  within  other  countries.  But  the 
obligation  to  act  in  this  manner  flows  directly  from  the  moral 
duty  of  human  conduct^  and  in  the  case  of  foreign  states  from 
that  also  of  not  inflicting  a  penalty  where  there  is  no  right 
to  judge ;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  international  law.  As 
a  belligerent  oommunity  is  not  itself  a  legal  person,  a  society 
claiming  only  to  be  belligerent,  and  not  to  have  permanently 
established  its  independence,  can  have  no  rights  under  that 
law.  It  cannot  therefore  demand  to  be  recognised  upon  legal 
grounds,  and  recognition,  when  it  takes  place,  either  on  the 
part  of  a  foreign  government,  or  of  that  against  which  the 
revolt  is  directed,  is  from  the  legal  point  of  view  a  concession 
of  pure  grace. 
True  The  right  of  a  state  to  recognise  the  belligerent  character 

5^^^.     of  insurgent  subjects  of  another  state  must  then,  for  the 
tion.  purposes  of  international  law,  be  based  solely  upon  a  possi- 

donunion  of  the  mother  country,  and  whilst  the  civil  war  oontinnesy  if  a  fordgn 
power  does  not  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  new  state^  and  form 
treaties  of  commerce  and  amity  with  it,  though  still  remaining  neutral,  as  it 
may  do,  onr  join  in  an  alliance  with  one  party  against  the  other,  thus 
rendering  that  other  its  enemy,  it  must,  while  conUnuing  passive,  allow  to 
both  the  contending  parties  all  the  rights,  which  public  war  gives  to  inde- 
pendent sovereigna.*  (Lawrence's  Wheaton*s  Elem.,  Introd.  czxziv.)  The 
claim  against  Denmark  was  kept  alive  by  intermittent  action  until  1844,  *a<^ 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  ever  formally  dropped. 
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bflify  ihat  its  interests  may  be  so  affected  hj  the  existence  PART  I. 

of  hostilities  in  which  one  party  is  not  in  the  enjoyment  of     L  ' 

belligerent  priyU^es^  as  to  make  recognition  a  reasonable 
measure  of  self-protection.  As  a  matter  of  fSeu^t  this  condition 
4^  things  may  arise  so  soon  as  hostilities  approach  the  borders 
of  the  rtate  which  is  their  scene,  and  is  inseparable  from  their 
extension  to  the  ocean.  In  a  time  of  maritime  war  between 
two  states  neutral  powers  concede  to  the  belligerents  certain 
rights  which  abridge  the  freedom  of  action  of  their  subjects^ 
and  they  allow  the  property  of  the  latter  to  be  seized  and 
confiscated  for  acts  which  in  time  of  peace  woold  fall  within 
the  range  of  legitimate  commerce.  The  possession  of  these 
belligerent  privileges*  is  necessary  to  the  effective  prosecntion 
of  hostilities ;  when  therefore  a  government  is  engaged  in 
a  struggle  with  insurgents  in  command  of  a  sea-coast,  it  in- 
variably uses,  and  consequently  all  states  at  the  outbreak  of 
civil  war  may  be  expected  to  use,  the  same  means  of  putting 
a  stren  upon  an  antagonist  as  would  be  employed  against 
aa  enemy  state.  But  these  means,  so  &r  as  they  affect 
other  powers,  are  only  acquiesced  in  because  of  the  exist* 
ence  of  war,  and  under  limitations  and  safeguards  which, 
being  prescribed  by  international  law  with  reference  only  to 
war,  could  not  be  insisted  upon  during  the  continuance 
of  nominal  peace.  The  assailed  community  also  cannot  be 
expected  to  refrain  from  using  like  weapons  to  those  with 
which  it  is  attacked,  and  refusal  on  the  part  of  foreign  powers 
to  admowledge  its  right  to  act  in  the  manner  which  is 
pennitted  to  a  state,  would  be  met  by  force  at  the  moment  if 
it  were  strong  enough,  and  would  at  any  rate  cause  a  resent- 
ment to  which  effect  might  be  given  at  a  future  time  if  the 
insDigent  conmiunity  ultimately  conquered  independence. 

Testing  the  right  of  a  state  to  recognise  insurgent  com-  Ciremn- 
mmiities  as  belligerent  by  the  relation  of  the  war  to  itsuui^ 
own  interest,  three  classes  of  cases  may  be  distinguished  with  ^^^|^^~ 
refetenee  to  which  its  conduct  will  naturally  differ.     So  long»  pej- 
as  a  government  is  struggling  with  insurgents  isolated  in 
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PART  I.  the  midst  of  loyal  provinces,  and  consequently  removed  from 
contact  with  foreign  states,  the  interests  of  the  latter  are 
rarely  touched,  and  probably  are  never  touched  in  such  a 
way  that  they  can  be  served  by  recognition.  It  is  not 
therefore  necessary,  and  it  is  not  the  practice,  to  recognise 
communities  so  placed,  however  considerable  they  may  be, 
and  however  great  may  be  the  force  at  their  disposal.  When 
a  state  is  contiguous  with  a  revolted  province  it  may  be 
different.  The  incidents  of  contin^ital  war  are  such  as 
to  render  the  probability  of  embarrassment  small,  and  it  is 
therefore  usual  to  leave  cases  involving  questions  of  bel- 
ligerent character  to  be  dealt  with  as  they  arise,  but  it 
must  be  for  the  foreign  state  to  decide  whether  its  immediate 
or  permanent  interests  will  be  better  secured  by  conceding 
or  withholding  recognition;  and  though  recognition,  except 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  may  expose  the  conduct  of  a 
government  to  suspicion,  the  grant  of  recognition  cannot  be 
said  to  exceed  the  legal  powers  of  the  state.  In  the  case 
of  maritime  war  the  presumption  of  propriety  lies  in  the 
opposite  direction.  No  circumstances  can  be  assumed  as 
probable  under  which  the  interests  of  a  foreign  state  possessed 
of  a  mercantile  marine  will  not  be  affected,  and  it  may 
recognise  the  insurgent  community,  without  giving  just  cause 
for  a  suspicion  of  bad  fSuth,  so  soon  as  a  reasonable  expecta- 
tion of  maritime  hostilities  exists,  or  so  soon  as  acts  are  done 
at  sea  by  one  party  or  the  other  which  would  be  acts  of 
war  if  done  between  states,  unless  it  is  evidently  probable 
that  the  independent  life  of  the  insurgent  government  will 
be  so  short  that  the  existence  of  war  may  be  expected  to 
interfere  with  the  interests  of  the  foreign  state  in  a  merely 
transient  and  unimportant  manner^. 

^  On  the  general  qnestion  of  reoognition  of  beUigerenoy,  see  Wheaton,  Ele- 
mentB  of  International  Law  (ed.  Lawrence,  1855),  pt.  i.  ch.  ii.  §  7,  and  Dana*s 
note  (No.  15)  upon  the  passage ;  Blontschli,  i  51a,  and  in  the  Bevne  de  Droit 
International,  ii.  45a ;  Calvo,  i  8a-4 ;  Bernard,  Historical  Account  of  tha 
Neutrality  of  Great  Britain  during  the  American  Civil  War,  ch.  5  and  7. 

Am  the  eooBtenoe  of  belligerenoy  imposes  burdens  and  liabilitieB  upon 
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Recognition  of  belligerency,  when  once  it  has  been  ac-  part  I. 

corded,  is  irreYOcable,  except  by  agreement,  so  long  as  the     L ' 

dreamstances  exist  under  which  it  was  granted^  for  although  With- 
as  between  the  g^ntor  and  the  grantee  it  is  a  concession  of  of  recogni- 
pore  grace,  and  therefore  revocable,  as  between  the  grantor  ^^^' 
and  third  parties  new  legal  relations  have  been  set  up  by  it, 
which  being  dependent  on  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war, 
cannot  be  determined  at  will  so  long  as  the  state  of  war 
continues  in  fact.  In  other  words,  a  state,  whether  it  be 
belligerent  or  neutral,  cannot  play  fast  and  loose  with  the 
consequences  of  a  certain  state  of  things ;  it  cannot  regulate 
its  conduct  simply  by  its  own  convenience.  In  refusing  or 
granting  recognition  it  casts  special  responsibilities  upon 
other  states;  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  whatever  course  it 
adopts  is  for  its  advantage  at  the  time  of  choice ;  it  must 
therefore  accept  the  responsibility  which  is  correlative  to  the 
advantage,  even  though  it  should  subsequently  turn  out  that 
a  disproportionate  burden  is  imposed  in  the  end. 

Since  recognition  of  belligerency  is  not  imposed  upon  aFormBof 
foreign  state  as  a  duty,  but  is  caused  by  circumstances  the^^l^Q, 

neotnl  sabjeeti^  *  tiate  engaged  in  dvil  war  has  not  the  right  of  endeavouring 
to  efleet  iti  warlike  objects  by  meaBnres  nn&yoorably  affecting  foreigners, 
wUd^  Ukki^  permiMible  in  peaoe^  are  not  allowed  in  time  of  war ;  it  - 
casDot  enjoy  at  one  and  the  same  moment  the  special  advantages  afforded 
by  GpiKiaite  states  of  things.  In  i86i.  New  Granada  being  in  a  state  of  civil 
war,  ita  government  annonnf>ed  that  certain  ports  would  be  dosed,  not  by 
hkwkada,  but  by  order.  Lord  Jdm  RusseU,  speaking  upon  the  subject,  said, 
'thai  it  was  perfectly  competent  to  the  government  of  a  country  in  a  state  of 
tnmquillity  to  say  which  ports  should  be  open  to  trade,  and  which  should  be 
ckwd.  But  m  the  event  of  insurrection  or  civil  war  in  that  country,  it  was 
not  oampetent  for  its  government  to  dose  ports  which  were  de  faeto  in  the 
baodfl  of  the  insurgents^  and  that  such  a  proceeding  would  be  an  invasion  of 
the  intematiflnal  law  relating  to  blockade.'  Hansard,  obdii.  1646.  Subae- 
qiMBtly,  the  government  of  the  United  States  propoeed  to  adopt  the  same 
mesimre  against  the  ports  of  the  Southern  States,  upon  which  Lord  John 
BnsKJl  wrote  to  Lord  Lyons  that '  Her  Majesty's  government  entirdy  concur 
with  the  Frendi  govanunent  in  the  opinion  that  a  decree  dosing  the 
aouthem  ports  would  be  entirdy  illegal,  and  would  be  an  evanon  of  that 
rscngniswl  maxim  of  the  law  of  nations  that  the  ports  of  a  belligerent  can 
<nly  be  dosed  by  an  effective  bloduide.'  State  Papers,  North  America^  No.  i, 
1863.    In  neither  oate  was  the  order  carried  out. 
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PART  I.  force  of  wliich  may  not  be  fully  present  to  the  other  parties 

L '   interested,  it  is  evidently  necessary  that  a  state  recognising 

an  insurgent  community  as  belligerent  shall  render  its  in- 
tention perfectly  clear,  and  shall  indicate  the  date  from  which 
it  will  take  up  the  attitude  of  neutral  in  a  war.  It  must 
therefore  issue  a  formal  notification  of  some  kind^  the  most 
appropriate  probably  being  a  declaration  of  neutrality.  A 
parent  state  stands  in  a  different  position.  It  cannot  be 
expected  to  volunteer  direct  recognition.  The  relation  in 
which  it  conceives  itself  to  stand  to  the  insurgents  must 
be  inferred  from  its  acts.  Hence,  the  question  arises,  what 
acts  are  sufficient  to  constitute  indirect  recognition.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  effect  of  acts^  such  as  capture 
of  vessels  for  breach  of  blockade  or  carriage  of  articles  con- 
traband of  war,  which  affect  the  neutral  directly,  and  in  a 
manner  permissible  only  in  time  of  war.  But  what  is  the 
effect  of  acts  of  the  nature  of  commercia  belli: — such  for 
example  as  the  conclusion  of  cartels  for  the  exchange  of 
prisoners?  The  pretension  has  been  put  forward  by  the 
United  States  that  such  acts^  being  acts  consistent  only  with 
a  state  of  war^  constitute  sufficient  evidence  of  its  existence  to 
throw  the  duties  of  neutrality  upon  foreign  states  \  Evidence 
of  the  existence  of  hostilities  conducted  according  to  the 
analogy  of  war  they  certainly  are;  but  it  may  be  safely 
affirmed  that  states  would  not  usually  wish,  in  doing  them, 
to  be  understood  to  recognise  the  belligerent  character  of  in- 
surgents, and  as  they  in  no  way  touch  the  interests  of  foreign 
powers,  the  latter  would  not  themselves  take  them  as  a  ground 
of  recognition.  It  would  seem  to  be  better,  from  every  point 
of  view^  that  the  performance  of  acts  of  such  kind  as  those  the 
expectation  of  which  justifies  recognition  by  a  foreign  state, 
should  alone  be  held  to  imply  recognition  by  the  parent  state. 

*  "Die  above  view  wm  urged  bj  the  United  States  during  the  oontroTeny 
with  Denmaric  mentioned  in  a  proTioiui  note.  It  waa  dumed  that  the  con* 
olusion  of  cartels  etc.  between  England  and  the  Amerioan  inanigents  oonstitnted 
•a  recognition  of  the  Utter  as  belligerents,  and  consequently  affected  Denmaxk 
with  the  duties  of  neutrality. 
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The  reoognitioQ  by  England  of  the  Confederate  States  as  part  I. 
beDigerents  in  1861  affords  an  example  of  the  recognition   ^^^' '' 
<^  bdligerent  character,  interesting  both  because  the  case^^^gi"- 
presents  a   strongly  marked  instance  of  the  circmnstances  inland 
which  oampel  recognition  on  the  part  of  a  foreign  power,  ^^^"*'* 
and  because   of  the  controversy  which  arose   between  the®***®*" 

bellige- 

goTemments  of  the  United  States  and  of  Great  Britain  with  rents. 
reference  to  the  propriety  and  opportaneness  of  recognition 
on  the  occasion  in  question.  During  the  first  three  months 
of  1 861  seven  of  the  states  composing  the  United  States 
formed  themselves  into  a  separate  Union,  with  a  constitution 
intended  to  be  permanent^  under  a  fully  constituted  executive 
govenunent,  and  with  an  elected  legfislative  body.  The 
insurgent  community  therefore  possessed  a  government  es- 
tablished as  formally  as  is  possible  in  a  society  the  separate 
political  existence  of  which  is  not  acknowledged.  Imme- 
diately on  being  constituted  the  executive  took  active 
masureB  to  organise  a  military  force ;  and  hostilities  broke 
out  on  the  nth  of  April  with  the  bombardment  of  Fort 
Sumter  by  the  Southern  troops.  Within  a  few  days  after- 
wards 75,000  men  were  called  out  in  tiie  Northern  States,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  month  100^000  men  were  under  arms 
in  the  revolted  portion  of  the  country.  Actual  war  existed 
on  a  large  scale,  and  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that 
it  wovdd  be  conducted  by  the  Confederate  States  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  of  international  law.  Up  to  this  point 
however,  though  the  insurgent  community  satisfied  the  con- 
ditions necessarily  precedent  to  recognition,  there  was  no 
imperative  reason  for  notice  to  be  taken  of  it  by  foreign 
powers.  The  scene  of  war  was  remote,  and  the  ocean  as  yet 
remained  unaffected.  But  on  the  17th  April  the  President  of 
the  Southern  States  issued  a  Proclamation  inviting  applica- 
tions for  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  as  at  this  period 
a  huge  extent  of  coast  was  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents^ 
such  an  expectation  of  maritime  hostilities  might  have  been 
reasonably  entertained  as  to  have  justified  immediate  recogni- 
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PART  L  tion.    The  likelihood  of  maritime  war  was  converted  into 

1 '   a  certainty  hj  a  Proclamation  issued  by  President  Lincoln 

on  the  19th  Aprils  which  declared  the  coasts  of  the  seceded 
states  to  be  under  blockade.  Thus,  when  on  the  14th 
May  a  Proclamation  of  neutrality  was  issued  by  the  British 
Government,  twelve  days  after  it  received  intelligence  that 
the  two  American  Proclamations  had  been  put  forth,  the 
condition  of  affairs  was  as  follows : — ^the  government  of  the 
United  States  had  recognised  the  belligerent  character  of  the 
Southern  confederacy  by  proclaiming  a  blockade^  that  being 
a  measure  the  adoption  of  which  admitted  the  existence  of 
war,  in  rendering  foreign  ships  liable  to  penalties  illegal 
except  in  time  of  war^;  apart  from  the  effect  of  the  blockade 
as  a  recognition  of  belligerency,  every  element  of  a  state 
of  war  between  a  legitimate  government  and  a  community 
in  possession  of  de  facto  sovereignty  was  Ailly  in  existence^ 
under  circumstances  making  it  probable  that  British  interests 
would  be  gravely  affected ;  finally^  as  the  intercourse  between 
England  and  North  America  was  both  large  and  incessant, 
and  the  cargoes  belonging  to  English  owners  lying  at  the 
time  in  the  Mississippi  alone  were  worth  a  million  sterling, 
it  was  obviously  of  immediate  importance  that  the  British 
Government  should  warn  traders  of  the  existence  of  a  state 
of  things  which  affected  them  with  duties,  and  by  which 
their  freedom  of  commerce  was  restrained.  The  action  of 
Great  Britain  was  therefore  not  only  justified  but  necessary. 

'  'Now  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States  .  . . 
have  deemed  it  advisable  to  set  on  foot  a  blockade  of  the  ports  within  the 
states  aforesaid  in  pursnanoe  of  the  Laws  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Law 
of  Nations  in  such  case  provided.  For  this  purpose  a  competent  force  will  be 
posted  BO  as  to  prevent  entrance  and  exit  of  vessels  firom  the  ports  aforesaid. 
If  therefore,  with  a  view  to  violate  such  blockade,  a  vessel  shall  approach,  or 
shall  attempt  to  leave,  any  of  the  said  ports,  she  will  be  duly  warned  by  the 
commander  of  one  of  the  blockading  vessels,  who  will  endorse  on  her  register 
the  fact  and  the  date  of  such  warning ;  and  if  the  same  vessel  wlii^ll  again 
attempt  to  enter  or  leave  the  blockaded  port»  she  will  be  captured  and  sent  to 
the  nearest  convenient  port,  for  such  proceedings  against  her  and  her  cargo  as 
prise  as  may  be  deemed  advisable.'    Proclamation  of  the  19th  April,  1861. 
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Bj  the  Government  of  the  United  States  however  it  was  part  l 
made  the  sabject  of  reiterated  complaint.  It  was  at  first  ^^^' '' 
aDeged  that  no  war  existed,  that  no  war  could  exist  so  long 
as  tilie  United  States  retained  the  legal  sovereignly  of  their 
dominions,  and  that  therefore  it  was  not  in  the  power  of 
a  foreign  state  to  recog^nise  any  society  within  their  boundaries 
as  having  rights  of  war;  it  was  necessary,  in  short,  that 
recognition  of  independence  should  precede  recognition  of 
belligerency.  This  contention  being  not  only  untenable  in 
itself,  but  being  opposed  to  decisions  given  in  the  courts 
of  the  United  States^  it  was  succeeded  by  an  assertion  that 
although  <a  nation  is  its  own  judge  when  to  accord  the 
rights  of  belligereDcy,'  recognition  which  'has  not  been 
justified  on  any  ground  of  either  necessity  or  moral  rights^' 
is '  an  act  of  wrongful  intervention,'  and  it  was  urged  that  no 
necessity  had  arisen  at  the  time  of  the  issue  of  the  Queen's 
Proclamation.  No  definition  of  necessary  emergency  was 
offered;  but  the  refusal  to  admit  an  imminent  certainty 
that  the  interests  of  a  foreign  state  wiU  be  seriously  touched 
hy  the  operations  of  war  as  a  due  ground  for  recognition  of 
belligerent  character,  implies  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  state 
before  according  recognition  to  allow  some  illegal  acts,  at 
leasts  to  be  done  at  the  expense  of  its  subjects.  To  state  such 
a  contention  is  to  demonstrate  its  inadmissibility^. 

^  It  is  Boi  altogether  dear  what  is  intended  by  the  pHrase  'moral  rights.' 
Probabl J  howerer  it  means  moral  right  on  the  part  of  an  oppressed  community 
to  be  leoognised.  If  so,  it  is  an  instance  of  an  intnision  of  sentimental,  moral> 
or  politica],  considerations  into  the  sphere  of  pure  law,  which  was  frequent  in 
American  aigmnent  during  the  British- American  controversies  which  took 
pboe  from  1861  to  1872. 

'  Beniazd,  British  Nentralitj,  chaps,  iy-vii ;  Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Adams, 
Jan.  I9»  1861,  State  Papers,  North  America,  No.  ii.  i86a ;  Mr.  Seward  to  Mr. 
Adams*  Jan.  la,  1867,  State  Papers,  North  America,  No.  i.  i867t  Case  of  the 
United  States  laid  before  the  Tribunal  of  Arbitration  at  Geneva^  p.  17 ;  The 
brig  Amy  Warwick  and  others,  ii.  Black,  635  ;  Woolsey's  International  Law 
(5th  ed.),  (  180.  M.  Bluntsohli  sums  up  an  examination  of  the  controversy  by 
saying,  'Tout  le  monde  ^tait  d'aooord  qu*il  y  avait  guerre,  et  que  dans  cette 
gnene,  0  y  avait  deux  parties  belligdrantes.  Mais  voilk,  et  voilk  seulement  ce 
que  les  Cabinets  de  France  et  de  TAngleteire  ont  pr^um^,  en  reoonnaissant 
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PART  I.      §  6.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that  as  inters 
CHAPEL   jjg^^j^^^i  ln^  jg  1^  product  of  the  special  civilisation  of  modern 
What        Europe,  and  forms  a  highly  artificial  system  of  which  the 
snbjeot  to  principles  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  understood  or  recognised 
^^Ohkw  ^y  countries  differently  civilised,  such  states  only  can  be  pre- 
siuned  to  be  subject  to  it  as  are  inheritors  of  that  civilisation. 
They  have  lived,  and  are  living,  under  law,  and  a  positive 
act  of  withdrawal  would  be  required  to  free  them  from  its 
restraints.     But  states  outside  European  civilisation  must 
formally  enter  into  the   circle   of  law-governed  countries. 
They  must  do  something  with  the  acquiescence  of  the  latter, 
or  of  some  of  them,  which  amounts  to  an  acceptance  of  the 
law  in  its  entirety  beyond  all  possibility  of  misconstruction. 
It  is  not  enough  consequently  that  they  AaH  enter  into 
arrangements  by  treaty  identical  with  arrangements  made 
by  law-governed  powers,  nor  that  they  shall  do  acts^  like 
sending  and  receiving  permanent  embassies,  which  are  com- 
patible with  ignorance  or  rejection  of  law.    On  the  other 
hand,  an  express  act  of  accession  can  hardly  be  looked  upon 
/  *;^  as  requisite.    By  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1856  Turkey  was 

<  declared  to  be  admitted  *  to  a  participation  in  the  advantages 

of  the  public  law  of  Europe  and  the  system  of  concert  at- 
\  tached  to  it ; '  but  if  she  had  been  permitted,  without  such 

express  admission,  to  sign  the  Declaration  accompanying  the 
\  Treaty,  which  was  in  fact  signed  on  her  behalf,  and  of  which 

\  the  object  was  to  lay  down  principles  intended  to  be  reforma- 

'  tory  of  law,  it  could  scarcely  have  been  contended  that  the 

\  legal  responsibilities  and  privileges  of  Turkey  were  to  be 

limited  to  matters  covered  by  those  principles. 

When  a  new  state  comes  into  existence  its  position  is 
regulated  J)y  like  considerations.     If  by  its  origin  it  inherits 

la  Coiif(^d^ration  oomme  ^tant  de  fkit  one  puiBsanoe  bellig^nnte.  Je  ne  pais 
done  en  aucime  fa^on  7  voir  one  injastice,  one  Ticdation  de  droit  pratique  aa 
detriment  de  rUnion.  Que  la  declaration  alt  4it6  fidte  mi  pen  plas  tdt  on  on 
peu  plus  tard,  c*etait  Ik  une  question  qui  regardait  la  politique,  non  le  droit.* 
Bev.  de  Droit  Int.  ii.  46a. 
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European  ciyilisation,  the  presumption  is  so  high   that  it  PART  I. 

intends  to  conform  to  law  that  the  first  act  purporting  to  be     1  * 

a  state  act  which  is  done  by  it,  unaccompanied  by  warning 
of  intention  not  to  conform^  must  be  taken  as  indicating  an 
intention  to  conform,  and  brings  it  consequently  within  the 
sphere  of  law.  If  on  the  other  hand  it  &lUb  by  its  origin 
into  the  class  of  states  outside  European  civilisation,  it  can 
of  course  only  leave  them  by  a  formal  act  of  the  kind  already 
mentioned. 


CHAPTEK   II. 

GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF   THE  LAW   GOVERNING 
STATES   IN  THEIR  NORMAL  RELATIONS. 


PART  I.      §  7.  Ths  ultimate  foundation  of  international  law  is  an 

^^^'    '  assumption  that  states   possess  rights   and  are  subject  to 

The  fun-    duties  Corresponding  to  the  &cts  of  their  postulated  nature. 

rights  and  In  virtue  of  this  assiunption  it  is  held  that  since  states  exist, 

Btoltes.       *^^  ^^^  independent  beings,  possessing  property,  they  have 

the  right  to  do  whatever  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 

continuing  and  developing  their  existence,  of  giving  effect 

to  and  preserving  their  independence,  and  of  holding  and 

acquiring  property,  subject  to  the  qualification  that  they  are 

bound  correlatively  to  respect  these  rights  in  others.     It  is 

also  considered  that  their  moral  nature  imposes  upon  them  the 

duties  of  good  faith,  of  concession  of  redress  for  wrongs,  of 

regard  for  the  personal  dignity  of  their  fellows,  and  to  a 

certain  extent  of  sociability. 

Bight  of        §  8.  Under  the  conditions  of  state  life,  the  right  to  continue 

^*d^^  and  develop  existence  gives  to  a  state  the  rights — 

veloping         j.  Tq  organise  itself  in  such  manner  as  it  mav  choose. 

ezistcnoo.  " 

2.  To  do  within  its  dominions  whatever  acts  it  may  think 

calculated  to  render  it  prosperous  and  strong.     * 
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3.  To  occupy  unappropriated  territorj,  aud  to  incorporate  pabt  I. 

new  proTmces  with  the  free  consent  of  the  inhabitants,  pro-     1  ' 

Tided  that  the  rights  of  another  state  over  any  such  province 
are  not  violated  by  its  incorporation. 

Thus  a  state  may  place  itself  under  any  form  of  government 
that  it  wishes,  and  may  frame  its  social  institutions  upon  any 
model.  To  foreign  states  the  political  or  social  doctrines 
which  nuy  be  exemplified  in  it,  or  may  spread  from  it,  are 
legaDy  immaterial.  A  state  has  a  right  to  live  its  life  in  its 
own  way,  so  long  as  it  keeps  itself  rigidly  to  itself^  and 
refrains  from  interfering  with  the  equal  right  of  other  states 
to  live  their  life  in  the  manner  which  commends  itself  to 
them^  either  by  its  own  action,  or  by  lending  the  shelter  of 
its  independence  to  persons  organising  armed  attack  upon  the 
poUtical  or  social  order  elsewhere  established. 

Again^  a  state  is  free  to  adopt  any  commercial  policy  which 
it  thinks  most  to  its  advantage ;  it  may  erect  fortifications 
anywhere  within  its  dominions ;  and  it  may  maintain  military 
or  naval  forces  upon  any  scale,  and  organised  in  any  way,  that 
it  likes.  That  the  latter  measures  may  invest  it  with  a 
strategical  position  or  a  material  strength  which  under  certain 
contingencies  may  be  a  danger  to  other  powers  gives  them  in 
general  90  right  to  take  umbrage  or  to  endeavour  to  restrain 
its  growth.  In  the  absence  of  distinct  menace  the  only  pre- 
caution which  can  be  taken  is  to  arm  with  equal  care.  It  is 
not  an  exception  to  this  rule  that  it  is  legitimate  to  anticipate 
an  attack  which  measures  adopted  by  a  state  under  colour,  or 
in  the  exercise,  of  its  right  of  self-development  afford  reason- 
able ground  to  expect.  The  same  right  to  continued  existence 
which  confers  the  right  of  self-development  confers  also  the 
right  of  self-preservation,  and  a  point  exists  at  which  the 
latter  of  the  two  derivative  rights  takes  precedence  of  the 
duty  to  respect  the  exercise  of  the  former  by  another  state. 
If  a  country  ofiers  an  indirect  menace  through  a  threatening 
disposition  of  its  military  force,  and  still  more  through  clear 
indications  of  dangerous  ambition  or  of  aggressive  intentions, 
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PARTL  and  if  at  the  same  time  its  armaments  are  brought  up  to  a 

i^  '  pitch  evidently  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  self-defence, 

so  that  it  would  be  in  a  position  to  give  effeet  to  its  inten* 
tions,  if  it  were  allowed  to  choose  its  opportunity,  the  state  or 
states  which  find  themselves  threatened  may  demand  secu- 
rities, or  the  abandonment  of  the  measures  which  excite  their 
fear,  and  if  reasonable  satisfaction  be  not  given  they  may 
protect  themselves  by  force  of  arms. 
Kighte  of       §  9.  The  rights  of  a  state  with  respect  to  property  consist 
**^"^^^'    in  the  power  to  acquire  territory,  and  certain  other  kinds  of 
property  susceptible  of  being  held  by  it,  in  absolute  ownership 
by  any  means  not  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  other  states, 
in  being  entitled  to  peaceable  possession  and  enjoyment  of  that 
which  it  has  duly  obtained,  and  in  the  faculty  of  using  its 
property  as  it  chooses  and  alienating  it  at  wilL 
TheoTT  According  to  a  theory  which  is  commonly  held,  either  the 

rights  of    ^^'^  '  property,'  when  employed  to  express  the  lights  possessed 
•^■**?f       by  a  state  over  the  territory  occupied  by  it,  must  be  under- 
ritory,  &0.  stood  in  a  different  sense  from  that  which  is  attached  to  it 
strictly      ^  speaking  of  the  property  of  individuals,  or  else  its  use  is 
J^^^®**^  altogether  improper.    Property,  it  is  said,  belongs  only  to 
individuals;  a  state  as  such  is  incapable  of  owning  it;  and 
though  by  putting  itself  in  the  position  of  an  individual  it  may 
hold  property  subject  to  the  conditions  of  municipal  law,  it 
has  merely  in  its  proper  state  capacity  either  what  is  called  aa 
*  eminent  domain '  over  the  property  of  the  members  of  the 
community  forming  it,  in  virtue  of  which  it  has  the  power  o£ 
disposing  of  everything  contained  within  its  territory  for  the 
general  good,  or  certain  supreme  rights,  covering  the  same 
ground,  but  derived  from  sovereignty  ^.    It  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  immediate  property  which  is  possessed  by  individuals 

^  Vattel,  liv.  i.  ch.  zx.  f  235,  244,  bnt  see  alflo  liv.  ii.  cK  ^.  f  81 ;  Heffter, 
$  64 ;  Bluntflchli,  §  277.  Calvo  (§  208-9)  distiiigiiiBhes  between  the  pnblio 
and  international  aspects  of  the  right  of  the  state  with  reference  to  property, 
and  reoognisee,  as  do  also  De  Martens  (Pr^s  du  Droit  des  Gens  Modeme  de 
rEorope,  §  72)  and  Riquelme  (Elementos  de  Derecho  Pdblioo  Intemadonal, 
i.  23),  the  absdnte  character  of  the  latter  relatively  to  other  states. 
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is  to  be  distangaifilied  for  certain  purposes  fiom  the  ultimate  part  I. 
property  in  the  territory  of  the  state,  and  the  objects  of  ^^^' "' 
property  aooessory  to  it^  which  is  vested  in  the  state  itself. 
Bat  these  purposes  are  foreign  to  international  relations.  The 
distinction  therefore,  though  it  may  be  conveniently  kept  in 
mind  for  purposes  of  classification  in  dealing  with  the  rules  of 
war^  has  no  fiirther  place  in  international  law.  Its  proper  field 
is  public  law.  As  between  nations,  the  proprietary  character  of 
the  possession  enjoyed  by  a  state  is  logically  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  undisputed  facts  that  a  state  community  has 
a  right  to  the  exclusive  use  and  disposal  of  its  territory  as 
against  other  states,  and  that  in  international  law  the  state 
18  the  only  recognised  legal  person.  When  a  person  in  law 
holds  an  object  with  an  unlimited  right  of  use  and  alienation 
as  against  all  other  persons,  it  is  idle  to  say  that  he  does  not 
legally  possess  complete  property  in  it  Internationally,  more- 
over, a  full  proprietary  right  on  the  part  of  the  state  is  not 
only  a  reasonable  deduction  of  law,  but  a  necessary  protection 
for  the  proprietary  rights  of  the  members  of  a  state  society. 
Hie  community  and  its  members,  except  in  their  state  form, 
being  internationally  unrecognised,  any  rights  which  belong 
to  them  must  be  clothed  in  the  garb  of  state  rights  before 
they  can  be  put  forward  internationally.  A  right  of  property 
consequently,  in  order  to  possess  international  value,  must  be 
asBerted  by  the  state  as  a  right  belonging  to  itself. 

A  misapprehension  of  like  kind  is  sometimes  met  with  in  Alleged 
r^aid  to  the  right  of  alienation,  the  exercise  of  which  is  said  Qpon  the 
to  be  subject  to  the  tacit  or  express  consent  of  the  population  j^f^^ 
inhabiting  the  territory  intended  to  be  alienated.    The  doc- 
trine appears  in  two  forms,  a  moderate  and  an  extreme  one. 
In  its  more  moderate  shape  it  appears  to  come  to  little  more 
than  a  denial  that  title  by  cession  is  complete  when  the 
oeded  territory  has  been  handed  over  by  the  original  owner  to 
the  new  proprietor,  peaceable  submission  by  the  inhabitants 
being  necessary  to  perfect  the  right  of  the  latter ;  but  it  is 
occasionally  declared  that  the    cession  of  land  cannot  be 
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PABT  L  dissociated  from  that  of  the  people  who  live  and  enjoy  their 

L     political  rights  upon  it,  that  '  a  people  is  no  longer  a  things 

without  rights  and  without  will,'  that  its  consent,  if  not 
otherwise  proclaimed,  must  be  testified  by  a  vote  of  the  popu- 
lation or  its  representatives,  and  that  international  law  has 
adopted  this  principle  by  its  practical  recognition  in  the 
treaty  of  Turin,  which  regulated  the  cession  of  Savoy  to 
France^  in  the  treaty  of  London,  by  which  the  Ionian 
Islands  were  ceded  to  Greece,  in  the  treaty  of  Vienna, 
which  stipulated  for  the  eventual  cession  of  Yenetia  to  Italy^ 
and  in  that  portion  of  the  treaty  of  Prague  which  referred  to 
Northern  Slesvig^.  For  an  answer  to  this  doctrine  in  its 
extreme  form  it  is  only  necessary  to  traverse  the  allegation  of 
&ct.  The  principle  that  the  wishes  of  a  population  are  to  be 
consulted  when  the  territory  which  they  inhabit  is  ceded^  has 
not  been  adopted  into  international  law,  and  cannot  be  adopted 
into  it  until  title  by  conquest  has  disappeared.  The  pretension 
that  it  was  sanctioned  by  the  treaties  cited  has  an  air  rather 
of  mockery  than  of  serious  statement,  when  the  circumstances 
accompanying  the  cession  of  Savoy  and  Nice  are  remembered, 
and  when  the  only  treaty  of  the  number,  the  breach  of  which 
opportunity  and  desire  combined  to  render  possible,  re- 
mained unobserved  and  has  finally  been  cancelled.  As  to  the 
milder  form  of  the  doctrine,  it  is  only  to  be  said  that  states 
being  the  sole  international  units,  the  inhabitants  of  a  ceded 
territory,  whether  acting  as  an  organised  body  or  as  an  unor- 
ganised mass  of  individuals^  have  no  more  power  to  confirm  or 
reject  the  action  of  their  state  than  is  possessed  by  a  single 
individual.  An  act,  on  the  other  hand,  done  by  the  state  as 
a  whole  is,  by  the  very  conception  of  a  state,  binding  upon  all 
the  members  of  it. 
BiffhtB  of  §  lo.  Independence  is  the  power  of  giving  effect  to  the 
^^n^°"  decisions  of  a  will  which  is  free,  itk  so  fiur  as  absence  of  restraint 
by  other  persons  is  concerned.    The  right  of  independence 

^  BlnntBohli,  §  a86;  Calro^  §  aao« 
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therefore,  in  its  largest  extent,  is  a  right  possessed  by  a  state  part  I. 

GHAP   II 

to  exercise  its  will  without  interference  on  the  part  of  foreign     L  * 

states  in  all  matters  and  upon  all  occasions  with  reference  to 
which  it  acts  as  an  independent. community \  and  so  taken  it . 
would  embrace  the  rights  of  preserving  and  developing  exist- 
ence which  have  been  already  spoken  of.  But  it  is  more  con- 
venient to  include  those  rights  only  which  a  state  possesses,  not 
in  respect  of  its  existence  as  a  living  and  growing  being,  but 
in  a  more  limited  aspect  as  a  being  exercising  its  will  with 
direct  reference  either  to  other  states  or  to  persons  and  things 
within  the  sphere  of  its  legitimate  control. 

The  former  of  these  branches  of  the  rights  of  independence  Bights 
gives  rise  to  no  special  usages.    It  merely  secures  to  a  state^^^|^ 
with  respect  to  other  states  a  general  liberty  of  action  within  <^^^7 
the  law  as  defined  by  the  other  rights  and  by  the  duties  of  a  other 
state.    A  state  is  enabled  to  determine  what  kind  and  amount 
of  intercourse  it  will  maintain  with  other  countries^  so  long  as 
it  respects  its  social  duties,  and  by  what  conditions  such  inter- 
course shall  be  governed ;  it  is  permitted  to  form  relations  of 
alliance  or  of  special  friendship  ;  it  may  make  contracts  con- 
taining^ any  provisions  not  repugnant  to  the  law ;  and  it  may 
demand  and  exact  reparation  for  acts  done  by  other  states 
which  it  may  consider  to  be  wrongs. 

The  second  branch  comprehends  a  group  of  rights  which  Bights 
go  by  the  name  of  rights  of  sovereignty.  The  state  com-  zeignty. 
munity,  in  virtue  of  the  supremacy  of  its  common  will  over 
that  of  its  individual  members  for  the  ends  contemplated  by 
it  as  a  political  society,  puts  them  under  obligations  by  its 
political,  civil,  and  criminal  legislation,  which  are  not  only 
exclusive  of  all  other  like  obligations  within  the  national 
territory^  but  are  not  necessarily  extinguished  as  between 
them  and  their  own  state,  when  they  enter  a  foreign  country 
or  some  place  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  any  power.    And 

*  A  ttate  18  capable  of  ooeapying  the  positioii  of  *  privftte  individual  within 
ftnign  jonadiotion,  aa  for  example  In  the  caae  of  England,  which  holds  Bharea 
m  tlie  Sqcs  Ouial  Company. 
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PABT  I.  it  being  a  necessary  result  of  independence  that  the  will  of 
^"^•"'  the  state  shall  be  exclusive  over  its  territory,  it  also  asserts 
authority  as  a  general  rule  over  all  persons  and  things,  and 
decides  what  acts  shall  or  shall  not  be  done,  within  its 
dominion.  It  consequently  exercises  jurisdiction  there,  not 
only  with  respect  to  the  members  of  its  own  community  and 
their  property,  but  with  respect  to  foreign  persons  and 
property.  But  as  jurisdiction  over  the  latter  is  set  up  as  a 
consequence  of  their  presence  upon  the  territory,  it  begins 
with  their  entrance  and  ceases  with  their  exit,  so  that  it 
cannot,  except  in  a  particular  case  to  be  mentioned  later  ^ 
be  enforced  when  they  have  left  the  country;  and  with 
respect  to  acts  done  by  foreign  persons,  it  can  only  be 
exercised  with  reference  to  such  as  have  been  accomjAished, 
or  at  least  begun,  during  the  presence  within  the  territory 
of  the  persons  doing  them'.  In  principle,  then,  the  rights  of 
sovereignty  give  jurisdiction  in  respect  of  all  acts  done  by 
subjects  or  foreigners  within  the  limits  of  the  stated  of  all 
property  situated  there,  to  wh<mi6oever  it  may  belong,  and  of 
those  acts  done  by  members  of  the  community  outside  the  state 
territory  of  which  the  state  may  choose  to  take  cognizance. 

In  practice,  however,  jurisdiction  is  not  exercised  in  idl 

these  directions  to  an  equal  extent. 

Soye-  The  authority  possessed  by  a  state  community  over  its 

r^^  to  i^^iqI^i^  being  the  result  of  the  personal  relation  existing 

*^*"f^     between  it  and  the  individuals  of  which  it  is  formed,  its  laws 

the  state,   travel  with  them  wherever  they  go,  both  in  places  within  and 

without  the  jurisdiction  of  other  powers.    A  state  cannot 

enforce  its  laws  within  the  territory  of  another  state,  but  its 

subjects  remain  under  an  obligation  not  to  disregard  them, 

their  social  relations  for  all  purposes  as  within  its  territory  are 

determined  by  them,  and  it  preserves  the  power  of  compelling 

observance  by  punishment  if  a  person  who  has  broken  them 

returns  within  its  jurisdiction.    Thus  the  subjects  of  a  state  are 

>  See  §80. 

'  For  an  exception  made  by  the  practioe  of  some  statei^  see  $  6a. 
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not  freed  by  absence  from  their  allegiance ;  the  fact  of  their  PART  I. 

Intimacy  or  illegitimacy  if  they  are  bom  abroad,  the  date  at     L  ' 

which  they  attain  majority,  the  conditions  of  marriage  and 
diyoTce,  are  determined  by  the  state  so  far  as  their  effects 
within  its  own  dominions  are  concerned;  if  they  commit 
crimes  they  can  be  arraigned  before  the  tribunals  of  their 
oonntry  notwithstanding  that  they  may  have  be^i  already 
punished  elsewhere. 

Logically,  the  principle  of  the  exclusive  force  of  theSove- 
corporate  will  within  state  territory  would  lead  to  thereiftionto 
possession  of  an  identical  authority  over  foreigners  *^d^^^J^^^V 
members  of  the  state  community  during  such  time  as  the  powers. 
former  remain  in  the  country,  in  respect  of  all  acts  done 
by  them  there,  of  relations  set  up  between  them  and  other 
persons,  and  of  duties  owed  to  the  state ;  while  correlatively 
to  such  duties  they  would  temporarily  have  the  same  rights 
as  natural  bom  subjects.  But  international  usage  does  not 
allow  the  effects  of  the  principle  to  be  pushed  so  far.  Its 
application  receives  limitations  which  are  partly  necessitated 
by  that  respect  for  the  rights  of  other  states  over  their  mem- 
bers which  is  legally  compulsory  under  the  principle  that  a 
state  must  respect  in  others  the  rights  with  which  it  is  itself 
invested,  and  which  have  partly  grown  out  of  unwillingness 
to  extend  to  foreigners  the  full  benefits  enjoyed  by  subjects. 
Existing  law  stops  short  of  the  point  of  temporarily  con* 
yerting  the  subject  of  another  state  into  a  member  of  the 
community.  Until  a  foreigner  has  made  himself  by  his 
own  act  a  subject  of  the  state  into  which  he  has  come^ 
he  has  politically  neither  the  privileges  nor  the  responsi- 
bilities of  a  subject.  His  allegiance  to  his  own  state  is  re- 
cognised as  being  intact,  and  he  cannot  be  obliged  either  to 
do  anything  inconsistent  with  it^  or  to  render  active  service  to 
ihe  state  under  the  control  of  which  he  momentarily  is.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  has  no  claim  upon  it  for  protection  or  g^od 
treatment  except  as  a  member  of  his  own  state^  and  to  the 
extent  that  it  has  a  right  to  demand.    He  is  merely  a  person 
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PART  I.  who  is  required  to  conform  himself  to  the  social  order  of  the 

CHAP  n 

L  *  community  in  which  he  finds  himself,  but  who  is  politically  a 

stranger  to  it,  obliged  only  to  the  negative  duty  of  abstaining 
from  acts  injurious  to  its  political  interests  or  contrary  to  its 
laws.  By  accepted  international  law,  therefore,  a  state  has 
only  the  right  of  subjecting  foreigners  to  such  general  or 
special  political  and  police  regulations  as  it  may  think  fit  to 
establish ;  of  making  them  share  in  those  public  burdens 
which  are  not  attached  to  the  status  of  subject  or  citizen ;  of 
rendering  them  amenable  to  its  ordinary  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion ;  of  placing  all  contentious  matters  in  which  they  may  be 
engaged  under  the  cogfnizance  of  its  own  courts  ;  and,  subject 
to  the  qualification  to  be  made  immediately,  of  declaring  that 
in  contracts  which  are  made,  or  to  which  it  is  asked  that  effect 
shall  be  given,  within  the  state,  and  in  matters  connected  with 
property  existing  within  it,  their  competence,  as  well  as  the 
formalities  requisite  to  give  legal  effect  to  their  acts,  shall  be 
determined  by  the  laws  of  the  country  ^ 
Private  in-  The  rights  over  foreigners  and  their  property  which  are 
Ig^^^  ^  thus  left  to  a  state  in  strict  law  are  further  limited  in  practice 
by  derogations  which  states  are  in  the  habit  of  voluntarily 

'  GrotioB,  de  Jure  Belli  et  Pads,  lib.  ii.  o.  xi.  §  5 ;  Wolff,  Job  Gentiam,  $  301 ; 
Vattel,  liv.  ii.  ch.  viii.  $  loi,  107-8 ;  de  Martens,  Precis,  $  83;  Twias,  L  $  150-a ; 
Bluntachli,  §  388,  391 ;  Calvo,  $  1046.  Portalis  (quoted  by  Phillimore)  puts 
the  general  principle  of  the  submission  of  strangers  te  the  authority  of  a  foreign 
state  as  follows : — *  Chaque  ^tat  a  le  drcnt  de  yeiller  k  sa  conservation,  et  c*e8t 
dans  ce  droit  que  r^de  la  souverainet^.  Or  comment  un  ^t  pouiiait-il  se 
conserver  et  muntenir  s^il  existait  dans  son  sein  des  hommes  qui  ptissent  impu« 
n^ment  enfreindre  sa  police  et  troubler  sa  tranquillity  ?  Le  pouToir  souTerain  ne 
pourrait  remplir  la  fin  pour  laquelle  il  est  ^tabli,  si  det  honmies  Strangers  ou 
nationauz  ^taient  ind^pendants  de  ce  pouvoir.  II  ne  pent  dtre  limits,  ni  quant 
aux  choses,  ni  quant  aux  personnee.  H  n^est  rien  s*il  n*est  teut.  La  quality 
d*^tranger  ne  saurait  6tre  une  exception  l^time  pour  celui,  qui  s*en  pr^vaut 
contre  la  puissance  publique  qui  r^t  le  pays  dans  lequel  iI  r^de.  Habiter  le 
territeire,  c^est  se  soumettre  k  la  souTerainet^.*  It  is  evident  from  what  is  sud 
above  that  this  language  requires  some  qualification«  Some  writers  make  the 
unnecessary  supposition  that  'an  individual  in  entering  a  foreign  territory 
binds  himself  by  a  tacit  contract  to  obey  the  laws  enacted  by  it,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  good  order  and  tranquillity  of  the  realm.'  Phillimore,  i. 
I  oooannii. 
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making  firom  them.  Modem  legislation,  in  dealing  with  part  I. 
purely  private  relations  between  individuals,  is  more  anxious  ^^^IL."' 
to  give  effect  to  those  relations  as  thej  really  are,  or  as  it  is 
ooDoeiYed  that  they  ought  to  be,  than  to  affirm  the  exclusive- 
nesB  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty ;  and  there  are  many  cases 
in  which,  this  object  is  best  attained  by  allowing  the  law  of  , 
the  conntiy  to  which  a  foreigner  belongs  to  operate  in  lieu 
of  the  territorial  law  when  the  two  are  in  conflict.  The 
concessions  or  relaxations  of  sovereign  rights  which  it  has 
become  customary  for  civilised  nations  to  make  for  these  reasons 
have  given  rise  to  a  body  of  usage  of  considerable  bulk^  called 
private  intomational  law.  Private  international  law  is  not 
however  a  part  of  international  law  proper.  The  latter,  as 
has  been  seen,  is  concerned  with  the  relations  of  states ;  in  so 
&r  as  individuals  are  affected,  they  are  affected  only  as  mem- 
bers of  their  state.  Private  international  law  consists  in  rules 
by  which  states  consent  to  guide  their  conduct  in  dealing  with 
foreign  individuals  not  as  members  of  their  state,  but  simply 
as  persons  whose  private  relations  can  in  the  opinion  of  the 
state  exercising  jurisdiction  be  best  regulated  by  observance 
of  these  rules.  In  the  following  work,  therefore,  private 
international  law  will  not  be  touched  upon. 

One  further  limitation  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty  there  Duty  of 
is,  which,  unlike  the  customary  derogation  last  mentioned,  tering 
is  obligatory  in  strict  law.     As  has  been  already  mentioned,  ^!^°^^^® 
international  law   is  a  product  of  the   special  civilisation  criminal 
of  modem  Europe,  and  is  intended  to  reflect  the  essential  foreignen. 
facts  of  that  civilisation  so  far  as  they  are  fit  subjects  for 
international  rules.    Among  these  facts  is  the  existence  in 
almogt  all  states  of  a  municipal  law,  consonant  with  modern 
European  ideas,  and  so  administered  that  foreigners  are  able 
to  obtain  criminal  and  civil  justice  with  a  tolerable  approach 
to  equality  as  between  themselves  and  the  subjects  of  the 
state.    International  law  therefore  contemplates  the  existence 
of  sneh  law  and  such  administration ;  and  a  state,  professing 
to  be  subject  to  international  law,  is  bound  to  furnish  itself 

E  2 
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PARTI,  with   them.     If  it  fails  to  do  so,  either  through  the   im- 

L  '  perfection   of  its    civilisation,  or  because   the  ideas,  upon 

which  its  law  is  founded,  are  alien  to  those  of  the  European 
peoples,  other  states  are  at  liberty  to  render  its  admission 
to  the  benefits  of  international  hiw  dependent  on  special 
provision  being  made  to  8afeguai*d  the  person  and  property 
of  their  subjects^. 
Respon-  §  II.  The  exclusive  force  possessed  by  the  will  of  an 
a  8ta^  ^  independent  community  within  the  territory  occupied  by  it 
is  necessarily  attended  with  corresponding  responsibility.  A 
state  must  not  only  itself  obey  the  law,  but  it  must  take 
reasonable  care  that  illegal  acts  are  not  done  within  its 
dominions.    Foreign  nations  have  a  right  to  take  acts  done 

^  Since  the  year  1856  Turkey  has  been  in  the  position  of  a  state,  obliged  to 
submit  to  derogations  frpm  her  full  rights  of  sovereignty,  in  consequence  of  her 
institutions  not  being  in  reasonable  harmony  with  those  of  European  countries. 
At  Tarious  times  from  1535  to  the  present  century,  arrangements  called  Capi- 
tulations, and  treaties  coniirmatory  of  them,  were  made  between  the  Porte 
and  European  States,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  withdraw  foreigners  from 
Turkish  jurisd'ction  for  most  civil  and  criminal  purposes.  Turkey  was  then 
outside  the  pale  of  international  law ;  but  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  she  wm 
brought  within  it.  On  general  principles  the  Capitulations  should  have  been 
abrogated;  and  in  Protocol  ziv,  of  March  35,  1856,  it  appears  that  'M.  le 
Baron  de  Bourqueney  et  les  autres  pl^potentiairee  ad^iettent  que  lee  capita- 
lations  r^pondent  h  une  situation  k  laqueUe  le  traits  de  paix  tend  n^cessalre* 
ment  k  mettre  fin.*  They  have  nevertheless  been  maintained.  It  is  evident 
that  a  law  inextricably  mixed  up  with  a  religion  which  rejects  equality  between 
believers  and  unbelievers,  and  an  administration  so  corrupt  as  is  that  of  Turkey, 
offer  no  guarantee  that  foreigners  will  be  treated  with  a  sufficient  modicum 
of  justice. 

Roumania  and  Servia  are  in  a  like  legal  situation.  As  provinces  at  first, 
and  then  as  states  dependent  on  Turkey,  they  were  subject  to  the  Capitulationa ; 
and  when  their  independence  was  acknowledged  by  the  treaty  of  Berlin  it  waa 
provided  that  foreign  immunities  should  be  continued.  Their  case  is  a  more 
remarkable  one  than  that  of  Turkey.  Their  religion  is  no  source  of  difficulty, 
and  their  laws  are  modelled  upon  the  Code  Napoleon.  They  are  merely  ex- 
cluded from  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty  because,  through 
ignorance  and  evil  traditions,  the  administrators  of  justice  are  not  worthy  of 
trust. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  would  be  considerable  difficulty  in  imposing  limita- 
tions of  the  above  kind  on  a  state  which  had  already  been  admitted  to  the  full 
privileges  of  international  law ;  but  practical  difficulties  of  application  do  not 
affect  the  question  of  principle. 
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upon  the  territory  of  a  state  as  being  primd  facie  in  con-  part  I. 
sonanee  with  its  will;  since,  where  uncontrolled  power  of  ^"j^"- 
effective  willing  exists,  it  must  be  assumed  in  the  absence  of 
proof  to  the  contrary  that  all  acts  accomplished  within  the 
lange  of  the  operation  of  the  will  are  either  done  or  permitted 
by  it.  Hence  it  becomes  necessary  to  provide  by  municipal 
law,  to  a  reasonable  extent^  against  the  commission  by  private 
persons  of  acts  which  are  injurious  to  the  rights  of  other 
states,  and  to  use  reasonable  vigour  in  the  administration  of 
the  law  so  provided. 

A  seoond  duty  arising  out  of  the  right  of  independence  is  Duty  of 
that  of  respecting  the  independence  of  others.    As  has  already  thl^de^^ 
been  said,  a  state  has  entire  freedom  of  external  and  internal  Pf  ^^dence 

of  other 

aetion  within  the  law.     To  interfere  with  it  therefore  is  a  states. 
wrong,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  there  are  rights  or  duties 
which  have  priority,  either  invariably  or  under  certain  circum*- 
stanoes,  over  the  duty  of  respecting  independence. 

That  there  is  one  such  right  is  incontestable.  Even  with  Priority  of 
individuab  living  in  well-ordered  communities  the  right  of  oft^^pre- 
self-preservation  is  absolute  in  the  last  resort.    A  fortiori  it  is  ^^^^^J^o*^ 

,  ,  ,  over  *"© 

so  with  states,  which  have  in  all  cases  to  protect  themselves,  foregoing 
If  the  safety  of  a  state  is  gravely  and  immediately  threatened  ^  ^' 
either  by  occurrences  in  another  state,  or  aggression  prepared 
there,  whieh  the  government  of  the  latter  is  unable,  or  pro- 
fesses itself  to  be  unable,  to  prevent,  or  when  there  is  an 
imminent  certainty  that  such  occurrences  or  aggression  will 
take  place  if  measures  are  not  taken  to  forestall  them^  the 
circumstances  may  fairly  be  considered  to  be  such  as  to  place 
the  right  of  self-preservation  above  the  duty  of  respecting 
a  fzeedom  of  action  which  must  have  become  nominal,  on 
the  supposition  that  the  state  from  which  the  danger  comes 
is  willing,  if  it  can,  to  perform  its  international  duties. 

Whether  there  is  any  other  right  or  duty   which  has  Whether 
pnoriiy  of  the  right  of  independence  so  long  as  a  state  pi^'^t^o/'^ 
endeavours,  or  professes  that  it  endeavours,  to  carry  out  its  *^"*y  ^^ 
strictly  international  duties  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  eminently  ority. 
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L  '  ing  to  limit  the  occurrence  ofsuch  interference  to  due  occasions, 

or  to  secure  that  it  shall  be  used  only  for  its  ostensible 
objects.  The  subject  will  be  touched  upon  elsewhere. 
Right  of  §  lij.  When  a  state  grossly  and  patently  violates  inter- 
represa  or  national  law  in  a  matter  of  serious  importance,  it  is  com- 
?il^ons  P®^^*  *^  *^y  state,  or  to  the  body  of  states,  to  hinder 
of  law.  the  wrong-doing  from  being  accomplished,  or  to  punish 
the  wrong-doer.  Liberty  of  action  exists  only  within  the 
law.  The  right  to  it  cannot  protect  states  conmiitting  in- 
fractions of  law,  except  to  the  extent  of  providing  that 
they  shall  not  be  subjected  to  interference  in  excess  of  the 
measure  of  the  offence ;  infractions  may  be  such  as  to  justify 
remonstrance  only,  and  in  such  cases  to  do  more  than  re- 
monstrate is  to  violate  the  right  of  independence.  Whatever 
may  be  the  action  appropriate  to  the  case,  it  is  open  to  every 
state  to  take  it.  International  law  being  unprovided  with  the 
support  of  an  organised  authority,  the  work  of  police  must  be 
done  by  such  members  of  the  community  of  nations  as  are 
able  to  perform  it.  It  is  however  for  them  to  choose  whether 
they  will  perform  it  or  not.  The  risks  and  the  sacrifices  of 
war  with  an  offending  state,  the  chances  of  giving  umbrage 
to  other  states  in  the  course  of  doing  what  is  necessary  to 
vindicate  the  law,  and  the  remoter  dangers  that  may  spring 
from  the  ill-will  produced  even  by  remonstrance,  exonerate 
countries  in  all  cases  from  the  pressure  of  a  duty. 
Moral  §  13.  Of  the  duties  which  flow  directly  from  the  possession 

Btates.^  ^y  states  of  a  moral  nature,  one  only,  viz.  that  of  good  faith, 
Duty  of  can  probably  be  said  to  have  acquired  a  legal  value.  In 
^  '  '  recognising  the  binding  force  of  contracts,  law  takes  it  up 
and  includes  it  in  itself.  But  there  can  be  little  question  that 
all  other  duties,  which  are  independent  of  the  l^al  principles 
already  stated,  remain  in  the  stage  of  purely  moral  obliga- 
tions. There  are  but  two,  both  arising  out  of  the  duty  of 
sociability,  which  can  at  all  be  said  to  put  in  a  serious  claim 
to  fall  within  the  boundaries  of  law. 
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It  is  not  nnoonimonly  said  that  nations  have  a  right  to  PABT  I. 

maintain  inteiconrse,  if  it  so  pleases  them,  with  other  nations ;     J  ' 

that  an  entire  refasal  on  the  part  of  a  state  to  allow  of  inter-  AUeged 

course,  by  being  a  denial  of  a  fundamental  legal  obligation,  is  of  a  state 

a  renunciation  of  the  advantages  of  international  lawj  so  that^^^^^ 

a  nation  becomes  an  outlaw  by  isolating  itself;  and  that  in<^^^d 
.     ,         ,      .  *.,,,,  .       otherinter- 

particular  the  mnocent  use  of  the  land  and  water  communica-  course  to 
tions  within  the  territory  of  a  state  cannot  be  withheld  from  tai^edwith 
other  states,  and  the  privilege  of  trade  in  articles  of  neces-  ^^  ^7 
aty  cannot  be  refused^.  The  doctrine  is  no  doubt  limited  by  oountries. 
the  qualification  that  a  state  may  take  what  measures  of  pre- 
caution it  considers  needful  to  prevent  the  right  of  access  and 
intercoorse  from  being  used  to  its  injury,  and  may  subject 
foreigners  and  foreign  trade  to  regulation  in  the  interest 
either  of  its  own  members  or  of  states  which  it  wishes  to 
&vour.  In  the  last  resort  however  there  would  still  remain 
a  right  taking  priority  of  the  rights  of  independence  and 
property,  and  capable  of  being  enforced,  if  broken,  by  war.  Of 
the  working  of  such  a  rights  if  it  existed,  there  would  be  deep 
traces  in  both  law  and  history.  In  law  however  it  cannot  be 
pretended  that  any  definite  usages  are  to  be  referred  to  it, 
except  those  of  the  freedom  of  territorial  seas  to  navigation 
and  of  the  opening  of  rivers  to  coriparian  states.  The  former 
can  be  accounted  for  as  readily  by  the  absence  of  any  wish  to 
interfere  with  harmless  navigation  as  by  the  recognition  of  a 
right ;  and  the  latter  will  be  seen  later  to  be  destitute  of  an 
authoritative  character.  The  evidence  of  history  is  still  less 
favourable.  States  formerly,  claimed  a  right  of  innocent 
passage  for  military  purposes.  But  this,  so  far  from  governing 
the  rights  of  independence,  has  long  been  recognised  to  be 

■  Heffler,  §  a6  and  33 ;  Grotius,  De  Jure  BeUi  et  Pacis,  Ut.  ii.  ch.  ii.  §  13; 
BImitachll,  p.  26, 

'Rtb  doctrine  is  at  least  an  old  one.  FranciscaB  2t  Victoria  (Belectiones 
HwologicflB,  Belect.  v.  sect.  iii.  a)  ai^ed  that  the  Spaniards  had  a  right  to  go 
lad  hye  in  the  Indies  because  it  has  been  the  custem  from  the  beginning  of 
the  vorld  for  any  one  to  go  into  whatever  country  he  chooses,  and  prohibition 
of  tntnukoe  is  a  yiolent  measure  not  far  remoTed  from  war. 
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PAKT  I.  subordinate  both  to  them  and  to  the  duties  of  neutrality  which 
cHAP^n.  ^^^  founded  on  them.  In  other  directions  there  is  no  trace  of 
the  operation  of  the  supposed  right.  It  is  true  that  the 
interest  which  every  country  has  in  trade  prevents  the 
questions  from  arising  which  might  be  produced  by  total  or 
by  almost  complete  seclusion  ;  but  if  so  wide-reaching  a  right 
had  been  admitted  at  all  as  an  operative  rule  of  law,  the 
occasions  for  its  emplojrment  adversely  to  foreign  states  would 
neither  have  been  few  nor  insignificant. 
Alleged  It  is  also  alleged  that  states  have  a  right  to  require  that 
of  extra-  pcrsons  accuscd  of  crime,  who  have  escaped  into  a  foreign 
crii^alB.  <50untry,  shall  be  delivered  up  for  trial  and  punishment  on 
conviction.  Authority  is  much  divided  on  the  matter ;  but 
there  appears  on  the  whole  to  be  a  distinct  preponderance  of 
opinion  against  the  existence  of  the  right,  and  the  weight  of 
argument  unquestionably  leans  in  the  same  direction.  Some- 
times it  is  said  that  crimes,  or  at  least  the  more  serious  crimes, 
are  not  merely  an  infraction  of  a  command  which  a  particular 
society  chooses  to  give ;  they  sap  the  foundations  of  social 
life,  they  are  an  outrage  upon  humanity  at  large,  and  all 
human  beings  therefore  ought  to  contribute  to  repress  them. 
More  commonly  it  is  said  that  all  nations  have  a  common 
interest  in  the  repression  of  crime,  that  its  commission  is 
encouraged  when  a  criminal  enjoys  immunity  so  soon  as 
he  leaves  the  territory  of  his  country,  and  that  in  order 
to  secure  reciprocity  states  must  give  up  criminals  at  the 
demand  of  their  neighbours.  The  latter  views  are  just,  but  it 
is  difficult  to  connect  them  with  a  duty  of  extradition.  An 
obligation  to  do  an  act  for  the  benefit  of  another  person 
cannot  be  founded  on*a  demonstration  that  to  perform  it  will 
be  advantageous  to  the  doer.  The  former  argument,  on  the 
other  hand,  goes  too  far.  It  implies  that  international  law 
commands  human  beings  to  combine  for  the  repression  of 
everything  which  is  grossly  injurious  to  the  bases  of  social 
life.  This  evidently  it  does  not  do ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
even  in  the  particular  question  of  extradition,  states  have 
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been  &r  from  acknowledgiDg  a  daty  of  giving  up  criminals,  part  i. 
Surrender,  apart  fix)m  convention,  has  been  unusnal,  and  ^^^' "' 
when  effected,  it  has  been  treated  as  an  act  of  comity.  In 
recent  times,  since  facility  of  travel  has  given  criminals  more 
opportunities  of  escaping  from  the  scene  of  their  crime,  and 
it  has  consequently  become  important  to  be  able  to  obtain 
their  extradition,  delivery  for  specified  crimes,  and  mider 
specified  conditionB,  has  been  provided  for  internationally 
by  express  agreements.  Positive  international  law  therefore 
does  not  recognise  the  duty  of  extradition ;  in  other  words, 
assuming  international  law  to  be  what  it  was  stated  to  be  in 
the  Introdaction,  the  duty  of  extradition  cannot  at  present 
exists  That  it  is  not  only  wise  to  give  up  fugitive  criminals, 
but  that  they  ought  to  be  surrendered,  may  readily  be 
granted.  But  the  obligation  is  that  only  which  is  stated 
by  M.  Bluntschli^;  the  individual,  he  says,  does  not  com- 
pletely satisfy  the  call  of  moral  duty  if  he  merely  does  what 
is  right  within  his  own  sphere  of  activity,  without  offering 
a  hand  to  others  who  need  it  to  do  right  in  their  sphere: 
and  just  as  little  does  a  state  entirely  fulfil  its  task  if  it  acts 
justly  in  its  own  dominions,  but  declines  to  give  to  other 
states  the  help  of  which  they  are  in  want. 

By  many  writers  the  ceremonial  rules  which  regulate  the  Duties  of 
forms  of  state  relations  are  included  in  international  law.  ^  ^* 
They  conceive  that  tl^  feelings  of  honour  and  personal 
dignity  possessed  by  states  not  only  prompt  a  wish  that  the 
existence  of  those  feelings  shall  be  recognised  by  other  states, 
but  confer  a  legal  right  to  demand  external  manifestations  of 
recognition.     To  the  English  mind  the  elevation  of  courtesy, 

^  Hie  chief  anthoriiieB  on  either  side  are  enmnerated  by  Foeliz,  Droit  Inter- 
nalkmal  Feit^  Uy.  ii.  tit.  iz.  ch.  yiL,  and  Yon  Bar,  Das  Internationale  Privat- 
und  Strafrechty  §  148.  Among  recent  authors.  Sir  R.  PhilHmore  (i.  §  occlxiv), 
Woobey  (§  77),  Bluntschli  (§  395),  and  Fiore  (Trattato  di  Diritto  Intema- 
sooale  Pnbblioo,  §  611),  deny  that  extradition  is  legally  obligatory.  Calvo 
(liT.  XT.  Sect,  ii)  gives  a  very  fuU  accomit  of  the  treaties  on  the  subject,  and 
of  practice  independently  of  treaties. 

*  Staatsworterbnch,  i.  501. 
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L  '  pression,  into  a  legal  duty  is  not  easily  comprehensible.    The 

most  that  can  be  said  of  them  is  that  an  intentional  breach  of 
ceremonial  rules  is  an  offensive  act^  and  that  an  offensive  act 
is  inconsistent  with  the  comity  which  exists  between  Mendly 
nations ;  but  their  disregard  gives  no  right  to  exact  repara- 
tion by  force,  or  to  take  any  further  measures,  if  reparation 
be  denied,  than  to  return  discourtesy  with  discourtesy,  or  to 
withdraw  from  actively  friendly  intercourse  K 
liunsoepti-     §  1 4.  It  being  recognised  that  states  are  unable  to  main- 
the  open    tain  effective  control  over  large  spaces  of  sea,  so  as  to  be  able 
"^  ^  ^    to  reserve  their  use  to  themselves,  it  is  a  prihciple  of  inter- 
atedas       national  law  that  the  sea  is  in  general  insusceptible  of  ap- 
propriation as  property.     The   qualifications  by  which    the 
application  of  this  principle  is  limited  will  be  examined  later. 

^  InternatioxLal  owemonial  rules  liaye  reference  to — 

I.  The  direct  relations  of  sovereigns  with  each  other. 
a.  Diplomatic  correspondence. 

3.  The  intercourse  of  official  persons  with  each  other, 

4.  Maritime  ceremonial. 
Ample  infonnation  with  respect  to  them  will  be  found  in  HefiWr  (§  194-7), 
Cairo  (§  296-345)1  or  Kluber  (Droit  des  Grens  Modeme  de  TEurope,  §  89-122). 


property. 


CHAPTEE    III. 

GEKKBAL  PBINCIPLES  OF  THE  LAW  QOYERNING 
STATES  IK  THE  RELATIOK  OF  WAR. 

§  15.  When  differences  between  states  reach  a  point  at  part  l 

CHAP.  Ill* 

which  both  parties  resort  to  force,  or  one  of  them  does  acts     _1. 
of  Yiolence  which  the  other  chooses  to  look  upon  as  a  breach  JP^^ 
of  the  peace^  the  rektion  of  war  is  set  up,  in  which  the  com-tion  of  war 
batants  may  use  reguhited  violence  against  each  other  until 
one  of  the  two  has  been  brought  to  accept  such  terms  as  his 
enemy  is  willing  to  grant. 

§  1 5.  As  international  law  is  destitute  of  any  judicial  or  The  place 
administrative  machinery,  it  leaves  states,  which  think  them-^^it!^^'^ 
selves  aggrieved^  and  which  have  exhausted  all  peaceable  **^°*^  ^^• 
methods  of  obtaining  satisfaction,  to  exact  redress  for  them- 
selves by  force.     It  thus  recognises  war  as  a  permitted  mode 
of  giving  effect  to  its  decisions.    Theoretically  therefore,  as 
it  professes  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  the  relations  of  states 
which  can  be  brought  within  the  scope  of  law,  it  ought  to 
detennine  the  causes  for  which  war  can  be  justly  undertaken ; 
in  other  words,  it  ought  to  mark  out  as  plainly  as  municipal 
law  what  constitutes  a  wrong  for  which  a  remedy  may  be 
sought  at  law.     It  might  also  not  unreasonably  go  on  to 
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PART  I.  disconrage  the  commission  of  wrongs  by  investing  a  state 

L   '  seeking  redress   with  special   rights  and   by  subjecting  a 

wrong-doer  to  special  disabilities. 
How  far  in-     The  first  of  these  ends  it  attains  to  a  certain  degree, 
law  defines  though  very  imperfectly.    It  is  able  to  declare  that  under 
of  wiff  ""^  certain  circumstances  a  clear  and  sufficiently  serious  breach 
of  the  law,  or  of  obligations  contracted  under  it,  takes  place. 
But  in  most  of  the  disputes  which  arise  between  states  the 
grounds  of  quarrel,  though  they  might  probably  be  always 
brought  into  connection  with  the  wide  fundamental  principles 
of  law,  are  too  complex  to  be  judged  with  any  certainty  by 
reference  to  them ;  sometimes  again  they  have  their  origin 
in  divergent  notions,  honestly  entertained,  as  to  what  they 
consist  in,  and  consequently  as  to  the  injunctions  of  secondary 
principles  by  which  action  is  immediately  governed;    and 
sometimes  they  are  caused  by  collisions  of  naked  interest 
or  sentiment,  in  which  there  is  no  question  of  right,  but 
which  are  so  violent  as  to  render  settlement  impossible  until 
a  struggle  has  taken  place.    It  is  not  therefore  possible  to 
frame  general  rules  which  shall  be  of  any  practical  value, 
and  the  attempts  in  this  direction,  which  jurists  are  in  the 
habit   of  making,   result   in  mere   abstract    statements    of 
principles,  or  perhaps  of  truisms,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
reproduce  ^. 
The  legal        The  second  end  international  law  does  not  even  endeavour 
partiea  to   ^  attain.     However  able  law  might  be  to  declare  one  of  two 
fati^lyto  co°itatants  to  have  committed  a  wrong,  it  would  be  idle  for 
each  other,  it  to  affect  to  impart  the  character  of  a  penalty  to  war,  when 
it  is  powerless  to  enforce  its  decisions.     The  obedience  which 
is  paid  to  law  must  be  a  willing  obedience,  and  when  a  state 
has   taken   up  arms   unjustly  it  is  useless  to   expect  it  to 
acquiesce  in  the  imposition  of  penalties  for  its  act.     Inter- 
national law  has  consequently  no  alternative  but  to  accept 

*  Ayala,  De  Jure  et  Officiis  Bellicis,  lib.  i.  c.  ii.  $  34 ;  Grotius,  De  Jure 
Belli  et  Pacis,  lib.  i.  c.  iii.  §  4,  and  lib.  iii.  c.  iii.  §  1,  and  c.  iv ;  Vattel,  liv. 
iii.  ch.  xii.  §  190-2 ;  De  Martens,  Pr^da,  §  365 ;  HaUeck,  i.  473. 
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which  the  parties  to  it  may  set  up  if  they  choose,  and  to     L 

buy  itself  only  in  regulating  the  effects  of  the  relation. 
Hence  both  parties  to  every  war  are  regarded  as  being  in 
an  identical  legal  podtion,  and  consequently  as  being  possessed 
of  equal  righted 

§  17.  The  use  of  violence  by  a  country  towards  its  enemy  limits  of 
necessarily  suspends  the  fuU  observance  of  the  right  to  thetouscf 
enjoyment  of  independence  and  of  the  continuance  and  de-  7^^^®°<^ 
vdopment  of  existence,  which  a  state  possesses  when  in  its 
normal  relation  to  others.  Except  in  so  far  ako  as  the  right 
to  use  violence  may  be  limited  by  something  external  both  to 
itself  and  to  any  of  the  rights  over  which  it  thus  has  a  neces-* 
Gary  precedence,  it  is  incompatible  with  a  secure  enjoyment  of 
the  rights  of  property.  The  more  important  therefore  of  the 
definite  rights  belonging  to  states  in  their  normal  relation 
to  each  other  are  governed  by  the  right  to  use  violence  for 
a  specific  end.  The  temporary  and  exceptional  right  sup- 
plants for  the  moment  the  permanent  rights.  But  just  as 
?iolence  in  war  has  at  no  time  of  modem  European  history 
been  in  fact  exercised  without  the  encumbrance  of  moral 
restraint,  so  theoretically  it  must  always  be  exercised  with 
doe  regard  to  the  character  of  the  state  as  an  aggregate  com* 
posed  of  moral  beings.  It  is  agreed  that  the  use  of  wanton 
and  gratuitous  violence  is  not  consistent  with  the  diaracter  of 
a  moral  being.  When  violence  is  permitted  at  all^  the 
amonnt  which  is  permissible  is  that  which  is  necessary  to 
attflun   the  object  proposed.     The  measure  of  the  violence 


^  The  oonditioiifl  under  wliich  ww  U  jnst  are  largely  explained  by  Grotius 
(Kb.  ii  c  i.  and  xxii-vi),  Pufendorf  (bk.  viii.  c.  vi.  |  3),  Wolff  (Jub  Gent. 
(  617-46),  Yattel  (liT.  iii.  ch.  iii),  HaUeck  (ch.  xv),  and  Fiore  (ii.  238,  ed.  1869) ; 
ad  an  nuire  ahortly  noticed  by  FranciBcos  k  Ticioria  (Belect.  Theol.  vi), 
Ajala  (Hb.  i  e.  ii.  §  la),  Alberieos  GeniUifl  (De  Jnre  BeUi,  lib.  i.  c.  iii),  De 
Mattam  (Pr^di,  §  265),  and  Eiaber  ($  237).  Heffter  (§  113)  properly  cbarao- 
teriflea  diBcoMionfl  npon  the  subject  as  'oiseuses.'  The  doctrine  of  M.  Bluntschli 
(I  5' 5*8)  nrast  be  exempted  from  the  bhazge  of  being  tndstic,  whateyer  may 
be  the  criticism  to  which  it  is  expoaed  on  other  grounds. 
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PART  I.  which  is  permitted  in  war  is  therefore  that  which  is  required 
^^°^'  ™'  to  reduce  the  enemy  to  terms  ^.     It  is  of  course  evident  that 
this  amount  is   conceivably  variable,  that  greater  or  less 
violence  might  be  regarded  as  necessary  according  to  the 
degree  of  obstinacy  shown  by  the  enemy,  and  that  in  the 
absence  of  specific   rules,   applying  the   general   principle, 
a  latitude  might  be  given  to  belligerent  action  which  would 
reduce  the  principle  to  impotence.    At   this   point   usage 
steps  in,  and  provides  from  time  to  time  standards  of  per- 
missible violence  for  universal  application.    The  difierences 
in  the  kind  and  degree  of  resistance  which  can  be  offered 
by  civilised  nations  to  an  enemy  are  not  considered  to  be  such 
as  to  justify  differences  in  the  kind  of  violence  employed  to 
subdue  it.    In  all  wars  consequently  the  same  means  of  put- 
ting stress  upon  an  adversary  must  be  employed,  save  in  rare 
cases  when,  by  himself  overstepping  the  prescribed  bounds, 
the  latter  makes  it  necessary  or  allowable  to  adopt  exceptional 
measures  with  respect  to  him. 
In  wliat         International  law  as  applied  to  war  thus  consists  in  cus- 
tioxua  law  tomary  rules  by  which  the  maximum  of  violence  which  can 
tow       ^  regarded  as  necessary  at  a  given  time  is  determined, 
consists.     These  rules^  though  sufficiently  ascertained  at  any  particular 
moment  to  afford  a  test  of  the  conduct  of  a  state,  have  been, 
and  still  are,  changing  gradually  under  the  double  influence 
of  the  growth  of  humane  feeling  and  of  the  self-interest  of 
belligerents.     Springing  originally  from  limitations  upon  a 
right,  which  in  its  extreme  form  constitutes  a  denial  of  all 
other  rights,  and  developed  through  the  action  of  practical 
and  sentimental  considerations,  the  law  of  war  cannot  be 
expected  to  show   a  substructure  of  large  principles,  like 
those  which  underlie  the  law  governing  the  relation  of  peace, 
upon  which  special  rules  can  be  built  with  fair  consistency. 
It  is,  as  a  matter  of  &ct,  made  up  of  a  number  of  usages 
which  in  the  main  are  somewhat  arbitrary,  which  are  not 

'  GrotitiB,  lib.  iii.  c.  i.  §  2  ;  Yattel,  liv.  iii.  c.  yiii.  §  136-8 ;  Lampredi,  Juris 
Pablici  Uniyenalis  Theoremaia,  pan  iii.  0.  ziii.  §  1-5 ;  Keffter,  §  119. 
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always  yeiy  consistent  with  one  another,  and  which  do  not  PART  I. 
therefore  very  readily  lend  themselves  to  general  statements.  ^^°^][;2°' 
So  far  as  any  connection  between  them  exists,  it  can  be 
indicated  sufficiently,  and  more  conveniently  than  here,  when 
the  various  usages  are  separately  discussed. 

§  1 8.  In  what  has  just  been  said  it  has  been  taken  for  gpranted  The  doc- 
Uiat  a  certain  doctrine  is  not  part  of  international  law,  which  theraiation 
18  declared  by  many  writers  to  be  of  incontestable  authority,  ^7^^^ 
which,   if  it  is  really  accepted^  constitutes  a  fundamental  i^^diTiduals 
principle  of  the  laws  of  war^  and  which,  if  carried  out  to8o&ru 
its  natural  results,  would  deeply  modify  the  rules  by  which  ^"^^^^ 
belligerents  are  actually  guided.    A  doctrine  of  such  pre-*^*i^ 
tension  must  be  examined,  and  if  it  is  groandless,  must  beliostilitieB. 
shown  to  be  so,  before  the  special  rules  affecting  war  can 
be  satisfiustorily  treated. 

The  doctrine  in  question  starts  with  the  admitted  fact 
that  international  law  is  concerned  only  with  the  relations 
of  states^  and  that  war  is  consequently  'a  relation  of  a  state 
to  a  state,  and  not  of  an  individual  to  an  individual.'  The 
individual,  so  £ftr  as  he  is  affected  at  all,  is  affected  only 
through  his  state.  But  individuals^  it  is  said,  occupy  a 
double  position.  In  one  respect  they  are  private  persons, 
with  rights  of  property  and  person  which  have  no  relation 
to  state  life ;  and  in  another  they  are  members  of  the  state, 
from  whom  it  derives  its  means  of  canying  on  war,  and  whom 
it  employs  as  its  agents.  These  two  aspects  correspond, 
according  to  the  theoiy,  to  a  substantial  distinction ;  to 
which  some  writers  give  effect  by  supposing  an  individual 
to  be  an  enemy  only  while  actually  fighting  for  his  country, 
and  others  by  regarding  him  as  such  to  the  extent  only  that 
he  is  in  the  service  of  his  state^  or  that  he  contributes  to 
enable  it  to  sustain  hostilities.  Both  consider  that  in  all 
matters  outside  one  or  other  of  these  lines  he  is  a  stranger 
to  the  war  in  person  and  property. 

In  opposition  to  this  doctrine  is  another,  which  also  takes 
as  its  basis  that  international  law  is  concerned  only  with 
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PART  I.  the  relations  of  states.     War  is  a  relation  between  states 

df  AP    TT¥ 

1.  '  alone.     But  states  being  the  only  subjects  of  international 

law^  that  law  takes  cognizance  of  the  individual  solely  through 
his  state,  and  as  belo;nging  to  it^  so  that  except  as  a  member 
of  it  he  has  neither  personal  nor  proprietary  rights.  Thus 
for  good  and  for  evil  he  is  wholly  identified  with  it,  and  when 
war  is  declared  he  becomes  the  enemy  of  the  enemy  state  and 
of  every  person  belonging  to  it. 

It  is  claimed  on  behalf  of  the  former  theory,  not  only  tiiat 

it  furnishes  an  admitted  principle  to  modern  international 

law,  but  that  it  is  in  fact  applied  in  many  of  the  actual  rules 

of  war,  and  that  many  of  the  improvements  by  which  modem 

law  is  distinguished  from  the  older  customs  are  due  to  it. 

Whether        In  the  first  hundred  and  seventy  years  of  the  existence  of 

taine  is      international  law  as  a  system,  the  notion  of  the  separability 

Bupported  ^^f  the  individual  from  his  state  for  the  purposes  of  war  was 

by  the  au-  ^  .        •    .      .  . 

thority—   unknown  to   international  jurists.    To  all  it  was  a  matter 
(').®^        of  course  that  the  subjects  of  an  enemy  state  were  themselves 

writers;  ,       ''  / 

individually  enemies*.  It  was  not  till  1801  that  the  theory 
of  the  exclusion  of  private  persons  as  such  from  the  hostile 
relations  of  the  states  to  which  they  belong  began  to  find 
its  way  into  international  law.  In  that  year  Portalis,  in 
a  speech  delivered  on  opening  the  French  Prize  Court,  said 
that '  war  is  a  relation  of  state  to  state,  and  not  of  individual 
to  individual.  Between  two  or  more  belligerent  nations  the 
private  persons  of  whom  those  nations  are  composed  are  only 
enemies  by  accident ;  they  are  not  so  as  men,  they  are  not 
even  so  as  citizens,  they  are  so  only  as  soldiers'.'    The 


^  Grotius,  lib.  iii.  c.  iii.  §  9,  and  c  iv.  $  8 ;  Pnfendorf,  bk.  viii.  ch.  vi ;  Molloy, 
De  Jure  Maritimo,  bk.  i.  ch.  i.  §  aa  ;  Bynkershoek,  Qusst.  J  or.  Pub.  lib.  i. 
c.  i. ;  Barlamaqui,  The  Principles  of  Natural  and  Politic  Law,  Trans,  by  Nugent, 
Tol.  ii.  pt.  iv.  ch.  iv.  §  ao ;  Wolff,  Jus  Gent.  &  721  and  723 ;  Vattel,  liv.  iii.  ch. 
T.  §  70-3  ;  Lampredi,  Jnr.  Pub.  Theorem,  pars  iii.  0.  xii.  §  10.  See  also  the 
judgment  of  Mr.  Justice  Johnson  in  the  case  of  the  Bapid,  viii  Czancfa,  160-2. 

'  Portalis  borrowed  his  doctrine  almost  textuaUy  from  Bousseau.  '  La  gueire/ 
says  the  latter,  'n'est  point  une  relation  d*homme  k  homme,  mais  une  relation 
d^^tat  k  ^tat,  dans  laqneUe  les  particuliers  ne  sont  enn^nis  qu'accidentellement. 
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doctrine  did  not  immediately  spread.     De  Martens^  Kluber,  PART  i. 

CHAP.  Ill* 

Kent,  Wheaton,  and  Manning  expressly  or  implicitly  mani-  — L 
fested  their  adherence  to  the  traditional  view;  and  an 
opinion  which  is  supported  by  their  authority  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  established  law  of  the  earlier  part  of  the 
present  centary^.  Their  example  has  more  recently  been 
followed  by  Biqnelme,  Twiss,  PhiUimore,  Halleck,  and 
Negrin  ^.     On  the  other  hand,  the  ideas  of  Rousseau  have 

noa  point  oamme  liommefl,  ni  m6me  comme  dtojeiiB,  mais  comme  BoldatB ;  non 
pomt  oomme  membree  de  la  patrie,  mais  comme  sea  d^fenBean.  Enfin  chaqne 
iiMt  Be  peat  avoir  pour  ennemis  qae  d'autres  4ita,iB,  et  non  pas  des  hcHnmee, 
attendn  qa'entre  choses  de  diTerseB  natures  on  ne  peat  fixer  aucnn  vrai  rapport.' 
He  goes  on  to  make  the  startling  assertion  that  'ce  prindpe  est  mdme  conforme 
SOX  mazimes  Stabiles  de  tons  les  temps  et  k  la  pratique  constante  de  tons  les 
peuples  polled*    Contrat  Social,  Uy.  i.  ch.  iv. 

With  an  admirable  irony,  of  which  it  is  hard  to  snppoBe  him  nnoonscious, 
Tilleyrand  wrote  to  Ni^mleon  in  1806 : — '  Trois  slides  de  dvilisation  ont  donn^ 
^  I'Enrope  nn  droit  des  gens  qne,  sdon  Tezpression  d'on  ^crivain  illustre,  la 
Bstnre  hmnaine  ne  samait  asses  reconnaltre.  Ce  droit  est  fond^  snr  le 
prindpe  qne  les  nations  doivent  se  £ftire  dans  la  paiz  le  plus  de  bien,  et  dans 
la  guerre  le  moins  de  mal  qn*il  est  possible. 

'  lyaprte  la  tnaTime  que  la  guerre  n'est  point  nne  relatioin  d*homme  k  homme, 
msis  one  relation  d'etat  k  ^tat,  dans  laqnelle  les  particuliers  ne  sont  ennemis 
qn^aeddentdlement,  non  point  comme  hommea,  non  pas  m^me  oomme  membres 
oa  SDJets  de  T^tat,  mais  nniqnement  comme  ses  d^ensenrs,  le  droit  des  gens  ne 
permet  pas  qne  le  droit  de  guerre,  et  le  droit  de  conqudte  qui  en  derive, 
B^^tendent  auz  citoyenppaisibles  et  sans  armes,  aux  habitations  et  aux  pro- 
pri^t^  privies,  aux  marchandises  de  commerce,  aux  magasins  qui  les  renferment, 
aux  diariots  qui  les  transportent,  aux  bAtiments  non  arm^  qui  les  Tdturent 
sor  les  rivieres  on  sur  les  mers,  en  un  mot  li  la  personne  et  auz  biens 
paiticolioB. 

'  Ce  ditrit^  n^  de  la  dvilisation,  en  a  favoris^  les  progr^.  C'est  k  lui  que 
l^EuTope  a  4i4  rede^ible  du  maintien  et  de  raocrdssement  de  prosp^t^,  au 
BiEea  mfime  des  guerres  fir^uentes  qui  Tout  divis^,'  &c.  Quoted  by  Heffter 
(note  to  $  119)  firom  the  Moniteur  of  Deo.  5,  1806. 

Hie  wars  ci  Napoleon  were  hardly  conducted  in  the  spirit  of  this  passage, 
whodi  indeed  may  be  suspected  to  have  been  only  written  for  the  purpose  of 
casting  odium  upon  the  power  which  captured  French  ships,  and  upon  which 
France  was  nnaUe  to  retaliate. 

^  De  Martens,  Frtfds,  §  263;  Kluber,  §  332;  Kent.Comm.i.  55;  Wheaton, 
Hem.  pi.  IT.  ch.  i.  §  6 ;  Manning,  Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Nations  (ed. 

'  Biqnelme,  lib.  L  c.  10 ;  Twiss,  ii.  §  43  ;  Phillimore,  iii.  §  Ixix ;  Halleck,  i. 
480;  Negrin,  Tratado  Elemental  de  Derecho  Intemadonal  Marltimo,  141. 
1%«  deliberate  Tiew  of  the  goYemment  of  the  United  States  is  shown  by  tiie 

F 


usage. 
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PARTI,  undoubtedly  become  a  commonplace  of  most  of  the  recent 

L  '  continental  writers^;   but   bowever  valuable  the  opinion  of 

Bome  of  these  may  be,  it  would  be  idle  to  put  them  in  com- 
petition with  the  mass  and  continuity  of  authorities  which 
are  arrayed  against  them,  unless  it  could  be  shown  that 
practice  has  clearly  anticipated  their  decision^  or  that  it  has 
recently  changed  to  accommodate  itself  to  their  views. 

(2)  of  Is^  then,  existing  usage  reasonably  consistent  with   the 

theory  in  question,  or  has  any  improvement  in  practice  taken 
place  which  can  fairly  be  attributed  to  its  influence  ?  If  indi- 
viduals are  not  enemies  as  men^  if  they  are  not  so  even  as 
subjects  of  the  state,  if  they  are  enemies  as  soldiers  only,  or  at 
most  as  officials  or  tax-payers,  an  enemy  can  have  no  right  to 
interfere  with  the  civil  organisation  of  the  hostile  country,  he 
can  have  no  right  of  doing  violence  directly  or  indirectly  to 
civilians,  he  can  have  no  right  to  touch  a  shilling  of  their  pro- 
perty or  to  derange  their  daily  life  by  using  for  military  pur- 
poses anything  which  belongs  to  them,  he  can  have  no  right  to 
treat  them  in  his  own  country  in  any  respect  less  favourably 
than  in  time  of  peace^.     Yet  not  a  single  modem  war  has 

20th  and  2iBt  articles  of  the  '  InBtructions  for  the  GoTemment  of  Armies 
in  the  Field/  in  which  it  is  laid  down  that  'Pnblic  war  is  a  state  of  aimed 
hostility  between  sovereign  nations  or  gov^nments.  It  is  a  law  and  reqniBite 
of  civilised  existence  that  men  live  in  political,  continuous  societies,  fimnin^ 
oiganised  units,  called  states  or  nations,  whose  constituents  bear,  enjoy,  suffery 
advance  and  retrograde  together,  in  peace  and  in  war.  The  citizen  or  native 
of  a  hostile  country  is  thus  an  enemy,  as  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  hostile 
state  or  nation,  and  as  such  is  subjected  to  the  hardships  t>f  the  war.*  See  also, 
for  the  doctrine  of  the  American  Courts,  White  v.  Burnley,  zz  Howard,  249. 

*  For  example,  Bluntschli,  Introd.  p.  33  and  §  530-1 ;  Fiore,  ii«  p««,  ch.  iii, 
ed.  1869 ;  De  Laveleye,  Du  Respect  de  la  Propri^t^  Priv^,  p.  a  6. 

It  is  to  be  wished  that  the  advocates  of  the  new  doctrine  were  more  sensible 
than  they  are  of  the  necessity  of  offering  some  proof  in  support  of  their  assertion 
that  it  has  replaced  the  previously  existing  law.  They  simply  take  for  granted 
that  the  latter  is  exploded.  M.  Pradier  Fod^,  in  his  notes  to  Yattel  (iii.  133, 
ed.  1863),  uses  typical  language  in  speaking  of  it  as  the  'erreur  si  ^trangement 
adopts  par  Yattel,  et  dont  le  droit  des  gens  du  ax^  siMe  a  £ut  justice.* 

'  What  is  said  above  need  not  be  pressed  so  far  as  to  exclude  from  the  list  of 
enemies  any  one  in  the  employment  of  the  state  or  actually  aiding  it  in  any  way, 
and  it  is  of  course  to  be  understood  that  the  property  of  the  state  itself,  in- 
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been  made,  except  upon  territory  of  which  the  population  has  PART  I. 

OHAF.  nil 

been  actiYely  friendly  to  the  invader,  without  every  one  of  these     

things  being  done ;  and  the  pages  of  the  writers  who  repeat 
the  empty  declamation  of  Fortalis  may  be  turned  over  in  vain 
for  a  word  which  denies  the  right  to  do  them.  On  entering 
his  enemy's  territory  an  invader  replaces  the  civil  govern- 
ment l^  military  control,  and  makes  any  changes  which  are 
necessary  for  his  safety  and  success ;  when  he  arrives  before 
a  fortress  he  not  only  bombards  it  without  thought  for  the 
peaceable  inhabitants,  but  he  often  directs  his  fire  upon  them 
and  their  houses  instead  of  upon  the  fortifications,  in  order 
that  the  commander  may  be  induced  by  their  sufiering^  to 
sorrender ;  the  property  of  his  enemy's  subjects  he  seizes  by 
way  of  contribution  and  requisition ;  he  forces  them  to  render 
him  personal  service  in  Airtherance  of  his  war ;  he  destroys 
their  buildings  and  cuts  up  their  fields  for  military  pur- 
poses; he  stops  fiirming  work  and  the  daily  intercourse 
of  the  country  by  requisitioning  carts  and  horses  and  mono- 
polising the  use  of  railways  and  canals ;  and  during  the  con- 
tinnance  of  the  war  he  denies  them  the  civil  justice  of  his 
courts.  Most  of  these  and  of  similar  acts,  which  are  habitually 
done,  are  necessary  to  war,  some  of  them  are  unnecessary ;  but 
all  alike  are  incompatible  with  any  reasonable  application 
of  the  principle  that  individuals  are  not  enemies. 

If,  again,  it  is  urged  that  practice,  to  whatever  extent  it^^^^ther 
may  fidl  below  a  theoretical  standard,  has  at  least  beenWbeen 


dndiag  the  money  payable  in  respect  of  ordinazy  taxes  as  it  becomes  due,  may 
be  aeised  by  the  enemy ;  bnt,  on  the  most  liberal  oonstmction,  the  language 
of  M.  Portalis  can  lead  to  nothing  less  than  what  is  said  in  the  text,  thus 
goaded;  and  as  the  extract  which  has  been  given  from  his  speech  is  repeated 
ad  mamaeam  by  the  writem  who  foUow  him,  it  must  be  assumed  to  embody 
their  views.  H.  Fiore  indeed  (ii.  270,  ed.  1869)  says,  'Tant  que  les  sujets 
dcs  diverB  MtkiM  ne  prennent  pas  personnellement  part  au  combat,  leurs  droits 
ei  Wars  bieiu  penonnels  ne  peuvent  pas  souffinr  k  cause  des  op^ratiomi  de*la 
gotxn,  dont  les  effets  Bont  limits  aux  droits  et  aux  propri^s  publiques  des 
nations  bdlig^raates.'  H.  Bluntschli  (p.  33)  may  not  seem  to  go  so  far ;  but 
if  he  does  not  intend  to  do  so,  he  is  inconsistent  with  his  own  opinion  as 
lin§  530-1. 

V  2 
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PART  L  improved  since  the  introduction  of  the  doctrine,  the  answer 

L     is  simple.     From  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  oentary  the 

modified     l^ws  of  war  have  been  continuously  softened  with  the  growth 

fluenoe  of  of  humanity.   It  would  be  hard,  and  probably  impossible,  to 

i^Q^     show  that  a  more  marked  or  rapid  change  has  occurred 

during  the  present  century  than  during  a  former  period  of 

equal  length ;  and  even  if  such  a  change  could  be  established, 

it  would  be  more  rational  to  attribute  it  to  a  reaction  from 

the  excesses  of  the  Napoleonic  wars^  to  the  influence  of  a  long 

peace,  and   above  all   to  the  general  softening  of  modem 

manners,  than  to  a  principle,  which  has  been  seen  to  be  at 

variance  with  practice,  which  perhaps  is  not  seriously  adopted 

even  in  theory  in  any  country,  except  by  writers,  and  which 

is  certainly  repudiated  in  England  and  the  United  States^  the 

inhabitants  of  which  may  justly  claim  not  to  have  less  than 

the  average  amount  of  humane  feeling. 

Reasons         There  are  two  reasons   for  which  it  is  satisfactory  to  be 

ing^"^'  atle  to  reject  the  doctrine  of  the  separability  of  the  individual 

^^*™«     from  the  state. 

jectionable.  The  first  is  that  the  doctrine  is  a  fiction.  International 
law  rests  no  doubt  in  great  part  upon  fictions.  But  they 
are  fictions  which  have  become  in  a  sense  realities  by  the 
degree  to  which  they  have  seized  upon  the  imaginations  of 
peoples,  and  to  which  they  have  been  acted  upon  for  genera- 
tions ;  in  the  main  also  they  are  antecedent  to  international 
law ;  they  may  have  been  strengthened  by  it ;  but  to  begin 
with  they  imposed  themselves  upon  it.  New  fictions  are 
in  a  different  position.  As  obvious  unrealities  they  are  desti- 
tute of  inherent  force,  and  they  consequently  ought  never 
to  be  lightly  introduced.  In  the  present  case  it  is  impossible 
to  draw  a  real  distinction  between  the  public  and  private 
aspects  of  the  individual.  The  state  is  made  up  of  the  sum 
of  the  individuals  belonging  to  it,  and  its  will  is  the  sum  of 
their  wills.  It  is  by  pressure  of  different  kinds  which  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  them  individually  that  the  state  is 
compelled  to  submit  to  a  victor.    To  separate  individuals 
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theoretically  from    the    state  in   respect  of  a  number    of  PARTI, 
interests,   which    are    nevertheless    recognised   in  universal  .  — 1 
piactice  as  giving  a  fair  hold  for  putting  stress   upon  it, 
is  simply  to  ignore  facts.     To  separate  the  state  from  the 
individuals  which  compose  it  is  to  reduce  it  to  an  intangible 
abstraction. 

Hie  second  reason  is  that  the  doctrine  is  mischievous. 
It  is  the  argumentative  starting-point  of  attack  upon  the 
right  of  capture  of  private  property  at  sea.  Whatever  from 
certain  points  of  view  may  be  the  merits  of  this  question,  it 
is  inconvenient,  to  say  the  least  of  it^  that  the  discussion  as  to 
the  propriety  of  retaining  the  right  should  be  placed  upon  a 
false  basis,  and  that  by  the  quiet  assumption  of  an  inadmis- 
sible principle  the  semblance  of  a  justification  should  be 
obtained  for  branding  a  practice  as  an  iniquitous  contra- 
vention of  rule,  which  in  reality  is  in  harmony  with  the 
ground  principles  of  the  laws  of  war.  StiU  more  objection- 
able is  its  effect  upon  the  legal  position  of  the  inhabitants  of 
a  militarily  occupied  country.  If  they  are  not  enemies  they 
have  no  right  of  resistance  to  an  invader ;  the  spontaneous 
riong  of  a  population  becomes  a  crime ;  and  the  individual 
is  a  criminal  who  takes  up  arms  without  being  formally 
enrolled  in  the  regular  armed  forces  of  his  state.  The 
customs  of  war  no  doubt  permit  that  such  persons  shall 
under  certain  circumstances  be  shot,  and  there  are  reasons 
for  permitting  the  practice;  but  to  allow  that  persons 
dudl  be  intimidated  for  reasons  of  convenience  from  doing 
certain  acts,  and  to  mark  them  as  criminals  if  they  do 
them,  are  wholly  distinct  things.  A  doctrine  is  intolerable 
which  would  inflict  a  stain  of  criminality  on  the  defenders 
of! 


>  In  wpaJdag  npon  thu  point,  Baron  Lambermont,  one  of  the  Belgian  dele- 
gaiei  ai  tbe  Conforenoe  of  Bnuselfl^  said,  '  H  y  a  des  chosee  qui  se  font  k  la 
gncsTC^  qm  ee  feront  tonjonre,  et  que  Ton  doit  bien  accepter.  Mais  il  8*agit  id 
de  ks  oonTcrtir  en  lois,  en  preflcriptions  positives  et  Internationales.  Si  des 
dio  jeni  doiTent  6tre  condnita  an  snpplice  pour  avoir  tent^  de  dtfendre  leur 
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PART  I.  pftjs  an  p^iil  de  leur  vie,  il  ne  faut  pas  qn*il«  tronvent  inacrits  rar  la  poteau  an 
CHAP.  ni.  pied  duquel  ils  seront  fdsill^  Tarticle  d*iin  traits  rign^  par  leor  propre 
gonTemement  qui  d*avanoe  les  candamzudt  k  mort*  Pari.  PaperB,  Miooell. 
No.  1, 1875,  p.  93.  The  efforts  of  some  of  the  great  military  powers  at  the  Con- 
ference to  suppress  the  right  of  a  popolation  to  defend  itself  were  so  sturdily 
resisted  by  several  of  the  minor  states  that  the  draft  rules  originally  propooed 
were  modified,  as  a  result  of  the  discussion  which  took  place,  in  a  sense  &yoiir> 
able  to  the  right. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

GEKEBAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE   LAW  GfOYERKING 

BELLIGBBBNTS  AUD   NEUTBALS   IK   THEIR 

RELATIONS  WITH  BACH   OTHER. 

§19.  The  rudimentary  propositions  of  international   law  parti. 
contemplate  no  other  relations  than  those  of  war  and  peace.  ^^^'  '^' 
At  a  time  when  the  relations  of  countries  in  amity  with  one  How  the 
another  were  the  subject  of  elaborate  rule^  and  when  thcofneu- 
violence  of  war  was  already  limited  by  definite  customs,  ^^^^  ^^ 
nentraUty  had  no  existence.     If  hostilities  broke  out  between  ^©"ned. 
two  states,  every  other  was  an  ally  or  an  enemy.     Little 
by  little  a  third  attitude  became  recognised  as  possible  and 
Intimate;   and  its  maintenance  has  gradually  been  trans- 
fomied  into  a  duty  by  the  jealousy  of  belligerents,  whose 
anxiety  to   deprive  their  enemy  of  advantages  which  the 
preference  of  the  neutrals  might  give  to  him  has  been  helped 
by  the  eqnal  anxiety  of  neutrals  to  continue  their  habits  of 
trade  and  intercourse.    A  code  of  rules  has  grown  up  aCFect- 
ing  states  in  their  new  relations,   which   in   part  is  the 
accidental   result  of  the  immediate  collision  of  interests  of 
various  strength,  in  part  is  a  &ir  deduction  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  law  governing  states  in  their  normal  relations, 
and  in  part  represents  a  compromise  between    conflicting 
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PART  I.  deductions  from  those  principles  and  from  the  rights  which 

CHAP    IV  •         ^  •  t      ■  • 

L  '  belligerents  are  conceived  to  possess  as  against  their  enemies. 

As  these  last-mentioned  principles  and  rights  are  equally 
starting-points  in  law,  and  as  they  contemplate  the  contra- 
dictory states  of  war  and  peace,  and  have  no  inherent  refer- 
ence to  any  third  relation  in  which  countries  can  stand  to 
one  another,  any  compromise  arrived  at  between  them  may 
be  expected  to  be  rough.  As  a  matter  of  &ct,  not  only  is 
the  usage  which  governs  the  conduct  of  neutrals  and  belli- 
gerents often  inconsistent  with  itself,  but  there  are  even 
two  broadly  divided  tendencies  of  opinion  as  to  its  right 
basis,  of  which  one  prefers  the  interests  of  the  neutral  and 
the  other  those  of  belligerents. 

However    unfortunate    the    existence  of  these  divergent 

tendencies  may  be,  they  are  equally  defensible  theoretically 

on  the  fundamental  principles  with  which  the  law  of  neutrality 

is  bound  to  conform;   and  as  it  is  beyond  the  province  of 

the  international  lawyer  to  settle  precedence  between  the 

interests    of   neutrals    and  belligerents,  he  must  leave   to 

moralists  and  to  statesmen  the  task   of  deciding  which   of 

the  two  are  the  more  worthy  of  encouragement,  and  therefore 

which  theoretic  tendency  is  to  be  preferred. 

The  nidi-       §  20.  It  is  a  reasonable,  and  indeed  a  necessary,  deduc- 

painciple    ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^®  principle  that  a  state  is  bound  to  respect  the 

of  the  law  right  of  free  action  possessed  by  other  states,  that  it  must 

trality.       not  allow  feelings   of  friendship  for  a  country  to  betray  it 

SipLtial    ^"^  embarrassing  an  enemy  of  the  latter  in  the  exercise  of 

conduct,     hig  legitimate  rights  of  war.     It  has  been   mentioned   as 

an   incident    of  sovereignty   that    every  people    possessing 

sovereignty  has  the   right  of  determining  what  kind  and 

amount  of  intercourse  it  will  maintain  with  foreign  nations, 

and  that  it  may  choose  to  mark  out  one  as  an  object  for 

greater   friendship  than   another.     In  time   of  peace  it   is 

easy  to  accord  such  preference,  and  to  remain,  nevertheless, 

on  terms  of  perfect  amity  with  less  favoured  countries.     But 

during  war,  privileges  tending  to  strengthen  the  hands  of 
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one  of  two  belligerents  help  him  towards  the  destruction  of  PART  I. 

CHAPa  IV. 

his  enemy.  To  grant  them  is  not  merely  to  show  less  — L 
friendship  to  one  than  the  other ;  it  is  to  embarrass  one  by 
lesenring  to  the  other  a  field  of  action  in  which  his  enemy 
cannot  attack  him ;  it  is  to  assame  an  attitude  with  respect 
to  him  of  at  least  passive  hostility.  If  therefore  a  people 
desires  not  to  be  the  enemy  of  either  belligerent,  its  amity 
must  be  colourless  in  the  eyes  of  both;  in  its  corporate 
capacity  as  a  state  it  must  abstain  altogether  from  mixing 
itself  up  in  their  quarrel. 

In  the  oldest  and  most  rudimentary  form  of  the  theory 
of  neutrality  this  principle  was  fully  recognised.  But  when 
once  its  dictates  had  been  satisfied,  the  duties  of  a  state  were, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  supposed  to  end. 

§21.  Gradually,  as  the  theory  of  neutrality  was  worked  Territorial 
out,  it  came  to  be  thought  that  a  neutral  state  is  not  merely  j^eigntj  as 
itself  bound  to  refrain  from  helping  either  of  two  belligerents,  */^^^ 
but  that  it  is  also  bound  to  take  care  to  a  reasonable  extent  reeponsi- 
that  neither  one  nor  the  other  shall  be  prejudiced  by  acts 
oyer  which  it  is  supposed  to  haye  control.  States  become 
affected  by  the  duty  of  responsibility  which  is  correlative 
to  the  bet  of  sovereignty.  Sovereign  states  being  in  pos- 
Bession  of  the  sole  right  to  decide  what  acts  shall  or  shall 
not  be  openly  done  within  their  territory,  all  countries  are 
supposed  to  be  jealous  of  any  infringement  of  that  right ; 
and  no  stranger  being  able  to  look  behind  the  fact  of 
Eovereignty,  they  are  supposed  to  be  capable  of  securing 
that  it  shall  be  respected.  It  would  neither  be  likely,  nor 
is  it  found  to  be  the  fact,  that  nations,  in  matters  connected 
principally  with  their  own  interests,  regard  with  patience 
any  exercise  of  authority  or  of  force  within  their  territories 
independently  of  their  own  sanction.  If  therefore  a  people 
18  found  to  acquiesce  in  conduct  injurious  to  its  friends; 
if  it  permits  a  belligerent  to  use  its  lands  or  its  harbours  as 
the  scene  of  hostile  action,  or  the  basis  of  hostile  preparation, 
a  violent  presumption  is  raised  that  its  neutrality  is  unreal, 
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PART  I.  and  that  it  deliberately  intends  under  the  mask  of  equal 
CHAP.  IV.  fj^eudgiijp  ^  help  the  belligerent  who  has  committed  an 
unpunished  offence. 

The  reasoning  which  applies  to  strangers  applies  also  to 
subjects.  As  the  presumption  that  a  sovereign  has  control 
over  avowed  acts  done  within  his  dominions  is  still  stronger 
in  the  case  of  subjects  than  of  foreigners,  if  any  acts  are 
done  by  them  which  are  in  opposition  to  his  declared  policy, 
it  is  easier  to  believe  the  declaration  to  be  false  than  the 
power  to  be  inadequate.  Prima  facie  everything  which  they 
do  is  permitted  by  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  admitted  that  no  government  can 
exercise  an  inquisitorial  surveillance  over  all  the  doings  of 
persons  living  within  its  jurisdiction.  There  is  a  point  at 
which  the  responsibility  of  a  state  ceases  in  respect  of  con- 
cealed acts.  What  this  point  is  will  be  a  subject  for 
consideration  later. 

In  all  this  it  is  evident  that  the  duties  of  a  neutral  state 
are  identical  with  those  of  a  state  in  a  time  of  universal 
peace.  It  is  at  peace  with  both  the  parties  to  a  war;  it 
must  therefore  fulfil  its  pacific  duties  with  respect  to  them. 
The  only  difference  in  the  position  of  a  state  in  the  two 
cases  of  peace  and  neutrality  is  that  the  range  and  frequency 
of  the  occurrences  which  call  for  the  fulfilment  of  duty  in 
time  of  war  is  greater  than  in  time  of  peace.  In  peace, 
attempts  to  use  the  territory  of  a  state  to  the  injury  of 
another  state  are  only  made  by  private  persons  and  are  rare, 
in  war  they  may  be  made  by  a  belligerent  state  itself  as  well 
as  by  its  subjects,  and  they  may  occur  at  any  moment.  A 
state  may  therefore  be  reasonably  expected  to  show  somewhat 
more  watchfulness  as  a  neutral  than  can  be  demanded  from 
it  in  a  season  of  apparent  tranquillity. 
Territorial  §  a».  Afl  territorial  sovereignty  brings  with  it  duties,  so 
reignty  as  it  Supplies  the  measure  of  neutral  responsibility.  A  state 
sure^oT^  cannot  be  asked  to  take  cognizance  of  what  occurs  outside 
its  own  borders.     In  another  country  it  obviously  cannot  act. 
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On  the  se&  it  is  not  required  to  act,  both  because  its  juris-  PART  I. 

diction,  being  confined  to  its  own  ships,  is  inadequate^  and     '_ 

because  it  would  be  beyond  the  power  of  any  state  to  super-  neutral 
vise  the  actions  of  its  subjects,  or  of  persons  who  may  havebility. 
made  improper  use  of  its  territory,  on  all  the  oceans  of  the 
world.  A  state  therefore  washes  its  hands  of  responsibility 
at  the  edge  of  its  territorial  waters.  Of  whatever  hostile 
conduct  its  subjects,  or  other  persons  issuing  from  its  shores, 
may  be  guilty^  the  remedy  of  a  belligerent  is  upon  them 
personally,  and  not  upon  the  nation  to  which  they  belong 
or  the  territory  of  which  they  may  have  used. 

§23.  Connected  with  the  cessation  of  state  control  at  theRiffhtAof 
frontier  of  state  territory,  though  not  springing  from  it,  is jfgauhk 
a  privilege  of  interference  with  neutral  commerce  which  belli- 5"*^^* 

^         ^  of  oom- 

gerents  have  been  allowed  to  establish.  Much  of  the  trade  mercUl 
which  is  ordinarily  carried  on  between  states,  and  which  dividnals. 
they  have  a  right  to  carry  on  with  whom  they  choose  in 
virtue  of  their  general  right  of  self-developmeut,  is  incom- 
patible with  the  successful  conduct  of  warlike  operations. 
An  army  cannot  permit  free  ingress  into  a  besieged  town, 
or  egress  from  it.  The  stress  put  upon  a  country  by  blockade 
would  be  nullified  if  neutral  merchants  were  allowed  to  bring 
in  everything  that  the  blockaded  state  might  want.  And 
there  are  kinds  of  merchandise,  the  supply  of  which  to  a 
belligerent,  owing  to  their  direct  usefulness  in  war,  is  pecu- 
liarly injurious  to  his  adversary.  It  is  considered  that  the 
harm  done  to  a  belligerent  by  noxious  trade  is  so  great 
as  to  outweigh  the  loss  inflicted  upon  a  neutral  by  inter- 
ruption or  restriction  of  his  commerce.  A  belligerent  con- 
sequently is  held  to  have  a  right  to  exact  that  trade  which 
is  injurious  to  his  operations  shall  be  restrained.  There 
are  only  two  ways  in  which  this  can  be  efiected.  Either 
the  neutral  sovereign  may  be  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  his  subjects,  or  the  belligerent  may  himself  be  entrusted 
with  the  necessary  power.    The   grave  and  obvious  incon- 
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PARTI,  veniences  inseparable  from  the  former  method^  would  have 

L  '  secured  its  rejection  if  the  impatience  of  belligerents   had 

not  denied  it  the  opportunity  of  trial ;  but  the  actual  prac- 
tice in  fact  arose  because  it  was  easy  for  the  belligerent  to 
protect  himself  by  summary  action,  while  it  was  not  easy 
for  the  neutral  sovereign  to  g^ve  him  an  equal  security. 

The  origin  of  the  privilege  was  lawless,  but  existing  custom 

fortunately  gives  effect  to  a  real  distinction  which  separates 

non-neutral  acts,  with  which   the   state  is   identified,  from 

commercial  acts  done  by  individuals  from  which  a  belligerent 

suffers.' 

iMstinction     An  act  of  the  state  which  is  prejudicial  to  the  belligerent 

state  acts   ^  necessarily  done  with  the  intent  to  injure;  but  the  com- 

mOTdaT     '^^'^ci^l  ^*   of  the  individual  only  affects   the  belligerent 

actooftho  accidentally.     It  is  not  directed  against  him ;  it  is  done  in 
individnaL  o  * 

the  way  of  business,  with  the  object  of  getting  a  business 

profit,  and  however  injurious  in  its  consequences,  it  is  not 
instigated  by  that  wish  to  do  harm  to  a  particular  person 
which  is  the  essence  of  hostility.  It  is  prevented  because 
it  is  inconvenient,  not  because  it  is  a  wrong ;  and  to  allow 
the  performance  by  a  subject  of  an  act  not  in  itself  improper 
cannot  constitute  a  crime  on  the  part  of  the  state  to  which 
he  belongs.  Trade  between  a  neutral  individual  and  a  belli- 
gerent, which  is  prejudicial  to  the  operations  of  a  country 
at   war,  not  being  in  itself  wrong,  even  in   the  qualified 


^  '  No  power  can  exercise  such  an  effectiye  control  over  the  actions  of  each 
of  its  subjects  as  to  prevent  them  from  yielding  to  the  temptations  of  gain  at 
a  distance  from  its  territOTy.  No  power  can  therefore  be  effectually  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  aU  its  subjects  on  the  high  seas ;  and  it  has  been  found  more 
convenient  to  entrust  the  party  injured  by  such  aggressions  with  the  power  of 
checking  them.  This  arrangement  seems  beneficial  to  all  parties;  for  it 
answers  the  chief  end  of  the  law  of  nations,-— checking  injustice  without  the 
necessity  of  war.  Endless  hostilities  wotild  result  from  any  other  arrangement. 
If  a  government  were  to  be  made  responsible  for  each  act  of  its  subjects,  and 
a  negotiation  were  to  ensue  each  time  that  a  suspected  neutral  merchant- 
man entered  the  enemy's  port,  either  there  must  be  a  speedy  end  put  to 
neutrality,  or  the  afiGsurs  of  the  belligerent  and  neutral  must  both  stand  still.* 
Lord  Brougham's  Works,  ed.  1857,  viii.  386. 
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sense  in  which  non-neutral  national  acts  can  be  said  to  be  PARTI. 

wrong,  the  belligerent  right  to  interfere  with  it  is  theoretically     '_ 

a  derogation  from  the  strict  rights  of  the  neutral  state^ 
which  refrains  in  so  far  as  its  subjects  are  affected  by  the 
belligerent  from  protecting  them  in  the  performance  of  innocent 
acts.    The  justification  of  this  usage  lies  in  its  convenience. 

By  existing  custom  the  belligerent  has  the  right  of  hinder-  The  belli- 
ing  neutral   commerce  when  it  is   noxious  to   him,  either  Su^e<Ho 
because  it  supplies  his  enemy  with  articles  of  direct  use  i^f^S!^  ^^ 
war,  or  because  it  diminishes  the  stress  which  he  puts  upon  directly, 
his  enemy;  or  even  because  it  is  tainted  by  association  with 
hostile  property.     In  all  these  cases  the  neutral  trader  is 
left  &ce  to  face  with  the  belligerent  nation.     It  alone  de- 
termines whether  he  has  infringed  its  privileges,  and  in  its 
courts  alone  can  he  in  the  first  instance  find  a  remedy  for 
wrongs  done  to  him  by  its  agents.    The  neutral  state  cannot 
interfere  until  the  belligerent  has  overstepped  the  boundary 
of  his  rights.    When  he  has  done  this  by  rendering  unjust 
decisions,  the  question  transfers  itself  to  another  head  of  inter- 
oiational  law.     The  belligerent  has  practically  committed  an 
act  of  war,  and  the  neutral  state  can  demand  and  exact  such 
reparation  as  may  be  needful. 

§  24.  It  appears,  then,  that  international  usage  as  between  Division  of 
belligerents  and  neutrals  consists  of  two  branches,  distinct  neutraUw 
in  respect  of  the  parties  affected,  of  the  moral   relation  of  2!^^^® 
these  parties  to  each  other^  and  of  the  means  by  which  a 
breach  of  the  accepted  rules  can  be  punished. 

In  one  the  parties  are  sovereign  states.     Both  of  these  i.  That 
are  affected  by   the  same  duties  as  in  peace   time.    The  states^ 
belligerent  therefore  remains  under  an  obligation  to  respect  ^^'^*" 
the  sovereignty  of  the  neutral ;  the  neutral  is  under  an  equal  one  an- 
obligation  not  to  aid  directly  or  indirectly^  and  within  cer- 
tain limits  to  prevent  a  state  or  private  persons  from  aiding 
in  places  under  his  control^  the  enemy  of  the  belligerent  in 
matters  immediately  bearing  on  the  war.     If  a  wrong  is 
done,  the  remedy  is  of  course  international. 
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PART  I.       In  the  other  the  parties  are  the  belligerent  state  and  the 

L  '  neutral  individual.    They  are,  and  can  be,   bound  bj  no 

^"^^  obligations  to  each  other.  The  only  duty  of  the  individual 
states  and  is  to  his  own  sovereign ;  and  so  distinctly  is  this  the  case, 
duals  in  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  intent  to  injure  a  foreign  state  are 
their  rela-  ^j^jy  wroufiT  in  80  Eeut  as  they  compromise  the  nation  of  which 

tion  to  one         •'  ^  •'  * 

another,  the  individual  is  a  member.  At  the  same  time  the  only  duty 
of  the  belligerent  state  is  to  beings  of  like  kind  with  itself ; 
and  it  is  merely  bound  to  behave  in  a  particular  manner 
to  the  neutral  individual  because  of  the  international  agree- 
ment which  sets  limits  to  the  severity  which  may  be  used 
in  repressing  his  noxious  acts.  But  within  these  limits  the 
belligerent  is  irresponsible.  He  exacts  in  his  own  prize- 
courts  the  penalty  for  infraction  of  the  rules  which  he  is 
allowed  to  enforce ;  and  if  he  inflicts  a  wrong,  it  is  for  him 
to  repair  it. 
The  two  §  2,5,  This  distinction  between  the  usages  affecting  national 
are^oi^   ^^^  private  acts  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  habits  of  nations. 

times  con-  ^^  ^^  ^{j^g  since  the  rules  which  make  up  international  law 

fused  with  ^  ^ 

each  other,  assumed  definite  shape  has  there  been  any  room  for  question 

as  to  the  existence  or  nature  of  an  authoritative  practice  in 

the  matter.     But  the  usage  was  shaped  in  the  first  instance 

by  the  blind  working  of  natural  forces^  and  its  permanence 

is    more    due   to    their    continued    operation   than   to    the 

clearness  with  which  its  principle  has  been  defined  by  leg^al 

writers.    It  has  been,  and  still  is,  usual  for  them  to  confiise 

neutral  states  and  individuals  in  a  conmion  relation  towards 

belligerent  states;   and  in  losing  sight  of  the  sound  basis 

of  the  established  practice  they  have  necessarily  failed  to 

indicate  any  clear  boundary  of  state  responsibility.    This 

want  of  precision  is  both  theoretically  unfortunate,  and  not 

altogether  without  practical  importance.     For  it  has  enabled 

governments  from  time  to  time  to  put  forward  pretensions, 

which  though  they  have   never  been  admitted   by  neutral 

states,  and  have  never  been  carried  into  effect^  cannot  be 

often  made  without  endangering  the  stability  of  the  principles 
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tbey  attack.   But  the  common  sense  of  statesmen  has  generally  PART  i. 

met  such  pretensions  with  a  decided  assertion  of  the  authorita-     L.  ' 

tive  doctrine^  and  state  papers  are  not  wanting  in   that 
clearness  which  is  deficient  in  the  writings  of  jorists. 

In  1777  M.  de  Yergennes,  in  his  observations  on  the  cele- 1777» 
brated  Englidi  'M^moire  Justificatif '  of  that  year,  said  that  statement 
*it  will  be  foond^  whether  by  consulting  usage  or  treaties,  ^*^®^'^' 
not  that  trade  in  articles  contraband  of  war  is  a  breach  of 
neutrality,  but  that  the  persons  engaged  in  it  are  exposed  to 
the  confiscation  of  their  goods  ^'    When  England  suggested  1 793*. 
to  the  United  States  in  1793  ^^^  ^^  government  of  that  statement 
oountiy  *will  deem  it  more  expedient  to  prevent  the  execution^       ^^' 
of  tiie  President's  Proclamation  than  to  expose  vessels  belong- 
ing to  its  citizens  to  those  damages  which  may  arise  from 
their  carrying  articles  of  the  description  above-mentioned,' 
Mr.  Jefferson  answered,  <  Our  citizens  have  always  been  free 
to  make,  vend,  and  export  arms.     It  is  the  constant  occu- 
pation and  livelihood  of  some  of  them.    To  suppress  their 
callings,  the  only  means  perhaps  of  their  subsistence,  because 
a  war  exists  in  foreign  and  distant  countries,  in  which  we 
have  no  concern^  woxdd  scarcely  be  expected.    It  would  be 
hard  in  principle  and  impossible  in  practice.     The  law  of 
nations^  therefore,  respecting  the  rights  of  those  at  peace 
does  not  require  from  them  such  an  internal  derangement  of 
their  occupations^.'    Again,  in  1855,  President  Pierce,  speak- 1855,  do. 
ing  of  articles  contraband  of  war,  laid  down  more  plainly 
«that  the  laws  of  the  United  States  do  not  forbid  their 
citizens  to  sell  to  either  of  the  belligerent  powers  articles 


1  De  Mfloieiu,  Caofles  C^^bree  dn  Droit  des  Gens,  iii.  247.  The  oorrectnefls 
of  ML  de  Vergemiee*  law  iB  not  affected  by  the  oircnmstanoe  that  the  facts 
in  the  pttrticnlar  case  do  not  seem  to  haye  been  altogether  coTered  by  the 
prineiple  which  he  stated.  The  exportations  of  articles  contraband  of  war  of 
which  the  Ei^lish  government  complained,  were  chiefly  made  by  a  body  of 
persons  who  owned  piiyateers,  sailing  mider  the  American  flag,  bat  fitted  out 
in  French  ports,  and  manned  by  Frenchmen.  In  such  a  case  exportations  of 
anna  might  fiurly  be  taken  as  part  of  a  series  of  hostile  operations. 

'  Mr.  Jefferson  to  Mr.  Hammond,  May  15,  1793. 
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PART  I.  contraband  of  war,  or  take  munitions  of  war  or  soldiers  on 

CHAP    IV 

L  '  board  their  private  ships  for  transportation;   and  although 

in  so  doing  the  individual  citizen  exposes  his  property  or 

person  to  some  of  the  hazards  of  war,  his  acts  do  not  involve 

any  breach  of  national  neutrality,  nor  of  themselves  implicate 

the  government  V 

The  two         In  unfortunate  contrast  with  these  frank  expressions  of  the 

of  law        cl^'^  ^®  of  Ift^  w*8  ^^^  doctrine  maintained  by  the  United 

^^J^^ j^  States  during  the  civil  war,  and  afterwards  before  the  tribunal 

the  United  of  arbitration  at  Geneva.     It  was  then  urffed  that  though 

States  and  .  .       .  .  . 

Gennany.  belligerents  may  not  ^  infringe  upon  the  rights  which  neutrals 

have  to  manufacture  and  deal  in  military  supplies  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  commerce,'  yet  that  'a  neutral  ought  not  to 
permit  a  belligerent  to  use  the  neutral  soil  as  the  main  if  not 
the  only  base  of  its  military  supplies^;'  in  other  words,  it  was 
argued  that  the  character  of  contraband  trade  alters  with  the 
scale  upon  which  it  is  carried  on.  In  like  manner,  during 
the  Franco-German  war  of  1870,  Count  Sismarck  accused  the 
British  Government  of  not  acting  'in  conformity  with  the 
position  of  strict  neutrality  taken  by  it,'  in  permitting  con- 
tracts to  be  entered  into  by  the  French  Government  with 
English  houses  for  the  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition^. 
These  claims  are  reflected  in  the  language  of  M.  Bluntschli, 
who  declares  that  while  ^  the  neutral  state  cannot  be  asked  to 
prevent  the  issue  in  small  quantities  of  arms  and  munitions 
of  war,  it  is  altogether  di£Eerent  with  wholesale  export.  The 
latter  gives  a  sensible  advantage  to  one  of  the  two  parties,  and 
in  the  larger  number  of  cases  is  in  fact  a  subsidy  ^ 

In  1 801,  by  Sometimes  an  inverse  confusion  occurs  to  that  which  is 
England. 

*  President  Piercers  Mesaage,  ist  Seecdon  34th  Congress. — ^Among  jnziBts 
Kent  (Comm.  lect.  vii)  and  Ortolan  (Dip.  de  la  Mer,  ii.  177)  are  distinguished 
by  their  clear  recognition  of  the  principle  involved  in  the  established  practice. 
See  also  the  judgment  of  Stoiy  in  the  case  of  the  Santissima  Trinidad,  vii 
Wheaton  (American  Reports),  340. 

'  Case  of  the  T7nited  States,  part  v. 

'  Xiord  Augustus  Loftos  to  Earl  Granville,  July  30,  1870;  State  Papen, 
Izz.  73.    See  also  Lord  Granville's  despatch  of  August  3,  id.  76. 

«  Dnnt  International,  $  766. 
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made  in  the  above  instance.  In  1801  an  English  frigate  PART  I. 
seized  some  Swedish  vessels  at  Oster  Ris^er,  within  Norwegian  ^^'  ^^' 
waters.  Lord  Hawkesbury  expressed  the  regret  of  the  English 
Government  that  the  Danish  sovereignty  had  been  violated, 
bnt  failed  to  see  that  the  international  illegality  of  the  capture 
required  the  application  of  an  international  remedy ;  and  pro- 
fessing that  the  government  had  no  power  to  restore  the 
ships,  referred  the  aggrieved  parties  to  the  courts^. 

Again^  in  1793,  ^^  ^^^  outbreak  of  war  between  Great  In  1793,  by 
Britain  and  France^  the  latter  power  endeavoured  to  use  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  as  a  base  of  operations  against 
English  commerce,  and  fitted  out  privateers  in  American 
ports.  While  measures  were  being  taken  to  put  a  stop  to 
these  proceedings,  the  American  Ministry  had  before  it  the 
question  in  what  manner  prizes  should  be  dealt  with  which 
had  been  taken  before  the  issue  of  commissions  by  the  French 
Minister  had  been  expressly  prohibited.  Mr.  Hamilton 
thought  that  the  prizes,  having  been  taken  in  derogation 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  the  question  of  the 
restoration  was  a  national  one;  but  Mr.  Jefferson  contended 
that  if  the  commissions  issued  by  the  French  Minister  were 
invalid,  and  the  captures  were  therefore  void,  the  courts 
would  adjudge  the  property  to  remain  in  the  former  owners; 
and  there  being  an  appropriate  remedy  at  law,  it  would  be 
irr^;ular  for  the  Government  to  interfere^.  It  was  finally 
decided  to  leave  the  British  owner  to  such  remedy  as  the 
courts  might  give  him,  and  the  United  States  only  ao- 
knowledged  an  international  liability  in  respect  of  vessels 
captured  after  formal  notice  to  the  French  Minister  that  the 
equipment  of  cruisers  would  be  looked  upon  as  an  infraction 
of  neutrality. 

>  Cotmt  Wedel-Jarlabeig,  the  Daniah  Minister  of  Foreign  Affiurs,  declared 
that  his  eorereign  'would  never  consent  that  the  open  violation  of  his  territory 
should  be  submitted  under  any  pretext  whatever  to  the  decision  of  the  courts.' 
In  the  end  Lord  Hawkesbory  receded  from  his  pretension,  and  the  ships 
were  given  np.  Ortolan,  Dip.  de  la  Mer,  Annexe  F.  iL  437>35,  where  the 
text  of  the  correspondence  is  to  be  found. 

'  lC«nhaIl*s  Life  of  Washington,  ii.  263-5. 

0 
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CHAPTER    I. 

COMMBNCEMENT  OP   THE  EXISTENCE  OP   A  STATE, 

CHANGES   IN   THE   STATE   PERSON,    AND 

EXTINCTION   OP   A   STATE. 

PART  II.      §  26.  Theoretically  a  politically  organised  commuuity 

L '    enters  of  right,  as  was  before  remarked,  into  the  family  of 

I^-^^en^-     states  and  mast  be  treated  in  accordance  with  law,  so  soon 

tion  of  a  .     .       , ,  1  ,         . 

state.  as  it  18  able  to  show  that  it  possesses  the  marks  of  a  stat«. 
The  commencement  of  a  state  dates  nevertheless  from  its  re- 
cogTiition  by  other  powers ;  that  is  to  say,  from  the  time  at 
which  they  accredit  ministers  to  it,  or  conclude  treaties  with 
it,  or  in  some  other  way  enter  into  such  relations  with  it  as 
exist  between  states  alone.  For  though  no  state  has  a  right 
to  withhold  recognition  when  it  has  been  earned,  states  must 
be  allowed  to  judge  for  themselves  whether  a  community 
claiming  to  be  recognised  does  really  possess  all  the  necessary 
marks,  and  especially  whether  it  is  likely  to  live.  Thus  al- 
though the  right  to  be  treated  as  a  state  is  independent  of 
recognition,  recognition  is  the  necessary  evidence  that  the 
right  has  been  acquired. 
Whether  Apart  from  the  rare  instances  in  which  a  state  is  artificially 
of  rox^-  formed,  as  was  Liberia,  upon  territory  not  previously  belong- 
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iog  to  a  civilised  power^  or  in  which  a  state  is  brought  by  pakt  il. 

increasiDg  civilisation  vvithin  the  realm  of  law,  new  states     1  * 

generally  come  into  existence  by  breaking  oflF  from  an  actually  tion  by 
existing  state.    In  the  latter  case  recognition  may  be  accorded  state  and 
either  by  the  parent  country  or  by  a  third  power,  and  it  i^^^^l^ 
sometimes  thoufirht  that  there  is  a  difference  of  kind  between  *re  dif- 

,  .  .  .  ferent. 

the  recognition  which  is  given  by  the  one  and  that  which 
proceeds  from  the  other.  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in  his 
speech  on  the  recognition  of  the  Spanish  American  States, 
regarded  the  word  *  recognition ',  when  applied  to  the  acts  of 
the  parent  state  and  of  other  states  respectively,  as  being 
'used  in  two  senses  so  different  from  each  other  as  to  have 
nothing  very  important  in  common/  and  Canning  held  a 
similar  view^  With  all  deference  for  such  high  authority, 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  in  what  the  difference  for  legal  purposes 
consists.  Of  course  recognition  by  a  parent  state,  by  imply- 
ing an  abandonment  of  all  pretensions  over  the  insurgent 
community,  is  more  conclusive  evidence  of  independence 
than  recognition  by  a  third  power,  and  it  removes  all 
doubt  from  the  minds  of  other  governments  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  recognition  by  themselves ;  but  it  is  not  a  gift  of 
independence ;  it  is  only  an  acknowledgment  that  the  claim 
made  by  the  community  to  have  definitively  established  its  in- 
dependence, and  consequently  to  be  in  possession  of  certain 
rights^  is  well  founded.  But  recognition  by  a  third  power 
amounts  also  to  this.  Practically,  no  doubt,  the  difference  in 
the  value  of  the  evidence  famished  by  recognition  in  the  two 
cases  is  not  unimportant.  When  a  state  has  itself  recognised 
the  independence  of  a  revolted  province  it  cannot  pretend 
that  recognition  by  other  states  is  premature.  When  it  has 
not  done  so^  it  may  often  be  possible  for  it  to  bring  the 
conduct  of  other  states  into  question,  and  to  argue  that 
I'ecf^nition  has  not  been  justified  by  the  facts;  and  where 
any  colour  exists  for  such  an  assertion^  the  state  which  has 

*  Mai^mtoBli,  MuoeUaneoQB  Works,  749  (ed.  1851) ;  Hansard,  New  Series, 
iii397. 
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1»ART  II.  recognised  an  insurgent  community  is  placed  in  a  false  position. 
1  *    Until  independence  is  so  consummated  tbat  it  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  be  permanent,  insurgents  remain  legally 
subject  to  the  state  from  which  they  are  trying  to  separate. 
Premature  recognition  therefore   is  a   wrong  done  to   the 
parent  state ;  in  effect  indeed  it  amounts  to  an  act  of  inter- 
vention.    Hence  great  caution  ought  to  be  exercised  by  third 
powers  in  granting  recognition ;  and,  except  where  reasons  of 
policy  interfere  to  prevent  strict  attention  to  law,  it  is  seldom 
given  unless  under   circumstances  which  set   its   propriety 
beyond  the  reach  of  cavil. 
Circum-  Most  text  Writers  are  somewhat  loose  in  their  treatment 
undaT       ^f  ^^^  circumstances  under  which  recognition  may  be  ac- 
^**^^.'®'    corded  by  third  powers.     They  either,  like  Kliiber,  bring  in 
iiiay  be  ac-  the  question  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  origin  of  the  new  state, 
third     ^   which  must  always  be  open  to  differences  of  opinion,  or,  like 
powers.      Wheaton,  speak  with  a  vagueness  which  renders  it  impossible 
to  be  sure  of  their  meaning^.     The  true  principles  of  action 
are  best  illustrated  by  the  conduct  of  England  and  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  South  American  Republics,  and  in 
the  debates  which  took  place  in  Parliament  when  the  question 
Case  of  the  of  their  recognition  was  considered.     In  1810  insurrections 
American  ^^oke  out  ovcr  the  wholc  of  Spanish  America.     That  which 
Republics,  toot  placc  in  Buenos  Ayres  was  immediately  successful,  the 
efforts  made  by  Spain  to  recover  a  footing  in  the  country  did 
not  even  lead  to  its  invasion,  and  it  formally  declared  its 
independence   in    1816.      Elsewhere  a  struggle  was  main- 
tained for  several  years  with  various  fortune,  but  already  in 
1815   onlookers   could   forecast  its   issue',   and   from    1818 
Chile,   which   declared   its   independence   in   that  year,  re- 
mained unmolested.     Things  being  in  this  state,  Mr.  Clay 
in  the  latter  year  laid  before  Congress  a  motion  in  favour 
of  recognition.     Notwithstanding  that  several  provinces  were 
completely  freed  from  the  Spaniards,  and  that  they  had  en- 

'  Kiaber,  §  23 ;  Wheaton,  Elem.  pt.  i.  ch.  ii.  §  7,  10. 
^  Annual  Register  for  that  year,  p.  128. 
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jojed  nndistarbed  mdependence  during  a  considerable  time,  part  li. 
the  permanence  of  the  existing  order  was  not  thought  to  be  ^^^^'  '* 
snfficientlj  assured  in  any  part  of  the  continent,  so  long  as 
the  mother  country  had  a  reasonable  chance  of  success  in 
places  which,  if  subdued,  would  serve  as  bases  of  operations 
against  the  remainder,  or  the  recovery  of  which  would  liberate 
her  forces  for  use  elsewhere.  The  motion  was  consequently 
rejected  by  a  large  majority.  It  was  not  till  1822,  when 
Colombia  had  expelled  the  Spaniards,  with  the  exception  of 
the  small  garrisons  of  two  blockaded  forts,  while  the  position 
of  Chile  and  Buenos  Ayres  remained  the  same^  that  President 
Monroe  felt  that  he  could  disregard  the  continuance  of  the 
struggle  in  Peru,  and  declared  in  his  message  to  Congress 
that  the  'contest  had  reached  such  a  stage,  and  been  at- 
tended  with  such  decisive  success  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
vioces,  that  it  merits  the  most  profound  consideration  whether 
their  right  to  the  rank  of  independent  states  is  not  complete/ 
On  the  matter  being  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Senate 
on  Foreign  A£Eairs^  a  report  in  favour  of  recognition  was  drawn 
up,  in  which^  it  may  be  noticed,  the  principle  was  affirmed 
that  'the  political  right  of  the  United  States  to  acknowledge 
the  independence  of  the  Spanish  American  Republics^  without 
offending  others,  does  not  depend  upon  the  justice  but  on  the 
actual  establishment '  of  that  independence.  Recognition  fol- 
lowed shortly  afterwards.  By  England  still  greater  delibera- 
tion was  displayed.  It  was  only  in  1824,  when  it  could  be 
asked,  'What  is  Spanish  strength?' — and  the  answer  was, 
'A  single  castle  in  Mexico,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Chile, 
and  a  small  army  in  Upper  Peru/  that  the  question  of  re- 
cognition was  considered  ripe  to  be  seriously  taken  in  hand. 
Even  then  Lord  Liverpool  and  Mr.  Canning  were  hardly  pre- 
pared to  entertain  it ;  and  the  debates  of  the  spring  of  that 
year  were  not  followed  by  the  recognition  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
Colombia,  and  Mexico  till  the  beginning  of  1825.  The  re- 
cognition of  Chile  was  postponed  because  of  the  instability 
of  its  internal  condition.    The  British  Government  may  per- 
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PART  II.  haps  have  been  unduly  slow  to  be  convinced  that  the  South 
1  '  American  Republics  had  in  fact  definitively  achieved  their  in- 
dependence ;  but  whether  they  were  right  or  wrong  upon  the 
question  of  fact,  and  whatever  differences  of  opinion  upon  this 
point  may  have  shown  themselves  during  the  debate,  the 
government  and  the  opposition  were  thoroughly  at  one  upon 
the  question  of  principle.  The  language  of  Lord  Liverpool, 
as  being  more  concise  than  that  used  by  other  speakers,  may 
be  quoted  to  show  the  views  of  Mr.  Canning,  of  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  and  of  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  as  well  as  of  himself.  ^  He 
had  no  difficulty,'  he  said,  '  in  declaring  what  had  been  his 
conviction  during  the  years  that  the  struggle  had  been  g^ing 
on  between  Spain  and  the  South  American  provinces — ^that 
there  was  no  right  while  the  contest  was  actually  going  on  . . . 
The  question  ought  to  be — was  the  contest  going  on  ?  He, 
for  one,  could  not  reconcile  it  to  his  mind  to  take  any  such 
step  so  long  as  the  struggle  in  arms  continued  undecided. 
And  while  he  made  that  declaration  he  meant  that  it  should 
be  a  bonafide  contest^.' 

Assuming  that  the  recognition  of  the  Spanish  Ameriean 


^  De  Martens,  Nonv.  Bee.  vi.  148,  154 ;  Hansard,  New  Ser.  z.  974  and  999, 
xi.  1344;  Annual  Begister.  The  principles  upon  which  the  British  and 
American  govemments  acted  in  the  case  of  the  South  American  Bepublics 
was  reaffirmed  by  Lord  Bussell  in  refusing  an  application  for  recognition  made 
by  the  Confederate  States  in  1862.  Iiord  Bussell  to  Mr.  Mason,  Aug.  2,  i86a. 
State  Papers,  North  America^  No.  2,  1863. 

Sir  W.  Harcourt  (Letters  of  Historicus,  Nos.  i,  ii  and  iii)  examines  the 
doctrine  of  recognition,  and  analyses  the  precedents  in  detail,  with  reference 
to  the  question  whether  it  would  have  been  proper  to  recognise  the  Confederate 
States  during  their  struggle  for  independence.  He  shows  that  several  caseB, 
such  as  those  of  Belgium  and  Greece,  which  are  often  spoken  of  as  instances 
of  mere  recognition,  are  in  fact  instances  of  intervention.  The  recent 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  Servia  and  Boumania  by  the  Great  Powers 
may  be  placed  in  the  same  category.  Becognition  in  the  case  of  these  states 
was  only  a  part  of  arrangements  made  and  imposed  by  the  Great  Powers  for  the 
general  settlement  of  the  South-East  of  Europe.  It  was  this  fact  which 
justified  those  powers  in  making  the  recognition  of  Boumania  dependent  on 
changes  being  made  in  its  municipal  laws,  and  in  postponing  it  until  those 
changes  had  been  effected.  For  the  circumstances  under  which  intervention 
is  permissible,  see  pt.  ii.  ch.  viii. 
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Bepablics  by  the  United  States  and  England  may  be  taken  part  li. 
as  a  typical  example  of  recognition  given  upon  unimpeachable   ^°^^'  ^' 
grounds,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  principle  that  recognition  Summary 
cannot  be  withheld  when  it  has  been  earned,  it  ^may  be  saidtions  under 
generally  that—  jj"^^  i"^- 

1.  Definitive  independence  cannot  be  held  to  be  established,  denoe  can- 
and  recognition  is  consequently  not  legitimate,  so  long  as  a  can  be  re- 
substantial   struggle   is   being  maintained   by  the  formerly  *^°fif""®^* 
sovereign  state  for  the  recovery  of  its  authority;  and  that 

2.  A  mere  pretension  on  the  part  of  the  formerly  sovereign 
state,  or  a  struggle  so  inadequate  as  to  offer  no  reasonable 
ground  for  supposing  that  success  may  ultimately  be  obtained, 
is  not  enough  to  keep  alive  the  rights  of  the  state,  and  so  to 
prevent  foreign  countries  from  falling  under  an  obligation 
to  recognise  as  a  state  the  community  claiming  to  have  be- 
come one. 

§  27.  When  a  new  state  splits  off  from  one  already  exist-  Relation 

or  ft  neiv 

iDg,  it  necessarily  steps  into  the  enjoyment  of  all  rights  state  to 

which  are  conferred  upon  it  by  international  law  in  virtue  ^^^V^ 

of  its  existence  as  an  international  person,  and  it  becomes  *f  ^  obliga- 
tions, &c.  of 
subject  to  all  obligations  which  are  imposed  upon  it  in  the  the  parent 

same  way.  No  question  therefore  presents  itself  with  re-' 
spect  to  the  general  rights  and  duties  of  a  new  state.  What 
however  is  its  relation  to  the  contract  obligations  of  the 
state  from  which  it  has  been  separated^  to  property  belonging 
to  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  latter,  and  to  property  be- 
longing in  common,  before  the  occurrence  of  the  separation, 
to  subjects  of  the  original  state  in  virtue  of  their  status  as 
such,  when  some  of  them  alFter  the  separation  become  subjects 
d  the  new  state  ? 

The  fact  of  the  personality  of  a  state  is  the  key  to  the  Personal 
answer.    With  rights  which  have  been  acquired,  and  obliga-",^*^*^^ 

tions  which  have  been  contracted,  by  the  old  state  as  personal  ^^^  *c- 

•'  ^  adhere  to 

rights  and  obligations  the  new  state  has  nothing  to  do.     The  the  parent 

old  state  is  not  extinct ;  it  is  still  there  to  fulfil  its  contract" 

duties,  and  to  enjoy  its  contract  rights.    The  new  state,  on 
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I* ART  n.  the  other  hand,  is  an  entirely  fresh  being.  It  neither  is,  nor 
cHAP^i.  j^g  j^  represent,  the  person  with  whom  other  states  have 
eontraoted;  they  may  have  no  reason  for  giving  it  the 
advantages  which  have  been  accorded  to  the  person  with 
whom  the  contract  was  made,  and  it  would  be  unjost  to 
saddle  it  with  liabilities  which  it  would  not  have  accepted  on 
its  own  account.  What  is  true  as  between  the  new  state  and 
foreign  powers,  is  true  also  as  between  it  and  the  old  state. 
From  the  moment  of  independence  all  trace  of  the  joint  life 
is  gone.  Apart  from  special  agreement  no  survival  of  it  is 
possible,  and  the  two  states  are  merely  two  beings  possessing 
no  other  claims  on  one  another  than  those  which  are  con- 
ferred by  the  bare  provisions  of  international  law.  And  as 
the  old  state  continues  its  life  uninterruptedly,  it  possesses 
everything  belonging  to  it  as  a  person,  which  it  has  not 
expressly  lost ;  so  that  property,  and  advantages  secured  to  it 
by  treaty,  which  are  enjoyed  by  it  as  a  personal  whole,  or 
by  its  subjects  in  virtue  of  their  being  members  of  that 
Local  whole,  continue  to  belong  to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  rights 
olSi«L*^  possessed  in  respect  of  the  lost  territory,  including  rights 
tioDfl  &o.    under  treaties  relating:  to  cessions  of  territory  and  demarcations 

are  traiui-  °  '' 

ferred  to    of  boundary,  obligations  contracted  with  reference  to  it  alone, 

Btate.  ^  *^^d  property  which  is  within  it,  and  which  has  therefore  a 
local  character,  or  which,  though  not  within  it,  belongs  to 
state  institutions  localised  there,  transfer  themselves  to  the 
new  state  person.  Conversely,  of  course,  the  old  state  person 
remains  in  sole  enjoyment  of  its  separate  territory,  and  of  all 
local  rights  connected  with  it. 

Thus  treaties  of  alliance,  of  guarantee,  or  of  commerce  are 
not  binding  upon  a  new  state  formed  by  separation,  and  it  is 
not  liable  for  the  general  debt  of  the  parent  state ;  but  it  has 
the  advantages  of  privileges  secured  by  treaty  to  its  people 
as  inhabitants  of  its  territory  or  part  of  it,  such  as  the  right 
of  navigating  a  river  running  through  other  countries  up- 
wards or  downwards  from  its  own  frontier ;  it  is  saddled  with 
local  obligations,  such  as  that  to  regulate  the  channel  of  a 
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river,  or  to  levy  no  more  than  certain  dues  along  its  course ;  part  li. 

CSBAP.  I. 

and  local  debts,  vehether  they  be  debts  contracted  for  local     L  ' 

objects,  or  debts  secured  upon  local  revenues,  are  binding 
upon  it.  If  debts  are  secured  upon  special  revenues  derived 
from  both  sections  of  the  old  state — if,  for  example,  they  are 
secured  upon  the  customs  or  excise,  they  are  evidently  local 
to  the  extent  that  the  hypothecated  revenues  are  supplied  by 
the  two  sections  respectively;  they  must  therefore  be  propor- 
tionately divided.  Property  which  becomes  transferred  by 
the  fiict  of  separation  consists  in  domains,  public  buildings, 
museums  and  art  collections,  communal  lands,  charitable  and 
odier  endowments  connected  with  ihe  state,  and  the  like. 
When  a  portion  of  the  lands  belonging  to  a  commune  or  to 
an  endowment  lies  without  the  boundary  of  the  new  state  it 
is  only  considered  that  a  right  to  the  value  of  the  property  is 
transferred.  Convenience  may  dictate  expropriation  from  the 
property  itself,  and  it  is  only  then  necessary  to  pay  its  foil 
value  by  way  of  compensation^. 

1  BlnntMiili,  $  47,  55-60 {  "BUxn,  Trattato  di  Diritto  Intenuudonftle  Pabblico^ 

§34^56. 

The  Bobjeei  is  one  npoQ  which  writen  on  inteniAtional  law  are  generally 
anaatii&etoiry.  They  are  incomplete,  and  they  tend  to  copy  one  another. 
Gnitifu,  for  example,  says  that  if  a  state  is  split  np  *  anything  which  may 
hare  been  held  in  oommon  by  the  parts  separating  from  each  other  must  either 
be  adndmatered  in  common  or  be  rateably  divided ' ;  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis, 
Kb.  ii.  c  iz.  I  10.  Kent  (Comm.  i.  35)  does  little  more  than  paraphrase  this 
in  laying  down  that  'if  a  state  should  be  divided  in  respect  to  territory,  its 
ri^bts  toad  obligations  are  not  impaired ;  and  if  they  have  not  been  apportioned 
by  qiecial  agreement,  those  rights  are  to  be  enjoyed,  and  those  obligations 
ftdfilled,  by  aU  the  parts  in  common.*  PhilUmore  quotes  Grotius  and  Kent, 
and  adds,  'if  a  nation  be  divided  into  various  distinct  societies,  the  obligations 
vhidi  bad  accrued  to  the  whole,  before  the  division,  are,  unless  they  have  been 
the  subject  of  a  special  agreement^  rateably  binding  upon  the  different  parts.' 
i.  §  czzzvii.  It  is  difficult  to  be  sure  whether  these  writers  only  contemplate 
the  rare  case  of  a  state  so  splitting  up  that  the  original  state  person  is  re- 
presented by  no  one  of  the  fractions  into  which  it  is  divided,  or  whether  they 
refer  also  to  the  more  oommon  case  of  the  loss  of  such  portion  of  the  state 
tenitory  and  population  by  secession  that  the  continuity  of  the  life  of  the 
rtate  is  not  broken.  If  the  former  ia  their  meaning,  their  doctrine  is  correct 
•o  &r  as  property  and  monetary  obligations  are  ooncemed ;  if  not,  it  would  be 
hard  to  justify  their  language  even  to  this  extent.    No  doubt  the  debt  of  a 


fisheriee. 
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PART  II.  Some  controversies  have  occurred  wkich  illustrate  the 
CHAPEL  fQj.j^g  jjj  which  questions  arising  out  of  the  application  of  the 
Case  of  above  principles  may  present  themselves.  Of  these  the  fol- 
American  lowing  may  be  instanced.  Upon  the  separation  of  the  United 
States  from  England  the  treaty  of  1783  secured  to  the  sub- 
jects of  the  former  certain  fishery  privileges  upon  the  coasts 
of  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Labrador.  After  the 
war  of  1 81 2  it  was  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  the  article 
dealing  with  these  privileges  was  merely  regulatory,  or 
whether  it  operated  by  way  of  grant,  its  effect  being  in  the 
one  case  merely  suspended  by  war,  while  in  the  other  the 
article  was  altogether  abrogated.  On  the  part  of  the  United 
States  it  was  argued  that  the  treaty  of  1783  recognised  the 
right  of  fishery,  of  which  it  is  the  subject,  as  a  right  which , 
having  before  the  independence  of  the  United  States  been 
enjoyed  in  common  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  British 
possessions  in  North  America  as  attendant  on  the  territory, 

state  from  which  another  separates  itself  ought  generally  to  be  divided 
between  the  two  proportionately  to  their  respective  resources  as  a  matter  of 
justice  to  the  creditors,  because  it  is  seldom  that  the  value  of  their  securit7 
is  not  affected  by  a  diminution  of  the  state  indebted  to  them;  but  the 
obligation  is  a  moral,  not  a  legal  one.  The  fact  remains  that  the  general  debt 
of  a  state  is  a  personal  obligation.  The  case  also  of  the  creation  of  a  new  state 
out  of  part  of  an  old  one  is  not  distinguishable!  so  far  as  the  obligation  to 
apportion  debts  is  concerned,  from  that  of  the  cession  of  a  province  by  one 
state  to  another.  When  the  latter  occurs,  at  least  as  the  result  of  oenquest, 
it  is  not  uaual  to  take  over  any  part  of  the  general  debt  of  the  state  ceding^ 
territoiy.  The  case  of  Belgium,  which  took  over  a  portion  of  the  Netherlands 
debt,  is  scarcely  in  point.  The  treaty  of  1859  (^  Martens,  Nouv.  Bee.  xvi. 
782),  by  whidi  the  division  of  the  debt  was  effected,  was  part  of  a  general 
settlement  of  the  countries  in  question,  made  at  the  dictation  of  Europe  with 
the  view  of  dealing  with  all  the  interests  ooncemed  in  the  most  equitable  and 
advantageous  manner,  and  not  with  the  bare  object  of  enforcing  law.  The 
true  rule  is  recognised  by  Halleok  (i.  76),  who  distinguishes  the  case  of  a  state 
which  is  so  split  up  as  to  lose  its  identity  from  that  of  a  state  which  suffers 
dismemberment  without  losing  its  identity.  'Such  a  change,*  he  says,  'no 
more  affects  its  rights  and  duties,  than  a  change  in  its  internal  organisation* 
or  in  the  person  of  its  rulers.  This  doctrine  applies  to  debts  due  to,  aa  well 
as  from,  the  state,  and  to  its  rights  of  property  and  treaty  obligations,  except 
so  far  as  such  obligations  may  have  particular  reference  to  the  revolted  or 
dismembered  territory  or  province.' 
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remained  attendant  after  the  acquisition  of  independence  upon  PABT II. 

the  portion  of  that  territory  which  becanie  the  United  States,      L  " 

in  common  with  that  which  still  lay  under  the  dominion  of 
England.  In  other  words,  it  was  denied  that  the  separation 
of  a  new  state  from  an  old  one  involves  the  loss,  on  the  part 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  of  the  new  state,  of  local 
rights  of  property  within  the  territory  remaining  to  the  old 
state.  On  the  contrary,  the  right  to  a  common  enjoyment 
by  the  two  states,  after  separation,  of  property,  irrespectively 
of  its  local  position,  which  had  previously  been  enjoyed  in 
common  by  the  subjects  of  the  original  state,  was  expressly 
asserted.  By  England,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  as  dis« 
tinctly  maintained  '  that  the  claim  of  an  independent  state 
to  occupy  and  use  at  its  discretion  any  part  of  the  territory 
of  another  without  compensation  or  corresponding  indulgence, 
cannot  rest  on  any  other  foundation  than  conventional  stipu- 
lation^.' The  controversy  was  put  an  end  to  by  a  treaty  in 
i8i8,  in  which  the  indefensible  American  pretension  was 
abandoned,  and  fishery  rights  were  accepted  by  the  United 
States  as  having  been  acquired  by  contract^. 

A  like  collision  of  opinion  incidentally  occurred  in  1854  dur-  Of  the 
ing  the  disputes  between  England  and  the  United  States  withp^^'JJ^ 
reference  to  the  protectorate  exercised  by  the  former  power'**®- 
over  the  Mosquito  shore.    It  was  at  issue  whether  a  protec- 
torate exercised  during  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  could 
be  re-established  after  the  separation  of  Nicaragua  from  Spain, 
or  whether  Nicaragua  inherited  certain  rights  stipulated  for 
in  treaties  with  Spain.     In  illustration  of  the  arguments  of 
the  United  States  reference  was  made  to  a  treaty  between 
Great  Britam  and  Mexico,  and  it  was  ujrged  generally  that 

'  Britiflh  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  vii.  79  97. 

*  This  was  frankly  admitted  by  Mr.  Dana,  as  agent  for  the  United  States, 
before  the  Hali&z  fishery  GommiBsion  in  1878.  'The  meaning  of  the 
treaty/  he  said,  is  'that  having  claimed  "the  right  of  fishing'*  as  a  right  in- 
herent in  ns,  we  no  longer  claimed  it  as  a  right  which  cannot  be  taken  away 
from  OS  bnt  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet "  Pari.  Papers,  North  Am.  No.  i, 
«878»  p.  183. 
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PARTn.  *it  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  to  attempt  to  prove, 
■  '  at  this  period  of  the  world's  history,  that  these  provinces 
having,  by  a  successful  revolution,  become  independent  states, 
succeeded  within  their  respective  limits  to  all  the  territorial 
rights  of  Spain/  Lord  Clarendon  on  his  part  replied  that 
the  clause  in  the  treaty  with  Mexico  stipulating  that  British 
subjects  shall  not  be  disturbed  in  the  'enjoyment  and  exercise 
of  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities '  previously  enjoyed 
within  certain  limits  laid  down  in  a  convention  with  Spain 
of  the  year  1786,  which  had  been  referred  to  by  Mr.  Buchanan 
as  proving  the  adhesion  of  Great  Britain  to  the  above  prin- 
ciple, proves  on  the  contrary  that  *  Mexico  was  not  considered 
as  inheriting  the  obligations  or  rights  of  Spain/  as  otherwise 
a  special  stipulation  would  not  be  necessary  ^.  The  contentioa 
of  Lord  Clarendon  was  evidently  well  founded.  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan's general  statement  was  accurate ;  but  the  very  fact 
that  Mexico  succeeded  to  all  the  territorial  rights  of  Spain, 
and  consequently  to  full  sovereignty  within  the  territory  of 
the  Republic,  shows  that  it  could  not  be  burdened  by  limita- 
tions on  sovereignty  to  which  Spain  had  chosen  to  consent. 
It  possessed  all  the  rights  appertaining  to  an  independent 
state,  disencumbered  from  personal  contracts  entered  into 
by  the  state  from  which  it  had  severed  itself. 

A  war  which  results  in  the  formation  of  a  new  state  may- 
be terminated  either  with  or  without  a  treaty  of  partition  and 
boundary.     In  the   latter  case  the  territory  of  the  newly- 
erected  state  community  is  defined  by  the  space  which  it 
actually  possesses  and  administers.     In  the  former  case  the 
limits  indicated  by  the  treaty,  if  distinctly  laid  down,  become 
Rights  of   of  course  the   indisputable  frontiers.      Sometimes  however 
and^l^'**  the  treaty  is  indeterminate,  either  from  faults  of  expression 
new  state   qy  from  imperfect  knowledge,  on  the  part  of  the  negotiators, 
tively  in     of  the  country  through  which  the  line  of  demarcation  is  run  ; 
dippnted     disputes  thus  arise  as  to  the  ownership  of  portions  of  terri- 
boundary.  ^j.y .  j„^^  j^.  becomes  a  question  which,  or  whether  either,  of 

'  De  Martens,  Noav.  Bee.  G^  li.  310-6. 
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the  two  shall  occupy  and  administer  the  disputed  lands  until  PART  IL 

their  respective  rights  shall  have  been  ascertained  or  some      L ' 

arrangement  shall  have  been  come  to.  When  in  such  cases 
one  of  the  parties  is  in  actual  possession  at  the  date  of  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  it  must  be  allowed  so  far  to  exercise 
sovereignty  within  the  territory  as  is  requisite  for  the  due 
government  of  the  latter,  the  two  states  being  in  the  same 
position  relatively  to  one  another^  to  the  extent  that  the 
meaning  of  the  treaty  is  doubtful^  as  if  no  treaty  existed. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  neither  party  is  in  actual  posses- 
sion at  the  date  of  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  no  rights  of 
sovereignty  can  be  exercised  by  one  of  the  two  except  with 
the  consent  of  the  other.  A  treaty  of  partition  and  boundary 
made  between  a  mother  country  and  a  seceding  part  operates, 
not  as  a  treaty  of  cession,  but  as  an  acknowledgment  that 
certain  territory  is  in  fact  in  the  possession  of  the  state 
which  has  succeeded  in  establishing  itself.  Were  it  otherwise, 
the  absurdity  would  present  itself  that  a  new  state  community 
would  have  no  title  to  its  territory  until  a  treaty  of  partition 
and  boundary  was  made,  notwithstanding  that  the  conclusion 
of  a  treaty  with  it  involves  a  previous  acknowledgment 
that  it  is  a  state,  and  consequently  that  it  is  already  in  legal 
possession  of  its  territory.  Hence  disputed  territory  is  not 
attributed  to  the  mother  country  up  to  the  moment  at  which 
it  is  shown  to  have  been  conveyed  to  the  seceded  state ;  the 
two  states  have  equal  rights  as  thoroughly  as  if  they  were 
of  independent  origin. 

Much  of  the  above  doctrine  came  under  discussion  during  The  Maine 
the  Maine  boundary  dispute  between  England  and  the  United  ^'^^  -' 
States.  At  the  peace  of  1783  the  limits  of  Maine  were  in- 
adequately fixed,  and  a  considerable  tract  of  country  was 
claimed  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  by  both  the  signatary 
powers.  Part  of  this  may  have  been  settled  before  1783, 
part  remained  unoccupied  in  1897  when  the  discussion  in 
question  arose,  and  part  was  settled  at  different  times  from 
1790  onwards.     It  was  admitted  by  the  American  govern- 
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PART  II.  ment  that  Great  Britain  had  a  right  to  a  *  de  facto  jaris- 
^^IL.^'  diction '  over  territory,  if  any  such  existed,  which  was  in- 
habited before  1783;  and  the  English  government  refrained, 
though  evidently  as  a  matter  of  concession  and  not  of  duty, 
from  exercising  proprietary  or  sovereign  rights  within  the 
unoccupied  territory ;  the  discussion  consequently  turned  only 
on  the  proper  mode  of  dealing  with  the  portion  settled  later 
than  1790.  It  was  argued  by  Lord  Aberdeen  that  before  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  the  country  in  dispute 
was  under  British  sovereignty  as  well  as  the  adjoining  pro- 
vince, to  which  by  the  contention  of  England  it  was  attached ; 
and  that  as  the  claim  of  the  United  States  rested  on  a 
cession  followed  by  no  actual  delivery,  the  national  character 
of  the  territory  could  not  have  undergone  any  change  since 
a  period  antecedent  to  the  treaty  of  1783.  *  It  is  consistent,' 
he  added,  '  with  an  acknowledged  rule  of  law  that  when  a 
doubt '  as  to  the  right  of  sovereignty  *  exists,  the  party  who 
has  once  clearly  had  a  right  and  who  has  retained  actual 
possession  shall  continue  to  hold  it  until  the  question  at  issue 
may  be  decided.'  On  behalf  of  the  United  States  it  was 
denied  that  the  title  to  such  territory  as  might  be  found 
to  have  been  indicated  by  the  treaty  of  1783  was  given  by 
that  treaty;  the  treaty  confirmed  but  did  not  create;  the 
title  of  the  United  States  was  pre-existent  and,  it  was  al- 
leged, was  based  upon  anterior  rights  possessed  *by  that 
portion  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  which  had  established  itself 
in  the  country  comprised  within  the  territory  of  the  United 
States^.  The  latter  part  of  the  American  position  was 
untenable;  but  it  was  unnecessary;  and  the  United  States 
were  certainly  justified  in  their  general  contention  that  terri- 
tory which  was  only  constructively  in  possession  of  England 
before  the  treaty  of  1783  could  not  be  brought  under  its 
actual  sovereignty  so  long  as  the  validity  of  its  title  was  in 
litigation. 

^  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers^  1827-8,  490-585. 
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§  a8.  When  part  of  a  state  is  separated  from  it  by  way  of  PART  II. 

cession,  the  state  itself  is  in  the  same  position  with  respect      '_ ' 

to  rights^  obligations,  and  property  as  in  the  ease   of  ac^  Effects  of 
qnisition  of  independence  by  the  separated  portion'.  upon  the 

To  a  certain  extent  also  the  situation  of  the  separated  part  ^f^  ^^ 

is  ideixtical  with  that  which  it  would  possess  in  the  case  of  <^ii^» 

.       .  and  the 

independence.    It  carries  oyer  to  the  state  which  it  enters  the  state  ac- 

local  obligations  by  which  it  would  under  such  circumstances  J^^^ 
have  been  bound,  and  the  local  rights  and  property  which 
it  would  have  enjoyed.  In  other  respects  it  is  diflFerently 
placed.  In  becoming  incorporated  with  the  state  to  which  it 
is  ceded  it  acquires  a  share  in  all  the  rights  which  the  former 
has  as  a  state  person,  and  it  is  bound  by  the  parallel  obliga- 
tions. Thus,  for  instance,  the  provisions  of  treaties  between 
a  state  and  foreign  powers,  including  among  the  latter  the 
state  which  has  ceded  territory  acquired  by  the  former,  are 
extended  to  provinces  obtained  by  cession. 

§  29.  When  a  state  ceases  to  exist  by  absorption  in  another  Effects  of 
state,  the  latter  in  the  same  way  is  the  inheritor  of  all  local  ^f  a  stated 
rights,  obligations,  and  property ;  and  in  the  same  way  also 
the  provisions  of  treaties  which  it  has  concluded  are  extended 
to  affect  the  annexed  territory.  Thus  after  the  incorporation 
of  Naples  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy  it  was  decided  by  the 
Courts  both  of  Italy  and  France  that  a  treaty  of  1760 
between  France  and  Sardinia  relative  to  the  execution  of 
judgments   of  the  tribunals  of  the   one  power  within   the 

^  lliflre  are  one  or  two  instancee  in  which  a  conquering  state  has  taken  over 
» put  of  the  general  debt  of  the  state  from  which  it  has  seized  territory.  Thus 
in  1866  the  debt  of  Denmark  was  divided  between  that  country  and  Slesvig- 
Holstein  (Be  Martens,  Nouv.  Bee.  6^  xvii.  ii.  477) ;  and  in  the  same  year 
Itily,  by  convention  with  France,  took  upon  itself  so  much  of  the  Papal  debt 
as  m»  proportionate  to  the  revenues  of  the  Papal  provinces  which  it  had 
spfvopriated.  Lawrence,  Gommentaires  sur  les  l^^ents,  &c.  de  Wheaton,  i. 
314.    It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  other  like  cases  have  occurred. 

Flore  (§  351  and  note)  and  other  writers  confuse  local  with  general  debt, 
aad  derate  into  a  legal  rule  the  admitted  moral  propriety  of  taking  over, 
voder  treaty,  the  general  debt  in  the  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  territory 
Mqnred. 
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PART  II.  territory  of  the  other  was  applicable  to  the  whole  Italian 
CHAPEL  g^^^  There  is  this  diflFerence  however  between  the  effect 
of  acquisition  by  cession  and  by  absorption  of  an  entire  state, 
that  in  the  latter  case,  the  annexing  power  being  heir  to 
the  whole  property  of  the  incorporated  state,  it  is  liable  for 
the  whole  debts  of  the  latter^  and  not  merely  for  those  con- 
tracted for  local  objects  or  secured  upon  special  revenues ; 
unless  indeed  it  is  considered  that  local  debt  and  general  debt 
are  only  different  words  for  the  same  thing  when  a  state  loses 
its  separate  existence  and  is  taken  bodily  in  to  form  a  member 
of  another  state. 


CHAPTER  IL 

TEBBITOBIAL  PBOPBRTY  OF  A  STATE. 

5  30.  The  territDrial  propeirty  ^  a  state  consists  in  the  terri-  part  it. 
tory  occupied  by  the  state  community  and  subjected  to  its  ^^' "' 
sovereignty,  and  it  comprises  the  whole  area,  whether  of  land  In  what 
or  water,  included  within  definite  boundaries  ascertained  by  tonal  pro- 
occupation,  prescription,  or  treaty,  together  with  such  in-J^g^J^e 
babited  or  uninhabited  lands  as  are  considered  to  have  become  ®**'""**- 
attendant  on  the  ascertained  territory  through  occupation  or 
accretion,  and^  when  such  area  abuts  upon  the  sea,  together 
irith  a  certain  margin  of  water. 

§  31.  A  state  may  acquire  territory  through  a  unilateral  Modes  of 
act  of  its  own  by  occupation,  by  cession  consequent  uponit/ 
contract  vrith  another  state  or  with  a  community  or  single 
owner,  by  gift,  by  prescription  through  the  operation  of  time, 
or  by  accretion  thvough  the  operation  of  nature. 

§  32.  When  a  state  does  some  act  with  reference  to  t«r-  Occupa- 
ritory  unappropriated  by  a  civilised  or  semi-civilised  staje,**^"^' 
which  amounts  to  an  actual  taking  of  possession^  and  at  the 
same  time  indicates  an  intention  to  keep  the  territory  seized^ 
it  is  held  that  a  right  is  gained  as  against  other  states^ 
which  are  bound  to  recognise  the  intention  to  acquire  pro* 

H 
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PART  II.  perty,  accompanied  by  the  fact  of  possession,  as  a  sufficient 
cHAiwi.  gjQQjj^  ^f  proprietary  right.  The  title  which  is  thus  Ob- 
tained, and  which  is  called  title  by  occupation^  being  based 
solely  upon  the  fact  of  appropriation,  would  in  strictness 
come  into  existence  with  the  commencement  of  effective 
control,  and  would  last  only  while  it  continued,  unless  the 
territory  occupied  had  been  so  long  held  that  title  by  occu- 
pation  had  become  merged  in  title  by  prescription.  Hence 
occupation  in  its  perfect  form  would  suppose  an  act  equivalent 
to  a  declaration  that  a  particular  territory  had  been  seized 
as  property,  and  a  subsequent  continuous  use  of  it  either  by 
residence  or  by  taking  from  it  its  natural  products. 

States  have  not  however  been  content  to  assert  a  right  of 
property  over  territory  actually  occupied  at  a  given  moment, 
and  consequently  to  extend  their  dominion  j>ari  passu  with 
the  settlement  of  unappropriated  lands.  The  earth-hunger 
of  colonising  nations  has  not  been  so  readily  satisfied;  and 
it  would  besides  be  often  inconvenient  and  sometimes  fatal 
to  the  growth  or  perilous  to  the  safety  of  a  colony  to  confine 
the  property  of  an  occupying  state  within  these  narrow 
limits.  Hence  it  has  been  common,  with  a  view  to  future 
effective  appropriation,  to  endeavour  to  obtain  an  exclusive 
right  to  territory  by  acts  which  indicate  intention  and  show 
momentary  possession,  but  which  do  not  amount  to  continued 
enjoyment  or  control;  and  it  has  become  the  practice  in 
making  settlements  upon  continents  or  large  islands  to  re- 
gard vast  tracts  of  country  in  which  no  act  of  ownership 
has  been  done  as  attendant  upon  the  appropriated  land^. 

Effect  of  In  the  early  days  of  European  exploration  it  was  held,  or 
discovery  ^        ^  m:  r  7 

and  appro-  at  least  every  state  mamtained  with  respect  to  territories 
w?Siout  discovered  by  itself,  that  the  discovery  of  previously  unknown 
Bettlement.  Janfl  conferred  an  absolute  title  to  it  upon  the  state  by  whose 

*  Some  writers  (e.g.  Klflber,  §  126;  Ortolan,  Domaine  International,  45-7  ; 
Blnntschli,  §  27S,  281)  refuse  to  acknowledge  tliat  title  can  be  acquired 
without  continuous  occupation,  but  their  doctrine  is  independent  of  the  facta 
of  upiversal  practice. 
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agents  the  discovery  was  made.    But  it  has  now  been  long  PART  ii. 

CHAP.  II 

settled  that  the  bare  fact  of  discovery  is  an  insufficient     L  * 

gronnd  of  proprietary  right.  It  is  only  so  &r  useful  that 
it  gives  additional  value  to  acts  in  themselves  doubtful  or 
inadequate.  Thus  when  an  unoccupied  country  is  formally 
annexed  an  inchoate  title  is  acquired,  whether  it  has  or  has 
not  been  discovered  by  the  state  annexing  it ;  but  when  the 
formal  act  of  taking  possession  is  not  shortly  succeeded  by 
further  acts  of  ownership,  the  claim  of  a  discoverer  to  ex- 
clnde  other  states  is  looked  upon  with  more  respect  than  that 
of  a  mere  appropriator^  and  when  discovery  has  been  made 
by  persons  competent  to  act  as  agents  of  a  state  for  the 
purpose  of  annexation,  it  will  be  presumed  that  they  have 
used  their  powers,  so  that  in  an  indirect  manner  discovery 
may  be  alone  enough  to  set  up  an  inchoate  title. 

An  inchoate  title  acts  as  a  temporary  bar  to  occupation  by  How  an 
another  state,  but  it  must  either  be  converted  into  a  definitive  ^^^^  , 
title  within  reasonable  time  by  planting  settlements  or  mili-  acquired 
tary  posts,  or  it  must  at  least  be  kept  alive  by  repeated  local  kept  alive. 
acts  showing  an  intention  of  continual  claim.  What  acts 
are  sufficient  for  the  latter  purpose,  and  what  constitutes  a 
reasonable  time^  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  determine. 
The  effect  of  acts  and  of  the  lapse  of  time  must  be  judged 
by  the  light  of  the  circumstances  of  each  case  as  a  whole. 
It  can  only  be  said,  in  a  broad  way,  that  when  territory  has 
been  duly  annexed,  and  the  fact  has  either  been  published 
or  has  been  recorded  by  monuments  or  inscriptions  on  the 
spot,  a  good  title  is  acquired  as  against  a  state  making  settle- 
ments within  such  time  as,  allowing  for  accidental  circum- 
stances t)r  moderate  negligence,  might  elapse  before  a  force 
or  a  colony  were  sent  out  to  some  part  of  the  land  intended 
to  be  occupied;  but  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the 
presumption  of  permanent  intention  afforded  by  such  acts 
dies  away,  if  they  stand  alone,  and  that  more  continuous 
acts  or  actual  settlement  by  another  power  become  a  stronger 
root  of  title.     On  the  other  hand,  when  discovery,  coupled 
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PART  II.  with  the  pubUc  assertion  of  ownership^  is  followed  up  from 
.1_1  *  tiflie  to  time  by  further  exploration  or  by  temporary  lodg- 
ments in  the  country,  the  existence  of  a  continued  interest 
in  it  is  evident^  and  the  extinction  of  a  proprietary  claim 
may  be  prevented  over  a  long  space  of  time,  unless  more 
definite  acts  of  appropriation  by  another  state  are  effected 
without  protest  or  opposition. 

Occupation     In  order  that  occupation  shall  be  legally  effected  it  is 

mast  be  a  .     . 

state  act.  nccessary,  either  that  the  person  or  perscms  appropriating 
territory  shall  be  furnished  with  a  general  or  specific  autho- 
rity to  take  possession  of  unappropriated  lauds  on  behalf  of 
the  state,  or  .else  .that  the  occupation  .  shall  subsequently 
be  ratified  by  the  tstate.  In  the  latter  case  it  would  seem 
that  somethiug  more  than  the  mere  act  of  taking*  possession 
must  be  done  in  the  first  instance  by  the  unauthorised  occu- 
pants. If,  for  example,  colonists  establishing  themselves  in 
an  unappi-opriated  country  declare  it  to  belong  to  the  state 
of  which  they  are  members,  a  simple  adoption  of  their  act 
by  the  state  is  enough  to  complete  its  title,  because  by  such 
adoption  the  fact  of  possession  and  the  assertion  of  in- 
tention to  possess,  upon  which  the  right  of  property  by 
occupation  is  grounded,  are  hrought  fully  together.  But  if 
an  uncommissioned  navigator  takes  possession  of  lands  in 
the  name  of  his  sovereign,  and  then  sails  away  without 
forming  a  settlement,  the  fact  of  possession  has  ceased,  and 
a  confirmation  of  his  act  only  amounts  to  a  bare  assertion 
of  intention  to  possess,  which  being  neither  declared  upon 
the  spot  nor  supported  by  local  acts  is  of  no  legal  value.  A 
declaration  by  a  commissioned  officer  that  he  takes  possession 
of  territory  for  his  state  is  a  state  act  which  shows  at  least 
a  momentary  conjunction  of  fact  and  intention ;  where  land 
is  occupied  by  unauthorised  colonists,  ratification,  as  has  been 
seen,  is  able  permanently  to  unite  the  two ;  but  the  act  of 
the  uncommassioned  navigator  is  not  a  state  act  at  the 
moment  of  performance,  and  not  being  permanent  in  its  local 
effects  it  cannot  be  made  one  afterwards,  so  that  the  two 
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eonditions  of  the  existence  of  property  by  occupation,  the  PARTil 

presence  of  both  of  which  is  necessary  in  some  degree,  can      L  ' 

never  co-exist^. 

There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  general  rule  Area  af- 
under  which  the  area  aflfected  by  an  act'  of  occupation  should  ^  ^ct  of 
be  determined.  A  settlement  is  entitled,  not  only  to  the  ^^"P**''*^* 
lands  actually  inhabited  or  brought  under  its'  immediate 
control,  but  to  all  those  which  may  be  needed  for  its  security, 
and  to  the  territory  which  may  &irly  be  considered  to  be 
attendant  upon  them.  When  an  island  of  moderate  size  is 
in  question  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  this  rule  involves 
the  attribution  of  property  over  the  whole  to  a  state  taking 
posBession  of  any  one  part.  But  its  application  to  continents  or 
large  islands  is  less  readily  made.  Settlements  are  usually  first 
established  upon  the  coast,  and  behind  them  stretch  long 
spaces  of  unoccupied  country,  from  access  to  which  other 
nations  may  be  cut  off  by  the  appropriation  of  the  shore 
lands,  and  which^  with  reference  to  a  population  creeping 
inwards  from  the  sea  must  be  looked  upon  as  more  or  less 
attendant  upon  the  coast.  What  then  in  this  case  is  involved 
in  the  occupation  of  a  given  portion  of  shore  ?  It  may  be 
r^;arded  as  a  settled  usage  that  the  interior  limit  shall  not 
extend  further  than  the  crest  of  the  watershed^;    but  the 


'  On  the  oonditioDB  of  effective  occupation,  see  Vattel,  Uy.  i.  oh.  xviii.  $  207, 
208 ;  De  Martens,  Fr^ciB,  $  37 ;  Phillimore,  i.  §  ccxxyi-yiii;  Twiss,  i.  §  iii> 
114,  1 30;  Twisfl*  The  Oregon  Queetion,  165  and  334;  Bluntschli,  §  278-9; 
ftod  eipecuJlj  the  documents  oontaining  the  arguments  used  internationally 
in  the  oontroTereies  mentioned  below. 

'  A  right  of  indefinite  interior  extension  is  sometimes  sud  to  have  been 
Mseited  by  the  different  nations  who  colonised  North  America.  According  to 
Mr.  Calhoon  they  'claimed  for  their  settlements  usually  specific  limits  along 
tbe  ooait^  and  generally  a  region  of  corresponding  width  extending  across  the 
entire  continent  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,'  and  England  is  alleged  to  have  main- 
tamed  the  pretension  against  France  before  the  Peace  of  1 763.  Mr.  Calhoun*8 
lUegatian  was  however  made,  as  was  a  like  statement  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  in 
Older  to  fotUfy  the  claim  of  the  United  States  to  the  country  weet  of  the 
Boeky  Mountains;  the  original  papers  connected  with  the  negotiations  of 
1761-2,  in  so  fitf  as  they  are  printed  in  Jenkinson's  Treaties  (vol.  iii),  give  no 
indication  that  any  such  claim  as  that  mentioned  was  made  by  England ;  and 
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"PART  II.  lateral  frontiers  ate  less  certain.     It  is  generally  admitted 

L  '  that  occupation  of  the  coast  carries  with  it  a  right  to  the 

whole  territory  drained  by  the  rivers  which  empty  their 
waters  within  its  line ;  but  the  admission  of  this  right  is 
perhaps  accompanied  by  the  tacit  reservation  that  the  extent 
of  coast  must  bear  some  reasonable  proportion  to  the  territory 
which  is  claimed  in  virtue  of  its  possession.  It  has  been 
maintained,  but  it  can  hardly  be  conceded,  that  the  whole  of 
a  large  river  basin  is  so  attendant  upon  the  land  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  its  outlet  that  property  in  it  is 
acquired  by  merely  holding  a  fort  or  settlement  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  without  also  holding  lands  to  any  distance  on 
either  side.  Again,  it  is  not  considered  that  occupation  of 
one  bant  of  a  river  necessarily  confers  a  right  to  the  opposite 
bant,  still  less  to  extensive  territory  beyond  it,  so  that  if 
a  state  appropriates  up  to  a  river  and  stops  there,  its  pre- 
sence will  not  debar  other  states  from  occupying  that  portion 
of  the  basin  which  lies  on  the  further  side ;  nor  even,  though 
there  is  a  presumption  against  them,  will  they  be  debarred 
as  of  course  from  occupying  the  opposite  shore.  When  two 
states  have  settlements  on  the  same  coast,  and  the  extent  along 
it  of  their  respective  territories  is  uncertain,  it  seems  to  be 
agreed  that  the  proper  line  of  demarcation  is  midway  between 
the  last  posts  on  either  side,  irrespectively  of  the  natural 
features  of  the  country^. 

lUustra-         §  33.  The  manner  in  which  the  foregoing  doctrines  are 

tiiTfore-     ^^^  ^^  international  controversies  may  be  illustrated  by  the 

going  doc-  following  examples. 

Sir  Traven  Twiss  (The  Oregon  Qneation,  249)  says  that  'it  does  not  appear 
that  any  conflicting  principles  of  international  law  were  advanced  by  the  two 
parties.*  I  am  not  aware  that  any  other  dispate  had  oocorred  in  the  course  of 
which  the  principle  could  have  been  affirmed.  Probably  therefore  the  state- 
ment has  no  better  ground  than  the  fact  that  English  colonial  grants  wer« 
made  without  interior  limits, — a  fact  which  by  itself  is  of  no  international 
value. 

*  PhiUimore,  i.  §  ccxxxii-viii ;  Twiss,  i.  §  1 15-9,  i«4;  and  The  Oregon 
Question,  249. 
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After  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States  by  PART  IT. 
France  in  1803  a  dispute  arose  between  the  former  power  ^^^"* 
and  Spain  as  to  the  boundaries  of  the  ceded  territory,  which  Texas, 
according  to  the  United  States  extended  in  a  westerly  direc- 
tion to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  in  the  opinion  of  Spain  reached 
only  to  a  line  drawn  between  the  Bed  River  and  the  Sabine. 
The  facts  of  the  case  were  as  follows.  Between  the  years  1518 
and  1 561  the  northern  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  were 
gradually  explored  by  Spanish  officers,  but  no  settlements 
were  made  upon  them,  and  they  were  very  imperfectly  known, 
when  in  1681-2  a  French  officer  named  La  Salle  succeeded 
in  descending  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  to  the  ocean, 
and  took  formal  possession  of  the  country  at  the  mouth  of 
the  latter  river  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign.  On  his  return 
it  was  determined  to  make  a  permanent  settlement,  and  in 
1685  he  was  sent  out  in  command  of  an  expedition  for  the 
purpose.  Being  unable  to  find  the  entrance  to  the  Mississippi 
he  coasted  along  to  the  Bay  of  Espiritu  Santo  ^,  about  four 
hundred  miles  further  to  the  west,  where  a  fort  was  erected, 
and  held  until  the  garrison  was  massacred  by  the  Indians 
in  1689.  In  the  course  of  the  next  year  the  Spaniards  ap- 
peared in  the  Bay  and  founded  a  settlement,  which  remained 
from  that  time  in  continuous  existence.  Gradually,  scattered 
posts  were  pushed  eastwards  and  northwards  into  Texas. 
The  French  on  their  part  did  nothing  further  until  171a, 
when  Louis  XIV,  relying  on  the  acts  of  discovery  and  ap- 
propriation which  had  been  done  by  La  Salle,  granted  to 
Anthony  Crozat,  by  letters  patent,  the  exclusive  commerce 
of  the  territory  which  was  claimed  by  the  French  Crown  in 
virtue  of  those  acts,  declaring  it  to  comprehend  'all  the 
lands,  coasts,  and  islands  which  are  situated  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  between  Carolina  on  the  east  and  Old  and  New 
Mexico  on  the  west,  with  all  the  streams  which  empty  into 
the  ocean  within  those  limits,  and  the  interior  country  de- 
pendent on  the  same/     A  settlement  was  then  made  near 

*  Called  the  Bay  of  St.  Bernard  by  La  Salle.- 
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PART  II.  the  site  of  New  Orleatis^  and  outlying  posts  were  estab- 

CHAP    II 

L  '  lished,  none  of  which  however  seem^  to  have:  bpeii  placed  in  a 

westerly  direction  at  a  more  advanced  point  than  .Natchito- 
ches on  the  Ked  River.  To  watch  the  post  which  existed 
there  a  Spanish  fort  was  established  in  17 14  at  a  distance 
of  only  seven  leagues,  and  it  was  kept  garrisoned  nntil 
Louisiana  came  into  the  hands  of  Spaing  when,  being  no 
longer  required,  it  was  abandoned.  No  colonisation  appears 
to  have  taken  place  to  the  east  of  the  Bio  Colorado,  but  a 
line  of  settlements,  of  which  some  were  of  considerable  size, 
was  formed  between  the  Bay. of  Espirito  Santo  and  the 
Province  of  Sonora.  The  United  States,  as  assignees  of  the 
French  title^  claimed  to  possess  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi 
by  right  of  discovery  and  of  settlement  at  its  mouth,  and 
the  province  of  Texas  in  virtue  of  occupation  of  the  coast, 
which,  it  was  asserted,  had  been  definitively  appropriated  by 
the  acts  of  La  Salle  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  and 
at  the  Bay  of  Espiritu  Santo,  and  to  which  a  title  had  been 
kept  alive  by  the  subsequent  establishment  of  the  French 
posts  upon  the  river.  It  was  further  argued  that  as  the 
French  title  became  definitive  in  1685  the  boundary  should 
run  along  the  Rio  Grande,  that  river  being  half-way  between 
Espiritu  Santo  and  the  then  nearest  Spanish  settlement,  whicb, 
it  was  argued,  lay  in  the  Province  of  Panuco.  All  acts,  it 
was  alleged,  which  had  been  done  by  the  Spaniards  east  of 
the  Rio  Grande  were  acts  of  usurpation,  and  consequently  in- 
capable of  giving  title.  The  claim  of  the  United  States  to 
the  basin  of  the  Mississippi  was  not  seriously  contested, 
but  with  respect  to  Texas  it  was  urged  that  the  discoveries 
of  Spanish  navigators  had  put  Spain  in  possession  of  its 
coasts  before  the  French  landed  in  the  Bay  of  Espiritu  Santo, 
that  the  lodgment  efiected  there  by  the  latter  was  merely 
temporary,  and  that  the  long-continued  and  uninterrupted 
subsequent  possession  of  the  whole  country  by  Spain  was 
a  better  root  of  title  than  a  prior  unsuccessful  attempt  to 

^  Louisiana  wa«  oeded  to  Spain  in  176a,  and  re-oeded  to  France  in  1800. 
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establish  herself  on  the  part  of  France.  It  was  therefore  PARTii. 
demanded  that  the  frontier  between  the  two  states  should  .!_ 
be  fixed  half-way  between  the  posts  whieh  had  been  per- 
manently occnpied  hy  the  French  and  the  Spaniards  respec- 
tirely.  Ultimately  the  boundary  was  settled  very  nearly  along 
the  line  su^ested  by  Spain,  as  part  of  a  general  scheme  of 
boondaiy  settlement,  under  which  that  country  made  sacrifices 
elsewhere^. 

Another  controversy  of  eonsiderable  interest  is  that  which  Oregon 
arose  between  England  and  the  United  States  with  reference  *™  ^^' 
to  the  Oregon  Territory.  In  this  case  the  negotiations 
passed  through  two  distinet  phases,  during  the  earlier  of 
which  the  United  States  claimed  the  river  basin  of  the 
Columbia,  while  during  the  latter  they  claimed  in  addition 
the  whole  country  northwards  to  the  parallel'  of  50*  40'. 
The  original  claim  rested  upon  discovery  and  settlement. 
In  1792  an  American  trader  named  Gray  discovered  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Columbia,  and  sailed  up  twelve  or  fifteen 
miles,  until  the  channel  by  which  he  entered  ceased  to  be 
navigable.  Some  years  before^  Hegeta,  a  Spanish  navigator, 
in  passing  across  the  entrance  had  observed  a  strong  outflow, 
and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  river  debouched  at  the 
spol  A  few  weeks  before  Gray  entered  it,  Captain  Vancouver, 
who  was  engaged  in  surveying  the  coast  for  the  English 
government,  had  noticed  the  existence  of  a  river,  but  thought 
it  too  small  for  his  vessels  to  go  into.  On  hearing  of  Gray's 
suecess  in  entering  he  returned,  and  an  officer  under  his 
command,  after  finding  the  true  channel,  explored  the  river 
for  a  hundred  miles,  and  formally  took  possession  of  the 
country  in  the  King's  name.  Gray  was  uncommissioned; 
he  made  no  attempt  to  take  possession  of  the  country  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  and  his  discovery,  which  was 
only  known  to  his  government  through  Captain  Vancouver's 
account,  was  not  followed  up  by  any  act  whieh  could  give  it 

1  Britiah  md  Foreign  State  Papers,  1817-18. 
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TART  n.  a  national  value.  In  1811  a  trading  company  of  New  York 
CHAP,  n.  gg^abiigjjg^  jj^ar  the  mouth  of  the  river  a  commercial  post, 
which  in  1 81 3  was  sold  to  the  English  North- West  Company  ^ 
Upon  these  facts  it  was  argued  hy  the  American  negotiators 
that  Gray  effected  a  discovery,  the  completeness  of  which  was 
not  diminished  by  anything  which  occurred  before  or  after; 
that  his  predecessors  had  failed  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  a 
great  river,  and  that  the  subsequent  English  exploration  was 
simply  a  mechanical  extension  of  what  had  been  essentially 
done  by  him ;  that  his  discovery  vested  the  basin  of  the 
Columbia  in  the  United  States;  and  that,  the  land  having 
thus  become  national  property,  the  establishment  of  a  trading 
post  formed  a  substantive  act  of  possession  on  their  part. 
The  English  negotiators  on  the  other  hand,  besides  putting 
forward  a  claim  by  discovery  to  the  whole  coast  as  against  the 
United  States,  maintained  that  the  discovery  of  the  river  was 
a  progressive  one,  and  objected  that,  even  were  it  not  so,  the 
acts  of  an  uncommissioned  discoverer,  if  taken  alone,  are  in- 
capable of  giving  title,  and  that  the  discovery  was  not 
supported  by  national  acts.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
establishment  of  a  trading  post  ceased  to  be  of  importance. 
The  negotiations  entered  upon  their  second  phase  after  the 
conclusion  of  a  boundary  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain  in  1819,  by  which  the  former  power  acquired 
by  cession  whatever  rights  were  possessed  by  the  latter  to 
country  north  of  the  forty-second  parallel.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  the  law  of  occupation  this  is  of  minor  interest, 
because  the  force  of  the  respective  claims  depended  upon  the 
relative  value  of  two  sets  of  acts  of  discovery  purporting  to  be 
of  identical  character.  The  question  at  issue  was  rather  one 
of  fact  than  of  law.  It  was  alleged  by  the  United  States 
that  Spain,  until  it  ceded  its  rights,  had  possessed  a  title 
to  the  whole  coast  through  discoveries  gradually  perfected 

^  Some  explorations  made  by  both  Englisb  and  Americans  of  the  Yarions 
head  waters  of  the  Columbia  may  be  allowed  to  balance  one  another,  lliey 
were  of  little  importance  from  a  le^l  point  of  view. 
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daring  two  eenturies^,  and  by  occupation  at  various  points :  PART  II. 
while  on  the  part  of  England  it  was  contended  that  the  real     __ri"' 
disoovery  of  the  coast  had  been  effected  by  Sir  Francis  Drake  ' 
in  1579,  by  Captain  Cook  in  1778,  and  during  the  systematic 
survey  of  Vancouver  in   1792-4,  and   that  the   two  latter 
officers   had   taken  actual  possession.     It  need  only  be  re- 
marked that  the  later  contention  of  the  United  States  was 
inconsistent  with  its  original  claim.     To  affirm  the  Spanish 
title  was  to  proclaim  the  nullity  of  the  title  said  to  have 
been  conferred   by   the    discoveries  of  Gray.     K  the  title 
through  Gray  was  good,  the  coast  up  to  the   fifty-fourth 
parallel  did  not  belong  to  Spain ;  if  it  did  belong  to  Spain, 
Gray's  discovery  was  evidently  worthless^. 

§  34*  When  an  occupied  territory  is  definitively  abandoned,  Abandon- 
either  voluntarily  or  in  consequence  of  expulsion  by  savages  or  territory 
by  a  power  which  does  not  attempt  to  set  up  a  title  for  itself  f^'*^ 
by  conquest,  the  right  to  its  possession  is  lost,  and  it  remains  tion. 
open  to  occupation  by  other  states  than  that  which  originally 
occupied  it.     But  when  occupation  has  not  only  been  duly 
effected,  but  has  been  maintained  for  some  time,  abandonment 
is  not  immediately  supposed  to  be  definitive.     If  it  has  been 
voluntary,  the  title  of  the  occupant  may  be  kept  alive  by  acts. 


'  Tbere  u  great  reason  to  doabt  whether  Bome  of  the  Spanish  navigators 
who  axe  alleged  to  have  made  discoYeries  along  the  north-west  coast  of 
America  ever  existed,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  accounts  supplied  by  others 
sie  imtrothfuL    See  Twiss*s  Oregon  Question,  chap.  iv. 

*  ParL  Papers,  lii.  1846,  Oregon  Correspondence.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
diseurion  the  English  government  relied  also  upon  the  Convention  of  the 
Esoarialy  usuaUy  caUed  the  Nootka  Sound  Convention,  by  which  it  maintained 
that  Spain  had  made  an  acknowledgment  of  the  existence  of  a  joint  right  of 
oecnpaocj  on  the  part  of  England  in  those  portions  of  North- West  America 
which  were  not  already  occupied.  The  United  States  contested  the  accuracy 
of  the  ooDstmction  placed  upon  the  Convention  by  England.  As  the  dispute 
to  fitf  as  it  turned  upon  this  point  has  no  bearing  upon  the  law  of  occu- 
patioOy  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  it.  For  the  facts  of  the  case  in  its  later 
aqiects  and  for  the  English  and  American  views,  see  De  Garden,  Histoire 
dee  Traits  de  Faix,  v.  95 ;  Pari.  Papers,  lii.  1846,  Oregon  Corresp.  34  and 
39;  Twiss,  Oregon  Question,  379.  For  the  Convention,  see  De  Martens, 
Bee.  IT.  493. 
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PART  II.  such  as  the  a43sertion  of  claim  by  inscriptions,  which  would 
cHA^ii.  1^^  insufficient  to  confirm  the  mere  act  of  taking  poawssion ; 
and  even  where  the  abandonment  is  complete,  an  intention  to 
return  must  be  presumed  during  a  reasonable  time.  If  it 
has  been  involuntary,  the  question  whether  the  absence  of  the 
possessors  shall  or  shall  not  extinguish  their  title  depends 
upon  whether  the  circumstances  attendant  upon  and  following 
the  withdrawal  suggest  the  intention,  or  give  grounds  for 
reasonable  hope,  of  return.  Where  intention  in  this  case  is 
relied  upon,  it  is  evident  that,  as  abandonment  was  caused 
by  the  superior  strength  of  others  who  might  interfere  with 
return,  a  stronger  proof  of  effective  intention  must  be  afforded 
than  on  an  occasion  of  voluntary  abandonment,  and  that  the 
effect  of  a  mere  claim,  based  upon  the  former  possession,  if 
valid  at  all,  will  soon  cease. 
Case  of  In  1639  Santa  Lucia  was  occupied  by  an  English  colony, 

Lucia;  which  was  massacrcd  by  the  Caribs  in  the  course  of  1640. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  recolonise  the  island  during  the 
following  ten  years.  In  1650  consequently  the  French  took 
possession  of  it  as  unappropriated  territory.  In  1664  they 
were  attacked  by  Lord  Willoughby  and  driven  into  the 
mountains,  where  they  remained  until  he  retired  three  years 
later,  when  they  came  down  and  reoccupied  their  lands. 
Whether  they  died  out  does  not  appear,  though  probably 
this  was  the  case,  for  at  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  Santa  Lucia 
was  viewed  as  a  'neutral  island'  in  the  possession  of  the 
Caribs.  The  French  however  seem  to  have  considered  their 
honour  as  being  involved  in  the  ultimate  establishment  of 
their  claim.  During  the  negotiations  which  led  to  the  peace 
of  1763  they  attached  importance  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
island,  and  by  the  terms  of  that  peace  it  was  ultimately 
assigned  to  them.  There  can  be  little  doubt^  considering  the 
shortness  of  the  time  during  which  the  English  colony  had 
existed,  and  the  length  of  the  period  during  which  no  attempt 
was  made  to  re-establish  it,  that  the  French  were  justified  in 
supposing  England  to  have  acquiesced  in  the  results  of  the 
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massacre,  and  that  their  occupation  consequently  was  good  PABT II. 

.     ,        ,  CHAP.  II. 

in  law  \  

The  most  recent  controversjr  to  which  title  hj  occupation  of  Delagoa 
bas  given  rise  tamed  mainlj  upon  the  effect  of  a  temporarj  *^' 
cesBation  of  the  avthority  of  the  occupying  state.  From  1823 
^  1875,  when  the  matter  vtsm  eettled  by  arbitration,  a  dispute 
existed  between  Enghind  and  Portugal  as  to  some  territory 
at  Delagoa  Bay,  which  was  claimed  by  the  former  nnder  a 
cession  by  native  chiefs  in  the  first-mentioned  year^  and  by 
the  latter  on  the  grounds,  amongst  others,  of  continuous 
occupation.  It  was  admitted  that  Portuguese  territory 
readied  to  the  northern  bank  of  the  Bio  de  Espiritu  Santo  or 
English  Biver,  which  flows  into  the  bay,  and  that  a  port  and 
fillage  had  long  been  estaUished  there.  The  question  was 
whether  the  sovereignty  of  Portugal  extended  south  of  the 
river,  or  whether  the  lands  on  that  side  had  remained  in  the 
possession  of  their  original  owners.  England  relied  upon 
the  fiicte  that  the  natives  professed  to  be  independent  in  1823, 
that  they  acted  as  such^  and  that  the  commandant  of  the  fort 
repudiated  the  possession  of  authority  over  them.  In  the 
memorials  which  were  submitted  on  behalf  of  Portugal, 
amidst  much  which  had  no  special  reference  to  the  territory 
in  dispute,  there  was  enough  to  show  that  posts  had  been 
maintained  within  it  from  time  to  time,  and  that  authority 
had  probably  been  exercised  intermittently  over  the  natives. 
The  area  of  the  territory  being  small,  and  all  of  it  being 
within  easy  reach  of  a  force  in  possession  of  the  Portuguese 
settlement,  there  could  be  little  difficulty  in  keeping  up 
sufficient  control  to  prevent  a  title  by  occupation  from  dying 
out.  There  was  therefore  a  presumption  in  favour  of  the 
Portuguese  claim.  The  French  government,  which  acted  as 
arbitrator,  took  the  riew  that  the  interruption  of  occupation, 
which  undoubtedly  took  place  in  1823,  was  not  sufficient  to 
oust  a  title  supported  by  occasional  acts  of  sovereignty  done 

*  Jeiikiiis<m*8  TrefttieB,  iii.  118, 1571  170. 
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PART  II.  through  nearly  three  centuries,  and  adjudged  the  territory  in 

1  *  question  to  Portugal^. 

Although  occasions  for  applying  the  law  of  occupation  have 
become  infrequent  owing  to  the  definitive  appropriation  of 
the  larger  portion  of  such  coast  lines  as  formerly  lay  open 
to  occupation,  there  are  still  vast  tracts  of  the  world  upon 
the  future  history  of  which  it  may  have  great  and  even  decisive 
influence.  An  instance  in  point  is  the  basin  of  the  Congo, 
the  conditions  of  the  opening  up  in  the  colonisation  of  which 
may  probably  be  largely  determined  by  the  issue  of  the 
question  whether  Portugal  has  or  has  not  proprietary- 
rights  over  the  coast  lying  between  Molembo  and  either 
Ambriz  or  the  eighth  parallel  of  south  latitude. 

Cession.  §  35.  Cessions  of  territory,  whether  by  way  of  sale  or 
exchange,  and  gifts,  whether  made  by  testament  or  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  donor,  call  for  no  special  remark,  the 
alienation  effected  by  their  means  being  within  the  general 
scope  of  the  powers  of  alienation  which  have  been  already 
mentioned  as  belonging  to  a  state ^^  and  the  questions  of  com- 
petence on  the  part  of  the  individuals  contracting  or  giving^ 
which  may  arise  being  matters  which,  in  so  far  as  they  belong 
to  international  law  and  not  to  the  public  law  of  the  particular 
state,  will  find  their  proper  place  in  a  later  chapter^. 

Proscrip-  §  36.  Title  by  prescription  arises  out  of  a  long-continued 
possession,  where  no  original  source  of  proprietary  right  can 
be  shown  to  exist,  or  where  possession  in  the  first  instance 
being  wrongful,  the  legitimate  proprietor  has  neglected  to 
assert  his  right,  or  has  been  unable  to  do  so.  The  principle 
upon  which  it  rests  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the 
doctrine  of  prescription  which  finds  a  place  in  every  municipal 
law,  although  in  its  application  to  beings  for  whose  disputes 
no  tribunals  are  open,   some   modifications  are  necessarily 

*  Pari.  Papers,  adii.  1875. 

*  IzLBtances  of  alienation  by  sale,  exchange,  gift,  and  will,  may  be  found  in 
Phillimore,  i.  $  oclxviii-lzz,  and  odzxy ;  and  in  Calvo,  (  225-8. 


tion. 
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miioduced.  Instead  of  being  directed  to  guard  the  interests  PART  II. 
of  persons  believing  themselves  to  be  lawful  owners,  though  — L  ' 
nnable  to  prove  their  title,  or  of  persons  purchasing  in  good 
faith  from  others  not  in  fact  in  legal  possession,  the  object  of 
prescription  as  between  states  is  mainlj  to  assist  in  creating 
a  stability  of  international  order  which  is  of  more  practical 
advantage  than  the  bare  possibility  of  an  ultimate  victory 
of  right.  In  both  cases  the  admission  of  a  proprietary  right 
grounded  npon  the  mere  efflux  of  time  is  intended  to  give 
security  to  property  and  to  diminish  litigation,  but  while 
under  the  conditions  of  civil  life  it  is  possible  so  to  regulate 
its  operation  as  to  render  it  the  handmaid  of  justice,  it  must 
be  frankly  recognised  that  internationally  it  is  allowed,  for 
the  sake  of  interests  which  have  hitherto  been  looked  upon  as 
supreme^  to  lend  itself  as  a  sanction  for  wrong,  when  wrong 
has  shown  itself  strong  enough  not  only  to  triumph  for  a 
moment,  but  to  establish  itself  permanently  and  solidly. 
Internationally  therefore  prescription  must  be  understood 
not  only  to  confer  rights  when,  as  is  the  case  with  several 
European  countries,  the  original  title  of  the  community  to 
the  lands  which  form  the  territory  of  the  state  or  its  nucleus 
is  too  mixed  or  doubtful  to  be  appealed  to  with  certainty  ;  or, 
as  has  sometimes  occurred,  when  settlements  have  been  made 
and  enjoyed  without  interference  within  lands  claimed,  and 
perhaps  originally  claimed  with  rights  by  states  other  than 
that  forming  the  settlement ;  but  also  to  give  title  where  an 
immoral  act  of  appropriation,  such  as  that  of  the  partition  of 
Poland,  has  been  effected,  so  soon  as  it  has  become  evident  by 
lapse  of  time  that  the  appropriation  promises  to  be  permanent, 
in  the  qualified  sense  which  the  word  permanent  can  bear  in 
international  matters,  and  that  other  states  acquiesce  in  the 
prospect  of  such  permanence.  It  is  not  of  course  meant  that 
a  title  so  acquired  is  good  as  against  any  rights  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  appropriated  country  may  have  to  free 
themselves  from  a  foreign  yoke,  but  merely  that  it  is  good 
internationally,  and  that  neither  the  state  originally  wronged 
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PABTILnor  other  states   deriving    title  from  it  have  a  right  to 

L  *  attack  the  intruding  state  on  the  ground  of  deficient  title, 

when  onee  possession  has  been  consolidated  by  time,  whether 
the  title  was  bad  in  its  inception,  or  whether,  having 
been  founded  on  an  (/bsolete  or  extinguished  treaty,  it 
has  become  open,  in  the  absence  of  prescription,  to  question 
on  the  ground  <of  the  rights  of  nationality  or  of  former 
possession^ 


*  A  denial  of  title  by  prescription  has  as  yet  been  rarely  formulated  in  inter- 
national law,  bat  there  ean  be  little  doubt  that  the  sense  of  its  value  hmm 
diminished  of  late  years,  mainly  under  the  influence  of  the  sentiment  of 
nationality.  In  the  aoquiesoence  with  which  the  annexation  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  to  Grermany  in  1871  was  in  some  cases  received,  and  the  mildness  of 
the  disapproval  with  which  it  was  elsewhere  met,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
recognise  the  want  of  a  due  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  prescription  as  a 
check  upon  unnecessary  territorial  disturbance.  If  the  severance  from  Franoe 
of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  had  been  looked  upon  as  an  instance  of  naked  conquest^ 
it  is  probabte  tliat  European  public  opinion  would  have^beea  gravely  shocked  by 
the  measure.  It  is  eminently  doubtful  whether  respect  for  title  by  prescription^ 
altogether  apart  from  its  iTanquillising  tendency,  does  not  lead  to  better  results 
4han  are  likely  to  Ift  offered  by  the  vtews  which  are  dominant  at  present  in  the 
popular  mind  throughout  ^u^iope'  The'  principle  of  nationality  is  at  any  rate 
associated  with  a  good  deal  of  crude  thought,  and  includes  more  than  one 
distinctly  retroi^esBive  idea. '  Thai  there  have  been  certain  cases  in  whidi  it 
was  just  and  for  the  oonlmon  good  'to'  give  free  scope  to  it  is  not  even  a 
sufficient  justification,  lor  the  prominence  which  it  has  been  allowed  to  assume 
in  politics ;  and  it  >is  nothing  short  of  extraordinary  that  a  doctrine  which  can 
so  little  bear  strict  examination  should  be  permitted  to  intrude  into  the  domain 
of  l^gal  ideas  bo  Often  as  is  the  case. 

The  tendency  to  import  the  political  notion  of  nationality  into  law  has  been 
■especially  marked  in  Italy ;  and  if  the  brilliant  essay  of  Mamiani  (D*un  nuovo 
diritto  Europeo)  may  be  accounted  for  and  -excused  by  the  epoch  of  its  publi- 
cation (i860),  it  was  unfortunate  that  the  work  of  Fiore  (Nouveau  Droit  Inter- 
national) should  continue  after  the  unification  of  the  country  to  perpetuate  a 
doctrine  as  law,  which  ought  to  have  been  seen,  when  the  eager  feelings  of  the 
period  of  liberation  had  subsided,  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  In  his  re- 
written Trattato  di  Diritto  Intenuudonale  Pubblico  (v(d.  i.  1879,  $  >^7~97)* 
M.  Fiore  has  greatly  modified  his  doctrine.  He  acknowledges  that  gli  stati 
sono  le  persone  giuridiche  del  diritto  intemaz:onale,  tuttochb  ad  essi  non  poss* 
sempre  essere  attribuita  la  personalitii  legittima. 

Lampredi  (Jur.  Pub.  TJniv.  Theorem,  p.  iii.  cap.  viii),  De  Martens  (Pt^ob, 
§  70-1),  and  Kliiber  ($  6),  deny  the  existence  of  prescription  as  between 
states,  on  the  ground  that  prescription  is  not  a  principle  of  natural  law,  and 
that  there  being  no  fixed  term  for  the  creation  of  interxiational  title  by  it»  it 
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§  37.  By  the  action  of  water  new  fonnations  of  land  may  part  II. 
eome  into  existence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  territory  ^^^' "' 
occupied  by  a  state,  either  in  the  open  sea^  or  in  waters  Accretion 
lying  between  the  territory  of  the  state  and  that  of  a  neigh- o^r&tion 
bour,  or  in  actual  contact  with  land  already  appropriated,®^ ****""• 
or  changes  may  take  place  in  the  course  of  rivers,  by  which 
channels  are  dried  up,  and  appropriated  land  is  covered  with 
water.  Out  of  such  cases  questions  of  proprietorship  spring, 
to  deal  with  which  the  provisions  of  Roman  law,  in  this 
matter  the  simple  embodiment  of  common  sense,  have  been 
adopted  into  international  law.  When  the  frontier  of  a  state 
is  formed  by  a  natural  water  boundary,  and  not  by  a  line  indi- 
cated by  fixed  marks  which  happen  to  coincide  with  the  waters' 
edge,  accretions  received  by  the  land  Arom  gradual  fluvial 
deposit  become  the  property  of  the  state  to  the  territory 
of  which  they  attach  themselves,  even  though  if^  when  the 
deposits  take  place  in  the  bed  of  a  river^  its  course  may  iu 
the  lapse  of  time  be  so  diverted  that  the  land  receiving 
accretion  occupies  part  of  the  original  emplacement  of  the 
neighbouring  territory.  If  however  the  boundary  is  a  fixed 
line,  the  results  of  accretion  naturally  fall  to  the  owner  of 
whatever  lies  on  the  further  side  of  the  line.  When  the 
bed  of  the  river  belongs  equally  to  two  states,  islands  formed 
wholly  on  one  side  of  the  centre  of  the  deepest  channel 
belong  to  the  state  owning  the  nearer  shore;  while  those 
that  form  in  mid-stream  are  divided  by  a  line  following 
the  original  centre  of  the  channel.  Analogously^  islands 
formed  in  the  sea  out  of  the  alluvium  brought  down  by 


i  be  said  to  ha^e  been  adopted  into  intematioiial  potitiTd  law.  Mamiani 
{p.  34)  denies  the  ezistenoe  of  intematioiial  preecription,  because  it  cannot 
exist  'in  £»ccia  ai  diritti  essenziali  ed  irremoyibili  della  persona  omana,*  but,  as 
the  words  qnoted  may  suggest,  he  is  thinking  only  of  the  relations  of  a  dominant 
Btaie  to  a  snbjeet  population. 

Fcr  the  Tiews  ordinarily  held  upon  the  subject^  see  e.g.  GrotiuB  (De  Jure 
Bern  et  Pads,  lib.  iL  c.  iv) ;  Wolff  (Jus  G«nt.  $  558-9) ;  Vattel  (liv.  ii.  oh.  xi. 
i  I47i  50) ;  Wheaton  (Elem.  pt.  ii.  ch.  iv.  $  4) ;  Biquelme  (I  a8) ;  Heffter 
{%  It);  Fhillimore  (i.  §  odv-viii);  Bluntschli  ($  390);  Calvo  ($  aia). 

I 
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PART  II.  a  river  become,  as  they  grow  into  existence,  appendages  of 

GUAP    II 

L  '  the  state  to  which  the  coast  belongs,  so  that  though  they 

may  be  beyond  the  distance  from  shore  within  which  the 
sea  is  territorial,  they  cannot  be  occapied  by  foreign  states, 
and  even  while  still  composed  of  mud  and  of  insufficient 
consistency  for  any  useful  purpose,  they  are  so  fully  part 
of  the  state  territory  that  the  waters  around  them  become 
territorial  to  the  same  radius  as  if  they  were  solid  grouud. 
On  occasions  of  sudden  change,  as  when  a  river  breaks  into 
A  new  course  entirely  within  the  territory  of  one  of  the 
riparian  states,  or  when  a  lake,  of  which  the  bed  belonga 
wholly  to  one  state,  overflows  into  low-lying  lands  belong- 
ing to  another  state  and  transforms  them  into  a  lagoon,  no 
alteration  of  property  takes  place ;  and  the  boundary  between 
the  states  is  considered  to  lie  in  the  one  case  along  the  old 
bed  of  the  river,  and  in  the  other  along  the  former  edge 
of  the  lake^ 
BoundAries  §  38.  The  boundaries  of  state  territory  may  consist  either 
territory.  ^^  arbitrary  lines  drawn  from  one  definite  natural  or  artificial 
point  to  another,  or  they  may  be  defined  by  such  natural 
features  of  a  coimtry  as  rivers  or  ranges  of  hills.  In  the 
latter  case  more  than  one  principle  of  demarcation  is  possible; 
certain  general  rules  therefore  have  been  accepted  which 
provide  for  instances  in  which  from  the  absence  of  express 
agreement  or  for  other  reasons  there  is  doubt  or  ignorance 
as  to  the  frontier  which  may  justly  be  claimed.  Where  a 
..  boundary  follows  mountains  or  hills,  the  water-divide  con- 
stitutes the  frontier*  Where  it  follows  a  river,  and  it  is  not 
proved  that  either  of  the  riparian  states  possesses  a  good 
title  to  the  whole  bed,  their  territories  are  separated  by  a 
line  running  down  the  middle,  except  where  the  stream  is 

*  GrotiuB,  De  Jure  BeUi  et  Pacis,  lib.  ii.  c.  iii.  $  16, 17 ;  Vattel,  Kv.  i.  oh.  xxii. 
$  267-77 ;  Phillimore,  i.  §  ooxxxviii-ix;  Halleck,  i.  146;  Calvo,  §  294;  Bltintsohli, 
S  295-99.  Mud  iBlanda  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  some  of  which  seem 
to  have  been  outside  the  three-mile  limit,  were  held  by  Lord  StoweU  to  be  m 
the  territory  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  the  Anna,  y  Bob.  373. 
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BaYigable^  in  which  case  the  centre  of  the  deepest  channel^  PART  li. 
or,  as  it  is  usually  called,  the  Thalweg,  is  taken  as  the  ^^^' "' 
boundary.  In  lakes,  there  being  no  necessary  track  of  navi- 
gation,, the  line  of  demarcation  is  drawn  in  the  middle. 
When  a  state  occupies  the  lands  upon  one  side  of  a  river 
or  lake  before  those  on  the  opposite  bank  have  been  appro- 
priated by  another  power,  it  can  establish  property  by  oc- 
cupation in  the  whole  of  the  bordering  waters,  as  its  right 
to  occupy  is  not  limited  by  the  rights  of  any  other  state; 
and  as  it  must  be  supposed  to  wish  to  have  all  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  sole  possession,  it  is  a  presumption  of 
law  that  occupation  has  taken  place.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
opposite  shores  have  been  occupied  at  the  same  time,  or  if 
priority  of  occupation  can  be  proved  by  neither  of  the  riparian 
states,  there  is  a  presumption  in  favour  of  equal  rights,  and 
a  state  claiming  to  hold  the  entirety  of  a  stream  or  lake 
must  give  evidence  of  its  title,  either  by  producing  treaties, 
or  by  showing  that  it  has  exercised  continuous  ownership 
over  the  waters  claimed.  Upon  whatever  grounds  property 
in  the  entirety  of  a  stream  or  lake  is  established,  it  would 
seem  in  all  cases  to  carry  with  it  a  right  to  the  opposite 
bank  as  accessory  to  the  use  of  the  stream,  and  perhaps 
it  even  gives  a  right  to  a  sufBcient  margin  for  defensive 
or  revenue  purposes,  when  the  title  is  derived  from  occu- 
pation^ or  from  a  treaty  of  which  the  object  is  to  mark  out 
a  political  frontier.  In  1648  Sweden,  by  receiving  a  cession 
of  the  river  Oder  from  the  Empire  under  the  Treaty  of 
Osnabriick,  was  held  to  have  acquired  territory  to  the  exag- 
gerated extent  of  two  German  miles  from  its  bank  as  an 
inseparable  accessory  to  the  stream ;  and  in  the  more  recent 
case  of  the  I^etze  in  1773  Prussia  claimed  with  success  that 
the  cession  of  the  stream  should  be  interpreted  to  mean  a 
cession  of  its  shore.  Where  however  the  property  in  a  river 
is  vested  by  agreement  in  one  of  two  riparian  states  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  to  an  end  disputes  arising  out  of  the  use 
of  its  waters  for  mills  and  factories^  as  in  the  case  of  a  treaty 

I  ii 
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PART  11.  concluded  in  1816  between  Sardinia  and  the  Republic  of 
CHAP,  n.  (jgu^yj^  by  which  the  Poron  was  handed  over  to  the  latter^ 
it  would  be  unreasonable  to  interpret  a  convention  as  grant-- 
ing  more  than  what  is  barely  necessary  for  its  object^. 
Whether        §  39.  The  general  principle  that  a  state  possesses  absolute 
iQufvigatioii  proprietary  rights  over  the  whole  area  included  within  its 
JJf^*^     frontier  might  be  supposed  to  lead  inevitably  to  the  admisnon 
Btates  over  of  a  right  on  the  part  of  every  country  to  deal  as  it  chooses 
portions  of  with  its  navigable  rivers,  and  consequently  to  prevent  other 
wUWn  "^*  states  from  navigating  them,  or  to  subject  navigation  to 
their  ter-    conditions  dictated  by  its  real  or  imagined  interests,  whether 
the  navigable  portion  of  a  particular  river  is  wholly  included 
within  its  own  boundaries,  or  whether  the  river  begins  to 
be  navigable  before  they  are  reached.     Conversely  it  might 
be  supposed  that  neither  foreign  states  in  general  nor  co- 
riparian  states  could  have  any  rights  over  waters  contained 
within  a  specific  territory,  except  through  prescription  or 


^  GrotiuB,  lib.  ii.  0.  iii.  $  18 ;  Wolff,  Jos  Gentium,  §  106-7 ;  Yaitel,  liv.  U 
ch.  zxii.  $  266 ;  De  Martena,  Pr^s,  §  39 ;  The  Twee  Gebroeden,  iii  Rob. 
339-40;  Blantaohli,  §  2g'j'S,  301 ;  Twiss,  i.  $  143-4.  An  instance  of  property 
by  occupation  is  afforded  by  the  appropriation  of  the  river  Paraguay,  .between 
the  territory  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay  and  the  Gran  Chaoo,  which  waa 
effected  by  the  Republic,  and  maintained  until  after  its  war  whh  Bradl  and 
the  Argentine  Confederation. 

Sir  Travers  Twiss  points  out  with  justice  that  the  doctrine  which  regards 
the  shore  as  attendant  upon  the  river,  when  the  latter  is  owned  whoUy  by  one 
power,  might  lead,  if  generally  applied,  to  great  complications ;  and  indicates 
that  when  it  is  wished  to  keep  the  control  of  a  river  in  the  hands  of  one  only 
of  the  riparian  powers,  it  is  better  to  make  stipulations  such  as  those  con- 
tained with  respect  to  the  southern  channel  of  the  Danube  in  the  IVeaty  of 
Adrianoplei,  than  to  aUow  the  common  law  of  the  matter  to  operate.  By  that 
treaty  it  was  agreed  that  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube  from  the  confluence  of  the 
Pruth  to  the  St.  George's  mouth  should  continue  to  belong  to  Turkey,  but  that 
it  should  remain  uninhalnted  for  a  distance  inland  of  about  six  miles,  and  that 
no  establishments  of  any  kind  should  be  formed  within  the  belt  of  land  thus 
marked  out.  Stipulations  of  such  severity  could  rarely  be  needed,  and  in  most 
cases  could  not  be  carried  out ;  but  the  end  aimed  at^  vis.  the  prevention  of  any 
use  of  the  borders  of  the  river  for  offensive  or  defensive  purposes,  and  of  any 
interference  with  navigation,  could  be  obtained  by  prohibiting  the  erection  of 
forts  within  a  certain  distance  of  the  banks,  and  if  necessary  by  specifying  the 
|4aoee  to  which  highroads  or  railways  might  be  brought  down. 
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express  agreement  in  the  case  of  a  particular  river,  or  through  PABT  n. 

OHAP   II* 

an  express  agreement  between  the  whole  body  of  states  with     L  ' 

reference  to  all  rivers. 

It  is  generally  asserted  however  that  co-riparian  states, 
and  it  is  frequently  said  that  states  entirely  unconnected 
with  a  river,  have  a  right  of  navigation  for  commercial 
purposes,  which  sometimes  is  represented  as  imperfect,  but 
sometimes  also  is  declared  to  be  dominant.  Grotius  alleged 
that  on  the  establishment  of  separate  property,  which  he 
imagined  to  have  supervened  upon  an  original  community 
of  goods  as  the  result  of  convention,  certain  of  the  pre- 
existing natural  rights  were  reserved  for  the  general  advan- 
tage, of  which  one  was  a  right  to  use  things  which  had  become 
the  subject  of  separate  property  in  any  manner  not  injurious 
to  their  owners.  Passage  over  territory,  whether  by  land 
or  water,  whether  in  the  form  of  navigation  of  rivers  for 
commercial  purposes  or  of  the  march  of  an  army  over  neutral 
ground  to  attack  an  enemy,  was  regarded  by  him  as  an  in- 
noxious use,  and  consequently  as  a  privilege  the  concession 
of  which  it  is  not  competent  to  a  nation  to  refuse^.  Whatever 
may  be  the  value  of  this  doctrine,  it  is  the  root  of  such 
legal  authority  as  is  now  possessed  by  the  principle  of  the 
freedom  of  river  navigation.  It  was  echoed  with  slight 
variations  by  most  of  the  writers  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries^,  and  when  states  have  been  engaged 
in  the  endeavour  to  open  a  closed  section  of  river  to  the 
trade  of  their  subjects,  the  weapons  of  international  con- 
Izoversy  have  been  drawn  in  the  main  from  the  arsenal 
provided  by  the  assumptions  of  Grotius  and  his  successors. 


^  lib.  ii.  eh.  iL  §  a,  lo,  and  13. 

'  £.g.  LoooeniaB,  De  Jure  Maritlmo,  lib.  i.  0.  6 ;  Butherforth,  Institates  of 
Kaioral  Law,  bk.  li  ch.  ix ;  Wolff,  Jub  Gent.  $  343 ;  Yattel,  liv.  ii.  ch.  iz.  §  1 1 7, 
iaS-9,  <^d  ch.  z.  §  134. 

Gionoviiu  and  Barbeyrao,  on  the  other  hand,  in  their  notes  to  Grotius,  imply 
the  right  to  prohibit  navigation  by  conceding  that  of  levying  dues  for  the 
mapie  permlsBion  to  navigate. 
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PART  II,  After  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1783,  for  example,  both  banks 
cHAP^n.  ^£  ^jj^  lower  portion  of  the  Mississippi  having  fallen  under 
Contro-  the  dominion  of  Spain,  and  that  power  haying  closed  the 
^^l^^oTto  navigation  of  the  part  belonging  to  it  to  the  inhabitants 
theMisaiB-Qf  the  upper  shores,  a  dispute  took  place  on  the  subject 
between  it  and  the  United  States.  On  behalf  of  the  latter 
it  was  pointed  out  with  truth  that  the  passage  of  merchandise 
to  and  from  the  higher  waters  of  the  river  would  be  not  only 
innocent,  but  of  positive  advantage  to  the  subjects  of  Spain ; 
and  it  was  argued  with  more  questionable  force  that  the 
freedom  of  'the  ocean  to  all  men  and  of  its  rivers  to  all 
the  riparian  inhabitants'  is  a  'sentiment  written  in  deep 
characters  on  the  heart  of  man,'  and  that  though  the  right 
of  passage  thus  evidenced  may  be  so  far  imperfect  as  to  be 
'dependent  to  a  considerable  degree  on  the  conveniency  of 
the  nation  through  which'  persons  using  it  were  to  pass, 
it  was  yet  a  right  so  real  that  an  injury  would  be  inflicted, 
for  which  it  would  be  proper  to  exact  redress,  if  passage  were 
'  refused,  or  so  shackled  by  regulations  not  necessary  for  the 
peace  or  safety  of  the  inhabitants  as  to  render  its  use  im* 
the  St.  practicable  \'  Again,  in  1824,  a  series  of  negotiations  were 
wrenoe.  ^jQ^j^gj^ggj  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
with  reference  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  a  right  of  navigating 
which  was  asserted  by  the  former  country  as  a  riparian  state 
of  the  upper  waters  of  the  river,  and  of  the  lakes  which 
feed  it.  The  arguments  employed  in  support  of  the  American 
contention  were  essentially  the  same  as  those  which  had  been 
put  forward  in  the  case  of  the  Mississippi.  '  The  right  of  the 
upper  inhabitants,'  it  was  said,  '  to  the  full  use  of  a  stream 
rests  upon  the  same  imperious  want  as  that  of  the  lower, 
upon  the  same   inherent  necessity  of  participating  in  the 

^  Wheaton'B  History  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  6^8-9 ;  see  also  Jefferson's 
Instructions  to  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  negotiate  with  the  Court  of 
Spain,  Am.  State  Papers,  x.  135. 

The  dispute  was  ended  in  1795  by  the  Treaty  of  San  Lorenzo  el  Heal,  which 
opened  the  portion  of  the  Mississippi  belonging  to  Spain  to  the  navigation  of 
the  United  States. 
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benefit  of  the  flowing  element;'  it  is  therefore  *a  right  of  PART II. 
nature,'  its  existence  is  testified  by  the  'most  revered  au-  ^^' "' 
thorities  of  ancient  and  modem  times,'  and  when  it  has  been 
disregarded,  the  interdiction  of  a  stream  to  the  upper  in- 
habitants 'has  been  an  act  of  force  by  a  stronger  against 
a  weaker  party.'  Proprietary  rights,  on  the  other  hand,  *  could 
at  best  be  supposed  to  spring  from  the  social  compact^/ 

Putting  aside  the  assumption  that  an  original  conyention  Ezamina- 
as  to  several  property  was  made  between  mankind,  trnder^^rfne  ^ 
which,  a  right  to  use  navigable  waters  was  expressly  reserved,  *^*  rightt^ 
as  a  theory  which  can  no  longer  be  taken  by  any  one  as  an  tion  exist. 
argumentative  starting-point ;  part  of  the  foregoing  reason- 
ing, and  the  doctrine  of  writers  who  maintain  the  right  of 
access  and  passage  on  the  part  of  all  states,  depend  upon 
the  principle  that  the  proprietary  rights  of  individual  states 
ought  to  be  subordinated  to  the  general  interests  of  mankind, 
as  the  proprietary  rights  of  individuals  in  organised  societies 
are  governed  by  the  requirements  of  the  general  good ;  and 
the  reasoning  and  doctrine  in  question  involve  the  broad 
assertion  that  the  opening  of  all  water-ways  to  the  general 
commerce  of  nations  is  an  end  which  the  human  race  has 
declared  to  be  as  important  to  it  as  those  ends,  to  which  the 
rights  of  the  individual  are  sacrificed  by  civil  communities, 
are  to  the  latter.  Put  in  this  form  the  doctrine  has  a 
rational  basis,  whether  the  assumption  of  fact  by  which  it  is 
accompanied  is  correct  or  not.  But  part  of  the  foregoing 
reasoning  on  the  other  hand,  and  the  opinion  of  writers  who 
accord  the  right  of  navigation  to  co-riparian  states^  seem  to 
imply  the  supposition  that  the  fact  of  the  use  of  a  sec- 
tion of  river  belonging  to  a  particular  community  being 
highly  advantageous  to  the  inhabitants  of  lands  traversed 

*  Brituh  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  1830-1,  p.  1067-75.  The  proprietary 
rights  exercised  nntil  after  the  Congress  of  Vienna  by  some  of  the  petty 
Geiman  States,  as  for  instance  by  Anhalt-Coethen  and  Anhalt-Bembnrg,  to 
the  prejadiee  of  Austria  and  Saxony,  offer  singular  examples  of  '  acts  of  force 
done  by  a  stronger  against  a  weaker  party.* 
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PART  II.  by  another  portion  of  the  stream  in  some  way  confers  upon 
cHAP^ii.  ^Yxem  a  special  right  of  use.     The   erroneoosness  of  this 
▼iew,  when  once  it  is  plainly  stated^  can  hardly  require  to 
be  proved.    The  mere  wants,  or  even  the  necessities,  of  aa 
individual  can  give  rise  to  no  legal  right  as  against  the 
already  existing  rights  of  others.     To  infringe  these  rights 
remains  legally  a  wrong,  however  slight  in  some  cases  may 
be  the   moral  impropriety  of  the  action.     If  a  state  forces 
the  opening  of  a  water-way  between  itself  and  the  sea,  on 
the  ground  that  it  has  a  right  to  its  use  as  a  riparian  state* . 
it  simply  commits  a  trespass  upon  its  neighbour's  property^ 
which  may  or  may  not  be  morally  justified,  but  by  which  it 
violates   the  law  as  distinctly,  though  not  so  noxiously,  as 
an  individual  would  violate  it  by  making  a  track  through 
a  neighbour's  field  to  obtain  access  to  a  high  road.     Some 
writers^  who  appear  to  be  embarrassed  with  the  difficulties 
with  which  the  claim  of  a  right  to  navigate  private  waters 
is  beset^  envelop  their  assertion  of  it  with  an  indistinctness 
of  language  through  which  it  is  hard  to  penetrate  to  the 
real  meaning.    A  rights  it  is  alleged,  exists ;   but  it  is  an 
imperfect  one,  and   therefore  its  enjoyment  may  always  be 
subjected  to  such  conditions  as  are  required  in  the  judgment 
of  the  state  whose  property  is  affected,  and  for  sufficient  cause 
it  may  be   denied   altogether.     Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  consistency  of  one  part  of  this  doctrine  with  another^ 
there  is  in  effect  little  to  choose  between  it  and  the  opinion 
of  those  who  consider  that  the  rights  of  property  in  navigable 
rivers  have  not  as  a  matter  of  fact  been  modified  with  a  view 
to  the  general  good,  and  that  they  are  independent  of  the 
wants  of  individuals  other  than  the  owners,  but  who  recognise 
that  it  has  become  usual  as  a  matter  of  comity  to   permit 
navigation  by  co-riparian  states,  and   that  it  would   be   a 
vexatious  act  to  refuse  the  privilege  without  serious  cause  ^. 

^  The  opinionB  of  writers  belong^ing  to  the  present  oenttuy  are  Biogolarly 
▼aried,  and  are  not  always  internally  oonnstent.  Blnntachli  (§  314)  roimdly 
aUegee  that  'lea  fleaves  et  rivi^eB  navigables  qui  aont  ea  oommonication  avec 
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The  question  remains  with  what  views  the  practice  of  states  pabt  II. 

18  most  in  accordance.     Down  to  the  commencement  of  the     '_ 

present  centnry  there  can  be  no  donbt  that  the  paramount  Pnctioe  of 
character  of  the  rights  of  property  were  both  recognised  and 
acted  upon.  Although  none  of  the  European  rivers  running 
through  more  than  one  state  seem  at  any  part  of  their  course 
to  have  been  entirely  closed  to  the  riparian  states,  except  the 
Scheldt  which  was  closed  by  treaty,  their  navigation  by 
foreign  vessels  was  burdened  with  passage  tolls  and  dues 
levied  in  commutation  of  the  right  of  compulsory  tranship- 
ment of  ca^^oes.  The  first  step  towards  freeing  traffic  was 
made  in  1804,  when  the  various  Rhine  tolls  were  abolished 
at  the  Congress  of  Bastadt,  on  the  demand  of  the  French 


nne  mer  libre,  Bont  oaverta  en  temps  de  paiz  aux  naviree  de  tontes  leB  natioiui.* 
Oilvo  (§  259,  390-1)  says  that  where  a  river  traTenes  more  than  one  territory, 
*\b  droit  de  naTigner  et  de  oommeroer  eet  oommun  k  tons  lee  riverainB  ;*  when 
It  if  whoUj  within  the  territory  of  a  lingle  state,  '  il  est  consid^r^  eomme  se 
trooTant  aoua  la  floayerainet^  ezcLnaiYe  de  oe  mdme  ^t  ;*  it  is  however  to  be 
iradentood  that  'les  rdglementi  particolien  ne  doivent  pas  assnmer  nn  caractbre 
de  fiaealit^  et  qne  Taiitorit^  ne  sanrait  intervenir  que  poor  fMnliter  la  naviga- 
tion et  £uie  respecter  lee  droits  de  tons/  so  that  the  right  of  pr(^>erty  seems  in 
the  end  to  be  subordinated  to  the  right  of  navigation.  Fiore  (§  75$,  768)  in 
the  main  foUows  M.  Galvo.  He  declares  that '  il  oarattere  namonale  della  naviga* 
liooe  flnviale,*  in  the  case  of  a  river  flowing  through  more  than  one  state, '  deriva 
neeeBariamente  e  ginridicamente  dalla  natura  delle  oose,  cio^  daU*  indivisibi- 
UA  del  fiume^  del  diritto  naturals  di  libert2^  e  dal  carattere  intemarionale  del 
eommerao  ;*  but  he  holds  that  in  the  case  of  a  river  flowing  through  one  state  only, 
'qnesto  coUa  ptti  oompleta  libertk  e  indipendenza  pn6  oommunicare  e  non  com* 
municaie  cogli  altri  stati ; ' — in  other  words,  it  may  close  the  river  if  it  chooses. 
HeSier  (§  77)  declares  on  the  one  hand  that  each  of  the  proprietors  of  a  river 
fioving  through  several  states  'de  m6me  que  le  propri^taire  unique  d*un  flenve^ 
poonait,  stricto  jure,  affecter  les  eanz  k  ses  propres  usages  et  k  oeux  de  ses 
icgnieoles,  et  en  exdure  les  autres,*  and  on  the  other  hand  that  'on  reconnait 
avec  Grotius,  Pnfendorf,  et  Y attel,  au  moins  en  prindpe^  un  droit  beauooup  plus 
^teadu,  oelni  d'nsage  et  de  passage  innocent,  lequel  ne  peut  dtre  refus^  absolu- 
meat  k  aocune  nation  amie  et  k  ses  sujets  dans  Tint^t  du  commeroe  universel.* 
Wheafton  (Elem.  pt.  ii.  ch.  iv.  §  11)  considers  that '  the  right  of  navigating  for 
eonuDsrcial  purposes  a  river  which  flows  through  the  territories  of  di£ferent 
states  is  ocmmon  to  all  the  nations  inhabiting  the  different  parts  of  its  banks ; 
but  this  right  of  innocent  passage  being  what  the  text  writers  call  an  imperfect 
right,  its  exercise  is  naoessarily  modified  by  the  safety  and  oonvenience  of  the 
state  affected  by  it,  and  can  only  be  effectually  secured  by  mutual  convention 
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PART  11.  government.  In  1814  it  was  declared  by  the  Treaty  of 
oHAPji.  pa^fjg  ^j^^^  ^jjg  navigation  of  the  Rhine  should  be  free  to  all 
the  world,  and  that  the  then  coming  Congress  should  examine 
and  determine  in  what  manner  the  navigation  of  other  rivers 
might  be  opened  and  regulated.  By  an  annex  to  the  Act  of 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  it  was  consequently  agreed  by  the 
powers  that  navigable  rivers  separating  or  passing  through 
more  than  one  state  should  for  the  future  be  open  to  general 
navigation,  subject  only  to  moderate  navigation  dues.  Bat 
neither  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  nor  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
was  the  right  of  oo-riparian  or  of  other  foreign  states  to  navi- 
gate territorial  waters  asserted  as  an  existing  principle^  and 
effect  was  given  to  the  intention  of  the  powers  in  a  series  of  con- 
ventions  made  between  the  states  concerned.  The  Congress  of 


regulating  the  mode  of  its  exercise.'  HaUeck  (i.  147-8)  Bays  that  Hhe  right  of 
iiavigation  for  commercial  purposes  is  common  to  all  the  nations  inhabiting  the 
banks*  of  a  navigable  river,  subject  to  such  provisions  as  are  necessary  to  secure 
'the  safety  and  convenience*  of  the  several  states  affected.  De  Martens  (Precis, 
§  84)  thinks  that  as  a  general  rule  the  exclusive  right  of  each  nation  to  its 
territory  authorises  a  country  to  close  its  entry  to  strangers^  and  though  it  is 
wrong  to  refuse  them  innocent  passage,  it  i»  for  the  state  itself  to  judge  what 
passage  is  innocent,  but  at  the  same  time  the  geographical  position  of  another 
state  may  give  it  a  right  to  demand  and  in  case  of  need  to  force  a  passage  for 
the  sake  of  its  commerce.  Woolsey  (§  62)  says,  '  VHien  a  river  rises  within 
the  bounds  of  one  state  and  empties  into  the  sea  in  another,  international  law 
allows  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  upper  waters  only  a  moral  claim  or  imperfect 
right  to  its  navigation.  We  see  in  this  a  decision  based  on  strict  views  of  ter- 
ritorial right,  which  does  not  take  into  account  the  necessities  of  mankind  and 
their  destination  to  hold  intercourse  with  one  another.*  PhiUimore  (L  §  dxz), 
in  speaking  of  the  refusal  of  England  to  open  the  St.  Lawrence  unconditionally 
to  the  United  States,  says  that  'it  seems  difficult  to  deny  that  Great  Britain 
may  ground  her  refusal  upon  strict  law,  but  it  is  equally  difficult  to  deny  that 
in  doing  so  she  exercises  harshly  an  extreme  and  hard  law.*  Klnber  ($  76)  con- 
siders that  Tinddpendance  des  ^tats  se  fiut  particuli^rement  remarquer  dans 
Tusage  libre  et  exclusif  dn  droit  des  eaux,  tant  dans  le  territoire  maritime  de 
r^tat,  que  dans  ses  rivieres,  fleuves,  canaux,  lacs  et  ^tangs.  .  .  .  On  ne  pourrait 
Taocuser  d'injustioe  s*il  d^fendait  tout  passage  de  bateaux  Strangers  sur  lee 
flenvee,  rivibres,  canaux  ou  lacs  de  son  territoire.*  Finally,  Twiss  (i.  $  141)  lays 
down  that '  a  nation  having  physical  possession  of  both  banks  of  a  river  is  held 
to  be  in  juridical  possession  of  the  stream  of  water  contained  within  its  banks, 
and  may  rightfully  exclude  at  its  pleasure  every  other  nation  from  the  use  of 
the  stream  while  it  is  passing  through  its  territory.* 
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Tienna  therefore,  though  it  intended  to  establish  the  principle  PART  II. 

of  firee  navigation  with  regard  to  European  rivers,  respected     L  ' 

the  right  of  property  in  its  mode  of  action,  and  it  stopped 
short  of  applying  the  principle  to  rivers  lying  wholly  within 
one  state  ^.  It  would  be  diflScult  to  show  that  any  European 
country  has  admitted  the  propriety  of  the  latter  application ; 
and  the  riparian  states  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Rhine,  by  fresh 
anangements  entered  into  in  1880,  have  made  a  distinct 
retrogression  with  respect  to  the  conditions  of  international 
transport  on  those  rivers.  Under  the  rules  of  18 15,  a  vessel, 
after  the  manifest  of  its  cargo  had  been  examined  at  the  office 
where  the  navigation  dues  were  paid,  was  free  from  further 
inspection  until  arrival  at  its  destination.  The  river  was 
regarded  as  being,  and  was  expressly  stated  to  be,  to  that 
extent,  ex-territorial  by  convention.  By  the  late  arrangements 
river  traflSc  has  been  assimilated  to  that  upon  land ;  a  vessel 
IB  obliged  to  present  itself  at  the  custom-house  on  each 
frontier  that  it  passes;  and  the  qualified  ex-territoriality  of 
the  river-waters  is  totally  destroyed*. 

In  America,  although  the  navigation  of  the  great  rivers 
of  the  United  States  is  as  a  matter  of  &ct  open  to  foreign 
vessels  for  foreign  trade,  the  government  of  that  country 
appears  to  deny  expressly  that  any  right  of  such  navigation 
exists.    England  again  has  always  steadily  refused  to  concede 

^  De  MarUns,  Beo.  Tiii  361  and  Nonv.  Keo.  ii.  437,  and  454.  A  list  of 
the  oonventionfl  dealing  with  the  nayigation  of  riven  separating  or  passing 
through  different  states  is  given  by  Heffter,  Appendix  viii. 

In  the  text  the  intention  of  the  Treaties  of  Paris  and  Vienna  has  been  taken 
to  be  that  which  has  been  generally  assumed  and  which  is  most  in  accordance 
with  their  langnagcj,  but  M.  Engelhardt  in  the  Bevae  de  Droit  International 
(li.  363-81)  gives  reason  to  doubt  whether  it  was  intended  at  the  time  to  give 
so  eomplete  a  liberty  of  navigation  as  has  been  supposed,  and  shows  that  many 
of  the  regnlatioiia,  to  which  the  navigation  of  various  European  rivers  passing 
throng  more  than  one  state  has  been  and  is  subjected,  are  inconsistent  with 
the  prindple  which  was  apparently  laid  down.  M.  Engelhardt  is  a  warm 
advoeate  of  the  freedom  of  river  navigation,  but  he  is  too  accurate  to  regard  it 
as  l^gaUy  established,  and  he  admits  that  'les  liberty  fluviales,  telles  qn*on  les 
pratique  aujourdlmi,  jKmt  essentiellement  conventionnelles.* 

*  Engelhardt,  Bev.  de  Droit  Int.  xiii.  191. 
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PART  II.  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  United  States  as 

L  "    of  right,  and  a  controversy  which  existed  for  many  years  upon 

the  suhject  was  only  put  an  end  to  in  1854  by  a  treaty  which 
granted  its  navigation  as  a  revocable  privilege,  and  as  part 
of  a  bargain  in  which  other  things  were  given  and  obtained 
on  the  two  sides  ^ 

In  South  America  the  rivers  of  the  Argentine  Confedera- 
tion were  closed  to  foreign  ships  until  1853,  when  the  Parana 
and  Paraguay,  in  so  far  as  they  lie  within  Argentine  territory, 
were  opened  for  external  trade  to  the  commercial  ships  of  all 
nations  by  treaties  made  between  the  Confederation  and  Eng- 
land, France,  and  the  United  States ;  subsequently  in  1857  in 
a  treaty  with  Brazil  the  navigation  of  those  portions  of  both 
rivers,  as  well  as  the  part  of  the  Uruguay  belonging  to  the 
two  countries,  was  declared  free,  except  for  local  traffic ;  but 
the  navigation  of  their  affluents  was  expressly  reserved.  The 
Republic  of  Uruguay  had  already  by  decree  opened  its  internal 
waters  to  foreign  commerce  in  1853.  Finally,  the  navigation 
of  the  Amazons,  though  partially  opened  by  Brazil  in  185 1 
to  the  co-riparian  state  of  Peru^  remained  closed^  not  only 
to  non-riparian  states,  but  to  Ecuador,  until  1867,  when  an 
imperial  decree  admitted  all  foreign  vessels  to  the  navigation 
of  the  Amazon,  the  Tocantins,  and  the  San  Francisco^. 

Conclu-  From  the  foregoing  facts  it  appears  that  there  are  few 

cases  in  which  rivers  wholly  within  one  state  have  been 
opened ;  that  where  rivers  flowing  through  more  than  one 
state  are  now  open,  they  have  usually  at  some  time  either 
been  closed,  or  their  navigation  has  been  subjected  to  restric- 
tions or  tolls  of  a  kind  implying  that  navigation  by  foreigners 
was  not  a  right  but  a  privilege ;  that  there  are  still  cases  in 
which  local  traffic  is  forbidden  to  non-riparians ;  and  that  the 
opening  of  a  river,  when  it  has  taken  place,  having  been 
effected  either  by  convention  or  decree  has  always  been  con- 
sistent with,  and  has  sometimes  itself  formed,  an  assertion  of 

^  Be  Martena,  Nonv.  Bee.  G^n.  xvi.  i.  498. 
'  Calvo,  §  380-9. 


Bions. 
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the  paiamoimt  right  of  property,  or  in  other  words  of  the  PART  IT. 
right  of  the  owner  of  navigable  waters  to  open  or  close  them  ^^'  "' 
at  will.  It  is  dear  therefore  that  the  principle  of  the  freedom 
of  territorial  waters,  communicating  with  the  sea^  to  the 
navigation  of  foreign  powers  has  not  been  established  either 
by  usage  or  by  agreements  binding  all  or  most  nations  to  its 
leoognition  as  a  right.  It  is  not  less  clear  from  the  analysis 
of  the  views  of  its  advocates  which  has  been  made  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  section  that,  if  not  so  established,  it  has 
not  been  established  at  all ;  because  the  only  reasonable  basis 
GQ  which  it  can  be  founded  requires  mankind  to  have  declared 
that  in  the  case  of  navigable  rivers  the  ordinary  rules  of 
accepted  law  must  be  overridden  for  the  sake  of  the  general 
good.  A  marked  tendency  has  no  doubt  shown  itself  during 
the  present  century  to  do  away  with  prohibition,  or  to  lessen 
restrictions,  of  river  navigation  by  foreigners  as  a  needless 
embarrassment  to  trade,  but  this  has  been  the  result,  not 
of  obedience  to  law,  but  of  enlightened  policy;  and  it  may  be 
said  without  hesitation  that  so  &r  as  international  law  is 
ooneemed  a  state  may  close  or  open  its  rivers  at  will,  that  it 
may  tax  or  regulate  transit  over  them  as  it  chooses,  and  that 
though  it  would  be  as  wrong  in  a  moral  sense  as  it  would 
generally  be  foolish  to  use  these  powers  needlessly  or  in 
an  arbitrary  manner,  it  is  morally  as  well  as  legally  per- 
miaaible  to  retain  them,  so  as  to  be  able  when  necessary 
to  exercise  pressure  by  their  means,  or  so  as  to  have  some- 
thing to  exchange  against  concessions  by  another  power. 

§40.  It  has  become  an  uncontested  principle  of  modem  To  wHat 
btemational  law  that  the  sea  as  a  general  rule  cannot  be  ^  ^  ^^ 
subjected  to  appropriation.    It  is  at  the  same  time  almost  W^ 
umversally  considered  that  portions  of  it  are  affected  by  pro- 
prietary rights  on  the  part  of  the  states  of  which  the  territory 
is  washed  by  it;  bat  no  distinct  understanding  has  yet  been 
come  to  as  to  the  extent  which  may  be  appropriated,  or  which 
may  be  considered  to  be  attendant  on  the  bordering  land.    In 
order  to  comprehend  the  uncertain  application  which  the  rights 
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PART  11,  of  appropriation  and  of  retention  as  property  thus  receive  in 
CHAP,  n.    jg]^y^jj^  ^  ^Q  ggg^^  j^  jg  necessary  to  form  a  clear  conception  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  views  now  commonly  held  have  been 
gradually  arrived  at. 
History  of      At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centuTy  it  is  probable 
^  ^^     that  no  part  of  the  seas  which  surround  Europe  was  looked 
opinion,      upon  ag  free  from  a  claim  of  proprietary  rights  on  the  part  of 
usage.        some  power,  and  over  most  of  them  such  rights  were  exercised 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree.    In  the  basin  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean the  Adriatic  was  treated  as  part  of  the  dominion  of 
Venice ;  the  Ligurian  sea  belonged  to  Genoa,  and  France  still 
claimed  to  some  not  very  well  defined  extent  the  waters 
stretching   outwardly  from   her   coast.    England  not  only 
asserted  her  dominion   over  the  Channel,  the  North  Sea, 
and  the  seas  outside   Ireland,   but   more  vaguely  claimed 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  ocean  to  the  north  of  Scotland. 
The  latter  was  disputed  by  Denmark,  which  considered  the 
whole  space  between  Iceland  and  Norway  to  belong  to  her. 
Finally,  the  Baltic  was  shared  between  Denmark  and  Sweden^. 
In  their  origin  these  claims  were  no  doubt  founded  upon 
services  rendered  to  commerce.    It  was  to  the  advantage 
of  a  state  to  secure  the  approaches  to  its  shores  from  the 
attacks    of   pirates,   who  everywhere  swarmed  during  the 
Middle  Ages ;  but  it  was  not  less  to  the  advantage  of  foreign 
traders  to  be  protected.  A  right  of  control  became  established 


'  Daru,  Hist,  de  YeBise,  liv.  v.  §  ai ;  Selden^Mare  Claasum,  lib.  ii.  c.  30- a  ; 
Loocenius,  De  Jure  Marit.  lib.  i.  c.  4.  In  1485  it  was  agreed  in  a  treaty  between 
John  II .  of  Denmark  and  Henry  Vll  that  English  vessels  should  fish  in  and 
sail  over  the  seas  between  Norway  and  Iceland  on  taking  out  licences,  which 
required  to  be  renewed  every  seven  years  (Selden,  Mare  Clausum,  lib.  ii.  c.  5a). 
In  the  sixteenth  century  intestine  wars  in  Scandinavia  led  to  so  long  an  enjoy- 
ment of  the  fisheries  of  the  northern  seas  without  licence  by  the  English,  that 
the  latter  set  up  a  title  to  their  use  by  prescription,  in  addition  as  it  would 
seem  to  the  claim  of  ezdusive  sovereignty  over  the  seas  in  which  they  lay. 
Denmark  maintained  her  pretensions,  and  some  ill-treatment  of  English  fisher- 
men by  the  Danes  gave  rise  to  a  serious  dispute  between  the  two  countriee 
(Justice,  Dominion  and  Laws  of  the  Sea  (1705)4  p.  168 ;  and  Bymer,  Foedera, 
xvi.  395). 
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and  recognised ;  and  in  attendance  npon  it  naturally  came  that  PART  n. 

of  levying  tolls  and  dues  to  recompense  the  protecting  state     L  ' 

for  the  cost  and  tionble  to  which  it  was  put.  From  this,  as  a 
dissociation  of  the  ideas  of  control  and  property  was  not  then 
inteUigible,  the  step  to  the  assertion  of  complete  rights  of 
property  was  almost  inevitable.  The  acts  of  control,  it  must 
be  remembered,  apart  from  those  required  for  the  protection 
of  commerce,  were  often  nob  only  very  real,  but  quite  as  solid 
as  those  upon  which  a  right  of  feudal  superiority  was  fre- 
quently supported.  In  1269,  for  example,  Venice  began  to 
exact  a  heavy  toll  from  all  vessels  navigating  the  Northern 
Adriatic.  After  paying  the  impost  for  a  few  years,  Bologna 
and  Ancona  took  up  arms  to  free  themselves  from  the  burden^ 
but  the  issue  of  their  wars  being  unfortunate,  they  were  com- 
pelled formally  to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  Venice  over 
the  Adriatic,  and  to  consent  to  pay  the  dues  which  she 
demanded.  In  1 299,  it  appears  from  a  memorial  presented 
to  certain  commissioners  sitting  in  Paris  to  redress  damages 
done  to  merchants  of  various  nations  by  a  French  Admiral 
within  the  English  seas^  that  procurators  of  the  merchants 
and  mariners  of  Genoa,  Catalonia,  Spain,  Germany,  Zeeland, 
Holland,  Friesland,  Denmark,  and  Norway^  acknowledged 
that  exclusive  dominion  over  the  English  seas,  and  the 
right  of  'making  and  establishing  laws  and  statutes  and 
restraints  of  arms '  and  '  all  other  things  which  may  apper- 
tain to  the  exercise  of  sovereign  dominion ''  over  them,  were 
possessed  by  England.  For  nearly  three  centuries  afterwards 
England  kept  the  peace  of  the  British  sea^  either  by  cruisers 
in  constant  employment,  or  by  vessels  sent  out  from  time 
to  time^ 

*  Jhm,  loc  oit. ;  Boroughs,  The  Sovereigiity  of  the  British  Soss  (1633), 
p.  a8,  md  Jnstioe,  1 34.  The  narrow  seas  were  '  oonsiantly  kept'  in  the  time  of 
BoroDgfasy  but  at  that  date  the  ships  so  employed  seem  to  have  been  stationed 
flttinly  for  the  pnrpose  of  reoeiving  the  salute.  He  however  expressly  says 
tliBt  within  his  memory  ships  were  sent  out  to  keep  the  peace  of  the  seas ; 
p.  61. 
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PART  II.  At  the  period,  then,  when  international  law  came  into 
L  *   existence,  the  common  European  practice  with  respect  to 

Sixteenth  the  sea  was  founded  upon  the  possibility  of  the  acquisition 
of  property  in  it,  and  it  was  customary  to  look  upon  most 
seas  as  being  in  fact  appropriated.  But  during  the  preceding 
century  the  exorbitant  pretensions  of  Spain  and  Portugal  had 
been  preparing  a  reaction  against  this  view.  The  former 
asserted  dominion  over  the  Pacific  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
the  latter  declared  the  Indian  Ocean  and  all  the  Atlantic 
south  of  Morocco  to  belong  to  it;  while  both  pushed  the 
exercise  of  proprietary  rights  to  the  extent  of  prohibiting  all 
foreigners  from  navigating  or  entering  their  waters^.  The 
claims  of  Portugal  and  Spain  received  a  practical  answer 
in  the  predatory  voyages  of  Drake  and  Cavendish,  and 
the  commerce  of  Holland  with  the  East ;  and  in  the  region 
of  argument  they  were  met  by  the  affirmation  of  the  freedom 
of  the  seas.  When  Mendoza,  the  Spanish  envoy  at  the  Eng- 
lish courts  complained  to  Queen  Elizabeth  of  the  intrusion  of 
English  vessels  in  the  waters  of  the  Indies,  she  refused  to 
admit  any  right  in  Spain  to  debar  her  subjects  from  trade,  or 
from  *  freely  navigating  that  vast  ocean,  seeing  the  use  of  the 
sea  and  air  is  common  to  all ;  neither  can  a  title  to  the  ocean 
belong  to  any  people  or  private  persons,  forasmuch  as  neither 
nature  nor  public  use  and  custom  permitteth  any  possession 
thereof^.'  Elizabeth  was  indifferent  to  consistency.  If  the 
principle  which  she  enunciated  was  correct,  it  applied  as  fully 
to  the  British  seas  as  to  those  of  the  Indies.  It  was  essentially 
the  same  as  that  qn  which  Grotius  relied  in  his  attack  upon 

*  ChArloB  y  styled  himself  'Insularam  Ganariae^  neonon  insularuxn  Indiaram 
et  teirae  firmae,  maris  ooeani,  ftc.  rex.'  Selden,  Mare  Clausum,  cap.  nii.  Ortolaii 
(Dip.  de  la  Mer,  i.  lai)  gives  the  text  of  a  Portuguese  Ordoxmanoe  of  pains 
and  penalties :  '  Assi  natural  como  estrangeiro,  ditas  partes,  terras,  mares,  de 
Guinea  et  Indias,  et  qualsqner  outras  terras  et  mares  et  lugazes  de  nossa  con- 
quista^  tratar,  resgatar,  nem  guerrear,  sem  nossa  lioen^  et  antoridade  sob  pena 
que  fiuendo  o  oontrario  moura  por  eUo  morte  natural  et  por  esso  mesmo  feito 
percapera  nos  todos  sous  beens  moveis  et  de  rays.* 

*  Camden,  Hist,  of  £lis.«  year  1580. 
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the  Portuguese  in  the  'Mare  Liberum/  All  property,  he  PART  II. 
says,  is  grounded  upon  occupation,  which  requires  that  move-  ^^' "' 
ables  shall  be  seized  and  that  immoveable  things  shall  be 
enclosed ;  whatever  therefore  cannot  be  so  seized  or  enclosed 
is  incapable  of  being  made  a  subject  of  property.  The  vagrant 
waters  of  the  ocean  are  thus  necessarily  free.  The  right  of 
oecupation,-  again,  rests  upon  the  fact  that  most  things 
become  exhausted  by  promiscuous  use,  and  that  appropria- 
tion consequently  is  the  condition  of  their  utility  to  human 
beings.  But  this  is  not  the  case. with  the  sea;  it  can  be 
exhausted  neither  by  navigation  nor  by  fishing,  that  is 
to  say  in  neither  of  the  two  ways  in  which  it  can  be 
used'. 

The  doctrine  with  which  the  pretensions  of  Spain  and  Seven- 
Portugal  was  met  went  further  than  was  necessary  for  the^Qtury. 
destruction  of  those  pretensions,  and  it  went  further  than  any 
nation  except  Holland,  which  was  imprisoned  within  the 
British  seas,  cared  much  to  go.  The  world  was  anxious  to  secure 
the  right  of  navigation,  but  it  was  willing  that  states  should 
enjoy  the  minor  rights  of  property  and  the  general  rights  of 
sovereignty  which  accompany  national  ownership.  Selden 
combated  the  views  of  Grotius  in  the  interests  of  England ; 
but  while  he  maintained  the  right  of  appropriation  in  prin- 
ciple and  as  a  customary  fact,  he  declared  that  a  state  could 
not  forbid  the  navigation  of  its  seas  by  other  peoples  without 
being  wanting  to  the  duties  of  humanity^.  The  remaining 
jarists  of  the  seventeenth  century  are  in  agreement  with  him. 
MoUoy  may  be  exposed  to  suspicion  as  an  Englishman,  but 
the  opinion   of  Loccenius  and   Fufendorf  is  independent^. 

'  Hare  libemm,  cap.  5.  The  treatiie  was  first  publiehed  in  1609.  In  his 
lobteqnent  work,  De  Jure  Belli,  the  doctrine  is  repeated  (lib.  ii.  cap.  ii.  $  3), 
hot  with  the  illogical  qualification  (cap.  iii.  §  8)  that  gulfis  and  straits  of  which 
both  shores  belong  to  the  same  power  can  be  occupied,  because  of  their  analogy 
to  liTcn,  provided  that  the  area  of  water  is  small  in  oomparison  to  that  of  the 
land  upon  which  it  is  attendant. 

*  Hare  CUtosnm,  Ub.  i.  c.  20. 

'  MoUoy,  De  Jure  Marit.  cap.  v ;  Loccenius,  lib.  i.  cap.  iv ;  Fufendorf,  bk. 
!▼.  di.  iv.  I  6-9. 

X 
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PART  II.  The  latter  argues  that  fluidity  is  not  in  itself  a  bar  to 

L '    property,  as  is  proved  by  the  case  of  rivers ;   that  though 

the  sea  is  inexhaustible  for  some  purposes,  its  fish,  and  the 
pearls,  the  coral,  and  the  amber  that  it  yields,  are  not  inex- 
haustible, and  that  'there  is  no  reason  why  the  borderers 
should  not  rather  challenge  to  themselves  the  happiness 
of  a  wealthy  shore  or  sea  than  those  who  are  seated  at  a 
distance  from  it ; '  finally,  that  the  sea  is  a  defence,  '  for  which 
reason  it  must  be  a  disadvantage  to  any  people  that  other 
nations  should  have  free  access  to  their  shores  with  ships 
of  war  without  asking  their  leave,  or  without  giving  security 
for  their  peaceful  and  inoffensive  passage.'  The  extent  over 
which  dominion  exists  in  any  particular  case  is  to  be  deter- 
mined from  the  facts  of  effective  possession  or  from  treaties ; 
and  in  cases  which,  after  the  application  of  these  tests,  are 
doubtful,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  sea  belongs  to  the 
states  bordering  on  it  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  for  their 
defence,  and  that  they  also  own  all  gulfs  and  arms. 

In  practice  there  was  no  radical  change  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  except  that  as  the  seas  had 
become  safer,  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  keep  their  peace. 
Those  consequences  of  the  existence  of  property  which  made 
for  the  common  good  disappeared,  while  those  which  were 
onerous  remained.  Venice  preserved  her  control  over  the 
Adriatic,  and  so  jealous  was  she  even  of  the  semblance  of 
a  derogation  from  it,  that  in  1630  the  Infanta  Maria,  when 
about  to  marry  the  King  of  Hungary  and  son  of  the  Emperor^ 
was  not  allowed  to  go  to  Triest  on  board  her  brother's  fleet, 
but  was  obliged  unwillingly  to  accept  the  hospitality  and  the 
escort  of  Venetian  vessels^  In  1637  Denmark  seized  vessels 
placed  outside  Dantzig  by  the  King  of  Poland  to  levy  duties 
on  merchantmen  entering ;  she  also  increased  the  dues  pay- 
able on  passing  the  Sound,  apparently  to  an  excessive  point, 
since  wars  with  Sweden,  Holland,  and  the  Hanse  Towns 

^  Thru,  loc.  oit. 
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followed,  vbich  reeolted  in  the  exemption  of  Swedish  ships,  FART  II. 

OHA.P.  1I« 

and  in  the  r^ulation  of  the  amonnt  to  be  paid  by  the  Datch ;  '  ' 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Danish  pretensions  in  the 
northern  seas  were  maintained,  since  the  disputes  with  Eng- 
Imd  which  occnrred  in  the  sixteenth  century  were  renewed, 
18  will  be  seen  presently,  in  the  eighteenth^.  England  con- 
tinued to  require  that  foreigners  intending  to  fish  in  the 
German  Ocean  should  take  ont  English  licences,  and  when 
the  Dutch  attempted  in  1636  to  fish  without  them,  they  were 
ittacked  and  compelled  to  pay  ^£"30,000  for  leave  to  remain '. 
Though  a  refusal  to  accord  the  honours  of  the  flag,  by  which 
maritime  sovereignty  was  symbolised,  in  part  caused  the  war 
of  165a  between  England  and  Holland,  and  furnished  a 
pretext  for  that  of  1672,  the  latter  power  in  the  first  instance 
only  endeavoured  to  escape  from  performing  an  humiliating 
ceremony  as  due  to  a  commonwealth  which  it  admitted  would 
have  been  due  to  an  English  king ;  and  in  the  end  it  acknow- 
ledged its  obligation  in  the  Treaties  of  Westminster  of  1654, 
of  Breda,  and  of  Westminster  of  1674,  in  the  last  of  which  it 
was  expressly  recognised  that  the  British  seas  extended  from 
Cape  Finisterre  to  Stadland  in  Norway  ^ 

'  IVeatj  of  Chrigtiaiiopel,  1645  (Domont^  Corps  Univenel  Diplomatique  da 
Droit  des  Gens,  ▼!.  i.  312),  and  of  Bromsebro  in  the  same  year  (id.  3I4)« 

*  Ph)clamation  of  1609  and  one  issued  by  Charles  1,  mentioned  by  Molloy, 
dL  T.  I  15 ;  Harney  Hist,  of  England,  oh.  lii. 

'  lingard.  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  xi.  ch.  ii ;  Hmne,  Hist,  of  England,  ch. 
bcT ;  Dmnont^  yi.  ii.  74,  yii.  i.  44  and  353.  It  was  stipnlated  in  the  Treaty 
of  Wettamvter  that  'praedicti  Ordines  generalee  Unitarum  Provinoiarom 
debitfl^  toL  parte  sua  agnosoentes  jus  supra  memorati  Serenissimi  Domini  Magnae 
Britaoniae  Begis,  ut  rexiUo  suo  in  maribus  infira  nominandis  honos  habeatur, 
dedsnlnmt  et  declarant,  oonoordabunt  et  concordant,  quod  quaecunque  naves 
et  navigia  ad  prae&tM  Unitas  Provinoias  spectantia,  sive  naves  bellicae,  sive 
•liae  eaeque  vel  singulae,  vel  in  dassibus  junctae,  in  ullis  maribus  a  Promon- 
torio  Finis  Terrae  dicto  usque  ad  medium  punctum  terrae  van  Staten  dictae  in 
Korwsgia  quibnslibet  navibus  aut  navigiis  ad  Serenissxmum  Dominum  Magnae 
Britaaniae  Begem  spectantibus,  obviam  dederint,  sive  illae  naves  singulae 
BBi,  vel  in  numero  majori,  si  majestatis  Britannicae,  sive  aplustrum,  sive  vex- 
iHnm  Jade  appellatum  gerant,  praedictae  Unitarum  Provindarum  naves  aut 
■svi^  vedinum  snum  e  mail  vertice  detrahentes  supremum  vdum  demittent, 
I  mode  parique  honoris  testimonio,  quo  ullo  unquam  tempore,  aut  in  alio 
K  7, 
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PART  II.  Between  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  seventeetith  oen- 
— L  *  tury  however,  notwithstanding  the  strennousness  with  which 
Eighteenth  England  upheld  her  title  to  the  British  seas,  so  far  as  the 
I.  Pnotioe.  salute  due  to  her  flag  was  concerned,  there  was  on  the  whole 
a  marked  difference  in  the  degree  to  which  proprietary  rights 
over  the  open  sea  were  maintained.  At  the  latter  time  they 
were  everywhere  dwindling  away.  By  the  commencement 
of  the  nineteenth  century  they  had  almost  disappeared. 
England  was  embarrassed  by  the  shadow  of  her  claims,  but 
she  made  no  serious  attempt  to  preserve  the  substance.  The 
negotiations  with  the  United  States  for  a  settlement  of  the 
question  of  the  right  of  search,  which  had  almost  been  brought 
to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  in  1803,  were  broken  off  at  the 
last  moment  because  the  English  government  could  not 
make  up  its  mind  to  concede  freedom  from  search  within  the 
British  seas^ ;  and  so  late  as  1805  the  Admiralty  Regulations 
contained  an  order  to  the  effect  that '  when  any  of  His  Ma- 
jesty's ships  shall  meet  with  the  ships  of  any  foreign  power 
within  His  Majesty's  seas  (which  extend  to  Cape  Finisterre)  it 
is  expected  that  the  said  foreign  ships  do  strike  their  topsail 
and  take  in  their  flag,  in  acknowledgment  of  His  Majesty's 
sovereignty  in  those  seas ;  and  if  any  do  resist,  all  flag 
oflScers  and  commanders  are  to  use  their  utmost  endeavours 
to  compel  them  thereto,  and  not  suffer  any  dishonour  to  be 
done  to  His  Majesty.'  Since  no  controversies  arose  with 
respect  to  the  salute  at  a  time  when  opinion  had  become 
little  favourable  to  the  retention   of  such  a  right,  it  may 

loco  antehao  nBitatmn  fuit,  Yenus  ullas  Majestatis  Britannioae  suae  ant  ante- 
cessoruxn  suorum  xubTes  ab  uUis  Ordinmn  Generalium  snorumve  anteoenorum 
navibas.' 

Even  crowned  heads  in  person  were  expected  to  make  practical  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  dominion  of  England.  Philip  II  of  Spain,  when  coming  to  marry 
Qneen  Mary,  was  fired  into  by  the  English  Admiral  who  met  him  for  flying  his 
own  royal  flag  within  the  British  seas ;  and  in  1606  the  King  of  Denmaik,  when 
returning  from  a  visit  to  James  I,  was  met  off  the  month  of  the  Thames  by  an 
English  captain,  who  forced  him  to  strike  his  flag  (Admiralty  Records). 

*  Mr.  King  to  Mr.  Madison,  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  181 2-14, 
p.  1404. 
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be  doubted  whether  the  order  was  not  allowed  to  remain  PART  II. 

a  dead  letter ;  and  from  that  time,  at  any  rate,  nothing  has     L 

been  heard  of  the  last  remnant  of  the  English  claims.  The 
pretensions  of  Denmark  to  the  northern  seas  shrank  in  the 
coarse  of  the  eighteenth  century  into  a  prohibition  of  fishery 
within  sixty-nine  miles  of  Greenland  and  Iceland ;  but  the 
seamen  of  England  and  Holland  disregarded  the  Danish 
ordinances ;  when  their  vessels  were  captured  they  were  sup- 
ported by  their  governments;  and  though  some  threats  of 
war  were  uttered,  in  the  end  the  fishing^grounds  were  tacitly 
opened.  The  Baltic  was  the  only  other  of  the  larger  seas  in 
which  any  endeavour  was  made  to  keep  proprietary  rights  in 
existence.  Denmark  and  Sweden  tried  to  shut  it  against  hos- 
tilities between  powers  not  possessing  territory  on  its  shores, 
but  the  attempt  failed  before  the  maritime  predominance  of 
England,  and  the  claim  may  be  considered  to  have  been  aban- 
doned with  the  commencement  of  the  present  century^. 

If  we  turn  from  history  to  the  treatises  of  the  eighteenth  3.  Opinion 
century  the  tendency  to  narrow  the  range  of  maritime  occu- 
pation ia  perhaps  stiU  more  strongly  pronounced,  though 
from  the  principles  laid  down  being  much  too  large  to  allow 
of  admitted  positive  rules  being  brought  into  harmony  with 
them,  there  is  often  some  difficulty  in  knowing  how  far  the 
writers  who  profess  them  would  go.    It  is  commonly  stated 

^  In  1 780  Denmark  declared  that  'le  Boi  a  r^ln  pour  entretenir  la  libre  et 
tranqinHe  oommunication  entre  see  ProTinoes  de  declarer  qne  la  mer  Baltiqae 
^taat  ime  mer  ferm^  inoontestablement  teUe  par  sa  situation  locale/  &c.  (De 
Ktttena,  Bee.  isi.  175) ;  and  in  1794  Sweden  and  Denmark  agreed  by  a  Con- 
▼cntiom  that  'la  Baltique  decant  toujoors  dtre  regard^  conmie  nne  mer  fenn^ 
0t  inaooeatible  h  des  Taiaseaaz  arm^  des  parties  en  guerre  ^oign^  est  encore 
dddaf^  teUe  de  nouTean  par  lea  parties  oontragtantes  d^d^es  ik  en  prdsenrer 
la  taaqninit^  la  plus  paifaite '  (id.  v.  608). 

A  Dew  elaim  snbeeqaentlj  sprung  up  in  the  Pacifici  but  it  was  abandoned  in  a 
Toy  short  time.  The  Bussian  governmept  pretend^  to  be  sovereign  over  the 
Pacific  north  of  the  51  st  degree  of  latitude.  This  pretension  being  resisted  by 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  the  area  claimed  was  reduced  to  a  zone  of 
a  hundred  Italian  miles  from  shore  by  an  Ukase  of  i8ai  (De  Martens,  Nouv. 
Bee.  ▼.  ii  358),  and  was  whoUy  given  up  by  a  Convention  between  the  former 
powcn  and  Busda  in  1825  (id.  vi.  684). 
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PART  II.  that   the  sea  cannot  be  occupied ;    it  is  indivisible,  inex- 

OHAP   II 

L  '   haustible,  and  productive,  in  so  far  as  it  is  productive  at  all, 

irrespectively  of  the  labour  of  man ;  it  is  neither  physically 
susceptible  of  allotment  and  appropriation ;  nor  is  there  the 
reason  fot  its  appropriation  which  induced  men  to  abandon 
the  original  community  of  goods^.  If  these  objections  to 
proprietary  rights  over  the  sea  are  sound  they  apply  as  much 
to  one  portion  of  it  as  to  another.  It  might  be  expected 
therefore  that  the  right  of  maritime  occupation  would  be 
wholly  denied.  But  it  is  not  so.  Enclosed  seas,  straits, 
and  littoral  seas  were  regarded  as  susceptible  of  occupation. 
The  right  of  Sweden  to  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  of  the  Turks 
to  the  Archipelago,  of  England  to  St.  George's  Channel,  of 
Holland  to  the  Zuyder  Zee,  and  of  Denmark  to  both  the 
Belts  and  to  the  Sound,  was,  it  seems,  'uncontested^;'  and  a 
margin  varying  in  width  from  gunshot  or  a  marine  league 
from  the  shore  to  a  space  bounded  by  the  horizon,  or  even 
according  to  one  authority  by  a  line  a  hundred  miles  from 
the  coast,  was  universally  conceded^.  The  parts  of  the  sea 
which  are  thus  excepted  are  large,  so  large  indeed  that  they 
bring  down  the  doctrines  of  jurists  to  very  nearly  the  same 
results  as  are  g^ven  by  usage.  It  is  evident  that  the  minds 
of  writers  were  still  influenced  by  the  traditional  view  that 


^  Wol£^  Jus  Gentxmn,  §  ia7|ftc.;  Yattel,  liv.  i.  ch.  zadii.  §  aSi ;  Be  Martens, 
T^r4(nSf  $  43.  Bynkenhoek  (De  Dominio  Maris,  c.  ii),  Lampredi  (Jar.  Pub. 
XJniy.  Theorem,  p.  ii.  cap.  ii.  $  8,  9),  Azuni  (pt.  L  ch.  ii.  art.  i)  affirm  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  sea  can  be  occupied  in  80  &r  as  it  is  used  and  goarded. 

'  De  Martens,  Pr^s,  $  4a. 

'  Bynkenhoek  (De  Dominio  Maris,  c.  ii),  Yalin  (Gommentaire  snr  TOrdon- 
nance  de  la  Marine,  ii.  688),  Yattel  (liv.  i.  ch.  zxii.  $  389),  Moeer  (Venach  des 
Neuesten  Enropaisohen  Yolker-Bechts,  v.  486),  Lampredi  (Jnr.  Pub.  UniT. 
p.  iii.  cap.  ii.  §  8),  De  Martens  (Pr^is,  §  153),  and  Lord  StoweU  in  the 
Twee  Gebroeders,  iii  Rob.  339,  considered  that  the  range  of  a  oamion-shot, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  a  marine  league,  measured  the  breadth  of  territorial 
waters  along  the  open  coast.  Bayneval  thought  the  horizon  was  the  boundary. 
Casaregis  (De  Commeroio  Disc.  1 36,  i)  pronounced  for  a  hundred  miles.  Galiani, 
according  to  Azuni,  and  Azuni  himself  regarded  the  extent  of  permissible  mar- 
ginal appropriation  to  be  an  open  question,  which  should  be  settled  by  treatleB 
in  each  particular  case.    Azuni,  pt.  i.  ch.  ii.  art.  ii.  §  14. 
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occupation  is  permitted  in  principle.  Their  word-play  about  PART  II. 
the  fluidity  of  water  was  reallj  only  intended  to  limit  appro-  ^^^'  "' 
priation  of  the  sea  to  those  parts  of  it  which  could  in  fact 
be  kept  under  the  control  of  a  state.  It  was  admitted,  even 
by  those  who  most  uncompromisingly  assert  the  sea  to  be 
insusceptible  of  appropriation,  that  such  parts  of  it  as  may 
be  necessary  to  the  safety  of  a  state  may  be  controlled.  No 
one  in  truth  was  prepared  unqualifiedly  to  abandon  the  view 
that  the  sea  may  be  subjected  to  proprietary  rights ;  still  less 
was  any  one  prepared  definitely  to  accept  the  opposite  doc- 
trine with  all  its  consequences.  It  was  universally  felt  that 
states  cannot  maintain  effective  occupation  at  a  distance 
finom  their  shores,  and  that  free  commercial  navigation  had 
become  necessary  to  the  modern  world.  There  was  there- 
fore a  general  willingness  to  declare  the  ocean  to  be  free, 
and  to  consider  states  as  holding  waters^  which  might  fairly 
be  looked  upon  as  territorial,  subject  to  a  right  of  navigation 
on  the  part  of  other  states.  But  acceptance  of  the  freedom 
of  the  open  seas  merely  marked  a  stage  in  a  gradual  settle- 
ment of  the  conditions  under  which  occupation,  when  applied 
to  the  sea,  may  be  held  to  be  valid ;  and  recognition  of  the 
right  of  passage  only  saddled  private  property  with  a  kind  of 
servitude  for  the  general  good. 

Down  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  then,  the  Summary 
course  of  opinion  and  practice  with  respect  to  the  sea  had  been^o^rg*^  ^f 
as  follows.     Originally  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  sea  ©P^o"* 
could  be  appropriated.    It  was  effectively  appropriated  in  some  tic©  down 

•  to  th6 

ustances;   and  in  others  extravagant  pretensions  were  putbeginmng 
forward,  supported  by  wholly  insuflBcient  acts.     Gradually,  as^neteenth 
appropriation  of  the  larger  areas  was  found  to  be  generally  un-  century, 
real,  to  be  burdensome  to  strangers,  and  to  be  unattended  by 
compensating  advantages,  a  disinclination  to  submit  to  it  arose, 
and  partly  through  insensible  abandonment,  partly  through 
opposition  to  the  exercise  of  inadequate  or  intermittent  control, 
the  larger  claims  disappeared,  and  those  only  continued  at  last 
to  be  recognised  which  affected  waters  the   possession  of 
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PART  II.  which  was  supposed  to  be  necessary  to  the  safety  of  a  state, 
—1- '  or  which  were  thought  to  be  within  its  power  to  command. 
Upon  this  modification  of  practice  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
theories  affirming  that  the  sea  is  insusceptible  of  occupation 
had  any  serious  influence.  They  no  doubt  accelerated  the 
restrictive  movement  which  took  place^  but  outside  the  realm 
of  books  they  never  succeeded  in  establishing^  predominant 
authority.  The  true  key  to  the  development  of  the  law  is 
to  be  sought  in  the  principle  that  maritime  occupation  must 
be  effective  in  order  to  be  valid.  This  principle  may  be  taken 
as  the  formal  expression  of  the  results  of  the  experience  of 
the  last  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  when  coupled  with 
the  rule  that  the  proprietor  of  territorial  waters  may  not  deny 
their  navigation  to  foreigners,  it  reconciles  the  interests  of  a 
particular  state  with  those  of  the  body  of  states.  As  a  matter 
of  history,  in  proportion  as  the  due  limits  of  these  conflicting 
interests  were  ascertained,  the  practical  rule  which  represented 
the  principle  became  insensibly  consolidated,  until  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century  it  may  fairly  be  said  that 
though  its  application  was  still  rough  it  was  definitively 
settled  as  law. 
Present  §41*  It   remains  to  see  whether  the  rule  is  now  applied 

the^ues-    ™^^®  precisely,  or,  in  the  absence  of  sufficient  precision,  what 
tion  as  to   would  be  a  reasonable  application  of  it. 

I.  Mar-  Of  the  marginal  seas,  straits,  and  enclosed  waters  which 

^°*^*®"'were  regarded  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  as 
being  susceptible  of  appropriation,  the  case  of  the  first  is  the 
simplest.  In  claiming  its  marginal  seas  as  property  a  state 
is  able  to  satisfy  the  condition  of  valid  appropriation,  because 
a  narrow  belt  of  water  along  a  coast  can  be  effectively 
commanded  from  the  coast  itself  either  by  guns  or  by 
means  of  a  coast-guard.  In  fact  also  such  a  belt  is  always 
appropriated,  because  states  reserve  to  their  own  subjects  the 
enjoyment  of  its  fisheries,  or,  in  other  words,  take  from  it  the 
natural  products  which  it  is  capable  of  yielding.  It  may  be 
added  that,  unless  the  right  to  exercise  control  were  admitted. 
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no  Bnfficient  security  would  exist  for  the  lives  and  property  PART  II. 
of  the  subjects  of  the  state  upon  land ;  they  would  be  exposed  j_L  ' 
without  recognised  means  of  redress  to  the  intended  or  acci- 
dental effects  of  acts  of  violence  directed  against  themselves 
or  others  by  persons  of  whose  nationality,  in  the  absence 
of  a  right  to  pursue  and  capture,  it  would  often  be  impossible 
to  get  proof,  and  whose  state  consequently  could  not  be  made 
responsible  for  their  deeds.  Accordingly,  on  the  assumption 
that  any  part  of  the  sea  is  susceptible  of  appropriation,  no 
serious  question  can  arise  as  to  the  existence  of  property  in 
marginal  waters^.    Their  precise  extent  however  is  not  so 

^  Li  addition  to  the  earlier  writers  preTioiuly  quoted  with  reference  to 
maiginal  waters,  see  Kliiber,  §  128-30 ;  Wheaton,  Elem.  pt.  ii.  ch.  iv.  §  6  and 
10;  Halleck,  i- 134 ;  Phillimore,  i.  §  cxcvi-Tii;  Bluntachli,  $  30a ;  Fiore,  $  787. 

Some  modem  writers  deny  that  states  can  hare  property  in  any  part  of  the 
sea,  bat  admit  the  existence  either  of  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction,  or  of  some 
measure  of  the  latter  only.  Heffber  (§  74)  supposes  that  'la  police  et  la  sur- 
veSlance  de  certains  districts  maritimes,  dans  un  int^r^  de  commerce  et  de  navi- 
gstioDy  ont  6i4  confines  <  I'^tat  le  plus  voisin,'  and  that  'Tint^t  de  la  Bdret^ 
pent  en  outre  oonf^rer  k  un  ^tat  certains  droits  sur  un  district  maritime.'  Ortolan 
(Dip.  de  la  Mer,  liv.  ii.  ch.  7  and  8),  repeating  the  old  arguments  in  £sTour  of 
the  riew  that  the  sea  is  insusceptible  of  appropriation,  says,  'ainsi,  le  droit  qui 
eriste  sur  la  mer  territoriale  n'est  pas  un  droit  de  propri^t^ ;  on  ne  pent  pas 
dire  que  IMtat  propri^taire  des  c6tes  soit  propri^taire  de  oette  mer. . . .  En  un  mot, 
r^tat  a  sur  cet  eepaoe  non  la  propri^t^,  mais  un  droit  d*empire ;  un  pouvoir  de 
^pslationy  de  surveillanoe  et  de  juridiction.'  Calvo  (§244)  alleges  that  'pour 
r^eoddre  la  question  (of  the  extent  of  territorial  waters)  d*une  manibre  h  la  fois 
rstiomidle  et  pratique,  il  &ut  d'abord,  ce  nous  semble,  ne  pas  perdre  de  vne  que 
ke^tats  n'ont  pas  sur  la  mer  territoriale  un  droit  de  propri^t^,  mais  seulement 
un  droit  de  surveillance  et  de  Juridiction  dans  Tint^rdt  de  leur  d^ense  propre 
oa  de  la  protection  de  leurs  int^rdts  fiscaux.*  Twiss  (i.  §  1 73)  seems  implidtly 
to  adopt  the  same  doctrine  by  saying  that  as  '  the  term  territory  in  its  proper 
sense  is  used  to  denote  a  district  within  which  a  nation  has  an  absolute  and 
cxdusiTe  right  to  set  law,  some  risk  of  confusion  may  ensue  if  we  speak  of  any 
part  of  the  open  sea  over  which  a  nation  has  only  a  concurrent  right  to  set  law, 
is  its  maritime  territory.' 

If  a  ooirect  impression  is  given  by  the  historical  sketch  in  the  text,  it  is 
obrioos  that  the  doctrine  of  these  writers  is  erroneous.  It  is  besides  open  to  the 
ohjeetaons  that — 

I.  It  does  not  aooount  for  the  fact  that  a  state  has  admittedly  an  exclusive 
light  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  fisheries  in  its  marginal  waters. 

a.  As  the  rights  of  sovereignty  or  jurisdiction  belonging  to  a  state  are  in  aU 
olher  cases  except  that  of  piracy,  which  in  every  way  stands  wholly  apart, 
indissdlnbly  connected  with  the  possession  of  international  property,  a  solitary 
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PART  II.  certain.  Generally  their  limit  is  fixed  at  a  marine  league  from 
°^^'  ^^'  the  shore ;  but  this  distance  was  defined  by  the  supposed  range 
of  a  gun  of  position,  and  this  effect  of  the  recent  increase  in  the 
power  of  artillery  has  not  yet  been  taken  into  consideration, 
either  as  supplying  a  new  measure  of  the  space  over  which 
control  may  be  efficiently  exercised,  or  as  enlarging  that 
within  which  acts  of  violence  may  be  dangerous  to  persons 
and  property  on  shore.  It  may  be  doubted,  in  view  of  the 
very  diverse  opinions  which  have  been  held  until  lately  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  marginal  seas  may  be  appropriated,  of  the 
lateness  of  the  time  at  which  much  more  extensive  claims 
have  been  fully  abandoned,  and  of  the 'absence  of  cases  in 
which  the  breadth  of  territorial  water  has  come  into  inter- 
national question^  whether  the  three*mile  limit  has  ever  been 
unequivocally  settled ;  but  in  any  case,  as  it  has  been  deter- 
mined, if  determined  at  all,  upon  an  assumption  which  has 
ceased  to  hold  good,  it  would  be  pedantry  to  adhere  to  the 
rule  in  its  present  form ;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  said  without 
impropriety  that  a  state  has  the  right  to  extend  its  territorial 
waters  from  time  to  time  at  its  will  with  the  increased  rang^ 
of  guns ;  though  it  would  undoubtedly  be  more  satisfactory 
that  an  arrangement  upon  the  subject  should  be  come  to  by 
common  agreement  ^. 
a.  Straits,  It  seems  to  be  generally  thought  that  straits  are  subject  to 
bays.'         the  same  rule  as  the  open  sea ;  so  that  when  they  are  more 

instance  of  their  ezistenoe  independently  of  such  property  requires  to  be  proved, 
like  all  other  exceptions  to  a  general  rule,  by  reference  to  a  distinct  usage, 
which  in  this  case  cannot  be  shown. 

Sir  Travers  Twiss  appears  to  be  unduly  affected  by  the  existence  of  certain 
immunities  from  local  jurisdiction  which  there  is  no  difficulty  in  regarding 
as  exceptional. 

Grotius  (De  Jare  Belli  et  Pacis,  lib.  11.  e.  iii.  §  13)  is  the  source  of  the  doctrine. 

'  Bluntschli  (§  30a)  thinks  that,  considering  the  range  of  modem  artillery, 
the  three-mile  zone  is  too  narrow.  Phillimore  (i.  276,  3rd  ed.),  Calvo  (§  244), 
and  Fiore  (§  788)  express  the  same  opinion,  but  think  that  an  alteration  can 
only  be  made  by  treaty. 

It  appears  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  American  goyemment  to  that  of 
England  in  1864  ^^^  territorial  waters  should  be  considered  to  extend  to  a 
distance  of  five  miles  from  shore. 
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than  six  miles  wide  the  space  in  the  centre  which  lies  outside  PART  II. 

the  limit  of  a  marine  leagne  is  free,  and  that  when  they  are     L 

less  than  six  miles  wide  they  are  wholly  within  the  territory 
of  the  state  or  states  to  which  their  shores  belong.  This 
doctrine  however  is  scarcely  consistent  with  the  view,  which  is 
also  generally  taken,  that  golfs,  of  a  greater  or  less  size  in  the 
opinion  of  different  writers,  when  running  into  the  territory 
of  a  single  state^  can  be  included  within  its  territorial  waters; 
perhaps  also  it  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  actual  practice  with 
respect  to  waters  of  the  latter  kind.  France  appears  to  claim 
inlets  or  recesses  the  entrance  of  which  is  not  more  than  ten 
miles  wide^.  England  would,  no  doubt,  not  attempt  any 
longer  to  assert  a  right  of  property  over  the  Queen''s  Chambers^ 
which  include  the  waters  within  lines  drawn  from  headland 
to  headland^  as  from  Orfordness  to  the  Foreland  and  from 
Beachey  Head  to  Dunnose  Point;  but  some  writers  seem  to 
admit  that  they  belong  to  her,  and  a  recent  decision  of  the 
Privy  Council  has  affirmed  her  jurisdiction  over  the  Bay  of 
Conception  in  Newfoundland,  which  penetrates  forty  miles  into 
the  land  and  is  fifteen  miles  in  mean  breadth.  Authors  also 
so  litUe  favourable  to  maritime  property  as  Ortolan  and  De 
Cussy  class  the  Zuyder  Zee  amongst  appropriated  waters.  The 
United  States  probably  regard  as  territorial  the  Chesapeake 
and  Delaware  Bays  and  other  inlets  of  the  same  kind'. 

'  'Hob  «t  least  was  the  general  reeerration  made  by  the  Tuiharj  Treaty  of 
1839  ^'^  England  (De  Marten8»  Nonv.  Eec.  xvi.  954) ;  but  the  whole  of  the 
qyiter-bedi  in  the  Bay  of  Gancaley  the  entrance  of  which  is  seventeen  miles 
wide^  were  regarded  as  French,  and  the  enjoyment  of  them  is  reserved  to  the 
local  fishenneD. 

'  Elfiber,  §  130;  De  Martens,  Pr^s,  §  4a ;  Wheaton,  Elem.  pt.  11.  ch.  iv. 
I  7,  9;  Heffler,  §  76 ;  Ortolan,  Dip.  de  U  Mer,  liv.  ii.  ch.  viii ;  Phillimore,  i. 
f  dzzxviii,  cxeix;  Halleck,  1.  140;  Blnntachli,  §  309;  Direct  United  States 
Cable  Company  Limited  v.  Anglo-American  Telegraph  Company  Limited, 
1877,  ^  App.  Cases,  394.  It  was  apparently  decided  by  the  Queen*s  Bench 
in  B«g.  V,  Cnnninghjun  (Bell's  Crown  Cases,  86)  that  the  whole  of  the  Bristol 
Channel  between  Somerset  and  Glamorgan  is  British  territory;  possibly 
however  the  Court  intended  to  refer  only  to  that  portion  of  the  channel 
which  lies  within  Steepholm  and  Flatholm. 

Whether  the  government  of  the  United  States  would  or  would  not  now 
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PART  II.  Many  claims  to  galfs  and  bays  still  find  their  place  in  the 
CHAP.  II.  ij^j^j^g^  Ijq^  there  is  nothing  to  show  what  proportion  of  these 
are  more  than  nominally  alive.     In  principle  it  is  difficult 
to  separate  gulfs  and  straits  from  one  another;   the  reason 
which  is  given  for  conceding  a  larger  right  of  appropriation 
in  the  case  of  the  former  than  of  the  latter,  viz.  that  all 
nations  are  interested  in  the  freedom  of  straits,  being  mean- 
ingless unless  it  be  granted  that  a  state  can  prohibit  the 
innocent  navigation  of  such  of  its  territorial  waters  as  vessels 
may  pass  over  in  going  from  one  foreign  place  to  another. 
If  that  could  be  done,  it  might  be  necessary  to  impose  a 
special  restriction  upon  the  appropriation  of  waters  which  by 
their  position  are  likely  to  be  so  used.     Such  however  not 
being  the  case  in  fact,  it  is  the  power  of  control  and  the 
safety  of  the  state  which  have  alone  to  be  looked  to.     The 
power  of  exercising  control  is  not  less  when  water  of  a  given 
breadth  is  terminated  at  both  ends  by  water  than  when  it 
merely  runs  into  the  land,  and  the  safety  of  the  state  may  be 
more  deeply  involved  in  the  maintenance  of  property  and  of 
consequent  jurisdiction  in  the  case  of  straits  than  in  that  of 
gulfs.     Of  practice  there  is  a  curious  deficiency ;  but  there  is 
one  recent  case  from  which  it  would  appear  that  both  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  continue  to  claim  as  territorial 
the  waters  of  a  strait^  which  is  much  more  than  six  miles  ia 
width.     By  the  treaty  of  Washington  of  1846  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  the  boundary  between  the    United   States  and 
British  North  America  should  follow  the  forty-ninth  parallel 
of  latitude  to  the  middle  of  the  strait  separating  Vancouver's 
Island  from  the  continent,  and  from  there  should  run  down 
the  middle  of  the  Strait  of  Fuca  to  the  Pacific.     Disputes 
involving  the  title  to  various  islands  having  arisen,  the  boun- 
dary question  at  issue  between  the  two  nations  was  submitted 
to  the  arbitration  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  in  1873  a 

cUim  Delaware  Bay,  it  at  le^Bt  did  bo  in  1793,  when  the  English  ahip  Grange, 
captured  in  it  by  a  French  vessel,  was  restored  on  the  ground  of  the  teiTit<Mi- 
ality  of  its  waters.    Am.  State  Papers,  i.  73. 
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protocol  was  signed  at  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  marking  PART  II. 
ont  the  frontier  in  accordance  with  his  arbitral  decision.  °°^'"' 
Under  this  protocol,  the  boundary,  after  passing  the  islands 
which  had  given  rise  to  dispute,  is  carried  across  a  space  of 
water  thirty-five  miles  long  by  twenty  miles  broad^  and  is 
then  continued  for  fifty  miles  down  the  middle  of  a  strait 
fifteen  miles  broad,  until  it  touches  the  Pacific  Ocean  midway 
between  Bonilla  Point  on  Vancouver's  Island  and  Tatooch 
Island  lighthouse  on  the  American  shore ^. 

On  the  whole  question  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  say  any- 
thing more  definite  than  that,  while  on  the  one  hand  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  any  state  would  now  seriously  assert  a  right 
of  property  over  broad  straits  or  gulfs  of  considerable  size 
and  wide  entrance,  there  is  on  the  other  hand  nothing  in  the 
conditions  of  valid  maritime  occupation  to  prevent  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  claim  either  to  basins  of  considerable  area, 
if  approached  by  narrow  entrances  such  as  those  of  the  Zuyder 
Zee,  or  to  large  gulfs  which^  in  proportion  to  the  width  of 
their  mouth,  run  deeply  into  the  land,  even  when  so  large  as 
Ddaware  Bay,  or  still  more  to  small  bays^  such  as  that  of 
Cancale. 

§  43.  In  all  cases  in  which  territorial  waters  are  so  placed  Right  of 
that  passage  over  them  is  either  necessary  or  convenient  to  the  ^^^to 
navigation  of  open  seas,  as  in  that  of  marginal  waters,  or  of  *^®  "™0" 
an  appropriated  strait  connecting  unappropriated  waters^  they  the  teni- 
are  subject  to  a  right  of  innocent  use  by  all  mankind  for  the^f  |^  gtate. 
purposes  of  commercial  navigation  ^.     The  general  consent  of 
nations,  which  was  seen  to  be  wanting  to  the  alleged  right  of 
navigation  of  rivers,  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  been  g^ven  to 
that  of  the  sea.    Even  the  earlier  and  more  uncompromising 
advocates  of  the  right  of  appropriation  reserved  a  general  right 
of  innocent  navigation;  for  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 

^  PurL  Pi^wi,  North  Am.,  No.  10, 1873. 

'  The  cMe  of  gnlfs  or  other  inlets  wonld  seem  to  be  upon  a  different  footing, 
empt  in  10  fiur  M  they  are  nsed  for  porposes  of  refiige.  Any  right  to  their 
u^igation  miut  be  founded  on  a  right  of  aocees  to  the  state  itself. 
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PART  II.  years  no  European  territorial  marine  waters  which  could  be 
CHAP.  II.  ^^^  ^g  ^  thoroughfare,  or  into  which  vessels  could  accidentally 
stray  or  be  driven,  have  been  closed  to  commercial  navigation ; 
and  during  the  present  century  no  such  waters  have  been  closed 
in  any  part  of  the  civilised  world.  The  right  therefore  must 
be  considered  to  be  established  in  the  most  complete  manner^. 
This  right  of  innocent  passage  does  not  extend  to  vessels  of 
war.  Its  possession  by  them  could  not  be  explained  upon 
the  grounds  by  which  commercial  passage  is  justified.  The 
interests  of  the  whole  world  are  concerned  in  the  possession 
of  the  utmost  liberty  of  navigation  for  the  purposes  of  trade 
by  the  vessels  of  all  states.  But  no  general  interests  are 
necessarily  or  commonly  involved  in  the  possession  by  a  state 
of  a  right  to  navigate  the  waters  of  other  states  with  its  ships 
of  war.  Such  a  privilege  is  to  the  advantage  only  of  the 
individual  state ;  it  may  often  be  injurious  to  third  states ;  and 
it  may  sometimes  be  dangerous  to  the  proprietor  of  the  waters 
used.  A  state  has  therefore  always  the  right  to  refuse  access 
to  its  territorial  waters  to  the  armed  vessels  of  other  states^  if 
it  wishes  to  do  so. 


*  Kliiber  (§  76)  is  probably  the  only  writer  who  denies  the  exiitenoe  of  the 
right.  He  says,  'on  ne  ponrrait  accoBer  un  ^tat  d'injuBtice  B*il  d^endait  .  .  . 
le  passage  des  vaisseaux  but  mer  sous  le  canon  de  ses  odtes.' 


CHAPTER    III. 
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§43.  A  STATE  may  own  property  as  a  private  individual  PABT II. 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  another  state ;  it  may  possess  the      —L 
immediate  as  well  as  the  ultimate  property  in  moveables,  land,  ^^  ^^*. 

-^     *       "^  non-tem- 

and  buildings  within  its  own  territory;   and  it  may  hold  tonal  pro- 
property  in  its   state  capacity  in  places  not  belonging  toj^ftate 
its  own  territory,  whether  within  or  outside  the  jurisdiction^'^"*®- 
of  other  states.     With  property  held  in  the   first  of  these 
ways  international  law  has  evidently  nothing  to  do  ;   that, 
on  the  other  hand,  which  is  held  in  the  two  latter  ways  falls 
within  its  scope ;  but  the  usages  affecting  property  of  which 
the  immediate  as  well  as  the  ultimate   ownership  is  in  the 
Btate^  and  which  is  within  its  own   territory,  are    entirely 
included  in  the  laws  of  war^;  it  is  therefore  only  the  last- 
mentioned  kind  of  property  which  requires  to  be  mentioned 
here,  and  this  consists  in— 

I.  Public  vessels  of  the  state. 

%.  Private  vessels  covered  by  the  national  flag. 

3.  Goods  owned  by  subjects  of  the  state,  but  embarked  in 
foreign  ships. 

>  See  Pt.  iii.  oh.  iii. 
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PART  n.       §  44.  Public  vessels  of  the  state  consist  in  ships  of  war,  in 

L  '  government  ships  not  armed  as  vessels  of  war,  sach  as  royal 

Public  or  admiralty  yachts,  transports,  or  store  ships,  and  in  vessels 
the  state,  temporarily  employed,  whether  as  transports  or  otherwise, 
provided  that  they  are  used  for  public  purposes  only,  that 
they  are  commanded  by  an  officer  holding  such  a  commission 
as  will  suffice  to  render  the  ship  a  public  vessel  by  the  law  of 
his  state,  and  that  they  satisfy  other  conditions  which  may 
be  required  by  that  law^«  The  character  of  a  vessel  pro- 
fessing to  be  public  is  usually  evidenced  by  the  flag  and 
pendant  which  she  carries,  and  if  necessary  by  firing  a 
gun.  When  in  the  absence  of,  or  notwithstanding,  these 
proofs  any  doubt  is  entertained  as  to  the  legitimateness  of 
her  claim^  the  statement  of  the  commander  on  his  word  of 
honour  that  the  vessel  is  public  is  often  accepted^  but 
the  admission  of  such  statement  as  proof  is  a  matter  of 
courtesy.  The  commission  under  which  the  commander  acts, 
on  the  other  hand,  must  necessarily  be  received  as  con- 
clusive, it  being  a  direct  attestation  of  the  character  of 
the  vessel  made  by  the  competent  authority  within  the 
state  itself*.  A  fortiori  attestation  made  by  the  government 
itself  is  a  bar  to  all  further  enquiry  '. 

^  Ortolan,  Dip.  de  la  Mer,  i.  181-6 ;  CalTO,  §  876-84. 

■  The  Santissima  Trinidad,  vii  Wheaton,  335-7 ;  OrtdaD,  Dip.  de  la  Mer,  L 
181 ;  Phillimore,  i.  f  coczlyiii. 

The  admiflsion  of  the  word  of  the  commander  is  sometimeB  regarded  aa 
obligatory.  When  the  Sumter  was  allowed  to  enter  the  port  of  Gnrafao,  the 
Dutch  government  answered  the  complaints  of  the  United  States  by  pointing 
out  that  the  commander  had  declared  the  vessel  to  be  oomminioned,  adding 
that  'le  gouverneur  ntolandais  devait  se  contenter  de  la  parole  du  00m- 
mandant>  couch^  par  ^crit.'     Ortolan,  Dip.  de  la  Mer,  i.  183. 

'  This  is  the  case  even  where  on  the  acknowledged  facts  there  may  be 
reasonable  doubt  as  to  whether  the  vessel  is  so  employed  as  to  be  in  the 
public  service  of  the  state  in  a  proper  sense  of  the  term. 

In  a  recent  instance  the  English  Court  of  Appeal  decided  in  the  above 
sense,  reversing  a  judgment  of  Sir  B.  Phillimore.  A  Belgian  mail  packet^ 
commanded  by  officers  of  the  royal  Belgian  navy,  but  carrying  merchandise 
and  passengers,  was  sued  in  a  claim  for  damage.  On  behalf  of  the  King 
of  the  Belgians  the  facts  were  not  contested,  but  it  was  declared  that  the 
vessel  was  in  his  possession  as  sovereign,  and  wa«  a  public  vessel  of  the  state. 
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§  45.  Private  vessels  belonging  to  a  state  are  those  which,  part  II. 
belonging  to  private  owners,  satisfy  such  conditions  of  nation-  ^^^'  "^' 
aliiy  as  may  be  imposed  by  the  state  laws  with  reference  to  Private 
ownership^  to  place  of  construction,  the  nationality  of  theooveredby 
captain,  or  the  composition  of  the  crew^.     In  common  with^JJ|^g 
vessels  of  war  the  flag  is  the  apparent  sign  of  the  nationality 
of  the  ship,  but  as  a  merchant  vessel  is  not  in  the  same  close 
relation  to  the  state  as  a  pnbUc  vessel,  and  its  commander, 
nnlike  the  commander  of  the  latter,  is  not  an  agent  of  the 
state,  recourse  is  not  had  to  his  affijrmation  in  proof  of  its 
character,  which  must  be  shown  by  papers  giving  full  in« 
formation  as  to  its  identity  and  as  to  its  right  to  carry  the 
flag  displayed  by  it,  or,  in  other  words,  as  to  whether  it  has 
oonformed  to  the  laws  of  its  state'. 

§  46.  The  conditions  under  which  goods  owned  by  subjects  Gooda 
of  a  state,  but  embarked  in  foreign  ships,  are  part  of  thegubjecta  of 
property  of  the  state  are  merely,  that  the  owners  must  i^ot^t  €m^' 
have  acquired  a  foreign  character  by  domicil  or  service  in  Marked  ia 

lOTOiffn 

another  country.  It  will  be  seen  later  that  it  is  possible  Bbips. 
for  a  person^  without  ceasing  to  be  a  subject  of  his  state 
of  origin,  to  be  so  intimately  associated  with  a  foreign  state 
that  the  national  character  of  property  belonging  to  him  may 
be  affected  by  such  association.  It  is  for  the  competent 
courts  to  determine  by  what  evidence  the  necessary  facts  must 
be  proved^  if  disputed. 

Bdtmd  thu  declaration  the  Court  ooniidered  itself  to  be  tinable  to  go :  it 
nfbaed  oomeqiieiitly  to  enquire  into  the  effect   which  the  fBud  that  the 
Tend  was  partly  employed  in  carrying  merchandiBe  and  passengers  might 
hare  upon  her  character.     1880.  L.  B.  5.  P.  D.  197. 
'  See  Appendix  iL  '  See  Appendix  iii. 


CHAPTEE    IV. 

SOVEREIGNTY  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  TERRITORY 
OP  THE  STATE. 

PART  11.      §47.  It  lias  been  seen  that  a  state  possesses  jtrrisdiction 

—L  *  within  certain  limits,  in  virtue  of  its  territorial  sovereignity, 

^'^^*™^  over  the  person  and  property  of  foreigners  found  upon  its 

pointg  re-   land  and  waters^  and  that  it  is  responsible^  also  within  oettaim 

noSrof      limits,  for  acts  done  within  its  boundaries  by  which  foreign 

states  or  their  subjects  are  aflTected^    The  broad  statement  of 

the  rights  which  a  state  possesses,  and  of  the  duties  by  whieb 

it  is  affected,  in  these  respects  in  a  time  of  general  peace, 

which  has  already  been  made,  sufficiently  indicates  the  law 

upon  most  points  connected  with  them ;  but  there  are  some 

special  rules,  and  practices  claiming  to  be  legal,  which  have 

not  been  touched  upon,  and  there  are  others  of  which  the 

applications  require  to  be  examined  in  detail.    These  may  be 

referred  to  the  following  heads : — 

1.  Exceptions,  real  or  alleged,  to  the  general  right  of 
exercising  jurisdiction  over  foreign  persons  and  property. 

2.  Extent  of  the  right  of  a  state  to  require  aid  from 
foreigners  within  its  territory  in  maintaining  the  public 
safety  or  social  order. 

^  See  §  10^  II. 
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3.  An  alleged  riglit  t6  take  cognizance  of  acts  done  by  part  II. 
foreigners  beyond  the  limits  of  a  state  if  the  persons  who  ^^^'  ^^' 
have  done  them  subsequently  enter  its  territorial  jurisdiction. 

4.  The  right  of  asylum  and  of  adopting  a  foreigner  into 
tbe  state  oommunity. 

5.  Besponsibility  of  a  state. 

§48.  It  is  umyersally  agreed  that  sovereigns  and  the  Dootrine  of 
annies  of  a  state,  when  in  foreign  territory,  and  that  diplo-riaiity. 
matic  agents,  when  within  the  country  to  which  they  are 
accredited,  possess  immunities  firom  local  jurisdiction  in  respect 
of  thar  persons,  and  in  the  ease  of  sovereigns  and  diplo- 
matic agents  with  respect  to  their  retinue^  that  these  immu- 
nities generally  carry  with  them  local  effects  within  the 
dwelling  or  plaoe  occupied  by  the  individuals  enjoying  them, 
and  that  public  ships  of  the  state  confer  some  measure  of  im« 
monity  upon  persons  on  board  of  them.  The  relation  created 
by  these  immunities  is  usually  indicated  by  the  metaphorical 
term  exterritoriality,  the  persons  and  things  in  enjoyment  of 
them  heiBg  regajded  as  detached  portions  of  the  state  to  which 
they  belong,  moving  about  on  the  surface  of  foreign  territory 
and  remaining  separate  from  it.  The  term  is  picturesque ;  it 
brings  vividly  before  the  mind  one  aspect  at  least  of  the 
relation  in  which  an  exempted  person  or  thing  stands  to  a 
foreign  state ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  its  picturesque- 
neas  has  not  enabled  it  to  seise  too  strongly  upon  the  imagin- 
ation. Exterritoriality  has  been  transformed  from  a  metaphor 
into  a  legal  &ct.  Persons  and  tilings  which  are  more  or  less 
exempted  from  local  jurisdiction  are  said  to  be  in  law  outside 
the  state  in  which  they  are.  In  this  form  there  is  evidently  a 
danger  lest  the  significance  of  the  conception  should  be  exag- 
gerated. If  exterritoriality  is  talcen,  not  merely  as  a  rough 
way  of  describing  the  effect  of  certain  immunities,  but  as  a 
ininciple  of  law^  it  becomes,  or  at  any  rate  it  is  ready  to 
beeome,  an  independent  source  of  legal  rule,  displacing  the 
principle  of  the  exclusiveness  of  territorial  sovereignty  within 
tbe  range  of  its  possible  operation  in  all  cases  in  which  practice 

L  2 
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PART  II.  is  unsettled  or  contested.  This  of  course  is  conceivably  its 
oHAP^iv.  actual  position.  But  the  exclusiveness  of  territorial  sovereignty 
is  so  important  to  international  law  and  lies  so  near  its  root, 
that  no  doctrine  which  rests  upon  a  mere  fiction  can  be  lightly 
assumed  to  have  been  accepted  as  controlling  it.  In  examining 
the  immunities  in  question,  therefore,  it  will  be  best  to  put 
aside  for  the  present  the  idea  of  exterritoriality^  and  to  view 
them  solely  by  the  light  of  the  reasons  for  which  they  have 
been  conceded,  and  of  the  usage  which  has  prevailed  with 
respect  to  them. 
Origin  of  The  immunities  which  have  been  conceded  to  the  persons 
nitier™"'  and  things  above  mentioned  are  prompted  by  considerations 
Y"*^  partly  of  courtesy  and  partly  of  convenience  so  great  as  to 
under  the  be  almost  equivalent  to  necessity.  The  head  of  the  state,  its 
exterrito-  armed  forces,  and  its  diplomatic  agents  are  regarded  as 
nalitj.  embodying  or  representing  its  sovereignty,  or  in  other  words, 
its  character  of  an  equal  and  independent  being.  They  sym- 
bolise something  to  which  deference  and  respect  are  due,  and 
they  are  consequently  treated  with  deference  and  respect 
themselves.  Supposing  reasons  of  courtesy  to  be  disregarded, 
immunities  would  still  be  required  upon  the  ground  of  prac- 
tical necessity.  If  a  sovereign,  while  in  a  foreign  state,  were 
subjected  to  its  jurisdiction,  the  interests  of  his  own  state 
might  readily  be  jeopardised  by  the  consequences  of  his 
position.  In  like  manner  the  armed  forces  of  a  country 
must  be  at  the  disposal  of  that  country  alone.  They  must 
not  be  liable  either  to  be  so  locked  up  as  to  be  incapable  of 
being  used  at  will,  or  to  be  so  affected  by  foreign  interference 
as  to  lose  their  efficiency ;  and  submission  to  local  jurisdiction 
would  open  the  door  sometimes  to  loss  of  freedom,  and  some* 
times  to  a  supersession  of  the  authority  of  the  offioer  in 
command.  Finally,  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  state  accrediting 
a  diplomatic  agent,  and  in  the  long  run  in  the  interest  also  of 
the  state  to  which  he  is  accredited,  that  he  shall  have  such 
liberty  as  will  enable  him,  at  all  times  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, to  conduct  the  business  with  which  he  is  charged ; 
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and  liberty  to  this  extent  is  incompatible  with  full  subjection  PART  IL 

CHAP    IV 

to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  country  with  the  government  of     L 

which  he  negotiates.  The  first  of  these  sets  of  considerations 
was  perhaps  iha,t  which  formerly  had  the  greater  influence. 
When  states  were  identified  with  their  sovereigns,  and  the 
relations  of  states  were  in  great  measure  personal  relations 
of  individuals^  considerations  of  courtesy  were  naturally  pro- 
minent ;  and  to  them  must  still  be  referred  such  established 
immunities  as  are  not  necessary  to  the  free  exercise  of  the 
functions  of  the  exempted  person  or  thing.  Those  immunities, 
on  the  other  hand,  which  may  claim  to  exist  on  the  score  of 
necessary  convenience,  though  in  many  cases  they  may  have 
in  fact  owed  their  birth  to  courtesy^  can  now  be  more  properly 
referred  to  convenience,  both  because  it  is  a  less  artificial 
origin,  and  because  it  corresponds  better  with  the  present 
temper  of  states,  and  so  with  the  reasons  by  which  they  would 
be  likely  to  be  guided  in  making  any  modifications  of  actual 
custom,  or  in  defining  unsettled  practice. 

§  49.  A  sovereign^  while  within  foreign  territory^  possesses  Immu- 
immunity  from  all  local  jurisdiction  in  so  far  and  for  so  long^p^fgn'^  ^ 
as  he  is  there  in  his  capacity  of  a  sovereign.  He  cannot  be  sovereign- 
proceeded  against  either  in  ordinary  or  extraordinary  civil  or 
criminal  tribunals,  he  is  exempted  from  payment  of  all  dues 
and  taxes^  he  is  not  subjected  to  police  or  other  administrative 
regolations,  his  house  cannot  be  entered  by  the  authorities  of 
the  state,  and  the  members  of  his  suite  enjoy  the  same  personal 
immunity  as  himself.  If  he  commits  acts  against  the  safety 
or  the  good  order  of  the  community,  or  permits  them  to  be 
done  by  his  attendants,  the  state  can  only  expel  him  from  its 
territory,  putting  him  under  such  restraint  as  is  necessary  for 
the  purpose.  In  doing  this  it  uses  means  for  its  protection 
analogous  to  those  which  one  state  sometimes  employs  against 
another,  when  it  commits  acts  of  violence  for  reasons  of  self- 
presarvation  without  intending  to  go  to  war.  The  privileges 
of  a  sovereign  consequently  secure  his  freedom  from  all  asser- 
tion of  sovereignty  over  him  or  over  anything  or  anybody 
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PART  II.  attached  to  him  in  his  sovereign  capacit  j.  On  the  other  hand, 
^ITJ^'  he  cannot  set  up  an  active  exercise  of  his  functions  as  a 
sovereign  in  derogation  of  the  exclusive  territorial  rights  of 
the  state  in  which  he  is.  If  a  crime  is  committed  by  a 
member  of  his  suite^  the  accused  person  cannot  be  tried  and 
punished  within  the  precincts  occupied  by  him;  neither 
he  nor  his  judges  are  able  to  take  cognizance  of  an  action 
brought  by  a  foreigner  against  persons  in  attendance  on  him« 
and  if  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  judgment  being  given  in 
questions  arising  between  the  latter  alone,  the  decision  cannot 
at  any  rate  be  enforced.  Criminals  belonging  to  his  suite 
must  be  sent  home  to  be  tried,  and  civil  causes,  whether 
between  them  or  between  subjects  of  other  powers  and  them, 
must  equally  be  reserved  for  the  courts  sitting  within  his 
actual  territory.  Again,  a  sovereign  cannot  protect  in  his 
house  an  accused  person,  not  a  member  of  his  suite,  who  takes 
refuge  from  the  pursuit  of  the  local  authorities.  They  caunot 
ent^r;  but  he  is  bound  to  surrender  the  refugee;  and  a 
refusal  to  give  him  up  would  justify  the  authorities  in  expel- 
ling the  sovereign  and  in  preventing  the  accused  person  by 
force  from  being  carried  off  in  his  retinue  *. 
Position  of  Where,  as  occasionally  happens,  a  sovereign  has  a  double 
who^^'*'^  personality,  where,  that  is  to  say,  he  for  some  purposes  assumes 

^  Bynkenlioek,  De  Foro  Legatorum,  c.  iii ;  BluntBcUl,  f  129, 136-42, 150-3  ; 
Phillimore,  ii.  §  civ-viii ;  Heffter,  §  42  and  53-4 ;  Calvo,  §  530-2 ;  Fcelix,  Droit 
Int.  Priv^,  liv.  ii.  tit.  ii.  a  ii.  sect.  4  (ed.  1 847) ;  Kliiber,  §  49 ;  De  Martens, 
Pr^is,  §  1 72.  Phillimore  and  KlUber  consider  that  a  sovereign  within  forei^ 
territory  has  civil  jurisdiction  over  his  suite,  and  De  Martens  seems  to  concede 
to  him  both  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction. 

The  immunity  of  a  sovereign  as  the  representative  of  his  state  for  anything 
done  or  omitted  to  be  done  by  him  in  his  public  capacity  has  been  aflirmed  by 
the  EngUsh  courts  in  De  Haber  v.  the  Queen  of  Portugal  (zz  Law  Journal, 
Q.  B.  488),  and  the  French  courts  gave  effect  to  the  same  principle  in  the 
cases  of  actions  brought  by  a  M*  Masser  against  the  £mi>eror  of  Russia^  and 
by  a  M.  Solon  against  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt. 

If  however  a  sovereign  appeals  to  the  courts  of  a  foreign  state  or  accepts 
their  jurisdiction  'he  brings  with  him  no  privileges  that  can  displace  the 
practice  as  applying  to  other  suitors.'  The  King  of  Spain  v,  Hullet  and 
Widder,  i  Clark  and  Finelly,  H.  of  L.  333 ;  Calvo,  §  549. 
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the  position  of  a  private  individual,  or  where,  while  remaining  paet  II. 
80vereig;n  in  his  own  country,  he  is  a  sabjeet  elsewhere,  he  is     L 


amenable  to  foreign  jurisdiction  in  so  far  as  he  is  clothed  with  i. 

the  oh»- 

a  private  or  subject  character.    Thus  if  he  enters  the  military  ncter  of  a 
serrioe  of  a  foreign  country  he  submits  to  its  sovereignty  ia^jjj^™" 
liis  capacity  of  a  military  officer^  and  if  he  travels  incognito  he  ^^  certain 
is  treated  as  the  private  individual  whom  he  appears  to  be ;  as 
however  in  such  cases  he  is  only  accidentally  or  temporarily 
a  private  person^  and  as  he  properly  remains  the  organ  of  his 
country,  he  has  the  right  of  taking  up  his  public  position 
whenever  the   exercise    of  jurisdiction    over   him   becomes 
ineonsifltent  in  his  view  with  the  interests  of  his  state.     He 
recovers  the  privileges  of  a  sovereigpi  at  will  by  resigning  his 
commission  or  declaring  his  identity.     Whether  his  power  of  a.  is  a  sub- 
throwing  off  foreign  jurisdiction  is  equally  great  when  he  isjbre^^ 
a  subject^  and  as  such  is  invested  with  permanent  privileges,  ^^^' 
which  the  state  cannot  refuse  to  accord  to  him,  may  perhaps 
be  open  to  question.    If^  for  example,  as  occurred  in  the  case 
of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  of 
Hanover,  a  foreign  sovereign  takes  an  oath  of  allegiance  in 
England,  and  sits  as  an  English  peer  by  hereditary  title,  he 
may  do  acts  in  the  exercise  of  his  rights  which  lay  him  open 
to  impeachment;  and  it  would  be  at  least  ano^ialous  and 
inconvenient  that  he  should  be  able,  whenever  he  may  choose, 
to  take  up  or  lay  down  his  privileges  and  responsibilities,  and 
to  protect  himself  at  will  against  the  consequences  of  the  latter 
by  patting  on  a  mantle  of  inviolability. 

When  a  sovereign  holds  property  in  a  foreign  country, 
which  clearly  belongs  to  him  as  a  private  individual,  the  courts 
of  the  state  may  take  cognizance  of  all  questions  relating  to 
the  property,  and  the  property  itself  is  affected  by  the  result 
of  the  proceedings  taken  in  them  \ 

*  B^ershoek,  De  Foro  L^gatomm,  c.  xvi ;  De  Martens,  Pr^s,  §  173-3 ; 
Klftber,  f  49;  HefEter,  §  55-4;  Phillimore,  ii.  § oviii-ix ;  Blnntschli,  §  131-4, 
140;  Oavo,  §  547-9;  Fiore,  §  49a  and  498-9. 

It  is  ooniidered  hj  many  writers  that  real  property  held  by  a  ■overeign  in  a 
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PART  II.      §  50.  The  immunities  of  diplomatic  agents  are  in  outline 

c  AP.    .  ^^^  ^^^  ^  those  of  sovereigns.     But  the  comparative  short- 

Immu-       ness  and  rarity  of  the  visits  of  the  latter  to  foreign  countries, 

diplomatic  and  still  more  the  circumstances  under  which  they  usually 

^^^^ '      take  place,  have  caused  the  law  affecting  the  heads  of  states 

to  remain  a  general  doctrine,  which  there  has  been  little^  if 

any,  opportunity  of  applying  contentiously.     With  regard  to 

diplomatic  agents,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  become  gradually 

settled  through  application  in  a  large  number  of  instances,  in 

which  questions  have  arisen.     In  the  course  of  this  settlement 

some  of  the  immunities  of  ambassadors  have  perhaps  been 

pared  down  below  the  point  which  would  have  been  fixed  for 

the  privileges  of  sovereigns  had  like  cases  brought  them  into 

question. 

I.  from  the     A  diplomatic  agent  cannot  be  tried  for  a  criminal  offence  by 

cnminal  *  o 

jurisdiction  the  courts  of  the  state  to  which  he  is  accredited,  and  cannot 
Btate-  ^^  ^  ^^  ^  arrested.  It  is  nevertheless  a  nice  question 
whether  he  can  be  said  to  be  wholly  free  from  the  local 
jurisdiction  in  respect  of  criminal  acts  done  by  him.  If  he 
commits  a  crime,  whether  against  individuals  or  the  state, 
application  must  ordinarily  be  made  to  the  state  which  he 
represents  to  recall  him,  or  if  the  case  is  serious  he  may  be 
ordered  to  leave  the  country  at  once,  without  communication 
being  previously  made  to  his  government.  But  if  the  alleged 
act  is  one  of  extreme  gravity,  he  can  be  arrested  and  kept  in 
custody  while  application  for  redress  is  being  made,  and  can 
even  be  retained  for  other  purposes  than  that  of  restraining  his 
freedom  of  action  pending  the  result  of  the  application  ^.    In 


foreign  country  m  a  private  individual  is  alone  subject  to  the  local  juriediction, 
and  that  personal  property  is  exempt.  The  distinction  appears  also  to  be  some- 
times made  in  practice.  It  is  however  irrational  in  itself,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
see,  in  view  of  the  complex  relations  which  in  the  present  day  grow  oat  of  the 
possession  of  personalty,  how  it  would  be  possible  to  maintain  the  exemption. 
It  would  be  less  inconvenient  to  relieve  real  property  for  certain  porpoees  from 
the  local  laws  than  to  allow  personal  property  to  escape  their  operation. 

*  Vattel,  liv.  iv.  ch.  vii.  §  94-5 ;  Kluber,  §  211 ;  Wheaton,  Elem.  pt.  iii. 
ch.  i.  §  15 ;  Heffter,  $  4a ;  Phillimore,  ii.  §  div-viii ;  Bluntschli,  §  209-10. 
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1717,  for  iostance,  Coant  Gyllenborg,  the  Swedish  ambas-PARTII. 
sador  to  England,  was  arrested  for  complicity  in  a  plot  against  ^°^^'  ^' 
the  Hanoverian  dynasty,  and  instead  of  being  immediately 
sent  ont  of  the  kingdom,  was  kept  for  a  time,  of  which  part 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  retention  of  the  English  minister 
in  Sweden,  but  of  which  part  must  have  elapsed  before  the 
action  of  the  Swedish  government  was  known.  In  1718  the 
Prince  of  Cellamare^  the  Spanish  ambassador  in  Paris,  having 
organised  a  conspiracy  against  the  government  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  was  arrested  and  retained  in  custody  until  news  came 
of  the  safe  arrival  in  France  of  the  French  ambassador  at 
Madrid.  No  protest  was  made  by  the  resident  ambassadors 
from  other  courts  in  the  latter  case,  and  though  dissatisfaction 
at  the  arrest  of  Count  Gyllenborg  was  at  first  felt  by  some  of 
the  ministers  accredited  to  England^  the  expression  which 
had  been  given  to  it  was  withdrawn  when  the  facts  justifying 
the  arrest  were  made  known  ^.  Arrests  of  this  kind  may 
be  regarded,  either,  upon  the  analogy  already  applied  in  the 
case  of  sovereigns,  as  actiS  of  violence  done  in  self-defence 
against  the  state  the  representative  of  which  is  subjected 
to  them^  or  as  acts  done  in  pursuance  of  a  right  of  exercising 
jurisdiction  upon  sufficient  emergency,  which  has  not  been 
abandoned  in  conceding  immunities  to  diplomatic  agents. 
The  former  mode  of  accounting  for  them  seems  forced,  because 
though  a  diplomatic  agent  is  representative  of  his  state,  he  is 
not  so  identified  with  it  that  his  acts  are  necessarily  its  acts, 
because  in  such  cases  as  those  cited  the  ambassador  of  a 
friendly  power  must  primd  facie  be  supposed  to  be  exceeding 
his  instructions  in  doing  acts  inimical  to  the  government  to 
which  he  is  accredited,  and  finally  because  such  acts  as  those 
done  in  the  instances  mentioned,  in  going  beyond  the  point  of 
an  arrest  followed  by  immediate  expulsion  from  the  country^ 
exceed  what  in  strict  necessity  is  required  for  self-protection. 

'  Be  Martens,  CaneeB  C^^bres,  i.  loi  and  149.  He  omits  to  notice  that  the 
eompUintB  made  with  respect  to  the  case  of  Count  Gyllenborg  by  the  ministeri 
■eeredited  to  England  were  afterwards  withdrawn* 
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PART  II.  It  appears  to  be  the  more  reasonable  course  therefore  to 

CHAP.  IV 

— L  *  adopt  the  latter  of  the  two  modes  of  explaining  them. 
3.  from  the  The  immunities  from  civil  jurisdiction  possessed  by  a  diplo- 
diction  matic  agent,  though  up  to  a  certain  point  they  are  open  to 
state.  T^o  question,  are  not  altogether  ascertained  with  thorough 
clearness.  The  local  jurisdiction  cannot  be  exercised  in  such 
manner  as  to  interfere  however  remotely  with  the  freedom  of 
diplomatic  action,  or  with  the  property  belonging  to  a  diplo- 
matic agent  as  representative  of  his  sovereign ;  a  diplomatie 
agent  cannot  therefore  be  arrested,  and  the  contents  of  his 
house,  his  carriages,  and  like  property  necessary  to  his  official 
position^  cannot  be  seized.  For  some  purposes  also  he  is  disr 
tinctly  conceived  of  as  being  not  so  much  privileged  as  outside 
the  jurisdiction.  Thus  children  born  to  him  within  the  state 
to  which  he  is  accredited  are  not  its  subjects,  notwithstanding 
that  all  persons  bom  of  foreigners  within  its  territories  may 
be  declared  by  its  laws  to  be  so.  On  the  other  hand,  the  juris- 
diction of  the  state  extends  over  real  property  held  by  him  as 
a  private  individual,  and  he  is  subject  to  such  administrative 
and  police  regulations  as  are  necessary  for  the  health  or  the 
safety  of  the  community. 
Difference  Beyond  these  limits  there  is  considerable  difference  of 
as  to^ite*^  opinion.  Some  writers  consider  that,  except  for  the  purposes 
extent.  of  the  regulations  mentioned  and  in  respect  of  his  real 
property^  his  consent  is  required  for  the  exercise  of  all 
local  jurisdiction,  and  that  consequently  it  can  only  assert 
itself  in  so  far  as  he  is  willing  to  conform  to  its  rules  in 
non-contentious  matters,  or  when  he  has  chosen  to  plead  to 
an  action,  or  to  bring  one  himself.  In  cases  of  the  latter  kind 
he  consents  to  the  effects  of  an  action  in  so  far  as  they  do  not 
interfere  with  his  personal  liberty  or  with  the  property  ex- 
empted in  virtue  of  his  office ;  he  makes  his  property  liable, 
for  example,  to  payment  of  costs  and  damages,  and  when  he 
himself  takes  proceedings  he  obliges  himself  to  plead  to  a  cross 
action.  In  other  matters,  according  to  this  view,  he  is  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  his  own  state,  and  satisfaction  of  claims 
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opon  him,  of  whatever  kind  they  maj  be,  can  only  be  obtained,  part  II. 
either  by  applicatioB  to  his  sovereign  through  the  gOTerament  ^^'  ^^' 
to  which  he  is  accredited,  or  by  having  recourse  to  the  courts 
of  his  country  ^  Other  authorities  hold  that  in  matters  un« 
connected  with  his  official  position  he  is  liable  to  suits  of  every 
kind  brought  in  the  courts  of  the  country  where  he  is  resident, 
tiiat  the  effects  of  such  suits  are  only  limited  by  the  undisputed 
immunities  above  mentioned,  and  that  consequently  all  pro* 
perty  within  the  jurisdiction,  other  than  that  necessary  to  his 
official  position,  is  subjected  to  the  operation  of  the  local  laws. 
Thus  he  is  exposed,  for  example,  to  actions  for  damages  or 
breach  of  contract;  if  he  engages  in  mercantile  ventures^ 
whether  as  a  partner  in  a  firm  or  as  a  shareholder  in  a 
company,  his  property  is  liable  to  seizure  and  condemnation 
at  the  suit  of  his  creditors;  if  he  acts  as  executor  he  must 
plead  to  suits  brought  against  him  in  that  capacity'. 


'  Vftttel,  Ky.  iv.  ch.  viii.  §  110-6;  Foeliz,  liv.  ii.  tit.  ii.  oh.  if.  fleet,  ir; 
Twin,  i  305 ;  Biqnelmo,  i.  48a  ;  HaUeok,  i.  380,  284-6.  Yattel,  with  whom 
Wliaaton  (pt.  ill.  ch.  i.  §  17)  Beems  to  agree,  admits  that  if  a  diplomatic 
agent  engages  in  ctxnmeroe,  his  property  so  employed  is  subject  to  the  local 
jmiadictiony  bot  to  the  extent  only,  it  would  appear,  of  the  merchandise^ 
esah,  debts  due  to  him,  and  other  Msets,  if  any,  representing  the  eapital 
actoany  naed  by  him  in  the  busineBS.  Heffler  ()  43)  considers  that  exemption 
from  jnriadieticm,  except  by  consent^  thoagh  nsual,  is  not  obligatory. 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  the  local  courts  become  authorised  to  exercise 
jurisdictamK  by  the  mere  renunciation  of  privilege  by  a  diplomatic  agent,  or 
whether  his  renunciation  is  invalid  unless  it  has  been  made  with  the  consent  of 
his  govenunent.  In  the  United  States  it  appears  to  have  been  decided  that 
the  permienoD  of  his  goveniment  is  necessary.  It  is  however  difficult  to  see 
why  the  courts  should  go  out  of  their  way  to  require  that  a  condition  shall  be 
sataafied  which  is  of  importance  only  as  between  the  diplomatic  agent  and  his 
cwn  state,  and  the  fblfilment  of  which  they  have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
except  throngh  the  agent  himself.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  see  what  right  they  have 
to  ask  for  any  assurance  beyond  the  profession  of  sufficient  authority  which  is 
implied  by  the  minister  when  he  submits  or  appeals  to  them. 

*  De  Martens^  Precis,  $  316-7;  Kluber,  $  aio;  Woolsey,  §  9a;  Calvo 
§  59a.    See  also  Bynkershoek,  De  Foto  Legatomm,  0.  xvi. 

Bluttsdili  ($  139-40  and  318)  admits  the  competence  of  the  civil  tribunals 
IB  aU  oases  in  which  an  action  could  have  been  brought,  supposing  the  diplo- 
matie  agent  to  be  in  fuA  in  his  own  country,  and  in  so  far  as  he  occupies  in  the 
Coieign  state  'une  position  sp^ale,  en  quality  de  simple  particulier  (ndgociant 
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PART  11.      Of  these  two  opinions  the  former  is  that  which  is  the  more  in 

CHAP    TV 

L  ■  agreement  with  practice.    In  England  it  is  declared  by  statute 

Practioe.  that  *  all  writs  and  processes  whereby  the  goods  or  chattels ' 
of  a  diplomatic  agent  '  may  be  distrained,  seized  or  attached 
shall  be  deemed  and  adjudged  to  be  utterly  null  and  void  to 
all  intents,  constructions  and  purposes  whatsoever^/  The  law 
of  the  United  States  is  similar.  In  France^  during  the  last 
century,  it  was  held  that  the  only  object  of  the  immunity  of 
an  ambassador  was  to  prevent  him  from  being  embarrassed  in 
the  exercise  of  his  functions,  and  that,  as  his  property  can  be 
seized  or  otherwise  dealt  with  without  preventing  him  from 
fulfilling  his  public  duties,  whatever  he  possesses  in  the 
country  to  which  he  is  accredited  is  subjected  to  the  local 
jurisdiction.  From  a  wish  however  to  avoid  as  much  as 
possible  any  act  derogating  from  the  courtesy  due  to  the 
ambassador  as  representative  of  his  state,  it  was  considered 
best  to  exert  the  territorial  jurisdiction  by  means  less  openly 
offensive  than  that  of  allowing  suits  against  him  to  be  thrown 
into  the  courts.  Accordingly  when  Baron  Von  Wrech,  minister 
of  Hesse  Cassel,  endeavoured  to  leave  France  without  paying 

par  exemple).*  Hiib  view,  wHch  aocommodates  the  competence  of  the  tri- 
buDAls  to  the  fiction  of  ezterritoiiality,  excludes  the  local  juriBdiction  in  seyeral 
directions  with  respect  to  which  it  is  recognised  under  the  above  doctrine ;  bat 
it  may  be  assumed  that  the  whole  of  the  private  property  of  the  diplomatic 
agent  is  contemplated  as  being  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  for  the  purpose  of 
those  cases  of  which  cognisance  can  be  taken. 

The  precise  effect  of  the  language  of  the  authors  cited  in  this  and  the  fore- 
going note  is  in  some  cases  very  difficult  to  seixe.  The  extremes  of  opinion  are 
easily  distinguished ;  but  many  writers  are  either  doubtM,  or  fail  to  expreaa 
themselves  clearly. 

^  7  Anna,  c.  la.  The  decisions  upon  this  statute  have  been  carried  to  the 
point  of  determining  that  the  public  minister  of  a  foreign  state  accredited  to 
England  may  not  be  sued  against  his  will  in  the  courts  of  that  country,  neither 
his  person  nor  his  goods  being  touched  by  the  suit,  while  he  remains  such 
public  minister.  The  decision  was  given  with  express  reference  to  the  con- 
tention of  counsel  that '  the  action  could  be  prosecuted  to  the  stage  of  judg- 
ment, with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  debt,  and  to  enable  the 
plaintiffs  to  have  execution  on  the  judgment  wh«i  the  defendant  may  cease  to 
be  a  public  minister.*  Magdalena  Steam  Navigaticm  Ck>mpany  v.  Biartin, 
ii  Ellis  and  EUis,  iii. 
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his  Ak-hts,  his  passport  was  refused  until  his  creditors  were  part  II. 
satisfied.  In  the  present  century  a  change  of  view  appears  to  ^'^jfj^' 
have  taken  plaoe^  and  the  exemption  of  a  diplomatic  agent 
firom  the  control  of  the  ordinary  tribunals  is  treated  rather  as 
a  matter  of  right  than  of  courtesy.  An  article  expressly  con- 
ceding immunity  was  inserted  in  the  original  project  of  the 
dvil  code,  and  though  it  was  expunged  on  the  ground  that 
it  had  no  place  in  a  code  of  municipal  law,  the  courts  have 
always  treated  it  as  giving  expression  to  international  law, 
and  have  acted  in  conformity  with  it.  In  Austria  the  civil 
code  merely  declares  that  diplomatic  agents  enjoy  the  immu- 
nities established  by  international  law.  In  Germany  the  code 
in  like  manner  provides  that  an  ambassador  or  resident  of  a 
foreign  power  shall  retain  his  inmiunities  in  conformity  with 
international  law ;  and  the  space  which  they  are  understood 
to  cover  may  perhaps  be  inferred  from  the  language  used  in 
1844  by  Baron  von  Biilow,  who  in  writing  to  Mr.  Wheaton 
with  reference  to  a  question  then  at  issue  between  the  govern- 
ments of  Prussia  and  the  United  States,  said  that  ^  the  state 
cannot  exercise  against  a  diplomatic  agent  any  act  of  juris- 
diction whatever,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  of  this  prin- 
ciple, the  tribunals  of  the  country  have,  in  general,  no  right 
to  take  cognizance  of  controversies  in  which  foreign  ministers 
are  concerned.'  But  for  the  use  of  the  words  '  in  general ' 
this  statement  of  the  views  then  entertained  by  the  Prussian 
government  would  be  perfectly  clear,  and  considering  the 
breadth  with  which  the  incapacity  of  a  state  to  exercise  juris- 
diction is  laid  down,  it  seems  reasonable  to  look  upon  them 
only  as  intended  to  except  cases  in  which  a  diplomatic  agent 
voluntarily  appeals  to  the  courts.  In  Spain  the  curious  regu- 
lation exists  that  an  ambassador  is  exempt  from  being  sued  in 
respect  of  debts  contracted  before  the  commencement  of  his 
mission,  but  that  he  is  liable  in  respect  of  those  incurred 
daring  its  continuance.  In  Portugal  the  same  distinction  is 
made,  but  in  a  converse  sense,  an  ambassador  being  exposed 
to  proceedings  in  the  courts  in  respect  of  such  debts  only  as 
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PART  JI.  he  has  incurred  antecedently  to  his  mission.     In  Russia  the 

OiLA.P    IV 

L  '  ministry  of  foreign  affairs  is  the  sole  medium  for  reclamations 

against  a  diplomatic  agent  ^. 

Custom  is  thus  apparently  nearly  all  one  way;   but  the 

accepted  practice  is  an  arbitrary  one,  conceding  immunities 

which  are  not  necessary  to  the  due  fulfilment  of  t^e  duties  of 

a  diplomatic  agent ;  and  in  a  few  countries  it  is  either  not 

fully  complied  with  or  there  may  at  least  be  some  little  doubt 

whether  it  would  certainly  be  followed  in  all  cases  or  not. 

The  views  expressed  by  so  competent  an  anthoriiy  as  M. 

Bluntschli  suggest  that  courts,  at  least  in  Oermany,  might 

take  cognizance  of  a  considerable  number  of  cases  affecting  a 

diplomatic  agent  by  looking  upon  his  private  personality  as 

separable  from  his  diplomatic  character^. 

Immu-  §  51*  The  immunities  of  a  diplomatic  agent  are  extended  to 

Sie  fiimily  ^^®  family  living  with  him,  because  of  their  relationship  to 

and  suite    him,  to  secretaries  and  attaches,  whether  civil  or  militaiy, 

of  a  diplo-  , 

xnatic  forming  part  of  the  mission  but  not  personally  accredited, 
^^^  '  because  of  their  necessity  to  him  in  his  official  relations,  and 
perhaps  also  to  domestics  and  other  persons  in  his  service  not 
possessing  a  diplomatic  character,  because  of  their  necessity  to 
his  dignity  or  comfort*  These  classes  of  persons  have  thus  no 
independent  immunity.  That  which  they  have^  they  claim, 
not  as  sharing  in  the  representation  of  their  state,  nor  as  beings 
necessary  for  its  service,  but  solely  through,  and  because  of, 
the  diplomatic  agent  himself.  Hence  in  practice  the  immunity 
of  servants  and  of  other  persons  whose  connection  with  the 
minister  is  comparatively  remote,  is  very  incomplete ;  and  it 
may  even  be  questioned  if  they  possess  it  at  all  in  strict  right, 
except  with  regard  to  matters  occurring  between  tiiem  and 


^  Foelix,  liv.  ii.  tit.  ii.  ch.  ii.  sect,  ir ;  Fhniimore,  u.  i  cxdv-ix ;  Be  Martens, 
CaoMs  CA.  ii.  aSa  ;  Wlieaton,  Elem.  pt.  iii.  oh.  i.  §  17 ;  Riquelme,  i.  491. 

'  The  employment  as  diplomatic  agent  of  a  subjeot  of  the  state  to  whioh 
he  11  accredited,  is  extremely  rare ;  but  it  is  scarcely  neoessaiy  to  say  that, 
when  once  such  a  person  is  accepted  by  a  state  as  the  representative  of  a 
fivelgn  oountiy,  hia  jchancter  as  a  subjeot  is  efiiMed  in  that  of  the  diplomat. 
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ottier  members  or  flerrants  of  the  missian.     It  is  no  doubt  PART  II. 

CHAP.  IV. 

generally  held  that  they  cannot  be  arrested  on  a  criminal     

diaige  and  that  a  civil  suit  cannot  be  brought  against  them, 
without  the  leave  of  their  master,  and  that  it  rests  in  his 
diflcretaon  whether  he  will  allow  them  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
local  authorities^  or  whether  he  will  reserve  the  case  or  action 
ibr  trial  in  his  own  country.  But  in  Enghmd,  at  any  rate, 
this  extent  of  immunity  is  not  recognised.  Under  the  statute 
of  Anne,  the  privilege  of  exemption  from  being  sued,  possessed 
by  the  servant  of  an  ambassador,  is  lost  by  '  the  eircumstanoe 
of  Ixading ; '  and  when  the  coachman  of  Mr.  Oallatin,  the 
United  States  minister  in  London,  committed  an  asaault 
outside  tlie  house  occupied  by  the  mission  the  local  authorities 
claimed  to  exercise  jurisdiction  in  the  case  ^.  The  English  prac* 
tiee  is  exceptional ;  but  it  is  not  unreasonable.  The  inconve- 
nience would  be  great  of  withdcawing  oases  or  causes  from  the 
tribunals  of  die  country  in  which  the  £EUsts  giving  rise  to  them 
have  occurred ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  seriously 
contended  that  either  the  convenieaice  or  the  dignity  of  a 
ministar  is  so  a€fected  by  the  exercise  of  jurisdictions  over  non-^ 
diplomatic  members  of  the  suite,  and  it  might  perhaps  even 
be  said,  over  non-accredited  anembers  of  the  mission,  as  to 
vender  exemption  from  it,  except  when  such  exemption  is 
permitted  by  the  diplomatic  agent,  an  imperative  necessity. 
Happily  there  is  little  difference  in  effect  between  the  received 


1  In  1790  it  was  Attempted  at  Mnnich  to  make  s  dhtinction  between  the 
hummIw  of  1^  ndanoii  and  the  penoms  in  Attendance  on  them,  and  to  amert 
looal  jorisdietion  over  the  latter  as  of  right.  De  Martens  (Precis,  ^19,  n.,  and 
Camei  C^  iy.  ao)  thought  the  distinction  inadnuBsible,  and  it  seems  not  to 
hare  been  ccnristeBt  with  nsage. 

Vsllal,liT.iT.ch.]Z.§iJi-t4;  De  Mftrtens,  IV^ois,  )  219 ;  KlQber,^  aia<-3; 
Wheaton,  Elem.  pi.  iii.  ch.  L  §  16,  and  Dana's  note.  No.  1 29 ;  Halledk,  i.  291 ; 
Blontschli,  §  aii-15;  CalYOy  §  611. 

It  was  farmeaetj  cnstomaiy  Air  ambassadon  to  exereise  eiiminal  jtoisdiotion 
«f«r  their  enite^  and  theft  have  bebn  oases,  afe  for  example  that  of  a  servant  of 
the  Ddc  de  SnUj,  French  ambassador  in  England  in  1603,  in  which  capital 
panialmient  has  been  inflicted.  But  it  has  long  been  nniyersally  reoognised 
tbat  a  JBpliTmalii'  Ageii^  of  whateterraiik,  has  no  anoh  power. 
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PART  II.  and  the  exoeptional  doctrine.    No  minister  wishes  to  shield 

1  '  a  criminal,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  permission 

to  exercise  jurisdiction  is  refused  upon  sufficient  cause  being 
shown. 

In  order  that  a  person  in  non-diplomatic  employment  shall 
be  exempt  from  the  direct  action  of  the  territorial  jurisdiction 
it  is  always  necessary  that  he  shall  be  engaged  permanently 
and  as  his  regular  business  in  the  service  of  the  minister. 
Residence  in  the  house  of  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not 
required.  Questions  consequently  may  arise  as  to  whether 
a  particular  person  is  or  is  not  in  his  service  in  the  sense 
intended ;  they  have  even  sometimes  arisen  as  to  whether  a 
person  has  been  colourably  admitted  into  it  for  the  sake  of 
giving  him  protection.  With  the  view  of  obviating  such 
disputes  it  is  the  usage  to  furnish  the  local  authorities  with 
a  list  of  the  persons  for  whom  immunity  is  claimed,  and  to 
acquaint  them  with  the  changes  which  may  be  made  in  it  as 
they  occur. 
Immu-  ^  52.  It  is  agreed  that  the  house  of  a  diplomatic  agent  is 

the  house  80  far  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  territorial  jurisdiction 
matic'^  ^  as  is  necessary  to  secure  the  free  exercise  of  his  functions.  It 
^s^^^*  is  equally  agreed  that  this  immunity  ceases  to  hold  in  those 
cases  in  which  a  government  is  justified  in  arresting  an 
ambassador  and  in  searching  his  papers ; — an  immunity  which 
exists  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  enjoyment  of  a  privilege 
comes  naturally  to  an  end  when  a  right  of  disregarding  the 
privilege  has  arisen.  Whether,  except  in  this  extreme  case, 
the  possibility  of  embarrassment  to  the  minister  is  so  jealously 
guarded  against  as  to  deprive  the  local  authorities  of  all  right 
of  entry  irrespectively  of  his  leave,  or  whether  a  right  of  entry 
exists  whenever  the  occasion  of  it  is  so  remote  from  diplomatic 
interests  as  to  render  it  unlikely  that  they  will  be  endangered^ 
can  hardly  be  looked  upon  as  settled.  Most  writers  regard 
the  permission  of  the  minister  as  being  always  required;  aud 
Vattel  refers  to  a  case  which  occurred  in  Russia  where  two 
servants  of  the  Swedish  ambassador  having  been  arrested  ia 
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his  house  for  contravening  a  local  law,  the  Empress  felt  PART  II. 

CHAP   IV 

obliged  to  atone  for  the  affront  by  punishing  the  person  who      L 

had  ordered  the  arrest,  and  by  addressing  an  apologetic 
circular  to  the  members  of  the  diplomatic  body  ^.  In  England 
however,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Gallatin's  coachman,  the  govern- 
ment claimed  the  right  of  arresting  him  within  the  house  of 
the  minister,  admitting  only  that  as  a  matter  of  courtesy 
notice  should  be  given  of  the  intention  to  arrest,  so  that  either 
the  culprit  might  be  handed  over  or  that  arrangements  might 
be  made  for  his  seizure  at  a  time  convenient  to  the  minister. 
In  France  it  has  been  held  by  the  courts  that  the  privileges 
of  an  ambassador's  house  do  not  cover  acts  affecting  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country  to  which  he  is  accredited ;  and  when 
in  1867  a  Bossian  subject,  not  in  the  employment  of  the  am- 
bassador, attacked  and  wounded  an  attach^  within  the  walls 
of  the  embassy,  the  French  government  refused  to  surrender 
the  criminal,  as  much  upon  the  general  ground  that  the  fiction 
of  exterritoriality  could  not  be  stretched  to  embrace  his  case, 
as  upon  the  more  special  one,  which  was  also  taken  up,  that  by 
calling  in  the  assistance  of  the  police  the  immunities  of  the 
boose  had  been  waived,  if  any  in  fact  existed  in  the  particular 
instance  K  It  does  not  appear  whether  the  French  government, 
in  denying  that  the  fiction  of  exterritoriality  applied  to  the 
case  in  question  intended  to  imply  the  assertion  of  a  right  to 
do  all  acts  necessary  to  give  effect  to  its  jurisdiction,  and 
whether  consequently  it  claimed  that  it  would  have  had  a 
right  to  enter  the  ambassador's  house  to  arrest  the  criminal,  or 
whether  it  merely  meant  that,  if  the  criminal  had  been  kept 
within  the  embassy  and  the  ambassador  had  refused  to  give 
him  op,  a  violation  of  the  local  jurisdiction  would  have  taken 


■  Vattel,  liT.  iy.  eh.  iz.  §  117;  KlQber,  f  307;   Fhillimore,  ii.  (  ooir; 
nimtedil],  §  150. 

*  Daii%  note  to  Wheaton,  No.  129 ;  Galyo,  $  569-71.    The  latter  writer  ig 
opposed  to  10  large  an  assertion  of  the  privil^es  of  an  ambassador's  house 
Si  is  found  in  most  books.    His  opinion,  as  he  was  himself  for  some  time 
r  sA  Paris^  is  peenllarly  valiiable  on  the  point. 
M 
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PART  II.  place  for  which  the  appropriate  remedy  would  have  been  a 
^^^IlT'  demand  addressed  to  the  Russian  government  to  recall  their 
ambassador  and  to  surrender  the  accused  person.  Whether  or 
not  however  the  immunities  of  the  house  of  a  diplomatic  agent 
protect  it  in  all  cases  from  entry  by  the  local  authorities,  and 
if  so  whatever  may  be  the  most  appropriate  means  for  enforcing^ 
jurisdiction,  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  belief  that  there  are 
cases  in  which  the  territorial  jurisdiction  cannot  be  excluded 
by  the  immunities  of  the  house.  If  an  assault  is  committed 
within  an  embassy  by  one  of  two  workman  upon  the  other, 
both  being  in  casual  employment^  and  both  being  subjects  of 
the  state  to  which  the  mission  is  accredited,  it  would  be  little 
less  than  absurd  to  allow  the  consequences  of  a  fiction  to  be 
pushed  so  far  as  to  render  it  even  theoretically  possible  that 
the  culprit,  with  the  witnesses  for  and  against  him,  should  be 
sent  before  the  courts  in  another  country  for  a  trivial  matter 
in  which  the  interests  of  that  country  are  not  even  distantly 
touched. 

In  one  class  of  cases  the  territorial  jurisdiction  has  asserted 
itself  clearly  by  a  special  usage.  If  the  house  of  a  diplomatic 
agent  were  really  in  a  legal  sense  outside  the  territory  of  the 
state  in  which  it  is  placed,  a  subject  of  that  state  committing^ 
a  crime  within  the  state  territory  and  taking  refuge  in  the 
minister's  residence  could  only  be  claimed  as  of  right  by  the 
authorities  of  his  country  if  the  surrender  of  persons  accused 
of  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge  were  stipulated  for  in  aa 
extradition  iresLiy.  In  Europe  however  it  has  been  completely- 
established  that  the  house  of  a  diplomatic  agent  gives  no  pro- 
tection either  to  ordinary  criminals,  or  to  persons  accused  of 
crimes  against  the  state  \    A  minister  must  refuse  to  harbour 

^  Yattel,  Ht.  iv.  ch.  ix.  §  ii8 ;  De  Martens,  Pr^ciB,  §  aao;  Elilber,  §  ao8 ; 
Phillimore,  ii.  §  ooiv-y ;  Bluntschli,  §  200.  Calyo  (§  585)  stiU  thinks  that 
'au  milieu  des  troubles  oivils  qui  surviennent  dans  un  pays,  rhdtel  d^nne 
legation  puisse  et  doive  mdnie  ofirir  un  abri  assur^  aux  hommes  politiques 
qu*un  danger  de  vie  force  k  s'y  r^fugier  momentan^ment.* 

The  European  usage  became  fixed  in  the  course  of  last  century.  The  question 
may  perhaps  have  been  open  in  1 726  when  the  Duke  of  Bipperda  was  taken  by 
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appHcantB  for  leftige^  or  if  he  allows  them  to  enter  he  must  PABT II. 
give  them  up  on  demand.  In  Central  and  Southern  America  — L 
matters  are  different.  It  is  an  instance  of  how  larg^  a  margin 
of  indefiniteness  runs  along  the  border  of  diplomatic  privilege 
that  the  custom  of  granting  asylum  to  political  refugees  in 
Qie  houses  of  diplomatic  and  even  of  consular  agents  still 
probably  exists  in  the  Spanish- American  Republics.  It  at 
least  lasted  there  till  so  recently  that  in  1870  the  govern* 
ment  of  the  United  States  suggested,  but  apparently  without 
success,  that  the  chief  powers  should  combine  in  instructing 
their  agents  to  refuse  asylum  for  the  future. 

§  53.  When  a  crime  has  been  committed  in  the  house  of  Mode  in 
a  diplomatic  agent,  or  by  a  person  in  his  employment,  it  may  ^^j^^j^  of 
occur  that  his  evidence  or  that  of  one  of  his  family  or  suite  is*  ^P^^™: 

''  tic  agent  is 

necessary  for  the  purposes  of  justice.  In  such  cases  the  state  obtained 
has  no  power  to  compel  the  person  invested  with  immunity  to  courts. 
give  evidence,  and  still  less  to  make  him  appear  before  the 
courts  for  the  purpose  of  doing  so.  It  is  customary  therefore 
for  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  to  apply  to  the  diplomatic 
agent  for  the  required  depositions,  and  though  the  latter  may 
in  strictness  refuse  to  make  them  himself,  or  to  allow  persons 
under  his  control  to  make  them,  it  is  the  usage  not  to  take 
advantage  of  the  right.  Generally  the  evidence  wanted  is 
taken  before  the  secretary  of  legation  or  some  official  whom 
the  minister  consents  to  receive  for  the  purpose.  When  so 
taken  it  is  of  course  communicated  to  the  court  in  writing. 
But  where  by  the  laws  of  the  country  evidence  must  be  given 
orally  before  the  court,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  accused,  it 


ftne  firam  tbe  house  of  the  English  ambassador  at  Madrid,  with  whom  he  had 
taken  reAige ;  by  the  time  of  Vattel  it  seems  to  have  been  settled  that  political 
dfienden  most  be  given  up,  though  ordinary  criminals  might  be  sheltered ;  the 
ii|^t  to  reoeiye  the  latter  died  gradoaUy  away  with  the  growth  of  respect  for 
pnhlie  order,  bat  De  Martens,  even  in  the  later  editions  of  his  Precis,  mentions 
it  as  being  stiU  recognised  at  some  courts.  For  the  details  of  the  leading  cases 
cf  the  Duke  of  fiipperd*  and  of  Springer,  a  merchant  accused  of  high  treason, 
who  Uxk.  rafoge  in  the  English  embassy  at  Stockholm  in  1747,  see  De 
Martens,  Caoaee  (ML  i.  17S,  and  U.  5a. 

M  % 
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PART  II.  is  proper  for  the  minister  or  the  member  of  the  mission  whose 

cHAj^iv.  ijggijjjjjQuy.  jg  needed  to  submit  himself  for  examination  in  the 

usual  manner.   In  1856,  a  homicide  having  been  committed  at 

Washington  in  presence  of  the  Dutch  minister,  he  was  requested 

to  appear  and  to  give  evidence  in  the  matter.     He  refused ; 

offering  however  to  make  a  deposition  in  writing  upon  oath, 

if  his  government  should  consent  to  his  doing  so.    As  the 

Dutch  government  supported  him  in  the  course  which  he  took, 

his  evidence  was  not  g^ven,  and  the  affair  ended  by  his  recall 

being  demanded  by  the  government  of  the  United  States  ^. 

Immu-  The  person  of  a  diplomatic  agent,  his  personal  effects,  and 

taxation,     the    property  belonging   to    him   as   representative   of  his 

sovereign,  are  not  subject  to  taxation.    Otherwise  he  enjoys 

no  exemption  from  taxes  or  duties  as  of  right.     By  courtesy 

however,  most,  if  not  all^  nations  permit  the  entry  free  of  duty 

of  goods  intended  for  his  private  use'. 

Domicile  of     Two  particulars  only  remain  to  be  noted  with  respect  to 

tic  aff^T  t^^  ^^^^  position  of  a  diplomatic  agent.     Of  these  the  first  is 

that  he  preserves  his  domicile  in  his  own  country,  as  a  natural 

consequence  of  the  fact  that  his  functions  are  determinable  at 

the  will  of  his  sovereign^  and  that  he  has  therefore  no  in- 

His  power  tention  of  residence.     The  second  is  that  notwithstanding  the 

actB^one    general  rule  that  acts  intended  to  have  l^al  effect,  in  order  to 

•^*^^°fif    have  such  effect  in  the  country  where  they  are  done,  must 

formspre-  conform  to  the  territorial  law,  a  diplomatic  agent  may  legalise 

hiBown      ^'ills  and    other    unilateral  acts,   and  contracts,  including 
country. 

'  Calvo,  (  583-4  and  n.;  Halleck,  i.  294. 

'  CalTO,  §  594;  BluntBchli,  §  aaa;  HaUeck,  i.  298.  But  for  the  intoleranco 
of  religious  feeling,  which  has  always  been  ready  to  repress  freedom  at  any  cost 
of  inconsistency,  it  would  never  hare  been  necessary  whether  with  or  without 
the  assumption  of  eztetritoriality  to  lay  down  expressly  that  a  diplomatie 
agent  has  a  right  to  the  ezeoncise  of  his  religion  in  a  du^l  within  his  own 
house,  provided  that  he  does  not  provoke  attention  by  the  use  of  bells.  As 
the  local  authorities  have  no  right  of  entry,  except  for  the  reasons  mentioned 
above,  they  ought  to  be  officially  ignorant  of  everything  occuning  in  the  house,  so 
long  as  it  is  not  accompanied  by  external  manifestations.  Most  writers  are  how- 
ever careful  to  state  that  the  privilege  exists.  Its  posseision  is  now  happOy 
too  much  a  matter  of  oouxse  to  make  it  worth  while  to  notice  it  in  the  text. 
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perbaps  contracts  of  marriage,  made  by  or  between  members  PABT II. 

OHAP    IV 

of  his  suite.  It  is  said  by  some  writers  that  a  diplomatic  '  * 
agent  may  also  legalise  marriages  between  subjects  of  his 
state,  other  than  members  of  his  suite,  if  specially  authorised 
to  do  so  by  his  sovereign;  and  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Germany  do  as  a  matter  of  fact  invest  their  ambassadors  and 
ministers  with  the  pow^^.  It  is  very  doubtful  however 
whether  the  courts  of  most  states^  in  dealing  with  effects  of 
such  marriages  performed  within  their  own  territory,  would 
recognise  their  validity^. 

§  54.  The  law  with  respect  to  the  immunities  of  armed  Immu- 
forces  of  the  state  in  foreign  territory  has  undergone  so  much  ^nned 
change,  or  at  least  has  become  so  much  hardened  in  a  par-  (^^^^ 
ticalar  direction,  with  the  progress  of  time,  and   so   much 
confusion  might  be  imported  into  it,  at  any  rate  in  England, 
by  insufficient  attention    to   the  date    of   precedents    and 
aoihoritiefl,  that  the  safest  way  of  approaching  the  subject 
will  be  by  sketching  it-s  history. 

Either  from  oversight  or,  as  perhaps  is  more  probable,  HiBiory  of 
because  the  exercise  of  exclusive  control  by  military  and  and  usage. 
naval  officers  not  only  over  the  internal  economy  of  the 
forces  under  their  command,  but  over  them  as  against  ex- 

*  GalTo,  (  6j2,  975;  Heffter,  $  1x6;  4  Geo.  iv.  c.  91 ;  Le  Clercq  and  De 
TaUafcy  Guide  Pratique  del  Consulats,  quoted  by  Lawrence,  Commentaire,  iii. 
376.  Hie  Guide  Pratique  waa  iasued  officially  by  the  French  government, 
but  ita  doctrine  on  thia  point  ia  at  variance  with  that  to  which  the  French 
eourta  have  given  effect. 

'  On  the  whole  subject  see  Lawrenoe,  Commentaire,  iii.  357-78.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  in  many  countries  the  marriage  of  a  subject  of  the  state  with  a 
foragner  in  the  house  of  the  ambassador  of  the  state  to  which  the  foreigner 
bekngi,  and  aooording  to  the  laws  of  that  state,  would  not  be  held  to  be  good, 
and  in  some  caaea  decisions  to  this  effect  have  been  given.  See  for  example 
Morgan  v.  French,  in  which  the  Tribunal  Civil  de  la  Seine  pronounced  null  a 
iDairiage  between  an  Englishman  and  a  French  subject,  performed  at  the 
En^liah  Embaasy  (Journal  de  Droit  Int.  Priv^,  1874,  p.  72),  and  the  case  of 
a  marriage  between  an  Austrian  and  an  Englishwoman,  celebrated  in  English 
foim  at  the  English  Embassy  in  Vienna,  which  was  held  null  by  the  Supreme 
Goart  of  Austria^  17th  Aug.  1880  (note  to  Gillespie^s  translation  of  Von  Bar, 
^493). 
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PART  n.  ternal  jurisdiction,  was  formerly  too  much  taken  for  granted 
cHAPjv.  ^  ^^  worth  mentioning,  the  older  writers  on  international 
law  rarely  g^ve  any  attention  to  the  matter.  Zouch  is  the 
only  jurist  of  the  seventeenth  century  who  notices  it,  and  the 
paragraph  which  he  devotes  to  the  immunities  of  armies  and 
fleets  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  his  views 
as  to  their  extent^.  Casaregis,  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
concedes  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  a  sovereign  over  the  persons 
composing  his  naval  and  military  forces  and  over  his  ships, 
wherever  they  may  be,  on  the  ground  that  the  exercise  of 
such  jurisdiction  is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  a  fleet  or 
army^.  Lampredi,  on  the  other  hand,  asserts  it  to  be  the 
admitted  doctrine  that  an  arm}^  in  foreign  territory  is  subject 
to  the  local  jurisdiction  in  all  matters  unconnected  with  mili- 
tary command ;  he  maintains  that  the  crew  of  a  vessel  of  war 

^  Dissertation  ooncermng  the  punisliment  of  AmbaBsadors,  Ttkdb.  by  D.  J. 
p.  a6.  It  is  curiovis  and  interesting  to  find,  as  appears  from  a  quotation  in 
Zouch,  that  the  fiction  of  the  exterritoriality  of  an  army  had  come  into  exist- 
ence, and  seems  to  have  been  recognised,  in  the  time  of  Baldus.  Bartolns  also 
said,  according  to  Casaregis,  'quod  licet  quis  non  habet  territorium  si  tamen 
habeat  potestatem  in  certas  personas,  propter  iUas  personas  dioitur  habere 
territorium.' 

'  '  Quum  vero  de  exercitu,  vel  bellica  dasse,  seu  militaribns  navibus,  agitur, 
tunc  tota  jurisdictio  super  exercitum  vel  dassem  reddet  penes  principem,  aut 
ejus  ducem,  quamvis  exercitus  Tel  bellica  dassis  existat  super  alieno  territorio 
vel  man,  quia  ex  belli  consuetudine  ilia  jurisdictio  quam  habet  rex,  seu  prin- 
ceps,  aut  iUorum  duces  super  exercitum  prorogatur  de  suo  ad  aliorum  tenito- 
rium;  tum  quia  absque  tali  jurisdictione,  exerdtus  vd  dassis  conseryari  et 
consistere  non  posset  tum  etiam  ex  aliis  rationibus  de  quibus  apud  infra  seriptos 
doctores ;'  of  whom  he  gives  a  long  list.  'Quamobrem  omnes  et  quoscunque, 
militiae  suae,  vd  terrestris,  vd  maritimae,  milites  et  homines,  etiam  in  alieno 
territorio  ddinquentes,  princeps,  vel  illius  dxu^  qualibet  poena^  etiam  capitali 
plectere  valet,  vd  quoscunque  alios  jurisdictionis  actus  eiga  eos  exercere,  ao 
si  in  proprio  territorio  maneret.'    Discursus  de  Gommemo,  136,  9. 

Upon  the  above  passages  Sir  A.  Gockbum,  in  his  Memorandum  impended  to 
the  Report  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Commission,  1876  (p.  xxxiii),  aiguee  that 
there  is  in  it  'no  express  assertion  as  to  exterritoriality  in  the  sense  in  which 
that  term  is  now  used,  namdy,  as  excluding  the  local  jurisdiction.'  There  is  no 
doubt  no  such  express  assertion,  but  exclusive  jurisdiction  is  necessarily  implied 
in  the  language  which  gives  a  sovereign  the  same  jurisdiction  over  his  troops 
and  naval  forces  in  foreign  countries  as  he  has  over  them  at  home.  In  his  own 
dominions  he  does  not  admit  concurrent  jurisdiction. 
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in  a  foreign  harbour  is  subjected  to  the  same  extent  as  land  PART  II. 
forces  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sovereign  of  the  port,  and  that  *^;^^- 
the  TCBsel  itself  is  part  of  his  territory ;  he  expressly  adds 
that  a  criminal  who  has  found  refuge  on  board  can  be  taken 
out  of  the  ship  by  force.  Such  jurisdiction  as  he  permits  to 
he  exercised  on  behalf  of  the  sovereign  of  the  military  or 
naval  force  he  rests,  like  Casaregis,  upon  the  necessities  of 
military  command^.  In  1794  a  similar  view  was  taken  by 
the  Attorney -General  of  the  United  States.  An  English 
doop  of  war  had  entered  the  harbour  of  Newport  in  Rhode 
Island.  While  she  was  there  it  was  reported  that  several 
American  citizens  were  detained  on  board  against  their  will. 
The  General  Assembly  of  the  State  having  taken  the  matter 
into  consideration  resolved  that  five  persons  should  go  on 
board  to  ascertain  whether  the  alleged  facts  were  true^  and 
the  captain,  who  was  on  shore,  acting  apparently  under  some 
peiBonal  constraint,  furnished  the  deputation  with  a  letter 
requiring  the  o£Scer  in  temporary  command  to  afford  them 
every  assistance.  On  an  investigation  being  made  on  board 
it  was  found  that  six  men  were  Americans.  These  were 
discharged  by  order  of  the  captain^  and  the  vessel  was  then 
allowed  to  take  in  provisions,  of  which  she  was  in  want,  and 


*  Hie  inoBoa  of  exterritoriality,  he  BajB,  '8i>ari8ce  snbito  chb  si  rifletta  die 
querto  eserdno  di  giurisdirione  non  h  fondato  snl  giuB  del  territorio,  ma  Bulla 
aatoia  del  eomando  mUitare,  11  quale  B*intende  restare  intatto  e  nel  suo  pieno 
▼igora  ogni  yolta  che  U  soTrano  del  Inogo  si  eontenta  di  recevere  nna  nave  di 
giMRa  oome  tale.  . . .  EsclaBo  questo  oomando  militare,  che  per  la  qnalitk  e 
OBtora  deUa  nave  da  gaerra  resta  intatto,  per  ogni  altro  riguardo  e  la  nave 
■'intende  tenritorio  del  Bovrano  del  porto,  e  gli  uonuni  di  esBa  Bottoposti  alia  Boa 
gimifldiaone.  Lo  che  h  tanto  vero  che  h  dottrina  oomune  che  anche  nn  eser- 
eito  Btraaiero,  che  pasaa  e  dimora  aopn  Taltrui  territorio,  h  Bottopceto  alia 
giujadioone  del  inogo,  eecloBo  reBeroixio  del  oomando  militare,  che  reeta  in- 
tatto appioBBo  il  Buo  oomandanto  per  il  oonsenBo  tacito  del  Bovrano  medesimo, 
il  quale  avendo  conoesBO  il  paaaa  o  la  dimora  all'  eeercito  forestiero  B'intende  aver 
MnoBBBo  aaehe  il  oomando  miHtare,  senza  di  cni  eaeroito  esBer  non  pub  per  la 
>ota  regola  di  ragione  ohe  conoeBBo  nn  diritto,  B*intende  oonoeBso  tutto  ci6  Benxa 
cm  quel  diritto  eaercitare  non  ri  potrebbe.*  Del  Commeroio  dei  Popoli  NeutnJi 
in  taoqw  di  gaem»  p^*  !■>*,  §  z.  Aznni  (pt.  i.  ch.  iii.  art.  vii)  appropriates 
the  language  of  Lampredi  ?Fithoat  alteration. 
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PART  n.  which  she  had  until  then  been    prevented  from    obtaining. 

cHAP^iv.  ^^  British  Minister  at  Washington  complained  that  'the 
insult'  was  *  unparalleled,  since  the  measures  pursued  were 
directly  contrary  to  the  principles  which  in  all  civilised  states 
regulate  cases  of  this  nature ;  for  if  on  the  arrival  of  a  ship  of 
war  in  a  European  port,  information  be  given  that  the  ship  of 
war  has  on  board  subjects  of  the  sovereign  of  that  port,  appli- 
cation is  made  to  the  officer  commanding  her,  who  himself 
conducts  the  investigation,  and  if  he  discovers  that  any 
subjects  be  on  board  of  his  vessel^  he  immediately  releases 
them ;  but  if  he  be  not  satisfied  that  there  be  any  such,  his 
declaration  to  that  effect,  on  his  word  of  honour,  is  universally 
credited.'  The  question  being  referred  to  the  Attorney- 
General  by  his  government^  he  says  that  '  the  laws  of  nations 
invest  the  commander  of  a  foreign  ship  of  war  with  no 
exemption  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  country  into  which 
he  comes,'  and  ^  conceives  that  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  might 
be  legally  awarded  in  such  a  case,  although  the  respect  due 
to  the  foreign  sovereign  may  require  that  a  clear  case  be 
made  out  before  the  writ  may  be  directed  to  issue^.'  A  few 
years  later  an  opinion  to  the  same  effect  was  given  by  a 
subsequent  Attorney-General.     In  a  case   which   arose    in 


^  Report  of  the  Commianon  on  Fugitive  SUves,  p.  Ixdii.  Mr.  Bothery 
argues  with  reference  to  this  case  that  the  British  minister  'nowhere  complainfl 
of  the  illegal  character  of  these  proceedings,  or  that  the  local  authorities  had 
no  right  to  demand  the  delivery  up  of  American  subjects  held  on  beard  against 
their  will ;  there  is  here  no  daim  of  exterritoriality ;  no  pretence  that  a  ship  of 
war  is  exempt  from  interference  by  the  local  authorities.'  The  word  '  illegal  * 
is  no  doubt  not  used ;  but  it  is  not  commonly  used  in  diplomatic  notes.  In 
stating  a  custom  as  universal,  and  stigmatising  action  at  variance  with  it  as 
being  contrary  to  the  'principles*  guiding  nations  in  such  matters,  the  minister 
clearly  indicates  that  the  measures  complained  of  were  in  his  view  iUegal.  In 
his  opinion  the  law  probably  was  this :— The  captain  of  a  ship  of  war  has  no 
right  to  keep  subjects  of  a  foreign  state  on  board  against  their  will  within  the 
territorial  waters  of  their  own  country;  the  authorities  of  the  state  have  no 
right  to  enter  the  ship  or  to  employ  measures  of  constraint;  if  they  have  reason 
to  believe  that  subjects  of  the  state  are  improperly  kept  on  board,  and  they 
are  unable  to  procure  their  release  from  the  commander,  their  remedy  is 
by  complaint  to  his  sovereign. 
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eonneetion  with  the  Engplish  packet  Chesterfield  he  advised  PART  n. 

OHAP   IV 

that  'it  is  lawfid  to  serve  civil  or  criminal  process  upon  a     L 

peraon  on  board  a  British  ship  of  war  lying  in  the  harbour  of 
New  York';  in  coming  to  this  conclusion  he  relied  partly 
open  general  considerations  and  partly  upon  an  Act  of 
Congress,  of  June  5,  1794,  which  enacted  'that  in  every  case 
in  which  any  process  issuing  out  of  any  court  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  disobeyed  or  resisted  by  any  person  or  persons 
having  the  custody  of  any  vessel  of  war,  cruiser,  or  other 
armed  vessel  of  any  foreign  prince  or  state,  or  of  tbe  subjects 
or  citizens  of  such  prince  or  state,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  employ  sueh  part  of  the 
laod  and  naval  force  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  militia 
thereof  as  shall  be  judged  necessary^.'  It  is  said  that  the  same 
doctrine  as  that  laid  down  by  the  Attorney-General  of  the 
United  States  in  1794  would  probably  be  held  by  the  courts 
of  Great  Britain^ ;  it  is  certain  that  the  pretension  to  search 
vessels  of  war,  so  long  made  by  England,  was  incompatible 
with  an  acknowledgment  that  they  possess  a  territorial 
character;  and  Lord  Stowell,  on  being  consulted  by  his 
government  in  1820,  with  reference  to  the  case  of  an 
Englishman  who  took  refuge  on  board  a  man  of  war  at  Callao 
after  escaping  £rom  prison,  into  which  he  had  been  thrown 
for  political  reasons,  answers  the  question,  'whether  any 
British  subject  coming  on  board  one  of  his  Majesty's  ships 
of  war  in  a  foreign  port  escaping  from  civil  or  criminal 
process  in  such  port,  and  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state 
within  whose  territory  such  port  may  be  situated,  is  entitled 
to  the  protection  of  the  British  flag,  and  to  be  deemed 
as  within  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,'  by 
saying  that  he  had  'no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  he  knew 
of  no  such  right  of  protection   belonging  to  the  British 

'  Report  of  Caminission  on  Fiigitive  Slaves,  p.  Izxv.  The  act  rnoBt  of  eonne 
be  read  nibject  to  whatever  may  be  the  aBcertained  roles  of  international  law 
from  time  to  time. 

*  Fhfllimoref  i.  §  oocxlvi. 
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PART  II.  flag,  and  that  he  thought  such  a  pretension  unfounded  in 

CHAP    TV 

'  '  point  of  principle,  injurious  to  the  rights  of  other  countries, 
and  inconsistent  with  those  of  our  own ' ;  and  added  that  *  the 
Spaniards  would  not  have  been  chargeable  with  illegal  violence 
if  they  had  thought  proper  to  employ  force  in  taking '  the 
person  whose  case  was  under  discussion  '  out  of  the  British 


So  &r  the  opinion  of  Casareg^s  and  the  statement  made  by 
the  British  minister  at  Washington  in  1794  with  respect  to 
the  then  custom  of  nations  has  to  be  weighed  against  the 
opinion  of  Lampredi  and  the  views  which,  there  is  strong 
reason  to  believe,  were  predominant  in  the  United  States  and 
England.  But  the  doctrines  held  in  the  United  States  have 
changed^  and  the  practice  of  England  has  not  been  uniform. 
In  1 810  Chief  Justice  Marshall  took  occasion,  in  delivering 
judgment  in  a  case  turning  upon  the  competence  of  the 
judicial  tribunals  of  a  state  to  entertain  a  question  as  to  the 
title  to  or  ownership  of  a  public  armed  ship  in  the  service  of 
a  foreign  country,  to  lay  down  the  principles  of  law  which  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  were  applicable  to  a  vessel 
of  war  in  the  territorial  waters  of  another  state.  According 
to  him  the  *  purposes  for  which  a  passage  is  granted'  to  the 
troops  or  ships  of  a  foreign  power  '  would  be  defeated^  and  a 
portion  of  the  military  force  of  a  foreign,  independent  nation 
would  be  diverted  from  those  national  objects  and  duties  to 
which  it  was  applicable,  and  would  be  withdrawn  from  the 
control  of  the  sovereign  whose  power  and  whose  safety  might 
greatly  depend  on  retaining  the  exclusive  command  and  dis- 
position of  this  force '  unless  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  were 
abandoned  by  the  territorial  sovereign  ;  '  the  grant  of  a  free 
passage '  or  the  permission  to  enter  ports  *  therefore  implies 
a  waiver  of  all  jurisdiction.'  The  immunity'  thus  conceded 
rested  no  doubt  upon  a  consent  to  the  usage  which  might 
be  withdrawn  by  any  particular  state,  but  it  could  only 
be  withdrawn  by  notice  given  before  the  entry  of  the  force 

^  Report  of  Commission  on  Fugitive  Slaves,  p.  Izzri. 
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over  which  it  might  be  attempted  to  exercise  jurisdiction,  and  PART  II. 
'certaiiily  in  practice  nations  have  not  yet  asserted  their  juris-  ^^^'  '^' 
diction  over  the  public  armed  ships  of  a  foreign  sovereign 
entering  a  port  open  for  their  reception.'  The  doctrine  is 
afterwards  qualijBed  by  the  proviso  that  a  ship  entering  the 
ports  of  a  foreign  power  shall  *  demean  herself  in  a  friendly 
manner^.'  The  expression  is  somewhat  vague^  and  may 
possibly  leave  a  vessel  subject  to  the  ordinary  jurisdiction 
of  the  courts  in  so  far  as  a  state  act  of  which  it  is  the  vehicle 
renders  it  obnoxious  to  the  territorial  law.  Such  a  construc- 
tion would  however  be  forced,  and  in  any  case  the  vessel  is 
evidently  regarded  as  covering  the  persons  on  board  her  from 
both  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  in  respect  of  all  matters 
affecting  them  only  as  individuals.  The  opinion  of  Wheaton 
and  Halleck  concurs  with  that  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall, 
upon  whose  judgment  indeed  it  may  be  regarded  as  founded. 
Dr.  Woolsey  goes  further,  and  adopts  the  doctrine  of  ex- 
territoriality, which  was  also  asserted  by  Mr.  Gushing,  when 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  States.  In  1856  a  vessel 
called  the  Sitka,  captured  by  the  English  from  the  Russians^ 
entered  the  harbour  of  San  Francisco  with  a  prize  crew  and 
some  Russian  prisoners  on  board.  Application  being  made 
to  the  Californian  courts  on  behalf  of  the  latter  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  was  issued^  upon  service  of  which  the  Sitka 
set  sail  without  obeying  its  order.    The  government  of  the 

*  Tbe  Schooner  Exchange  v,  M'Faddon,  yii  Craach,  141 -6.  The  view  taken 
hj  JngUce  Story  (La  Santissima  Trinidad,  vii  Wheaton,  553)  of  the  intention 
of  Chief  Justice  Marshall  seems  to  be  different  trcan  that  which  is  taken 
shore.  It  ia  to  be  noticed  however  that  in  paraphrasing  the  language  of  the 
CSiief  Joatioe  he  uses  the  expression  'according  to  law  and  in  a  friendly 
msnner'  instead  of  the  words  'in  a  friendly  manner*  alone,  thus  wholly 
changiTig  the  effect  of  the  clause.  As  also  he  puts  sovereigns  and  public 
vends  of  war  on  the  same  footing,  he  either  g^ves  larger  immunities  to  ships 
tbaa  he  would  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  willing  to  oonoede,  or  he  rejects  the 
vmvenaUy  received  doctrine  as  to  the  immunities  of  sovereigns.  Wheaton  (pt. 
11.  ch.  iL  §  9)  evidently  regards  the  language  of  the  Chief  Justice  as  refening 
only  to  'acts  of  hostility,*  and  as  merely  sanctioning  the  use  by  'the  local 
tribunals  and  authorities*  of  such  'measures  of  self-defence  as  the  security  of 
the  state  may  require.* 
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PABT II.  United  States  being  doubtful  whether  a  cause  of  complaint 
^'°^^'  ^^'  had  arisen  against  England,  referred  the  question  to  their 
Attorney-General,  who  advised  that  the  courts  of  the  United 
States,  have  ^  adopted  unequivocally  the  doctrine  that  a  public 
ship  of  war  of  a  foreign  sovereign,  at  peace  with  the  United 
States,  coming  into  our  ports  and  demeaning  herself  in  a 
friendly  manner,  is  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
country.  She  remains  a  part  of  the  territory  of  her  sovereign. 
.  .  .  The  ship'  which  the  captain  of  the  Sitka  'commanded 
was  a  part  of  the  territory  of  his  country ;  it  was  threatened 
with  invasion  from  the  local  courts ;  and  perhaps  it  was  not 
only  lawful,  but  highly  discreet,  in  him  to  depart  and  avoid 
unprofitable  controversy^.'  Turning  to  England,  it  is  no 
doubt  true  that  under  the  Customs  Acts  foreign  ships  of 
war  are  liable  to  be  searched,  and  that  it  has  been  the 
practice  to  surrender  slaves  who  have  taken  refuge  on  board 
English  war-vessels  lying  in  the  waters  of  states  where 
slavery  exists  under  sanction  of  the  territorial  law ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  political  refugees  have  often  been  received  on 
board  British  men  of  war,  the  Admiralty  Instructions  inform 
officers  in  command  that  'during  political  disturbances  or 
popular  tumults  refiige  may  be  afforded  to  persons  flying  from 
immediate  personal  danger,'  and  in  a  letter,  written  by  order 
of  Lord  Palmerston  in  1849  with  reference  to  the  occurrences 
then  taking  place  in  Naples  and  Sicily,  it  is  stated  that  '  it 
would  not  be  right  to  receive  and  harbour  on  board  a  British 
ship  of  war  any  person  flying  from  justice  on  a  criminal 
charge^  or  who  was  escaping  from  the  sentence  of  a  court 
of  law  ;  but  a  British  ship  of  war  has  always  and  everywhere 
been  considered  as  a  safe  place  of  refuge  for  persons  of  what- 
ever country  or  party  who  have  sought  shelter  under  the 
British  flag  from  persecution  on  account  of  their  political 
conduct  or  opinions.'  As  persons  who  are  in  danger  of  their 
life  because  of  their  political  acts  are  usually  looked  upon  as 

*  Wheaton,  Mem.  pt.  ii.  oh.  ii  §  9 ;  HaUeck,  i.  176 ;  Woolsey,  §  58  and  68  ; 
Report  of  CommisBion  on  Fugitive  Slaves,  p.  zl. 
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eriminals  by  the  saccessiiil  party  in  the  state,  the  distinction  PART  il. 

here  drawn  is  clearly  one  of  mere  propriety.     In  law,  the      '__ 

right  of  asylum  is  npheld.  Again,  the  most  recent  in- 
structions with  r^ard  to  slaves  assert  theoretically  the  right 
of  granting  asylam,  and  leave  a  very  wide  discretion  to  com- 
manding officers  as  to  its  exercise*  Finally^  so  far  as  England 
18  concerned^  Sir  R.  ^j^iillimore,  Sir  Travers  Twiss,  Sir  W. 
Haroonrt,  and  Mr.  Bernard  are  agreed  in  holding  that  the 
laws  of  a  state  cannot  be  forcibly  executed  on  board  a 
Cwdgn  vessel  of  war  lying  in  its  waters  unless  by  the  order 
or  permission  of  the  commanding  officer^. 

There  not  being  indications  that  opinion  has  varied  in 
other  countries  to  the  same  extent  as  in  England  and  the 
United  States,  the  views  at  present  entertained  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  may  be  dismissed  more  quickly.  In  France 
the  territoriality  of  a  vessel  of  war  is  distinctly  asserted  by 
most  writers,  and  the  practice  of  the  courts  with  regard  to 
mercantile  ships  raises  a  strong  presumption  that  public 
vessels  would  be  considered  by  them  to  possess  immunity 
in  the  highest  degree^.  In  Germany  and  Italy  it  appears, 
from  information  given  by  the  governments  of  those  countries 
to  the  English  Commission  on  Fugitive  Slaves,  that  a  ship  of 
war  is  regarded  as  part  of  the  national  territory,  and  by  the 
latter  state  it  is  expressly  declared  that  'a  slave  who  might 

*  i6  and  17  Viet.  c.  107,  sect.  5a ;  Mnndy's  H.M.S.  Hannibal  at  Palermo, 
pu  76 ;  Opinion  of  Sir  B.  FldUhnore  and  Mr.  Bernard,  Bep.  of  FngitlTe  Slave 
Commiasion,  p.  zzvi ;  Letter  of  ffistorious  to  the  Times  of  Nov.  4,  1875,  quoted 
ill.  p.  bdi ;  Law  Magasine  and  Review,  Ko.  ocziz.  The  majority  of  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Cofrnmiflsioa  appear  to  have  adopted  views  which  would  reduce  the 
immunittea  of  vessela  of  war  to  a  shadow;  but  in  the  q>eoial  matter  of  Inter- 
aailioiial  Law  their  authority  cannot  be  regarded  as  equal  to  that  of  the  four 
ImiiiB  above  mentiooed. 

'  Ortolaii,  who  waa  himself  a  naval  officer,  says  'la  ooutmne  Internationale 
ctt  eoBstante ;  oes  navires  restent  r^s  uniquement  par  la  souverainet^  de  leur 
pays;  lea  loss,  lee  autorit^  et  les  jurisdictiona  de  T^t  dans  lee  eauz  duquel  ils 
sont  moain^  leur  restent  dtrangbree ;  ils  n*ont  aveo  cet  ^tat  que  des  relatione 
iatematioiiales^  par  la  voie  des  fonctionnaires  de  la  locality  oomp^tents  pour  de 
psrsiOes  relatioDa'  (IHp.  de  la  Mer,  Uv.  ii.  oh.  z).  Foeliz,  liv.  ii.  tit.  iz.  oh.  i. 
4  544>  iaeifect  says  that  a  vessel  of  war  remains '  a  continuation  of  the  territory  * 
when  in  foreign  waters.    See  also  Haatefeuille,  tit.  vi.  oh.  i^  sect.  z. 
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PART  II.  take  reftige  on  an  Italian  ship,  considered  by  the  govemmenlr 

oHAP.  IV. .  ^  ^  continuance  of  the  national  territory,  whether  on  the 

high   seas  or  in  territorial  waters,  must  be  considered  as 

perfectly  free.'    The  works  of  MM.  Heffter  and  Bluntschli 

show  that  the  jurists  of  Germany  are  in  agreement  with  their 

government.    That  the  doctrine  accepted  in  Spain  is  similar 

may  be  inferred  from  its  occurrence  in  the  text-book  which  is 

used  by  royal  order  in  the  naval  academies^. 

Immu-  §  55.  From  what  has  been  said  it  is  clear  that  there  is  now 

pubUc        ^  great  preponderance  of  authority  in  favour  of  the  view  that 

vcsseiB.      n  vessel  of  war  in  foreign  waters  is  to  be  regarded  as  not 

subject  to  the  territorial  jurisdiction.    This  being  the  case 

the  law  may  probably  be  stated  as  follows : — 

A  vessel  of  war,  or  other  public  vessel  of  the  state^  when  in 
foreign  waters  is  exempt  from  the  territorial  jurisdiction ;  but 
her  crew  and  other  persons  on  board  of  her  cannot  ignore  the 
laws  of  the  country  in  which  she  is  lying,  as  if  she  consti* 
tuted  a  territorial  enclave.  On  the  contrary,  those  laws  most 
as  a  general  rule  be  respected.  Exceptions  to  this  obligation 
exist,  in  the  case  of  acts  beginning  and  ending  on  board  the 
ship  and  taking  no  effect  externally  to  her,  firstly  in  all 
matters  in  which  the  economy  of  the  ship  or  the  relations  of 
persons  on  board  to  each  other  are  exclusively  touched  *,  and 
secondly  to  the  extent  that  any  special  custom  derogating  firom 
the  territorial  law  may  have  been  established, — perhaps  also  in 
so  far  as  the  territorial  law  is  contrary  to  what  may  be  called 

^  Beport  of  the  FogitiTe  Slave  Comminmon,  p.  yiii.  Heflfter,  §  79,  dinmiBaee 
the  sabject  in  a  few  words,  but  the  scope  of  his  views  may  be  judged  firom  hia 
references ;  Bluntschli,  §  331 — ^Uds  section  most  be  read  by  the  light  of  the 
previous  sections  on  exterritoriality ;  Negrin,  Tratado  de  Derecho  Intemadonal 
Maritime,  tit.  i.  cap.  iv.  See  also  Biquelme,  i.  aaS.  Flore  (§  532-9)  in  some 
respects  reduces  the  privileges  of  a  man  of  war  below  the  point  at  which 
they  are  supposed  to  stand  by  the  majority  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Commission, 
He  would  give  a  right,  under  certain  circumstances,  of  aneeting  the  officer 
commanding  on  his  own  quarter  deck. 

*  The  case,  which  however  would  be  extremely  rare  on  board  a  ship  of  war, 
of  a  crime  committed  by  a  subject  of  the  state  within  which  the  vessel  is 
lying  against  a  fellow-subject^  would  no  doubt  be  an  exception  to  this.  li 
would  be  the  duty  of  the  captain  to  surrender  the  criminaL 
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the  public  policy  of  the  civilised  world.  In  the  case  of  acts  PART  II. 
done  on  board  the  yessel,  which  take  effect  extemallj  to  her,  — L 
the  range  of  exception  is  narrower.  The  territorial  law, 
including  administrative  rules,  such  as  quarantine  regu- 
lations and  rules  of  the  port^  must  be  respected^  to  the 
exception,  it  is  probable,  of  instances  only  in  which  there 
is  a  special  custom  to  the  contrary.  When  persons  on  board 
a  vessel  protected  by  the  immunity  under  consideration  fail  to 
respect  the  territorial  law  within  proper  limits  the  aggrieved 
state  must  as  a  rule  apply  for  redress  to  the  government 
of  the  country  to  which  the  vessel  belongs, — ^all  ordinary 
remedies  for,  or  restraints  upon,  the  commission  by  persons 
80  protected  of  wrongful  acts  affecting  the  territory  of  a  state 
being  forbidden.  In  extreme  cases  however^  as  where  the 
peace  of  a  country  is  seriously  threatened  or  its  sovereignty 
is  infringed,  measures  may  be  taken  against  the  ship  itself, 
analogous  to  those  which  under  like  circumstances  may  be 
taken  against  a  sovereign ;  it  may  be  summarily  ordered  out 
of  the  territory,  and  it  may  if  necessary  be  forcibly  expelled. 

Thus — to  illustrate  some  of  the  foregoing  doctrines — ^under 
the  general  rule  of  respect  for  the  laws  of  a  state  it  is  wrong 
for  a  ship  to  harbour  a  criminal  or  a  person  charged  with 
non-political  crimes.  If  however  such  a  person  succeeds  in 
getting  on  board,  and  is  afforded  refuge,  he  cannot  be  taken 
out  of  the  vessel.  No  entry  can  be  made  upon  her  for  any 
purpose  whatever.  His  surrender,  which  is  required  by  due 
respect  for  the  territorial  law,  must  be  obtained  diplo- 
matically. In  like  manner,  if  an  offence  is  committed  on 
board  which  takes  effect  externally,  and  the  captain  refuses 
to  make  reparation^ — ^if^  for  example,  he  were  to  refuse  to  give 
up  or  to  punish  a  person  who  while  within  the  vessel  had 
shot  another  person  outside, — ^application  for  redress  must  be 
made  to  the  government  to  which  the  ship  belongs.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  captain  of  a  vessel  were  to  allow  political 
reiiigees  to  maintain  communication  with  the  shore  and  to 
make  the  ship  a  focus  of  intrigue,  or  if  he  were  to  send  a 
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PABT  n.  party  of  marinee  to  arrest  a  deserter,  an  extreme  ease  would 
oHAP^v.  j^j^gg^  jj^  which  the  imminence  of  danger  in  the  one  instance, 
and  in  the  other  the  disregard  of  the  sovereigD  rightfl  of  the 
state,  would  justify  the  exceptional  measure  of  expulsion. 
The  case  is  again  different  if  a  political  refugee  is  granted 
simple  hospitality.  The  right  to  protect  him  has  been  ac-* 
quired  by  custom.  He  ought  not  to  be  sought  out  or  invited, 
but  if  he  appears  at  the  side  of  the  ship  and  asks  admittance 
he  need  not  be  turned  away,  and  so  long  as  he  is  innoxious 
the  territorial  government  has  no  right  either  to  demand  his 
surrender  or  to  expel  the  ship  on  account  of  his  reception. 
It  is  a  more  delicate  matter  to  indicate  cases  in  which  the 
local  law  may  be  disre^rded  on  the  ground  of  its  repugnance 
to  the  public  policy  of  the  civilised  world.  It  may  indeed  be 
doubtful  whether  any  municipal  law  now  existing  in  civilised 
or  semi-civilised  states  has  been  so  settled  to  be  repugnant  to 
public  policy  that  a  fair  right  to  disregard  it  has  arisen.  It 
can  only  be  said  that  it  may  be  open  to  argument  whether 
the  reception  of  slaves  might  not  be  so  justified. 

When  acts  are  done  on  board  a  ship  which  take  effect 
outside  it^  and  which  if  done  on  board  an  unprivileged  vessel 
would  give  a  right  of  action  in  the  civil'  tribunals,  proceed- 
ings in  the  form  of  a  suit  may  perhaps  be  taken,  provided 
that  the  court  is  able  and  willing  to  sit  as  a  mere  court  of 
enquiry,  and  provided  consequently  that  no  attempt  is  made 
to  enforce  the  judgment.  In  at  least  one  case  the  British 
Admiralty  has  paid  damages  awarded  by  a  foreign  court 
against  the  captain  of  a  ship  of  war  in  respect  of  a  collision 
between  his  vessel  and  a  merchant  vessel  in  the  port.  It  must 
however  be  clearly  understood  that  the  judgment  of  the 
court  can  have  no  operative  force;  the  proceedings  taken 
can  only  be  a  means  of  establishing  the  facts  which  have 
occurred ;  and  the  judgment  given  can  only  be  used  in  sup- 
port of  a  claim  diplomatically  urged  when  its  justice  is  not 
Toluntarily  recognised  by  the  foreign  goremment  \ 

>  Ab  the  language  of  Lord  Stowell  in  the  caae  of  the  Prinz  Frederik 
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The  immimities  of  a  vessel  of  war  belong  to  her  as  a  com-  PART  li. 

OHAP    IV 

plete  instrament,  made  up  of  vessel  and  crew,  and  intended     L  * 

to  be  used  by  the  state  for  specific  purposes ;  the  elements 
of  which  she  is  composed  are  not  capable  of  separate  use  for 
those  purposes;  they  consequently  are  not  exempted  from 
the  local  jurisdiction.  If  a  ship  of  war  is  abandoned  by  her 
new  she  is  merely  property ;  if  members  of  her  crew  go 
ontside  the  ship  or  her  tenders  or  boats  they  are  liable  in 
every  respect  to  the  territorial  jurisdiction.  Even  the  captain 
is  not  considered  to  be  individually  exempt  in  respect  of  acts 
not  done  in  his  capacity  of  agent  of  his  state.  Possessing  his 
ship,  in  which  he  is  not  only  protected,  but  in  which  he  has 
entire  freedom  of  movement,  he  lies  under  no  necessity  of 
exposing  himself  to  the  exercise  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
eonntry,  and  if  he  does  so  voluntarily  he  may  fairly  be  ex- 
pected to  take  the  consequences  of  his  act. 

§56.  Military  forces  enter  the  territory  of  a  state  inlmmuni- 
tmiiy  with  that  to  which  they  belong,  either  when  crossing  military 
to  and  fro  between  the  main  part  of  their  country  and  an^*'"*^ 

(ii  BodMn,  484)  suggests  that  under  his  guidanoe  the  Englisli  oonrts  might 
bsTs  asserted  Juxisdictaon  over  a  ship  of  war,  to  which  salvage  services  have 
been  rendered^  for  remuneratioii  in  respect  of  such  services,  and  as  Sir  B. 
Fliilliiiion^  in  the  case  of  the  Charldeh  (iv  Law  Rep.,  Admiralty,  93  and  96, 
1873)  eqarosBod  a  strong  doubt  npon  the  point,  and  at  any  rate  was  '  disposed  * 
to  hold  thai  '  within  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea  the  obligatio  ex  quasi  contractu 
■ttadiee  jure  gentium  upon  the  ship  to  which  the  service  has  teen  rendered,* 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  notice  that  in  a  recent  case  the  latter  judge  decided 
that  proceedings  for  ealvage  could  not  be  taken  against  a  foreign  public  vesseL 
h  January,  1879,  the  United  States  frigate  Constitution,  laden  with  machinery 
wUflh  was  being  taken  back  to  New  York  from  the  Paris  Exhibition  at  the 
eipense  of  the  American  government,  went  aground  upon  the  English  coast 
■ear  Swanage.  A^*^''^^  was  rendered  by  a  tug ;  and  a  disagreement  having 
takes  ]daoe  between  its  owner  and  the  agents  of  the  American  government  as 
to  the  amount  of  the  remuneration  to  which  the  former  was  fairly  entitled, 
ipplieation  was  made  for  a  warrant  to  issue  for  the  arrest  of  the  Constitution 
and  her  csigo.  The  American  government  objected  to  the  exeroise  of  jur'sdio* 
tioD  by  the  oovirt ;  the  objection  was  supported  by  council  on  behalf  of  the 
oown;  and  the  application  was  refused  on  the  ground  that  the  vessel  'being 
ft  war  frigate  of  the  United  States  navy,  and  having  on  board  a  cargo  for 
estUBsl  purposes,  was  not  amenable  to  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  this  country.* 
Tlm^,  January  39,  1879. 
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PART  n.  isolated  piece  of  it^  or  as  allies  passing  throagh  for  the  puiv 
'  '  poses  of  a  campaign,  or  furnishing  garrisons  for  proteetdon* 
In  cases  of  the  former  kind,  the  passage  of  soldiers  bein^ 
frequent,  it  is  usual  to  conclude  conventions,  specifying  the 
line  of  road  to  be  followed  by  them,  and  regulating  their 
transit  so  as  to  make  it  as  little  onerous  as  possible  to  the 
population  among  whom  they  are.  Under  such  oonvoitions 
offences  committed  by  soldiers  against  the  inhabitants  are 
dealt  with  by  the  military  authorities  of  the  state  to  which 
the  former  belong ;  and  as  their  general  object  in  other  re» 
spects  is  simply  regulatory  of  details^  it  is  not  necessary  to 
look  upon  them  as  intended  in  any  respect  to  modify  the 
rights  of  jurisdiction  possessed  by  the  parties  to  them  re- 
spectively ^.  There  can  be  no  question  tliat  the  concession  of 
jurisdiction  over  passing  troops  to  the  local  authorities  would 
be  extremely  inconvenient ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  com- 
manders, not  only  of  forces  in  transit  through  a  frigidly 
country  with  which  no  convention  exists,  but  also  of  forces 
stationed  there,  assert  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  principle  in 
respect  of  offences  committed  by  persons  under  their  com- 
mander^ though  they  may  be  willing  as  a  matter  of  con- 
cession to  hand  over  culprits  to  the  civil  power  when  they' 
have  confidence  in  the  courts,  and  when  their  stay  is  likely* 
to  be  long  enough  to  allow  of  the  case  being  watched.  The 
existence  of  a  double  jurisdiction  in  a  fpreign  country  bein^ 
scarcely  compatible  with  the  discipline  of  an  army,  it  is 
evident  that  there  would  be  some  difficulty  in  carrying  out 
any  other  arrangement^. 

*  See  for  example  the  Eiappen  Go&Tention  between  Pnusia  and  Hanorer  in 
I  Si  6,  or  that  between  Pnuaia  and  Branswiok  in  1835  (De  Marteni^  Nonv. 
Beo.  iv.  3a  I,  and  Nout.  Kec.  G^n.  vii.  i.  60). 

*  Yon  Bar  (Das  Internationale  Privat-  and  Strafrecsht,  §  145)  tbinka  that 
*  Yerbrechen  nnd  Yergehen  welcbe  von  der  fremden  Soldaten  gegen  Gameradea 
and  Yorgeeetcte  oder  gegen  die  Heeresordnang  oder  gegen  den  eigenen  Staat 
begangen  werden,  &llen  yonugsweiae  der  inneren  Disoiplin  *iil*Aim  and  sind* 
da  die  Disciplinargewalt  einem  fremden  Heere,  wekhem  man  den  eintriti 
in  daa  Staats  Gebiet  erlaabt,  nothwendig  zugestanden  werden  muai,  ledigliob 
den  Strafgeaetaen  and  Grerichten  des  Staata  anterwozfen,  dam  die  Trappen 
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§57.  If  the  view  which  has  been  presented  of  the  extent  PART  il. 
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and  nature  of  the  immunities  which  have   been  hitherto     L_  ' 

difieiused  be  correct,  it  ia  clear  that  the  fiction  of  exterri-  BeaBons 
tonality  is  not  needed  to  explain  them,  and  even  that  its  carding  the 
use  is  inconvenient.  It  is  not  needed,  becanse  the  ini-^^^|^.^ 
mnnities  possessed  by  diflEerent  persons  and  things  can  he^^^ina^^j* 
aeoonnted  for  by  referring  their  origin  to  motives  of  simple 
eonvenience  or  necessity,  and  becanse  there  is  a  reasonable 
correspondence  between  their  present  extent  and  that  which 
would  be  expected  on  the  supposition  of  such  an  origin.  The 
only  immunities^  in  fact,  upon  the  scope  of  which  the  fiction 
of  exterritoriality  has  probably  had  much  effect  are  those  of 
a  vessel  of  war,  which  seem  undoubtedly  to  owe  some  of  the 
consolidation  which  they  have  received  during  the  present 
century  to  its  influence.  The  fiction  is  moreover  inconve- 
nient, because  it  gives  a  false  notion  of  identity  between 
immunities  which  are  really  distinct  both  in  object  and 
extent^  and  because  no  set  of  immunities  fully  corresponds 
with  what  is  implied  in  the  doctrine.  Nothing  in  any  case 
is  gained  by  introducing  the  complexity  of  fiction  when  a 
practice  can  be  sufficiently  explained  by  simple  reference  to 
requirements  of  national  life  which  have  given  rise  to  it ; 
where  the  fiction  fails  even  to  correspond  with  usage,  its 
adoption  is  indefensible. 

§  57''^.  Besides  public  vessels  of  the  state  properly  so  called,  Lmnuni- 
other  vessels  employed  in  the  public  service,  and  property  ^^^ 
possessed  by  the  state  within  foreigu  jurisdiction,  are  ^^-p^rty 
empted  from  the  operation  of  the  local  sovereignty  to  the  o^«f  ^^^ 

public 

extent,  but  to  the  extent  only,  that  is  required  for  the  service  vewels  of 

the  Btote. 


Bm  Veriireclieii  dageg«n,  welcbe  entweder  andero-  moht  ziir 
I  Annee  gehorige  Penonen  oder  die  offentliche  Rahe  gefahrden,  kann 
die  Btn^tnmli  dee  Staate  in  deseen  Gebiete  die  Trnppen  sich  bcfinden,  ale 
9fo  jure  aoageichloMen  wohl  moht  angesehen  werden:  et  wird  daher  in 
^mangelimg  eines  beaondem  YertragB  die  Pravention  entaeheiden.'  Ilore 
(§  513-14)  eonaiden  that  within  the  lines  of  the  anny  the  Jnriadiction  of 
the  tunuiry  reigns  to  whieh  the  anny  belonga ;  bnt  that  any  member  of  the 
foree  found  outaide  its  linee  may  be  rabjeet  to  the  local  jnxisdioiion. 

K  2 
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PART  II.  of  the  state  owning  sach  vessels  or  property.  Thus  to  take 
oHAP^v.  ^^  illustration  from  a  case  which,  though  municipal,  was 
decided  on  the  analogy  of  international  law;  a  lien  cannot 
be  enforced  upon  a  light  ship^  built  for  a  state  in  a  foreign 
country.  It  must  be  allowed  to  issue  from  the  territory 
without  impediment.  But  there  its  privileges  end.  Unlike 
a  ship  of  war  its  efBciency  is  not  interfered  with  by  the 
exercise  of  local  jurisdiction  over  the  crew.  The  mercantile 
crew  which  navigates  it  can  be  rephiced,  if  necessary ;  and 
there  is  no  reason  why,  if  a  crime  is  committed  on  board 
which  interests  the  local  authority,  entry  should  not  be  made 
and  the  criminal  apprehended,  as  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary 
merchant  ship.  Practically  immunity  to  this  extent  amounts 
to  a  complete  immunity  of  property,  whenever  no  question  of 
jurisdiction  over  persons  arises.  If  in  a  question  with  respect 
to  property  coming  before  the  courts  a  foreign  state  shows 
the  property  to  be  its  own,  and  claims  delivery,  jurisdiction 
at  once  fails^  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  needed  for  the 
protection  of  the  foreign  state  ^. 
Merchant  §  58.  Merchant  vessels  lying  in  the  ports  of  a  foreign  state 
thTports  ^^joj  a  certain  amount  of  immunity  from  the  local  jaris- 
ite^**'^" diction  by  the  practice  of  France  and  of  some  other  states^ 
and  there  are  some  writers  who  pretend  that  the  practice 
has  been  incorporated  into  international  law.  The  notion 
that  merchant  vessels  have  a  right  to  immunity  is  closely 
connected  with  the  doctrine,  which  with  reference  to  them 

1  Bri|rg8  v.  L^'gbt  Boats*  11  Allen,  157.  In  England,  the  Courts  have 
refused  to  allow  the  seizure  by  state  orediton  of  bonds  and  moneys  in  Jjondon 
belonging  to  the  Queen  of  Portugal  as  sovereign  (De  Haber  v.  the  Queen  of 
Portugal,  zz  Law  Journal,  Q.B.  488),  and  to  order  shells  bought  by  the  Mikado 
of  Japan  in  Germany  to  be  destroyed,  because  of  an  infringement  of  an  'R"g<"^ 
patent,  on  coming  within  English  jurisdiction  (Vavasseur  v,  Krupp  L.  R.  iz, 
Ch.  D.  351). 

A  claim  of  immunity  for  goods  sent  to  an  industrial  exhibition  has  recently 
been  made  on  two  occasions  in  the  French  Courts,  and  has  been  refused  by 
them.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  claim  is  wholly  destitute  of 
foundation.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  state  the  arguments  in  support  of  it ; 
they  can  be  found  reported  in  Calvo,  §  6a8, 


of 
state. 
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will  be  discussed  in  a  later  chapter,  that  ships  are  floating  PART  II. 

CHAP    IV 

portions  of  the  country  upon  which  they  depend ;  and  per-      L 

haps  apart  &om  this  doctrine  it  would  not  have  acquired  the 
influence  which  it  possesses ;  but  the  two  are  not  inseparable, 
and  so  far  as  appears  from  a  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Cas- 
sation, which  settled  the  French  law  upon  the  subject,  the 
practice  was  not  originally  founded  on  the  doctrine.  It  may 
therefore  be  considered  independently^  and  it  will  not  lose 
by  dissociation  from  an  inadmissible  fiction. 

According  to  the  view  held  in  France  the  crew  of  a  mer- 
chant ship  lying  in  a  foreign  port  is  unlike  a  collection  of 
isolated  strangers  travelling  in  the  country ;  it  is  an  organised 
hody  of  men,  governed  internally  in  conformity  with  the  laws 
of  their  state^  enrolled  under  its  control,  and  subordinated 
to  an  officer  who  is  recognised  by  the  public  authority; 
although  therefore  the  vessel  which  they  occupy  is  not  alto- 
gether a  public  vessel,  yet  it  carries  about  a  sort  of  atmo- 
sphere of  the  national  government  which  still  surrounds  it 
when  in  the  waters  of  another  state.  Taking  this  view,  the 
French  government  and  courts  have  concluded  that  'there 
is  a  distinction  between  acts  relating  solely  to  the  internal 
discipline  of  the  vessel^  or  even  crimes  and  lesser  offences  com- 
mitted by  one  of  the  crew  against  one  another,  when  the 
peace  of  the  port  is  not  affected,  on  the  one  hand ;  and  on  the 
other^  crimes  or  lesser  offences  committed  upon  or  by  persons 
not  belonging  to  the  crew,  or  even  by  members  of  it  upon 
each  other,  provided  in  the  latter  case  that  the  peace  of  the 
port  is  compromised/  In  two  inst.ances  it  has  been  held  by 
the  superior  courts  that  in  cases  of  the  former  kind  the  local 
authorities  have  not  jurisdiction,  and  in  another,  the  court  of 
Bennes  having  some  doubt  as  to  the  applicability  of  the 
principle  upon  which  the  earlier  cases  were  decided,  the 
government^  on  being  consulted,  directed  that  the  offender 
should  be  given  into  the  custody  of  the  authorities  on  board 
his  own  ship^ 

*■  Ottdaa,  Dip.  de  U  Mer,  liv.  ii.  ch.  z.  and  ziii,  and  Append.,  Annexe  J. 
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PART  II.  Outside  France  little  disposition  bas  been  sbown  to  put 
cHAP^iv.  fop^yard  these  views  as  representing  actual  law^;  and  tbat 
tbey  are  at  present  destitute  of  international  autbority  is 
unquestionable,  since  tbey  are  not  supported  by  tbe  long 
continuance  and  generality  of  usage,  whicb  in  tbe  absence  of 
consent,  are  needed  to  give  legal  value  to  a  practice  dero- 
gating from  so  fundamental  a  principle  as  is  tbat  of 
sovereignty.  It  would  seem  bowever  tbat  many  states 
follow  tbe  example  of  France  in  tbeir  own  ports ;  and  in  a 
considerable  number    of  recent  consular  conventions  it  is 

^  They  were  uiged  by  Mr.  Webster  in  the  corretpQiidenoe  on  the  Creole  ctoe. 
'The  mle  of  law/  he  Bays,  'and  the  comity  and  practice  of  nations  aUow  a 
merchant  Tcssel  coming  into  any  open  port  of  another  country  voluntarily,  for 
the  purpoee  of  lawful  trade,  to  bring  with  her  and  keep  over  her  to  a  rcty 
considerable  extent  the  jariadiction  and  authority  of  the  laws  of  her  own 
country.  A  ship,  say  the  publicists,  though  at  anchor  in  a  foreign  luurboor, 
possesses  its  jurisdiction  and  its  laws.  ...  It  is  true  that  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
nation  over  a  vessel  belonging  to  it,  while  lying  in  the  port  of  another,  is  not 
necessarily  wholly  exclusive.  We  do  not  so  consider,  or  so  assert  it.  For  any 
unlawful  acts  done  by  her  while  thus  lying  in  port,  and  for  all  contracts 
entered  into  while  there,  by  her  master  or  owners,  she  and  they  must  doubtless 
be  answerable  to  the  laws  of  the  place.  Nor  if  the  master  and  crew  while  on 
board  in  such  port  break  the  peace  of  the  community  by  the  commission  of 
crimes  can  exemption  be  claimed  for  them.  But  nevertheless  the  law  of  nations 
as  I  have  stated  it,  and  the  statutes  of  governments  founded  on  that  law,  as  I 
have  referred  to  them,  show  that  enlightened  nations  in  modem  times  do 
clearly  hold  that  the  jurisdiction  and  laws  of  a  nation  accompany  her  ships,  not 
only  over  the  high  seas,  but  into  ports  and  harbours,  or  wheresoever  else  they 
may  be  water  borne,  for  the  general  purpose  of  governing  and  regulating  the 
rights,  duties  and  obligations  of  those  on  board  thereof;  and  that  to  the  extent 
of  the  exercise  of  this  jurisdiction  they  are  considered  as  parts  of  the  territory  of 
the  nation  itself.*  He  went  on  to  argue  that  slaves,  so  long  as  they  remained 
on  board  an  American  vessel  in  English  waters,  did  not  fall  under  the  operation 
of  English  law.  Mr.  Webster  to  Lord  Ashburton,  Aug.  i,  184a,  State  Papers, 
1843,  bd.  35.  Mr.  Webster  would  have  been  embarrassed  if  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  prove  the  legal  value  of  all  that  he  above  states  to  be  law  by  reference 
to  sufficient  authority. 

Wheaton,  though  not  originally  in  favour  of  these  views,  is  said  to  have 
subsequently  adopted  them ;  they  are  apparently  thought  by  Halleck  (i.  191) 
to  be  authoritative,  and  are  broadly  laid  down  as  being  so  by  Negrin  (104). 
Mass^  (Droit  Commercial,  §  527)  and  Calvo  (§  iiio-ii  and  iiai)  approve 
of  the  practice  without  seeming  to  regard  it  as  strictly  authoritative.  It  is 
difficult  to  combine  Bluntschli*s  3aoth  with  his  319th  section.  Heflter  (§  79), 
Twiss  (i.  §  159)1  and  Phillimore  (i.  §  oocxlviii}  simply  state  the  existing  law. 
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rtipalated  that  oonmils  shall  have  ezclasive  charge  of  the  PABT  li. 
purely  internal  order  of  the  merchant  vessele  of  their  nation,  ^"^•'^' 
tod  that  the  local  anthorities  shall  only  have  a  right  of 
inteiference  when  either  the  peace  or  public  order  of  the  port 
or  its  neighbourhood  is  disturbed,  or  when  persons  other  than 
the  officers  and  crew  of  a  ship  are  mixed  up  in  the  breach  of 
order  which  is  committed^.  The  practice  which  is  being 
foimded  by  these  conventions^  and  by  voluntary  abstention 
from  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction,  is  so  reasonable  a  one  in  the 
abstzaet,  and  seems  so  little  open  to  practical  objections,  that 
it  would  probably  be  worth  while  to  adopt  it  into  the 
leoognised  usage  of  nations. 

§  59.  There  is  the  more  reason  for  acceding  to  the  French  PMsing 
opinion  as  to  the  limits  within  which  local  jurisdiction  over^ 
veiaek  lying  in  the  ports  of  a  country  ought  to  be  put  in 
feroe,  that  its  adoption  would  render  the  measure  of  juris- 
diction in  their  case  identical  with  that  which  must  ultimately 
be  agreed  upon  as  applicable  to  merchant  vessels  passing 
iiiiODgh  iemkaiai.  waters  in  the  course  of  a  voyage. 

The  position  in  which  the  latter  ought  to  be  placed  has 
hitherto  been  little  attended  to,  and  few  cases  have  arisen 
tending  to  define  it;    but  with   the   constantly  increasing 

^  Ccnmlar  ocmvcniions  between  Frmnoe  and  Chile  in  1846  (De  Martens, 
KooT.  Bee  6^.  xyi.  i.  11),  France  and  Nicaragua  in  1859  (id.  xvi.  ii.  194), 
Ranee  and  Italy  in  i86a  (Konv.  Beo.  G^.  2*  Ser.  i.  637),  North  Gennan 
Coofedflnition  and  Italy  in  1868  (id.  Nouy.  Beo.  G^n.  xix.  16),  North  Gennan 
Coofederatiosi  and  Spain  in  1870  (ib.  29),  Anstria  and  the  United  Statea 
in  1870  (id.  Nony.  Bee.  G^n.  a*  Ser.  i.  47),  the  United  States  and  Salvador 
in  1870  (ib.  90),  Belgium  and  Spain  in  1870  (ib.  ii.  136),  Spain  and  the 
Netiuriaads  in  1871  (ib.  29),  Germany  and  the  United  States  in  187a  (id. 
NooT.  Bee.  G^  six.  39),  Anstria  and  Portngal  in  1873  (id.  Nonv.  Bee.  G^. 
I*  8cr.  i  474),  Anstria  and  Italy  in  1874  (ib.  358),  France  and  Bossia  in  1874 
(ib.  6ai),  Germany  and  Bossia  in  1874  0^-  ^37)*  Russia  and  Italy  in  1875  (ib. 
398),  Italy  and  the  Netherlands  in  1875  (ib.  ii.  17),  Germany  and  Ck>Bta 
Biea  m  1876  (ib.  a68),  and  Bnssia  and  Spain  in  1876  (ib.  558).  It  is  to  be 
cbssrred  that  these  conTenttons  have  mnltiplied  very  rapidly.  In  the  treaties 
of  oommeroe  between  the  United  States  and  the  Two  SioiHes  in  1855  (Notiv. 
Bee.  G^  xvi.  L  5ai)  and  between  the  ZoUverein  and  Mexico  in  the  same 
yssr  (ib.  xvi  ii.  265),  oonsnla  aire  given  power  to  jndge  differences  arising 
between  mattsn  and  cvews  of  vessels  of  their  state  'as  arbitrators.* 
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PART  II.  traffic  of  ships  questions  are  more  and  more  likely  to  present 
CHAP.  IV.  ti^emselves,  and  it  would  be  convenient  that  the  broad  and 
obvious  line  of  conduct  which  is  marked  out  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  should  be  followed  by  all  nations  in 
common.  It  would  also  be  convenient  that  the  amount  of 
jurisdiction  to  be  exercised  by  a  state  in  its  ports  and  in  its 
territorial  waters  in  general  should  be  made  the  same  under 
a  practice  or  understanding  sufficiently  wide  to  become 
authoritative.  There  is  no  reason  for  any  distinction  between 
the  immunities  of  a  ship  in  the  act  of  using  its  right  of 
innocent  passage^  and  of  a  ship  at  rest  in  the  harbours  of  the 
state  ;  and  if  there  were  any  reason,  it  would  still  be  difficult 
to  settle  the  point  at  which  a  distinction  should  be  made. 
Suppose,  for  example,  a  difference  to  be  established  between 
the  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  to  which  a  passing  vessel  and 
a  vessel  remaining  within  the  territory,  or  entering  a  port,  is 
subjected;  is  a  vessel  which  &om  stress  of  weather  casts 
anchor  for  a  few  hours  in  a  bay  within  the  legal  limits  of 
a  port,  though  perhaps  twenty  miles  from  the  actual  harbour, 
to  be  brought  within  the  fuller  jurisdiction;  and  if  not,  in 
what  is  entering  a  port  to  consist  ? 
Limits  Looking  at  the  case  of  passing  vessels  by  itself,  there 

^^the  ^6^gr  A^  present  no  clear  usage  in  the  matter,  a  state  must 
territorial  ^g  held  to  preserve  territorial  jurisdiction,  in  so  far  as  it  may 

junsdiction  ,        .  i         i  .  i      i 

ought  to  choose  to  exercise  it,  over  the  ships  and  the  persons  on 
eroded  board,  as  fully  as  over  ships  and  persons  within  other  parts  of 
over  them,  jijg  territory^.     At  the   same  time  it  is   evident  that  the 


'  Casaregis,  De  Commercio,  disc.  136.  i ;  Wolff,  Jas  6«nt.  cap.  i.  ft  13X  ; 
Lampredi,  Pub.  Jmr.  Theorem,  pt.  iii.  cap.  ii.  ft  ix.  8 ;  Wheaton,  Elem.  pt.  ii. 
ch.  iv.  ft  6 ;  Hefiter,  ft  75.  Much  learning  on  the  subject  of  the  soveredgnty  of 
a  state  over  non-teiritorial  waters,  in  its  bearing  on  passing  vessels,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  judgment  in  Beg.  «.  Keyn  (ii  Law  Bep.,  Exchequer  Div.  63) ; 
but  the  case  was  decided  adversely  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  upon 
grounds  of  municipal  and  not  of  international  law.  A  statute  (the  Territorial 
Waters  Jurisdiction  Act,  1878)  has  since  been  enacted,  which  asserts  sove- 
reignty over  British  territorial  waters,  by  conferring  upon  the  Court  of  Queen^s 
Bench,  &c.,  jurisdiction  in  respect  of  acts  done  within  a  marine  league  of  the 
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interests  of  the  state  are  confined  to  aets  taking  effect  otitside  PART  II. 

the  sbip.    The  state  is  interested  in  preventing  its  shore      L. 

fisheries  firom  being  poached^  in  repressing  smugglings  and 
in  being  able  to  punish  reckless  conduct  endangering  the 
liyes  of  persons  on  shore,  negligent  navigation  by  which  the 
death  of  persons  in  other  ships  or  boats  may  have  been  caused, 
and  crimes  of  violence  committed  by  persons  on  board  upon 
others  outside;  and  not  only  is  it  interested  in  such  cases, 
not  only  may  it  reasonably  be  unwilling  to  trust  to  justice 
being  done  with  respect  to  them  by  another  state,  it  is  also 
more  favourably  placed  for  arriving  at  the  truth  when  they 
occnr,  and  consequently  for  administering  justice,  than  the 
country  to  which  the  vessel  belongs  can  be.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  state  is  both  indifferent  to,  and  unfavourably  placed 
for  learning,  what  happens  among  a  knot  of  foreigners  so 
passing  through  her  territory  as  not  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  population.  To  attempt  to  exercise  jurisdiction  in  respect 
of  acts  producing  no  effect  beyond  the  vessel,  and  not  tending 
to  do  eo\  is  of  advantage  to  no  one. 

It  seems  then  reasonable  to  conclude  that  states^  besides 
exercising  such  jurisdiction  as  is  necessary  for  their  safety 
and  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  international  duties,  ought  to 
reserve  to  themselves  such  ordinary  jurisdiction  as  is  necessary 
to  maintain  customs  and  other  public  regulations  within 
their  territorial  waters,  and  to  provide,  both  administratively 
and  by  way  of  civil  and  criminal  justice,  for  the  safety  of 
persons  and  property  upon  them  and  the  adjacent  coasts  '• 

diore,  labjeci  to  the  proviso  that  Bach  jurisdiction  shall  only  be  exercised  in 
England  with  the  consent  of  a  secretary  of  state,  and  in  a  Colony  with  the 
eonsent  of  the  governor. 

^  Of  oomnse  in  the  case  of  iofeotions  disease  the  mere  anchorage  of  a  vessel  in 
plaees  where  there  is  a  risk  of  the  disease  spreading  may  be  prevented,  although 
Afltiiing  has  been  done,  and  nothing  has  ocoorred,  aotnaUy  producing  effect 
bejQDd  the  yenel. 

*  M.  BlimtKhli,  in  saying  ($  3)3)  that '  lee  navires  qui  se  boment  h  longer 
les  ofttes  d*an  ^tat  dans  la  partie  de  la  mer  qui  fait  partie  du  territoire  de  ce 
dflrmer,  lont  sonmis  temporairement  h  la  souverainet^  db  cet  ^tat>  en  oe  sens 
qn'ils  doivent  respecter  les  OErdonnanoes  militaires  on  de  police  prises  par  loi 
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PABT II.  §  6o.  A  merchant  vessel  while  on  non-territorial  waters 
'  '  being  subject,  as  will  be  seen  later  \  to  the  sovereignty  of  that 
Freedom  country  only  to  which  she  belongs^  all  acts  done  on  board 
entering  a  her  while  on  such  waters  are  cognisable  only  by  the  courts  of 
itojoriak™  ^^^  ^^^  BtsAe,  unless  they  be  acts  of  piracy*.  The  effects 
diction  in   of  t^ig  rule  appear  to  extend,  as  indeed  is  reasonable,  to  cases 

respect  of     ^         «  •  «         n 

acts  done    in  which,   after  a  crime  has  been  committed  by  or  upon  a 

by  or  upon  xuitive  of  a  Country  other  than  that  to  which  the  ship  belongs, 

its  subjects,  gj^g  enters  a  port  of  that  state  with  the  criminal  on  board  \ 

How  &r         §  6i.  The  broad  rule  has  already  been  mentioned  that  as 

compel       ftn  ftlieu  has  not  the  privileges,  so  on  the  other  hand  he 

^hSp^   has   not  the  responsibilities,  attached  to  membership  of  the 

maintain-    foreign   political   society  in  the  territory  of  which  he  may 

public        happen  to  be.    In  return  however  for  the  protection  which 

^'       he  receives,  and  the  opportunities  of  profit  or  pleasure  which 

he  enjoys,  he  is  liable  to  a  certain  extent,  at  any  rate  in 

moments  of  emergency,  to  contribute  by  his  personal  service 

to  the  maintenance  of  order  in  the  state  from  which  he  is 

deriving  advantage^   and  under  some  circumstances  it  may 

even  be  permissible  to  require  him  to  help  in  protecting  it 

against  external  dangers. 

During  the  civil  war  in.  the  United  States  the  British 

government  showed  itself  willing  that  foreign  countries  should 

assume  to  themselves  a  very  liberal  measure  of  rights  in  this 

direction  over  its  subjects.     Lord  Lyons  was  instructed  'that 

there  is  no   rule   or  principle   of  international  law  which 

prohibits  the   government   of  any   country   from   requiring 

aliens,  resident  within  its  territories,  to  serve  in  the  Militia  or 

Police  of  the  country  or  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  such 

establishments ; '  and  though  objection  was  afterwards  taken 


pour  la  sibret^  de  son  temtoire  et  de  la  population  o6ti^re/  probably  intends  to 
cover  the  same  range  as  that  provided  for  aboye.  He  seems  boweyer  to  imply 
that  the  state  has  at  present  no  more  jurisdiction.    If  so,  he  goes  too  far. 

*  See  $  77. 

*  See  §  81. 

'  Ortolan,  Dip.  de  la  Mer,  liv.  ii.  oh.  viii ;  Twiss^  L  330. 
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to  English  snbjeete  being  compelled  <  to  serve  in  the  annies  PART  II. 
in  a  civil  war,  where  besides  the  ordinary  incidents  of  battle  '  ' 
they  might  be  exposed  to  be  treated  as  rebels  and  traitors 
in  a  qoarrel  in  which,  as  aliens,  they  would  have  no  concern/ 
it  was  at  the  same  time  said  that  the  government '  might  well 
be  content  to  leave  British  subjects  voluntarily  domiciled 
in  a  foreign  country,  liable  to  all  the  obligations  ordinarily 
incUient  to  such  foreign  domicil,  including,  when  imposed 
hj  the  municipal  law  of  such  country,  service  in  the  Militia 
or  National  Guard,  or  Local  Police,  for  the  maintenance  of 
internal  peace  and  order,  or  even,  to  a  limited  extent,  for  the 
defence  of  the  territory  from  foreign  invasion^.'  The  case  of 
persons  domiciled  or  at  least  temporarily  settled  in  the 
oountiy  seems  to  have  been  the  only  one  contemplated  in 
iheee  instructions,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  the  English 
government  would  have  regarded  persons,  who  could  not  be 
called  residents  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  as  being  aflPected 
by  such  extended  liabilities.  ButVhether  the  latter  was  the 
case  or  not,  and  whether  if  it  were  so,  there  is  any  sufficient 
reason  for  making  a  distinction  between  residents  and 
sojourners,  the  concession  made  to  local  authority  seems 
unnecessarily  large.  K  it  be  once  admitted  that  aliens  may 
be  enrolled  in  a  militia  independently  of  their  own  consents 
or  that  they  may  be  used  for  the  defence  of  the  territory 
from  invasion  by  a  civilised  power,  it  becomes  impossible  to 
have  any  security  that  their  lives  will  not  be  sacrificed  in 
internal  disturbances  producing  the  effects  pointed  out  by 
Lord  Bussell  as  objectionable,  or  in  quarrels  with  other  states 
fi)r  the  sake  of  interests  which  may  even  be  at  variance  with 
those  of  their  own  country.  It  is  more  reasonable,  and  more 
in  accordance  with  general  principle,  to  say,  as  is  in  effect 
aaid  by  M.  Bluntschli^,  that^ 
I.  It  is  not  permissible  to  enrol  aliens,  except  with  their 

*  Natoraliifttion  Gammission,  Append,  to  the  Report,  42. 
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FABT 11.  own  consent,  in  a  force  intended  to  be  used  for  ordinary 
^'  national  or  political  objects. 

2.  Aliens  may  be  compelled  to  help  to  maintain  social 
order,  provided  that  the  action  required  of  them  does  not 
overstep  the  limits  of  police,  as  distinguished  from  political, 
action. 

3.  They  may  be  compelled  to  defend  the  country  against 
an  external  enemy  when  the  existence  of  social  order  or  of 
the  population  itself  is  threatened,  when,  in  other  words,  a 

.    state  or  part  of  it  is  threatened  by  an  invasion  of  savages  or 

uncivilised  nations  \ 

CrimeB  §  62.  The  municipal  law  of  the  larger  number  of  European 

by  foreign-  Countries  enables  the  tribunals  of  the  state  to  take  cognizance 

^tory     ^^  crimes  committed  by  foreigners  in  foreign  jurisdiction. 

foreigrn  to    Sometimes  their  competence  is  limited  to  cases  in  which  the 

the  state  .  .  , 

exercising  crimc  has  been  directed  against  the  safety  or  high  preroga- 

tkm!  ^     *^^®®  ^^  *^®  ^^®  inflicting  punishment,  but  it  is  sometimes 

extended  over  a  greater  or  less  number  of  crimes  directed 

against  individuals.    In  France  foreigfners  are  punished  who, 

when  in  another  country,  have  rendered  themselves  guilty  of 

offences  against  the  safety  of  the  French  state,  of  counterfeiting 

'  In  some  treatiei  the  compulsorj  enrolment  of  foreign,  subjects  in  stftte  . 
farces  liable  to  be  used  for  other  than  police  purposes  is  expressly  guarded 
against.  In  the  commercial  treaties  made  between  France  and  Chile  in  1846 
(De  Martens,  Nonv.  Bee  G4n.  xri.  1.  3),  France  and  Bosda  in  1857  (>^- 
575),  Italy  and  Mexico  in  1870  (Noav.  Bee.  G^n.  a*  Ser.  i.  439),  the  United 
States  and  Italy  in  1871  (ib.  58),  Bassia  and  Peru  in  1874  (^^-  '^  579)> 
Germany  and  Costa  Bica  in  1876  (ib.  25a),  Great  Britain  and  Bonmania  in 
1880  (id.  vi.  455),  and  Great  Britain  and  Serria  in  1880  (ib.  460),  the  snbjects 
of  each  of  the  contracting  states  are  exempted  from  service  in  the  army,  militia^ 
or  national  guard  of  the  other  party  to  the  treaty.  In  the  treaty  of  1855 
between  the  ZoUverein  and  Mexico  (Nout.  Bee.  Gr^.  xvi.  ii.  257)  exemption  of 
their  respective  subjects  from  forced  military  service  is  stipulated,  'mas  no  del 
de  policia  en  los  casoe,  en  que  para  seguridad  de  las  propriedades  y  personas 
fuere  necesario  su  auxilio,  y  per  solo  el  tiempo  di  esa  uigente  necesidad.'  In  the 
treaties  between  the  United  States  and  Costa  Bioa>  185 1  (Nouv.  Bee.  G^n.  xvi. 
i.  117),  the  ZoUverein  and  Uruguay,  1856  (id.  xvi.  ii.  275),  and  the  ZoUverein 
and  the  Argentine  Confederation,  1857  (ib.  309),  exemption  from  military 
service  only  is  stipulated,  perhaps  leaving  open  the  question  of  the  extent  to 
which  foreigners  may  be  used  in  case  of  internal  disturbance. 
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the  state  seal  or  coin  having  actual  currency^  and  of  forgeiy  of  PART  IL 
paper  money ;  they  cannot  however  be  proceeded  against  par  °^^'  ^^' 
eouiuMaee.  In  Belgium  the  law  is  identical.  In  Germany 
the  tribunals  take  cognizance  of  all  acts  committed  abroad  by 
foreigners  which  would  constitute  high  treason  if  done  by 
subjects  of  the  Grerman  state,  as  well  as  of  coining,  of  forging 
bank  notes  and  other  state  obligations,  and  of  uttering  fSsiIse 
coin  and  notes  or  other  instruments  the  forging  of  which 
brings  the  foreigner  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Oerman 
courts.  In  Austria  the  tribunals  can  take  cognizance  of  all 
crimes  committed  by  foreigners  in  another  state^  provided 
that,  except  in  the  case  of  like  crimes  to  those  punishable  by 
French  law,  an  offer  has  been  first  made  to  surrender  the 
accused  person  to  the  state  in  which  the  crime  has  been 
committed,  and  has  been  refused  by  it.  Italian  law  seems  at 
present  to  be  the  same,  with  the  exception  that  proceedings  can 
be  taken,  without  previous  offer  of  surrender  when  the  crime 
has  been  committed  within  three  miles  of  the  fh>ntier^  or 
when  stolen  property  has  been  brought  into  the  kingdom. 
As  the  refusal  of  an  offer  to  surrender  is  the  equivalent  of 
consent  to  the  trial  of  a  prisoner  by  the  state  making  the 
ofo,  when  a  municipal  law  providing  for  his  punishment 
exists  there,  the  jurisdiction  afterwards  exercised  does  not 
take  the  form  of  a  jurisdiction  exercised  as  of  right;  in 
Austria  and  Italy  therefore  the  claim  to  punish  as  of  right 
is  only  made  in  the  case  of  crimes  against  the  safety  or 
high  prerogatives  of  the  state.  In  the  latter  country  the 
criminal  law  is  in  course  of  revision.  It  is  proposed  to 
subject  foreigners  to  trial  by  Italian  Courts  for  crimes  and 
other  offences  committed  outside  Italian  jurisdiction  to  the 
prejudice  of  Italians;  and  also  for  crimes  and  offences  com- 
mitted to  the  prejudice  of  other  foreigners,  provided  that 
extradition  shall  have  been  first  offered  to,  and  refused  by, 
the  government  of  the  stat6  within  which  the  act  has  been 
committed.  In  the  Netherlands  the  list  of  punishable  crimes, 
besides  those  contemplated  by  French  law,  includes  murder, 
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PART  II.  arson^  burglaiy,  and  forgery  of  bills  of  exchange.    In  Norway 

L  *  proceedings  may  be  taken  against  any  person  accused  of  a 

crime  against  the  state,  or  Norwegian  subjects,  or  foreigners' 
on  board  Norwegian  vessels.  Finally,  in  Russia  foreigners 
can  be  punished  for  taking  part  in  plots  against  the  existing 
governments  the  emperor,  or  the  imperial  &mily,  and  for  acts 
directed  against  *  the  rights  of  person  or  property  of  Russian 
subjects  \' 

Whether  laws  of  this  nature  are  good  internationally; 
whether,  in  other  words^  they  can  be  enforced  adversely  to  a 
state  which  may  choose  to  object  to  their  exercise^  appears, 
to  say  the  least,  to  be  eminently  doubtful.  It  is  indeed 
difficult  to  see  upon  what  they  can  be  supported.  Puttings 
aside  the  theory  of  the  non-territoriality  of  crime  as  one 
which  unquestionably  is  not  at  present  accepted  either 
universally  or  so  generally  as  to  be  in  a  sense  authoritative  \ 


^  FceIix,  Hy.  ii.  tit.  iz.  oh.  iii;  Stni4:eeetKbach  flir  das  I>eutachM  Beich, 
einleitende  Bestimiiiigen ;  Frogetto  del  Godiee  Fenale  del  Bcgno  d'ltal&i^ 
p.  263 ;  ilore,  Delits  oominis  k  rdtnoger,  Bey.  de  Droit  Int.  zi.  30a ;  Yon  Bar, 
ft  158.  Foeliz  gives  the  authorities  for  and  against  the  validity  of  the  laws 
in  question,  but  without  stating  his  own  opinion.  Dr.  Woolsey  (§  76)  says 
'  that  states  are  £ur  from  univenaUy  admitting  the  territoriality  of  crime  * ; 
he  adds  that '  the  principle '  of  its  teiritoriality  '  is  not  founded  on  reason,  and 
that,  as  interoourse  grows  closer  in  the  world,  nations  will  more  readily  aid 
general  justice.*  The  latter  remark  seems  to  connect  him  with  De  Karteiia 
(Pr^ciSy  ft  100),  who,  in  conceding  the  power  of  criminal  jurisdiction  over 
foreigners  in  respect  of  acts  done  outside  the  state,  contemplates  its  exeroiaa 
rather  by  way  of  neighbouriy  duty,  and  in  the  interests  of  the  foreign  state^ 
than  as  a  privilege.  Wheaton(Elem.ptii.ch.ii  ft  I9),witfaatru0rappredatioii 
of  the  nature  of  the  practice,  says  that  '  it  cannot  be  reconciled  with  tlie 
principles  of  international  justice.'  See  also  Phillimore,  i.  ft  oonrrriii.  Maas^ 
(ft  534)  defends  the  practice  by  urging  that '  s'il  est  vrai  que  les  lois  r^pressives 
refues  dans  un  ^tat  ne  peuvent  avoir  d'autorit^  hon  de  cet  ^tst»  aependant» 
lorsqu'un  Stranger  s*est  rendu  coupable  en  pays  Granger  d*un  crime  qui  viole 
les  prinoipes  m^mes  sur  lesquds  est  fond^  la  sooi^t^,  qui  porte  atteinte  anz 
penonnee  et  auz  propritft^,  ne  semble-t-il  pas  qu*en  r^primant  cet  attentat  et 
en  punissant  le  coupable  trouv^  en  France,  les  tribunauz  ne  feraient  que 
remplir  un  devoir  social  qui  rentre  dans  les  limites  de  leur  oomp^tenee 
naturelle  t  * 

*  On  the  various  theories  held  as  to  the  ground  of  criminal  jurisdiction,  tee 
Wharton,  On  the  Conflict  of  Laws,  2^^  ed.  ft  809-13. 
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it  would  seem  ihat  their  theoretical  justification,  as  against  pabt  II. 
aa  objecting  conntiy,  if  any  is  alleged  at  all,  must  be  that  ^"^'^^' 
the  excInsiTe  territorial  jurisdiction  of  a  state  gives  complete 
otmtrol  over  all  foreigners,  not  protected  by  special  immuni- 
ties, while  they  remain  on  its  soil.  But  to  assert  that  this 
right  of  jurisdiction  covers  acts  done  before  the  arrival  of 
the  foreign  subjects  in  the  country  is  in  reality  to  set  up  a 
dsim  to  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  other  states  as  to  acts 
done  within  them,  and  so  to  destroy  the  very  principle 
of  exclusive  territorial  jurisdiction  to  which  the  alleged 
rights  must  appeal  for  support.  It  is  at  least  as  doubtful 
whether  the  voluntary  concession  of  such  a  right  would  be 
expedient  except  under  the  safeguard  of  a  treaty.  In  cases  of 
ordinaiy  crimes  it  would  be  useless,  because  the  act  would  be 
piukishable  under  the  laws  of  the  country  where  it  was  done, 
ud  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  surrender  the  criminal  to 
the  latter.  It  might,  on  the  other  hand,  be  dangerous  where 
ofeices  against  the  national  safety  are  concerned.  The 
category  of  such  acts  is  a  variable  one ;  and  many  acts  are 
ranked  in  it  by  some  states^  to  the  punishment  of  which  other 
countries  might  with  propriety  refuse  to  lend  their  indirect 
aid,  by  allowing  a  state  to  assume  to  itself  jurisdiction  in 
excess  of  that  possessed  by  it  in  strict  law^ 

'  In  1879  the  Instiiiit  da  Droit  Xnternatumal  resdyed,  by  nineteen  yotes 
to  BefTon,  that  'tout  ^t  a  le  drdt  de  ponir  les  faits  oommis  mdme  hon  de 
m  temtoire  et  par  des  ^traagen  en  violation  de  set  loie  p^naleB,  alors  qae 
ecs  fidfei  eoDstituent  nne  atteinte  k  Teziatenoe  SDciale  de  I'^tat  en  cause  et 
ooBpcoDeitant  sa  n^cmiU,  et  qa*i]a  ne  Bont  point  pr^ma  par  la  loi  ptfnale  dn 
pBys  snr  le  territoixe  dnquel  ila  ont  ea  lien.'  As  thnB  reBtrioted,  the  Boope 
<tf  the  aflsamed  ri^t  of  paniflhing  foreigners  for  acts  done  out  of  the  juris- 
&tion  ef  tibe  slate  inflicting  punishment,  fidls  far  below  that  of  many  of 
the  mmiiciqial  laws  above  mentioned.  The  assumption  of  the  right  might 
•vsn  be  aoooonted  for  with  some  plaosibility  by  the  ezistence  of  the  right 
of  self-preMrvation.  But  praoiBely  the  daas  of  acts  remains  subjeot  to  ez- 
«<ptMnal  jniisdictiatt  which  there  is  most  danger  in  abandoning  to  it.  Pro* 
laU J  as  between  civilised  statea  political  acts  are  the  only  acts,  Batisfying 
^  above  descriptioiiy  which  wocdd  not  be  puniBhable  by  the  law  of  the 
iteto  whae  they  are  committed.  The  question  presents  itself  therefore 
wMicr  Belf-preflcrvation  is  really  involved  to  so  serious  an  extent  as  to 
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PART  II.  §  63.  A  state  being  at  liberty  to  do  whatever  it  chooses 
CHAP.  IV.  ^j^IjJjj  j^  q^^  territory,  without  reference  to  the  wishes  of 
Riffhts  other  states,  so  long  as  its  acts  are  not  directly  injurious  to 
tality.  them,  it  has  the  right  of  receiving  and  giving  hospitality  or 
asylum  to  emigrants  or  refugees,  whether  or  not  the  former 
have  violated  the  laws  of  their  country  in  leaving  it,  and 
whether  the  latter  are  accused  of  political  or  of  ordinary 
crimes.  So  soon  as  an  individual,  not  being  at  the  moment 
in  custody,  asks  to  be  permitted  to  enter  the  territory  of  a 
state,  the  state  alone  decides  whether  permission  shall  be 
given;  and  when  he  has  been  received  the  state  is  only 
bound,  under  its  general  responsibility  for  acts  done  within 
its  jurisdiction,  to  take  such  precautions  as  may  be  necessary 
to  prevent  him  from  doing  harm,  by  placing  him  for  instance 
under  surveillance  or  by  interning  him  at  a  distance  from  the 
frontier,  if  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  his  presence  is 
causing  serious  danger  to  the  country  from  which  he  has 
fled.  On  the  failure  of  measures  of  this  kind  a  right  arises  on 
the  part  of  the  threatened  state  to  require  his  expulsion,  so 
that  it  may  be  freed  from  danger ;  but  under  no  circumstances 
can  it  exact  his  surrender  ^. 

How  far  a  state  ought  to  allow  its  right  of  granting 

asylum  to  be  subordinated  to  the  common  interest  which  all 

societies  have  in  the  punishment  of  criminals,  and  with  or 

without  special  agreement  should  yield  them  up  to  be  dealt 

with  by  the  laws  of  their  country,  has  been  already  considered. 

Right  of         §  64.  A  state  has  necessarily  the  right  in  virtue  of  its 

fore^iim  territorial  jurisdiction  of  conferring  such  privil^es  as  it  may 

status  f     ^^^®®  ^^  grant  upon  foreigners  residing  within  it.    It  may 

subjects,     therefore  admit  them  to  the  status  of  subjects  or  citizens.   But 

override  the  rights  of  soyereignty.  It  would  be  nah  to  say  that  it  never 
is  BO  deeply  involved ;  but  it  is  not  rash  to  say  that  the  occasions  aire  rare, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  in  practice  to  allow  such  exceptional  crimes  to 
be  dealt  with' without  also  permitting  ordinary  political  acts  to  be  struck  at, 
and  that  it  would  be  better  for  freedom  to  be  maintained  with  respect  to 
the  latter,  than  for  foreign  states  to  be  allowed  to  punish  the  fanner. 
^  Blnntschli,  $  394,  396- 39S. 
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it  18  evident  that  the  effects  of  such  admission,  in  so  far  as  FART  II. 
they  flow  firom  the  territorial  rights  of  a  state,  make  them-  ^^^'  ^^' 
selves  felt  only  within  the  state  territory.  Outside  places 
under  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  state^  they  can  only 
hold  as  long  as  they  do  not  conflict  with  prior  rights  on  the 
part  of  another  state  to  the  allegiance  of  the  adopted  subject 
or  eitixen.  A  state  which  has  granted  privileges  to  a  stranger 
cannot  insist  upon  his  enjoyment  of  them,  and  cannot  claim 
the  obedience  which  is  correlative  to  that  enjoyment,  outside 
its  own  jurisdiction  as  against  another  state,  after  the  latter 
has  shown  that  it  had  exclusive  rights  to  the  obedience  of  the 
person  in  question  at  the  moment  when  he  professed  to  con- 
tract to  yield  obedience  to  another  government.  If  therefore 
the  adoption  of  a  foreigner  into  a  state  community  frees  him 
from  allegiance  to  his  former  state,  he  must  owe  his  emanci- 
pation either  to  an  agreement  between  nations  that  freedom 
firom  antecedent  ties  shall  be  the  effect  of  naturalisation,  or  to 
the  existence  of  a  right  on  his  part  to  cast  off  his  allegiance 
at  wUL  Whether,  or  to  what  extent,  such  an  agreement  or 
right  exists  will  be  discussed  elsewhere.  For  the  moment  it 
is  only  necessary  to  point  out  that  such  power  as  a  state  may 
possess,  of  asserting  rights  with  reference  to  an  adopted 
sabject  in  derogation  of  rights  claimed  by  his  original 
soveieign,  is  not  consequent  upon  the  right  to  adopt  him  into 
the  state  community  K 

§  65.  Prima  facie  a  state  is  of  course  responsible  for  all  acts  Beflponsi- 
or  omissions  taking  place  within  its  territory  by  which  another  ^^^^^^  ^ 
state  or  the  subjects  of  the  latter  are  injuriously  affected.  To 
escape  responsibility  it  must  be  able  to  show  that  its  failure 
to  prevent  the  commission  of  the  acts  in  question,  if  not  in- 
tended to  be  injurious,  or  its  omission  to  do  acts  incumbent 
upon  it^  have  been  within  the  reasonable  limits  of  error  in 
practical  matters,  or  if  the  acts  or  omissions  have  been 
intended  to  be  injurious^  that  they  could  not  have  been 

*  See  $71. 
o 
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FART  II.  prevented  by  the  use  of  a  watehfalness  proportioned  to  the 
CHAP.  lY.  j|ppuj.eiit  nature  of  the  oircnmstances,  or  by  means  at  the 
disposal  of  a  community  well  ordered  to  an  average  extent ; 
or  else  it  must  be  able  to  show  that  the  injury  resulting  from 
the  acts  or  omissions  has  been  either  accidental  or  inde- 
pendent of  any  act  done  within  the  territory  which  coul4 
have  been  prevented  as  being  injurious. 

The  foregoing  general  principle  requires  to  be  applied  with 

the  help  of  certain  considerations  suggested  by  the  fSncts  of 

state  existence. 

in  respect       Although  theoretically  a  state  is  responsible  indifferently 

done  by      for  all  acts  or  omissions  taking  place  within  its  territory, 

1.  admin-    j^  IB  evident  that  its  real  responsibility  varies  much  with  the 

latrative,  *    , 

and  naval  persons  conccmed.  Its  administrative  officials  and  its  naval 
tary^nts,*^^  military  commanders  are  engaged  in  carrying  out  the 
policy  and  the  particular  orders  of  the  government,  and  they 
are  under  the  immediate  and  disciplinary  control  of  the 
executive.  Presumably  therefore  acts  done  by  them  are  acts 
sanctioned  by  the  state^  and  until  such  acts  are  disavowed, 
and  until,  if  they  are  of  sufficient  importance,  their  authors 
are  punished,  the  state  may  fairly  be  supposed  to  have 
identified  itself  with  them.  Where  consequently  acts  or 
omissions,  which  are  productive  of  injuiy  in  reasonable 
measure  to  a  foreign  state  or  its  subjects,  are  committed  by 
persons  of  the  classes  mentioned,  their  government  is  bound 
to  disavow  them,  and  to  inflict  punishment  and  give  repara- 
tion when  necessary. 

2.  judicial       Judicial  iunctionaries  are  less  closely  connected  with  the 
ari^/^^'    state.      There  are   no  well-regulated  states  in   whidi  the 

judiciary  is  not  so  independent  of  the  executive  that  the 
latter  has  no  immediate  means  of  checking  the  acts  of  the 
former;  judicial  acts  may  be  municipally  right,  as  being 
according  to  law,  although  they  may  effect  an  international 
wrong;  and  even  where  they  are  flagrantly  improper  no 
power  of  punishment  may  exist.  All  therefore  that  can  be 
expected  of  a  government  in  the  case  of  wrongs  inflicted  by 
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tlie  courts  is  that  oompensation  shall  be  made,  and  if  the  PART  IT. 

wrong  has  been  caased  by  an  imperfection  in  the  law  of     L 

such  kind  as  to  prevent  a  foreig^r  from  getting  equal 
justice  with  a  native  of  the  country,  that  a  recurrence  of 
the  wrong  shall  be  prevented  by  legislation. 

With  private  persons  the  connection  of  the  state  is  still  less  3-  private 
close.  It  only  concerns  itself  with  their  acts  to  the  extent  of 
the  general  control  exercised  over  everything  within  its  terri- 
tories for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  common  objects  of 
government;  and  it  can  only  therefore  be  held  responsible 
for  such  of  them  as  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  have 
knowledge  of  and  to  prevent.  If  the  acts  done  are  undis- 
gnisedly  open  or  of  common  notoriety,  the  state,  when  they 
are  of  sufficient  importance^  is  obviously  responsible  for  not 
oang  proper  means  to  repress  them ;  if  they  are  effectually 
eoDcealed  or  if  for  sufficient  reason  the  state  has  failed  to 
repress  them,  it  as  obviously  becomes  responsible^  by  way  of 
ccwaplicity  after  the  act,  if  its  government  does  not  inflict 
punishment  to  the  extent  of  its  legal  powers  \    If  however 

'  In  1838  A  body  of  men  invaded  Canada  from  the  United  States,  after 
■oppljing  themaelves  with  artiUezy  and  other  anna  from  a  United  States 
anenaL  Jheer  prooeedmga  were  not  of  the  natnre  of  a  suiprise,  and  lome  of 
their  pseparations  and  acts  of  open  hostility  were  carried  on  in  the  presence 
of  a  regiment  of  militia,  which  made  no  attempt  to  interfere.  In  1866,  the 
Feniaiis  in  the  United  States  beld  public  meetings  at  whidi  an  intentioii 
of  invadiBg  Canada  was  avowed,  and  made  preparations  which  lasted  finr 
fevenl  months,  and  were  sufficiently  notorions  to  indace  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment to  call  ont  10,000  volanteers  three  months  before  an  attack  was  actually 
Bade.  In  the  end  of  May  they  invaded  Canada  witfaont  opposition  from  the 
aathoiitiee  of  the  United  States.  On  being  driven  back  their  arms  were  taken 
from  them ;  and  some  of  the  leaders  were  arrested,  a  prosecution  being  oom- 
meooed  against  them  in  the  district  court  of  Buffalo.  Six  weeks  afterwards  it 
was  resolred  by  the  House  of  Representatives  that  '  this  House  respectfully 
request  the  Prendent  to  cauee  the  prosecutionB  instituted  in  the  United 
States  Courts  against  the  Fenians  to  be  discontinued  if  compatible  with 
the  public  interests,'  and  the  prosecutions  were  accordingly  abandoned.  In 
October  the  arms  taken  from  the  Fenians  were  restored. 

It  woidd  be  difficult  to  find  more  typical  inatances  of  responsibility  assumed 
by  a  state  through  the  permission  of  open  acts  and  of  notorious  acts,  and  by 
way  of  complicity  after  the  acts.  Of  course  in  gross  cases  like  these  a  right 
flf  immediate  war  aoorues  to  the  injured  nation. 

0  2 
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PART  II.  attempts  are  made  to  disg^aise  the  trae  character  of  noxious 

CHA.P    TV 

L  '  acts,  what  amount  of  care  to  obtain   knowledge  of  them 

beforehand,  and  to  prevent  their  occurrence,  may  reasonably 
be  expected?  And  is  the  legal  power  actual] j  possessed 
by  the  government  of  a  state  the  measure  of  the  legal  power 
which  it  can  be  expected  to  possess  whether  for  purposes  of 
prevention  or  of  punishment? 

Both  these  questions  assumed  considerable  prominence 
during  the  proceedings  of  the  tribunal  of  Arbitration  at 
Geneva.  With  respect  to  the  first  it  was  urged  by  the 
United  States  that  the  'diligence'  which  is  due  from  one 
state  to  another  is  a  diligence  'commensurate  with  the 
emergency  or  with  the  magnitude  of  the  results  of  neg- 
ligence.'  Whether  this  doctrine  represents  the  deliberate 
views  of  its  authors,  or  whether  it  was  merely  put  forward 
for  the  immediate  purposes  of  argument,  it  is  impossible  to 
reprobate  it  too  strongly.  The  true  nature  of  ar  emergency 
is  often  only  discovered  when  it  has  passed,  and  no  one  can 
say  what  results  may  not  follow  from  the  most  trivial  acts  of 
negligence.  To  fail  in  preventing  the  escape  of  an  interned 
subaltern  might  involve  the  loss  of  an  empire.  To  make 
responsibility  at  a  given  moment  depend  upon  an  indeter- 
minate something  in  the  future  is  simply  preposterous.  The 
only  measure  of  the  responsibility  arising  out  of  a  particular 
occurrence,  which  can  be  obtained  from  the  occurrence  itself, 
is  supplied  by  its  apparent  nature  and  importance  at  the 
moment.  If  a  government  honestly  gives  so  much  care  as 
may  seem  to  an  average  intelligence  to  be  proportioned  to 
the  state  of  things  existing  at  the  time,  it  does  all  it  caa 
be  asked  to  do,  and  it  cannot  be  saddled  with  responsibility 
for  consequences  of  unexpected  gravity.  In  no  case  more- 
over can  it  be  reasonably  asked  in  the  first  instance  to  use 
a  care  or  to  take  means  which  it  does  not  employ  in  its  own 
interests.  In  a  great  many  cases  of  the  prevention  of  injury 
to  foreign  states  care  signifies  the  putting  in  operation  of 
means  of  inquiry^  and  subsequently  of  administrative  and 
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jadidal  powers,  with  which  a  goyernmeiit  is  invested  primarily  PART  II. 

for  internal   purposes.    If  these  agencies  have  been  found     L 

strong  enough  for  their  primary  objects  a  state  cannot  be 
held  responsible  because  they  have  failed  when  applied  to 
analogous  international  uses,  provided  that  the  application 
is  honesfly  made.  Whether  on  the  occurrence  of  such  failure 
a  case  arises  for  an  alteration  of  the  law  or  for  an  improve- 
ment in  administrative  organisation  is  a  matter  which  falls 
under  the  second  question. 

That  a  state  must  in  a  general  sense  provide  itself  with  How  fkr 
the  means  of  fulfilling  its  international  obligations  is  indis-  ^^^ 
potable.    If  its  laws  are  such  that  it  is  incapable  of  preventing  ^^<*®^*^^^ 
armed  bodies  of  men  from  collecting  within  it,  and  issuing  from  means  of 
it  to  invade  a  neighbouring  state,  it  must  alter  them.     If  its  ^^i^.^"^ 
jodiciaiy  is  so  corrupt  or  prejudiced  that  serious  and  patent  J^^'"  ^^'^ 
inJQstice  is  done  f5requently  to  foreigners,  it  ought  to  reform  states, 
the  courts,  and  in  isolated  cases  it  is  responsible  for  the  in- 
justice done  and  must  compensate  the  sufferers.    On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  that  a  government  must  be 
provided  with  the  most  efficient  means  that  can  be  devised  for 
performing  its  international  duties.     A  completely  despotic 
government  can  make  its  will  felt  immediately  for  any  pur- 
pose.   It  is  better  able  than  a  less  despotic  government,  and 
every  government  in  so  &r  as  it  is  able  to  exercise  arbitrary 
power  is  better  able  than  one  which  must  use  every  power 
in  strict  subordination  to  the  law,  to  give  prompt  and  full 
effect  to  its  international   obligations.     It   has  never  been 
pretended  however  that  a  state  is  bound  to  alter  the  form  of 
polity  under  which  it  chooses  to  live  in  order  to  give  the 
highest  possible  protection  to  the  interests  of  foreign  states. 
To  do  8o  would  be  to  call  upon  it  to  sacrifice  the   greater 
to  the  less,  and  to  disregard  one  of  the  primary  rights  of 
independence — the  right,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  community  to 
regnlate  its  life  in  its  own  way.     All  that  can  be  asked  is 
that  the  best  provision  for  the  fulfilment   of  international 
duties  shall  be  made  which  is  consistent  with  the  character  of 
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1*ART  II.  the  national  institutions,  it  being  of  course  understood  that 
oHAP^v.  ^Qgg  institutions  are  such  that  the  state  can  be  described 
as  well  ordered  to  an  average  extent.  A  community  has  a 
right  to  choose  between  all  forms  of  polity  through  which 
the  ends  of  state  existence  can  be  attained,  but  it  cannot 
avoid  international  responsibility  on  the  plea  of  a  deliberate 
preference  for  anarchy  ^. 

Although  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  questions  have 
arisen  out  of  conduct  which  has  been  or  which  has  been 
alleged  to  be  improper  or  inadequate  as  a  fulfilment  of  the 
duties  of  a  state  in  respect  of  its  responsibility,  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  give  examples  here.  It  will  be  necessary  in 
discussing  the  duties  of  neutrality'  to  indicate  for  what  acts, 
affecting  the  safety  of  a  foreign  country,  a  state  may  be  held 
responsible^  and  what  is  there  said  may  be  taken  as  applicable 
to  states  in  times  of  peace,  subject  only  to  the  qualification  that 
somewhat  more  forethought  in  the  prevention  of  noxious  acts 
should  be  shown  during  war,  when  their  commission  is  not 
improbable,  than  during  peace,  when  their  commission  may 
come  by  surprise  upon  the  state  within  the  territory  of  which 
they  are  done  '.  To  give  eases  illustrating  the  circumstances 
under  which  a  state  is  responsible  for  injuries  or  injustice 
suffered  by  foreign  individuals  would  involve  the  statement  of 
a  mass  of  details  disproportioned  to  the  amount  of  information 
that  could  be  afforded. 
Effect  of  When  a  government  is  temporarily  unable  to  control  the 
motion  ^^^  ^^  private  persons  within  its  dominions  owing  to  in- 
upon  surrection  or  civil  commotion  it  is  not  responsible  for  injury 

reflpoDBi-  *^  •*     -^ 


Lility. 


^  The  subject  of  the  reeponBibility  of  a  state  is  not  nsnaUy  discassed  ade- 
qaately  in  works  npon  international  law.  It  is  treated  more  or  lees  com- 
pletely, or  portions  of  it  are  commented  on,  in  Blontschli,  §  466-9,  bis; 
Halleck,  i.  397;  Phillimore,  i.  §  oczriii,  and  Preface  to  and  ed.  p.  xii-ii; 
Reasons  of  Sir  A.  Gockbum  for  dissenting  from  the  Award  of  the  Tribunal 
of  Arb.  at  Greneva,  Pari.  Papers,  Korth  Am.  No.  2,  1873,  p.  31-8 ;  Hansard, 
oci.  1 113.  M.  CalTo  in  his  third  edition  (f  357-8)  and  M.  Vion  in  his 
second  edition  ($  390-4  and  §  646-64)  go  into  the  question  much  more 
faHj  than  in  the  earlier  editions  of  their  respective  works. 

*  See  pt.  iy.  oh.  iii. 
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which  may  be  received  by  foreign  subjects  in  their  person  PART  II. 

OHAP    IV 

or  property  in  the  course  of  the  struggle,  either  through  the      L  ' 

measures  which  it  may  be  obliged  to  take  for  the  recovery 
of  its  authority,  or  through  acts  done  by  the  part  of  the 
population  which  has  broken  loose  from  control.  When 
sinngers  enter  a  state  they  must  be  prepared  for  the  risks 
of  intestine  war,  because  the  occurrence  is  one  over  which 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  the  government  can  have  no 
control ;  and  they  cannot  demand  compensation  for  losses  or 
injuries  received,  both  because,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that 
a  state  is  not  reasonably  well  ordered,  it  is  not  bound  to  do 
more  for  foreigners  than  for  its  own  subjects,  and  no  govern- 
ment compensates  its  subjects  for  losses  or  injuries  suffered 
in  the  course  of  civil  commotions,  and  because  the  highest 
interests  of  the  state  itself  are  too  deeply  involved  in  the 
avoidance  of  such  commotions  to  allow  the  supposition  to  be 
entertained  that  they  have  been  caused  by  carelessness  on  its 
part  which  would  affect  it  with  responsibility  towards  a 
forogn  state  ^. 

Foreigners  must  in  the  same  way  be  prepared  to  take  the 
eoDsequences  of  international  war. 

>  Blantflchli,  §  380,  bis.  In  the  work  of  M.  Calvo  (§  292-5)  the  subject  is 
dwelt  upon  with  great  detail. 

Daring  the  Americmn  Ciyil  War  the  British  Government  refased  to  prooore 
conpeiisation  for  injuries  inflicted  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States  on  the 
property  of  British  subjects.  The  claimants  were  informed  that  they  must 
hsTe  leuouise  to  such  remedies  as  were  open  to  citizens  of  the  United  States. 


CHAPTER   V. 

SOVEREIGNTY  IN   RELATION   TO  THE  SUBJECTS 
OP  THE   STATE. 

PABT II.  §  66.  It  follows  from  the  independence  of  a  state  that  it 
^^H-^*  may  grant  or  refuse  the  privileges  of  political  membership, 
Nation-  in  SO  far  as  such  privileges  have  reference  to  the  status  of 
*  ^^^'  the  person  invested  with  them  within  the  country  itself,  and 
it  may  accept  responsibility  for  acts  done  by  any  person  else- 
where which  affect  other  states  or  their  subjects.  Primarily 
therefore  it  is  a  question  for  municipal  law  to  decide  whether 
a  given  individual  is  to  be  considered  a  subject  or  citizen 
of  a  particular  state.  But  the  right  to  give  protection  to 
subjects  abroad,  and  the  continuance  of  obligation  on  the 
part  of  subjects  towards  their  state  notwithstanding  absence 
from  its  jurisdiction,  brings  the  question,  under  what  cir- 
cumstances a  person  shall  or  shall  not  be  held  to  possess  a 
given  nationality,  within  the  scope  of  international  law. 
Hitherto  nevertheless  it  has  refrained,  except  upon  one 
point,  from  laying  down  any  principles,  and  still  more  from 
sanctioning  specific  usages  in  the  matter.  It  declares  that 
the  quality  of  a  subject  must  not  be  imposed  upon  certain 
persons  with  regard  to  whose  position  as  members  of  another 
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soYereign  community  it  is  considered  that  there  is  no  room  PART  II. 

for  the  existence  of  donbt,  the  imposition   of  that  quality     L  ' 

upon  an  acknowledged  foreigner  being  evidently  inconsistent 
with  a  due  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  state  to 
whidi  he  belongs;  but  where  a  difference  of  legal  theory 
can  exist  international  law  has  made  no  choice,  and  it  is 
left  open  to  states  to  act  as  they  like. 

§  67.   The  persons  as  to   whose  nationality  no  room  for  PenonB  as 
difference  of  opinion  exists  are  in  the  main  those  who  have  nation!*^ 
been  born  within  a  state  territory  of  parents  belonging  to*^*y 
the  community^  and  whose  connection  with  their  state  hasferenoeof 
not  been  severed  through  any  act  done  by  it  or  by  them-^P||^^'^^'*^ 
selves.    To  these  may  be   added   foundlings,   because   their 
father  and  mother  being  unknown,   there   is  no   state  to 
which  they  can  be  attributed  except  that  upon  the  territory 
of  which  they  have  been  discovered. 

The  persons  as  to  whose  nationality  a  difference  of  legal  2.  differ- 
theory  is  possible  are  children  bom  of  the  subjects   of  one  opinion  can 
power  within  the  territory  of  another,   illegitimate  children®^**' 
bom  of  a  foreign  mother,  foreign  women  who  have  married 
a  subject  of  the  state,  and   persons   adopted  into  the  state 
community  by  naturalisation,  or  losing  their  nationality  by 
emigration,  and  the   children   of  such   persons   bom  before 
naturalisation  or  loss  of  nationality. 

§  68.  Under  a  custom,  which  was  formerly  so  general  as  Children 

to  be  caUed  by  an  eminent  French  authority  'the  rule  ofg^^^^    ® 

Europe  \'  and  of  which  traces  still  exist  in  the  legislation  ®^  ^'^^ 

power 

of  many  countries,  the  nationality  of  children  born  of  the  within  the 
subjects  of  one  power  within  the  territory  of  another  was^^^JJ^^ 
dictated  by  the  place  of  their  birth,  in  the  eye  at  least  of  the 
state  of  which  they  were  natives.  The  rule  was  the  natural 
outcome  of  the  intimate  connection  in  feudalism  between  the 
individual  and  the  soil  upon  which  he  lived,  but  it  survived 
the  ideas  with  which  it  was  originally  connected,  and  prob- 

>  Demolombe,  Coiitb  de  Code  Napoleon,  liv.  i.  tit.  i.  chap.  i.  No.  146. 
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PART  II.  ably  until  the  establishment  of  the  Code  Napoleon  by  France 

1  '   no  nation  regarded  the  children  of  foreigners  born  upon  its 

territory  as  aliens.  In  that  Code  however  a  principle  was 
applied  in  favour  of  strangers,  by  which  states  had  lon^ 
been  induced  to  guide  themselves  in  dealing  with  their  own 
subjects,  owing  to  the  inconvenience  of  looking  upon  the 
children  of  natives  bom  abroad  as  foreigners.  It  was  provided 
that  a  child  should  follow  the  nationality  of  his  parents  \ 
and  most  civilised  states,  either  in  remodelling  their  system 
of  law  upon  the  lines  of  the  Code  Napoleon,  or  by  special 
laws,  have  since  adopted  the  principle  simply,  or  with  modi- 
fications giving  a  power  of  choice  to  the  child,  or  else,  while 
keeping  to  the  ancient  rule  in  principle,  have  offered  the 
means  of  avoiding  its  effects.  In  Germany,  Austria,  Sweden, 
Norway  and  Switzerland  national  character  follows  parentage 
alone,  and  all  these  states  claim  the  children  of  their  sub* 
jects  as  being  themselves  subjects,  wherever  they  may  be 
bom.  The  laws  of  France,  Spain,  Belgium,  Greece  and 
Bolivia,  while  regarding  the  child  of  an  alien  as  an  alien, 
gives  him  the  right,  on  attaining  his  majority,  of  electing 

^  The  adoption  of  this  principle  was  almost  aoddentaL  By  the  draft  code  it 
was  proposed  to  be  enacted,  and  the  proposal  was  temporarily  adopted,  that 
'  tout  indiyidu  n^  en  France  est  Fran^ais.*  It  was  urged  against  Uie  artiole 
that  a  child  might  e.g.  be  bom  during  the  passage  of  its  parents  through  France, 
and  would  foUow  them  out  of  it.  What  would  attach  him  to  France?  Not 
feudality,  for  it  did  not  exist  on  the  teiritovy  of  the  Republic ;  nor  intention, 
because  the  child  could  ha^e  none ;  nor  the  fact  of  residence,  because  he  would 
not  remain.  (Conf^nce  du  Code  Civil,  i.  36-52.)  These  reasonings  seem  to 
have  prevailed.  In  any  case  the  article  was  changed.  But  M.  Demolombe 
points  out  that  after  all '  une  sorte  de  transaction  entre  le  sjMbm  Bomain  de 
la  nationality  jure  sanguinis  et  le  systfeme  fran9aiB  de  la  nationality  jure  soli* 
was  effected  by  the  provision  which  makes  the  naturalisation  of  the  child  of 
a  foreigner  bom  in  France,  who,  during  the  year  following  the  attainment  of 
his  maj<»ity,  elects  to  be  French,  date  back  to  the  time  of  his  birth.  (Gonza  de 
Code  Nap.  11  v.  i.  tit.  i.  chap..i.  Nos.  146,  163.) 

For  the  old  law  of  France,  see  Pothier,  Des  Personnes  et  des  Choses,  partie 
i.  tit.  ii.  sect,  i ;  for  that  of  England,  Naturalisation  Commission  Beport,  Ap- 
pendix. All  '  children  inheritors*  bom  abroad  were  given  the  same  benefits 
as  like  persons  bom  in  England  by  an  Act  of  25  Ed.  Ill ;  but  the  children 
bom  abroad  of  all  natural-bom  subjects  were  not  reckoned  as  English  sub- 
jects until  afber  a  statute  of  7  Anne. 
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to  be  a  citizen  of  the  country  in  which  he  resides  ^.     Russia  PART  II. 

makes  nationality  depend  in  principle  on  descent,  but  re-      L  ' 

Berres  a  right  of  claiming  Russian  nationality  to  every  one 
who  has  been  bom  and  educated  on  Russian  territory.  In 
dJl  these  cases  the  state  r^^ds  as  its  subjects  the  children 
of  subjects  bom  abroad.  In  Italy  the  law  is  so  &r  tinged 
with  the  ancient  principle,  that  while  all  children  of  aliens 
may  elect  to  be  Italian  citizens^  they  are  such  as  of  course 
if  the  father  has  been  domiciled  in  the  kingdom  for  ten 
years,  unless  they  declare  their  wish  to  be  considered  as 
stiangers.  In  Europe,  England,  Portugal,  Denmark  and 
Holland  adhere  in  principle  to  the  old  mle.  In  England 
and  Portugal  the  child  of  an  alien  is  English  or  Portuguese, 
but  he  may  elect  to  recur  to  his  nationality  of  parentage; 
in  Denmark  he  is  a  Dane  if  he  continues  to  live  in  the 
oountry ;  and  he  is  Dutch  in  Holland  if  his  parents  are  domi- 
ciled there.  In  the  United  States  the  children  of  foreigners 
bom  there  are  American  citizens,  while  the  children  of 
American  citizens  bom  abroad  are  themselves  citizens  of 
the  republic.  The  larger  number  of  South  American  States 
regard  as  citizens  all  children  of  foreigners  born  within  their 
temtoiy.  From  the  foregoing  sketch  of  the  various  laws 
of  nationality  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  more  important 
states  recognise,  with  a  very  near  approach  to  unanimity, 
that  the  child  of  a  foreigner  ought  to  be  allowed  to  be 
himself  a  foreigner,  unless  he  manifests  a  wish  to  assume 
or  retain  the  nationality  of  the  state  in  which  he  has  been 
bom.  There  can  be  no  question  that  this  principle  cor- 
responds better  than  any  other  with  the  needs  of  a  time 
when  a  large  floating  population  of  aliens  exists  in  most 
places^  and  when  in  every  country  many  are  to  be  found 
the  permanence  of  whose  establishment  there  depends  upon 
the  course  taken  by  their  private  affairs  from  time  to  time. 

^  In  Fnnoe,  if  the  alien  father  waa  also  bom  in  France,  the  child  is  ooB' 
9dmtd  to  be  French,  but  a  right  is  reserved  to  him  of  olaixning  the  nationality 
of  Ui  &tiiflr  on  attaining  hia  majority. 
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PARTn.lt  is  only  to  be  wished  that  the  rule  in  its  simplest  form 


CHAP.  V. 


were  everywhere  adopted 


1 


Illegiti-  §  69.  If  children  are  illegitimate,  their  father  being  neces- 

dpen.  "  sarily  uncertain  in  law,  the  nationality  of  the  mother  is  their 
only  possible  root  of  nationality  where  national  character  is 
derived  from  personal  and  not  from  local  origin.  Accord- 
ingly, it  is  almost  everywhere  the  rule  that  they  belong  to 
the  state  of  which  the  mother  is  a  subject.  English  law 
appears  indeed  to  form  the  only  exception.  By  it  illegitimate 
issue  of  Englishwomen  abroad  are  considered  to  have  the 
nationality  of  their  place  of  birth,  because  it  is  by  statute 
only  that  children  born  beyond  the  kingdom  are  admitted 
to  the  privilege  of  being  English  subjects,  and  no  statute 
exists  which  applies  to  children  produced  out  of  wedlock. 
At  the  same  time,  as  the  old  law  of  England  imposing 
allegiance  upon  the  issue  of  strangers  in  virtue  of  the 
soil  has  not  been  abrogated  with  respect  to  illegitimate 
children,  the  illegitimate  children  of  foreign  mothers,  who 
have  given  birth  to  them  in  England,  are  considered  to  be 
English  ^ 
Married  §  70.  Except  in  the  United  States  the  nationality  of  a 
wife  is  merged  in  that  of  her  husband,  so  that  when  a 
woman  marries  a  foreigner  she  loses  her  own  nationality 
and  acquires  his,  and  a  subsequent  change  of  nationality  on 
his  part  carries  with  it  as  of  course  a  like  change  on  her 
side.  By  the  exceptional  practice  of  the  United  States  a 
native  woman  marrying  a  foreigner  remains  a  subject  of 
her  state,  though  an  alien  woman  marrying  an  American 
citizen  becomes  herself  naturalised  ^. 

^  Naturalisation  Com.  Rep.,  Append.  ;  Calvo,  §  743-50 ;  Bluntschll  in  Rev. 
de  Droit  International,  ii.  107-9  '*  33  ^ict.  ch.  14. 

^  BluntBchli,  §  366.  It  is  sometimes  provided,  e.g.  in  Franoe  and  Italy,  that 
when  a  natural  child  is  recognised  by  his  father,  he  foUows  the  nationality  of 
the  hitter.  Demolombe,  liv.  i.  tit.  i.  ch.  i.  No.  149 ;  Mazzoni,  Ist.  di  diritto 
Italiano,  §  104. 

*  Until  1 870  the  same  rule  held  in  England.  It  was  altered  by  the  Natural- 
isation Act  of  that  year.    The  application  of  the  principle  of  the  merger  of 
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§  71.  It  was  observed  in  the  last  chapter  that  a  state  can  PART  II. 

only  confer  the  quality  of  a  citizen  or  subject  in  virtue  of     L  ' 

its  Goverei^ty  as  within  its  own  jurisdiction,  and  that  the  NaturaUsA- 
assertion  of  control,  or  the  exercise  of  protection,  over  natural- 
ised persons  when  outside  its  jurisdiction  must  be  accounted 
for  either  by  a  general  consent  on  the  part  of  states  that  the 
acquisition  of  a  new  nationality  shall  extinguish  a  previously 
existing  one,  or  by  the  recognition  of  a  right  in  every  in- 
dividual to  assume  the  nationality  of  any  state  which  may 
choose  to  receive  him.  It  will  be  seen  by  analysing  practice, 
which  so  far  from  being  uniform  is  greatly  confused,  that  no 
general  understanding  on  the  matter  has  as  yet  been  arrived 
at.  With  regard  to  the  question  whether  a  right  of  changing 
their  nationality  is  possessed  by  individuals;  as  individuals 
have  no  place  in  international  law,  any  such  right  as  that 
indicated,  if  binding  upon  states,  must  be  so  through  the 
possession  of  a  right  by  the  individual  as  against  his  state 
which  is  prior  to  and  above  those  possessed  by  the  state  as 
against  its  members.  Whether  or  not  such  a  right  exists 
international  law  is  obviously  not  competent  to  decide.  It 
could  only  have  adopted  the  right  from  without  as  being  one 
of  which  the  public  law  of  all  states  had  admitted  the  ex- 
istence; and  the  absence  of  uniform  custom  shows  that  public 
law  has  not  so  pronounced  as  to  enable  international  law  to 
act  upon  its  dictates.  International  law  must  either  main- 
tain the  principle  of  the  permanence  of  original  ties,  until 
they  are  broken  with  the  consent  of  the  state  to  which  a 
person  belongs  who  desires  to  be  naturalised  elsewhere,  or 
it  must  recognise  that  the  force  of  this  principle  has  been 
destroyed  by  diversity  of  opinions  and  practice,  and  that  each 


the  natsonality  of  the  wife  in  that  of  the  husband  is  sometimes  carried  to  excess. 
Bj  the  IVench  law,  for  example,  if  a  Frenchman  makei  a  bigamons  marriage 
with  a  foreigner  in  a  foreign  oonntry,  the  woman  with  whom  he  goes  through 
the  ccnmony  of  mairiage  acquires  a  French  nationalit j,  it  being  held  that '  elle 
Mt  deYenne  Franpaise  par  le  manage,  m^me  frapp^  de  nnllit^.*  Sirey,  Les  Ck)de8 
Aanofi^,  ed.  1855,  iii.  18. 
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PABT II.  state  is  free  to  act  as  may  seem  best  to  it.    There  can  be  no 
^^'^'    doubt  that  the  latter  view  is  more  in  harmony  with  the  facta 
of  practice  than  the  former.     For  the  purposes  of  interna- 
tional law  therefore  the  due  relation  of  a  naturalised  person 
tx)  the  state  which  he  has  abandoned  is  outside  the  scope  of 
principle;   it  is  a  question  of  convenience  only;   and  it  ia 
either  to  be  settled  by  an  individual  state  in  accordance  with 
its  own  interests,  or  by  treaty  between  states  for  the  common 
interests  of  the  contracting  parties. 
Praoiioe         The  practice  of  the  more  important  states  may  be  som- 
wiib  re-     marised  as  follows  ^  :— 

^^ecto  T^^  of  England  was  based  until  1870  upon  the  principlea 
naturalised  of  the  indelibility  of  natural  allegiance  and  of  liberty  of 
Enffland.  emigration.  Every  one  was  free  to  leave  his  country;  but 
whatever  form  he  went  through  elsewhere,  and  whatever 
his  intention  to  change  his  nationality,  he  still  remained  an 
Englishman  in  the  eye  of  the  law ;  wherever  therefore  En^ 
lish  laws  could  run  he  had  the  privileges  and  was  liable  to 
the  obligations  imposed  by  them  ;  if  he  returned  to  British 
territory  he  was  not  under  the  disabilities  of  an  alien,  and  he 
was  not  entitled  to  the  protection  of  his  adopted  country; 
if  he  was  met  with  on  the  high  seas  in  a  foreign  merchant- 
man he  could  be  taken  out  of  it,  the  territoriality  of  such 
ships  not  being  recognised  by  English  law.  On  the  other 
hand,  so  long  as  he  stayed  within  foreign  jurisdiction  he 
was  bound  by  his  own  professions ;  he  had  chosen  to  renounce 
his  English  character,  and  he  could  not  demand  the  pro- 
tection of  the  state  towards  which  he  acknowledged  no 
duties.  In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  this  doc- 
trine was  rigidly  enforced.  Englishmen  naturalised  in  the 
United  States  were  impressed  from  on  board  American 
vessels  for  service  in  the  English  navy;  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  day  entered  upon  the  war  of  1812  rather  than 

^  Tbe  &cii  beaiisg  on  this  subject  are  ooUeoted  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Report  of  the  Boyal  Commission  on  the  Laws  of  Naturalisation  and  Allegiance^ 
1869. 
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mitigate  the  severity  of  its  usages.     In  the  peace  which  PART  II. 

followed  the  treaties  of  Ghent  and  Vienna  no  occasion  pre-     L ' 

waited  itself  for  giving  effect  upon  the  high  seas  to  the 
doctrine  maintained  hy  Great  Britain,  and  with  the  aban- 
donment of  impressment  as  a  means  of  manning  the  navy 
the  chief  source  of  possible  collision  with  other  nations  was 
removed;  hot  snocessive  English  governments  rejected  the 
advances  made  by  the  United  States  for  coming  to  a  definite 
imderstanding  on  the  question,  and  so  late  as  1842  Lord 
Ashburton,  during  his  negotiations  with  Mr.  Webster,  put 
it  aside  as  touching  a  principle  which  could  not  be  subjected 
to  discussion.  In  other  applications  the  doctrine  came  more 
immediately  within  the  scope  of  practice.  In  1848,  during 
the  Irish  disturbances  of  that  year,  an  Irishman,  naturalised 
in  America,  was  arrested  on  suspicion  of  treason.  Mr.  Ban- 
croft, the  minister  accredited  hy  the  United  States  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James,  having  remonstrated  against  the  treat- 
ment of  the  arrested  person  as  a  subject  of  Great  Britain, 
Lord  Palmerston  in  his  answer  upheld  the  traditional  view 
in  precise  and  decided  language.  On  a  like  occasion  in 
1866  Lord  Clarendon  declared  that  'of  coarse  the  point  of 
allegiance  could  not  be  conceded.'  But  at  both  times  pro- 
ceedings were  pushed  as  little  as  possible  to  extremes ;  the 
earliest  opportunity  was  taken  of  setting  arrested  persons 
firee  on  condition  of  their  leaving  the  country;  and  the 
question  was  only  twice  fiiiriy  raised  on  applications  by  two 
naturalised  persons  for  a  mixed  jury  at  their  trial  in  1867. 
Thus  for  more  than  half  a  century  the  assertion  of  the 
indelibility  of  allegiance  was  little  else  than  nominal.  It 
had  become  an  anachronism^  and  its  consistent  practical 
assertion  was  impossible.  In  1868  consequently  a  com- 
mission was  appointed  to  report  upon  what  alterations  of 
the  laws  of  naturalisation  it  might  be  expedient  to  make ; 
and  in  1870  an  Act  was  passed  providing  that  a  British 
subject  on  becoming  naturalised  in  a  foreign  state  shall  lose 
his  British  national  character,  unless  he  makes  a  declaration 
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PART  II.  within  two  years  stating  his  wish  to  remain  a  subject,  in 

L  '    which  case  he  is  deemed  to  be  such  except  within  the  state 

in  which  he  is  naturalised.  The  latter  qualification  is  little 
more  than  a  formal  sanction  given  to  the  practice  which  bad 
already  been  followed.  In  1858  it  was  stated  by  Lord 
Malmesbury^  with  reference  to  the  children  of  British  subjects 
bora  in  the  Argentine  Confederation,  who  by  the  law  of  the 
Confederation  were  regarded  as  its  subjects,  that  their  quality 
of  British  subjects  in  England  did  not  prevent  them  from 
being  treated  as  subjects  in  the  Confederation ;  and  during 
the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States  the  English  government 
refused  to  protect  naturalised  persons,  their  minor  children 
although  bom  in  England,  and  persons  who  though  not 
formally  naturalised  had  exercised  privileges  reserved  to 
citizens  of  the  United  States  \ 

United  In  the  United  States  a  certain  confusion  exists,  the  policy 

States. 

of  the  country  having  varied  at  different  times,  and  the 
opinions  entertained  in  the  courts  not  being  perfectly  iden- 
tical with  those  which  have  inspired  political  action.  In  the 
controversies  which  took  place  between  the  United  States 
and  England  in  the  opening  years  of  the  century  the  govern- 
ment of  the  former  country  contended  that'  it  had  a  right 
to  protect  persons  who  had  been  received  as  citizens  by 
naturalisation,  notwithstanding  that  domestic  regulations  of 
their  state  might  forbid  renunciation  of  allegiance  or  might 
subject  it  to  restrictions,  and  broadly  declared  ^  expatriation ' 
to  be  '  a  natural  right.'  Mr.  Justice  Story,  on  the  other  hand, 
laid  down  *  the  general  doctrine '  to  be  *  that  no  persons  can, 
by  any  act  of  their  own,  without  the  consent  of  the  govern- 

*  Naturalisation  Commission  Report,  Appendix,  p.  31-48 ;  Naturalisation 
Act,  1870,  33  Yict.  eh.  14.  In  consequenoe  of  claims  for  protection  having 
been  made  by  persons  naturalised  in  England,  it  has  been  the  practice  sinoe 
1854  to  insert  a  clause  in  naturalisation  certificates  excepting  from  the  rights 
granted  any  'rights  and  capacities  of  a  natural-bom  British  subject  out  of 
and  beyond  the  dominions  of  the  British  crown,  other  than  such  as  may 
be  conferred  on  him  by  the  grant  of  a  passport  from  the  Seoretaxy  of  State 
to  enable  him  to  travel  in  foreign  parts.' 
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rnent,  pat  off  their  allegiance  and  become  aliens ;'    Kent  PABT  li. 

adhered  to  the  same  opinion ;  and  in  an  exhaustive  review     L  ' 

of  the  practice  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States  made  by 
Mr.  Gushing  in  1856  it  is  remarked  that  on  the  'many 
occasions  when  the  question  presented  itself,  not  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  has  affirmed,  while  others  have 
emphatically  denied,  the  unlimited  right  of  expatriation  from 
the  United  States.'  Of  these  inconsistent  views  the  in- 
fluence of  the  latter  seems  to  have  predominated  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  war  of 
1812.  In  1840  a  Prussian  naturalised  in  the  United  States^ 
who  had  been  required  on  returning  to  his  country  to  undergo 
military  service,  and  who  had  applied  for  protection  to 
Mr.  Wheaton,  then  American  minister  at  Berlin^  was  in- 
formed by  the  latter  that  ^  had  you  remained  in  the  United 
States  or  visited  any  other  foreign  country  except  Prussia 
on  your  lawful  business,  you  would  have  been  protected  by 
the  American  authorities  at  home  and  abroad  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all  your  rights  and  privileges  as  a  naturalised  citizen 
of  the  United  States.  But  having  returned  to  the  country 
of  your  birth,  your  native  domicil  and  natural  character 
revert,  so  long  as  you  remain  in  the  Prussian  dominions, 
and  yon  are  bound  in  all  respects  to  obey  the  laws  exactly 
as  if  you  had  never  emigrated.'  In  several  subsequent  cases 
of  the  like  kind  the  same  line  of  conduct  was  pursued,  and 
in  1853  the  then  minister  at  Berlin  was  instructed  that 
'  the  doctrine  of  inalienable  allegiance  is  no  doubt  attended 
with  great  practical  difficulties.  It  has  been  affirmed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  by  more  than  one 
of  the  State  Courts ;  but  the  naturalisation  laws  of  the  United 
States  certainly  assume  that  a  person  can  by  his  own  acts 
divest  himself  of  the  allegiance  under  which  he  was  bom  and 
contract  a  new  allegiance  to  a  foreign  power*  But  until  this 
new  allegiance  is  contracted  he  must  be  considered  as  bound 
by  his  allegiance  to  the  government  under  which  he  was 
bom  and  subject  to  its  laws;  and  this  undoubted  principle 

P 
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PART  IL  seems  to  have  its  direct  application  in  the  present  cases.  .  .  . 

cHAP^v.  jj.  ^y^^^  ^  Prussian  subject,  bom  and  living  under  this  state 
of  law  of  military  service,  chooses  to  emigrate  to  a  foreign 
country  without  obtaining  the  "  certificate  "  which  alone  can 
discharge  him  from  the  obligation  of  military  service,  he 
does  so  at  his  own  risk  ;'  and  if  such  a  person  after  being 
naturalised  in  the  United  States  *goes  back  to  Prussia  for 
any  purposes  whatever,  it  is  not  competent  for  the  United 
States  to  protect  him  from  the  operation  of  the  Prussian 
law.'  Virtually,  these  instructions  surrendered  the  right  of  ex- 
patriation. Verbally,  no  doubt,  it  is  asserted ;  but  a  right  of 
expatriation  at  the  will  of  the  individual  ceases  to  exist  when 
it  is  so  subordinated  to  the  duty  of  fulfilling  conditions,  to 
be  dictated  by  the  state  from  which  the  individual  desires 
to  separate,  that  non-fulfilment  of  them  nullifies  the  effect 
of  naturalisation  as  between  him  and  it.  A  few  years  later 
American  policy  underwent  another  change.  In  1 859,  questions 
having  arisen  between  the  United  States  and  Prussia  with 
reference  to  the  conscription  laws,  Mr.  Cass  wrote  that  '  the 
moment  a  foreigner  becomes  naturalised  his  all^iance  to  his 
native  country  is  severed  for  ever.  He  experiences  a  new- 
political  birth.  A  broad  and  impassable  line  separates  him 
from  his  native  country.  .  .  .  Should  he  return  to  his  native 
country  he  returns  as  an  American  citizen,  and  in  no  other 
character/  From  that  time  onwards  the  successive  govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  have  shown  a  disposition  to  cany 
the  right  of  expatriation  to  the  furthest  practicable  point. 
Its  acceptance  was  continually  urged  upon  Prussia  in  the 
further  negotiations  which  took  place  with  that  power;  it 
was  asserted  in  the  correspondence  between  the  United  States 
and  England;  and  in  1868  an  act  passed  both  houses  of 
Congress  affirming  that '  the  right  of  expatriation  is  a  natural 
and  inherent  right  of  all  people,  indispensable  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness/ and  enacting  that '  all  naturalised  citizens  of  the  United 
States  while  in  foreign  states  shall  be  entitled  to  and  shall 
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receiye  from  their  government  the  same  protection  of  perBonsPAKT  II. 

OHAP.  V. 

aad  property  that  is  aceorded  to  natire-bom  citizens  in  like     L ' 

situation  and  circumstances  K 

The  laws  of  Prussia  regard  the  state  as  possessing  the  right  FnusU. 
of  imposing  conditions  upon  expatriation,  and  consequently 
of  refusing  it  unless  these  conditions  are  satisfied.  By  the 
regulations  in  force  no  person  lying  under  any  liability  to 
military  senrioe  can  leaye  the  kingdom  without  permission, 
ind  any  one  doing  so  is  punished  on  his  return  with  fine  or 
imprisonment.  Persons  naturalised  in  the  United  States  are 
excepted  from  the  operation  of  these  regulations  by  the  treaty 
of  1868  between  that  country  and  the  North  German  Con- 
federation, which  provides  that  a  naturalised  person  can  only 
be  tried  on  returning  to  his  country  of  origin  for  acts  done 
before  emigration,  and  thus  excludes  punishment  for  the  act 
of  emigration  without  consent  of  the  state  or  in  avoidance 
of  its  regulations'. 

In  Prance  the  quality  of  a  Frenchman  is  lost  by  naturalisa-  France, 
tion  abroad,  but  the  naturalised  person  is  punishable  by  death 
if  he  bears  arms  against  his  former  country. 

In  Italy  naturalisation  in  a  foreign  country  carries  with  it  Italy. 
loss  of  citizenship^  but  does  not  exonerate  from  the  obliga- 
tions of  military  service,  nor  from  the  penalty  inflicted  on  any 
one  who  bears  arms  against  his  native  country. 

In  Spain  the  law  simply  provides  for  loss  of  original  Spain, 
nationality  upon  the  acquisition   of  a   new   national  char 
racter^ 

The  law  of  Switzerland  allows  a  Swiss  citizen  to  renounce  Switser- 
his  nationality,  if  he  has  ceased  to  be  domiciled  in  the  country, 

^  Katimlimtion  Oommknon  Bepori,  51-4  and  8a.  Story's  and  KflBt'e 
exprnaioDB  of  opinion  may  also  be  referred  to  in  Shanks  v.  Dnpont,  Peters* 
Supreme  Conrt  Cases,  iii.  246,  and  Commentaries,  ii.  49. 

'  De  Martens,  Konr.  Bee.  G^  nx.  78. 

'  Baoa  (Noie  to  Wheaton,  No.  49)  says  that  'Spain  contends  £ar  an  nm- 
fimited  right  over  retmmed  subjects  for  subsequent  as  well  as  past  obligations.* 
He  does  not  however  mention  his  authority,  and  the  statement  hardly  seems 
to  be  eonsonant  with  the  text  of  the  Spanish  law. 

P  Z 
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PART  II.  if  he  is  in  actual  enjoyment  of  civil  rights  in  the  country  of 
— L. '   his  residence,  and  if  he  has  acquired,  or  is  *  assured  of  ac- 
quiring' nationalisation  there  for  himself,  his  wife,  and  his 
children  under  age  ^. 
Austria.         In  Austria  emigration  is  not  permitted  without  consent  of 
the  authorities;   persons  emigrating  or  taking  up  a  foreign 
national  character  with  consent  become  foreigners;  persons 
doing  so  without  consent  equally  lose  their  Austrian  nation- 
ality,  and  are  punished  by  sequestration  of  any  property 
which  they  may  possess  within  the  empire. 
BuflsU.  The  practice  of  Russia  is  not  clear.    There  appears  to  be 

reason  to  suppose  that  a  Pole  naturalised  in  America  was 
seized  and  forced  to  serve  in  the  army  in  1866 ;  but  in  the 
same  year  another  Pole  was  deprived  of  the  rights  of  Russian 
citizenship  and  banished  for  ever  for  being  naturalised  in  the 
United  States  without  leave  of  the  emperor.  It  is  at  any 
rate  fair  to  conclude  that  the  acquisition  of  foreign  nationality 
is  not  regarded  as  ipso  facto  releasing  a  subject  from  his 
allegiance  '. 
Practice  of  Turning  from  the  views  taken  by  states  as  to  the  position 
^J^^  of  their  own  subjects  when  naturalised  abroad,  to  their  prac- 
*^"iSw*^^  with  respect  to  the  protection  of  foreigners  who  have 
by  them,  been  received  into  their  own  community ;  the  naturalisation 
law  of  Russia  is  found  to  place  strangers  admitted  to  Russian 
nationality  ^on  a  perfect  equality  in  respect  to  their  rights 
with  born  Russians.'  In  Spain  it  might  be  supposed,  by  the 
analogy  of  the  law  with  respect  to  Spaniards  naturalised 
abroad,  that  a  complete  transfer  to  the  new  nationality  is 
understood  to  take  place,  especially  as  the  language  of  the 
article  of  the  Constitution  dealing  with  the  subject  is  very 
broad;  'aliens,*  it  says,  'who  have  obtained  certificates  of 
naturalisation  are  Spaniards;'  but  it  seems  nevertheless  that 
they  are  not  held  to  be  freed  from  the  obligations  imposed 
by  their  nationality  of  origin,   unless  their  naturalisation 

^  Federal  Law  of  1876,  in  Rev.  de  Droit  Int.  zii.  318. 
'  Naturalisation  Commission  Beport,  Appendix. 
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lias   taken  place  with  the  permission  of  their  state.     In  PART  II. 

France  it  appears,  from  a  correspondence  which  took  place     L  ' 

in  1848  between  M.  Cr£mieiix^  then  Minister  of  Justice^  and 
liord  Brongham,  that  the  acquisition  of  French  nationality 
is  considered  to  involve  of  necessity  the  severance  of  all  bonds 
between  the  naturalised  person  and  his  former  state^  and  his 
absorption  for  all  purposes  into  the  French  nation.  In  the 
other  states  above  mentioned  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
distinctly  laid  down  as  a  general  principle,  or  to  have  been 
shown  by  state  action  in  particular  instances,  whether  a 
foreig^r,  on  receiving  naturalisation,  would  be  regarded  as 
having  acquired  a  right  to  protection  as  against  his  former 
ooontry^  Judging  from  the  analogy  of  their  laws  with 
respect  to  their  own  natural-bom  subjects,  it  may  however 
be  presumed  that  in  Germany  and  Italy  the  right  of  a  state 
would  be  recognised  to  look  upon  naturalisation  of  its  subjects 
as  conferring  the  quality  of  foreigner  upon  the  persons  natural- 
ised to  such  extent  only  as  it  might  itself  choose.  In  each 
of  these  countries  a  subject  naturalised  abroad  may  be  held 
responsible  upon  his  return  within  their  jurisdiction  for  con- 
traventions of  municipal  law  committed  after  or  simul- 
taneonsly  with  naturalisation.  That  the  number  of  punish- 
able acts  is  small  is  of  course  unimportant.  The  fact  that 
any  acts  done  after  or  simultaneously  with  naturalisation  are 
panishable  affirms  the  principle  that  naturalisation  does  not 
of  itself  destroy  the  authority  of  the  original  sovereign^. 

*  Bj  the  Swim  Law  of  1876  it  is  provided  that  nAtimliBation  shall  not  be 
granted  imleM  '  lea  rapporta '  of  the  persons  seeking  naturalisation  '  avec  T^tat 
mnqael  ila  ressortissent  sont  tels,  qu'il  est  k  pr^voir  qae  leor  admission  k  la 
nAtionaUt^  smaae  n'entralnera  poor  la  confederation  aucun  prejudice.'  But 
ii  does  not  appear  what  the  efifect  of  naturalisation,  if  granted,  would  be 
understood  to  be  as  against  the  state  to  which  the  naturalised  persons  before 
belonged. 

*  Where  naturalisation  is  used  to  escape  from  liability  to  futv/re  military 
■eiTioe  the  offence  is  only  committed  by  the  completion  of  the  act  of  naturalisa- 
tioa ;  but  the  latter,  if  it  be  effective  to  substitute  an  entirely  new  nationality 
for  thftt  previously  existing,  must  obliterate  the  criminal  character  of  the  act 
at  the  moment  of  its  performance. 


siona. 
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PART  II.  In  the  case  of  Austria  no  inference  can  probably  be  safely 
^"'^^'   '    drawn  either   from  the  law  affecting  its  own  subjects   or 
that    regulating   the    conditions    of    the    naturalisation    of 
foreigners  *. 

Conciu-  It  may  be  taken  that  the  practice  of  the  foregoing  states 

gives  a  fair  impression  of  practice  as  a  whole ;  and  it  may 
be  assumed  that  when  a  state  makes  the  recognition  of  a 
change  of  nationality  by  a  subject  dependent  on  his  fulfil- 
ment of  certain  conditions  determined  by  itself,  or  when  it 
concedes  a  right  of  expatriation  by  express  law^  it  in  effect 
affirms  the  doctrine  of  an  allegiance  indissoluble  except  by 
consent  of  the  state '.  Such  being  the  case,  the  doctrine  in 
question,  disguised  though  it  may  be,  is  still  the  ground- 
work of  a  vastly  preponderant  custom.  It  may  be  hoped, 
both  for  reasons  of  theory  and  convenience,  that  it  will 
continue  to  be  so.  An  absolute  right  of  expatriation  in- 
volves the  anarchical  principle  that  an  individual,  as  such, 
has  other  rights  as  against  his  state  in  things  connected 
with  the  organisation  of  the  state  society  than  the  right  not 
to  be  dealt  with  arbitrarily,  or  dissimilarly  from  others  cir- 
cumstanced like  himself^  which  is  implied  in  the  conception 

*  Nftturalisation  GommlBsion  Beport^  Appendix ;  Calyo,  §  765-71 ;  I«w- 
renoe,  Gommentaire,  iii.  299. 

'  NotwiihBtanding  that  M.  Bluntschli  liolda  the  liberty  of  exnigrfttioii  not  to 
be  absolute,  and  to  be  subject  to  '  raocompliBseinent  prdalable  dee  obligations 
indispensables  enyers  T^tat/  such  as  military  service,  lie  thinks  that  'contrairfr- 
ment  k  Tandenne  opinion  qui  consid^rait  le  sujet  oomme  peip^tuellement 
oblig^  enyers  son  prince  ou  envers  son  pays,  et  qui  ne  lui  pennettaii  pas  de 
briser  ce  Uen  de  son  autorit^  priv^,  on  en  est  amr4  pea  k  pen  k  reoonnattre 
le  principe  de  la  b'bert^  d'^migration.  Nul  ^tat  dvilis^  ne  pourra  k  la  longne 
se  Boustraire  k  Tapplication  de  oette  nouveUe  et  lib^rale  maiime.'  Bey. 
de  Droit  Int.  ii.  1 15-6.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  liberty  of  emi- 
gration as  a  principle  can  be  consistent  with  a  regulatory  power  in  the  state. 
Who  but  the  state  is  to  define  the  '  obligations  indispensables  *  which  must 
be  satisfied  ?  And  if  the  state  may  draw  up  a  list  of  these  obligations,  and 
may  insert  among  them  obligations  stretching  oyer  a  lifetime,  liboty  of 
emigration  becomes  illusory.  Incompatible  prindples  cannot  occupy  an  equal 
position.  In  the  long  run  one  must  yield  to  the  other,  and  it  is  evident^ 
as  must  inevitably  be  the  case,  that  the  prindple  of  free  emigration  yields 
with  M.  Bluntschli  to  that  of  the  supremacy  of  the  state. 
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of  a  duly  ordered  political  communitj;  it  supposes  that  the  FART  II. 

individual  will  is  not  necessarily  subordinated  to  the  common     1  * 

will  in  matters  of  general  concernment.  As  a  question  of  con- 
venience^ the  objections  to  admitting  a  right  of  expatriation 
sre  fully  as  strong.  The  right,  if  it  exists,  is  absolute;  it 
can  therefore  only  be  curtailed  with  the  consent  of  each 
individual.  But  if  the  doctrine  of  permanent  allegiance  be 
admitted,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  state  from  temper- 
ing its  application  to  any  extent  that  may  be  proper.  Action 
upon  it  in  its  crude  form  is  obviously  incompatible  with  the 
needs  of  modern  life;  but  it  is  consistent  with  any  terms 
of  international  agreement  which  the  respective  interests  of 
contracting  parties  may  demand,  and  if  recognised  in  prin- 
ciple and  taken  as  an  interim  rule  where  special  agreements 
have  not  been  made,  it  would  do  away  with  practical  in- 
conveniences which  frequently  occur,  and  which  as  between 
certain  countries  might  in  some  circumstances  give  rise 
to  international  dangers.  It  would  be  a  distinct  gain  if 
it  were  universally  acknowledged  that  it  is  the  right  of 
every  state  to  lay  down  under  what  conditions  its  subjects 
may  escape  from  their  nationality  of  origin^  and  that  the 
acquisition  of  a  foreign  nationality  must  not  be  considered 
good  by  the  state  granting  it  as  against  the  country  of 
origin,  unless  the  conditions  have  been  satisfied.  It  may  at 
the  present  day  be  reasonably  expected  that  the  good  sense 
of  states  will  soon  do  away  with  such  rules  as  are  either 
vexatious  or  unnecessary  for  the  safeguard  of  the  national 
wel&re  \ 

In  the  meantime,  and  until  an  agreement  is  come  to  upon  impro- 
thc  question  of  principle,  it  may  be  said  that  though  a  state  fhe^p^of 
has  in  strictness  full  rifirht  to  admit  foreifrners  to  member- ^^^^ 

.     .  .  granting 

ship,  and  to  protect  them  as  members,  it  is  scarcely  consistent  luttiona- 

with  the  comity  which  ought  to  exist  between  nations  to^^ing 

render  so  easy  the  acquisition  of  a  national  character,  which  ^^j^^'^^f 

may  be  used  against  the  mother  state,  as  to  make  the  state  acquisition 
^  ^  too  easy. 

'  For  the  natoraliflation  laws  of  Tuioos  stotes  see  Appendix  ir. 
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PART  n.  admitting  the  foreigner  a  sort  of  accomplice  in  an  avoidance 
cHAPjr.    j^^  j^.^  ^^  obligations  due  to  his  original  country.     When 
nataralisation  laws  are  so  lax  as  to  lend  themselves  to  an 
avoidance   of  reasonable   obligations,    the   state    possessing 
them  can  have  no  right  to  complain^  if  exceptional  measures, 
such  as  expulsion  from  the  mother  country,  are  resorted  to 
at  the  expense  of  its  adopted  subjects.     After  the  annexation 
of  Frankfort  to  Prussia,  a  number  of  young  men  of  that  town, 
taking  advantage  of  the  looseness  of  Swiss  naturalisation  laws, 
obtained  naturalisation  in  Switzerland  in  order  to  avoid  the 
incidence  of  the  conscription  laws,  and  returned  to  Frank- 
fort intending  to  live  there  as  Swiss  subjects.     The  Prussian 
government  expelled  them,  and  the  Swiss  government  ad- 
mitted that  its  conduct  was  fully  justified. 
EflPectsof       §  71*.  A  difference  of  practice  exists  with  respect  to  the 
alisation     effects  of  the  naturalisation  of  a  father  upon  children  born 
^^^^j^  before  his  naturalisation,  but  minors  at  the  moment  when 
who  are     it  is  effected.    The  laws  of  some  countries,  as  for  example 

minon  at  , 

the  date  of  of  the   United   states   and   Switzerland,   provide   that  the 

tion.     ''^  child   of  a   foreigner  who  is  naturalised,' becomes  himself 

naturalised,  if  he  be  a  minor,  by  the  naturalisation  of  his 

father.     In  other  cases,  as  in  that  of  France,  a  child  retains 

his  nationality  of  birth  notwithstanding  that  the  nationality 

of  his  father  is  changed.     The  latter  doctrine  is  a  strict  but 

reasonable  deduction  from  the  principle  of  sovereignty;  the 

former  is  certainly  the  more  convenient.     It  would  probably 

be  still  more  convenient  to  adopt  as  a  rule  the  provisions 

of  a  convention  made  between  France  and  Switzerland  in 

1879  ;  and  to  give  a  right  of  choice  to  the  child  on  attaining 

his  majority,  he  being  freed  up  to  that  time,  with  respect 

to  both  countries,  from  military  and  other  special  obligations 

flowing  from  allegiance. 

Claims  on       §  7^.  Questions  have  sometimes  occurred,  both  with  regard 

states  to     to  the  privileges  and  the  responsibilities  of  the  individual,  as 

ni^r^^sed  ^  ^^®  effect  of  domicil  or  of  a  partial  completion  of  formali- 

forei^ers  ties  required  for  the  acquisition  of  nationality,  and  as  to  that 
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of  doing  acts  the  right  to  perform  which  is  reserved  as  a  PART  II. 
privilege  to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  a  state.  ohap^v. 

A  qaestion  of  the  former  kind,  which  attracted  much 
attention  at  the  time,  was  given  rise  to  by  Martin  Koszta, 
an  Hungarian  insurgent  of  1 848^-9.  The  merits  of  the  case 
as  a  whole  were  somewhat  complicated ;  but  the  facts  bearing 
on  the  present  point  were  few  and  simple.  At  the  end  of 
the  rebellion  KosEta  escaped  to  Turkey,  whence  he  ultimately 
went  to  the  United  States.  He  stayed  in  the  latter  country 
less  than  two  years,  and  then  returned  to  Turkey  upon 
business,  after  having  made  a  statutory  declaration  of  his 
intention  to  become  an  American  citizen.  While  at  Smyrna 
he  was  arrested  by  Austrian  authorities  claiming  to  have 
the  right  to  do  so  under  the  capitulations  between  their 
state  and  Turkey,  and  he  was  put  on  board  an  Austrian  war 
brig,  the  Hussar,  for  conveyance  to  Triest.  Before  the  vessel 
got  under  weigh  however  an  American  frigate  arrived,  and 
threatened  to  sink  the  Hussar  unless  Koszta  was  at  once 
delivered  up.  As  the  Austrian  commander  refused^  and  as 
from  the  position  of  the  ships  a  conflict  would  have  en- 
dangered the  town,  the  matter  was  momentarily  settled  by 
the  delivery  of  the  prisoner  to  the  French  Consul  to  be 
kept  until  the  two  governments  concerned  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  arriving  at  a  decision.  In  the  end  the  affair 
was  compromised  by  Austria  consenting  to  Koszta  being 
shipped  off  to  the  United  States,  the  right  to  proceed  against 
him  in  case  he  returned  to  Turkey  being  reserved.  By  the 
naturalisation  law  of  the  United  States  the  conditions  re- 
quiring to  be  fulfilled  before  admission  to  citizenship  could 
take  place  were  a  residence  of  five  years  in  the  country,  and 
a  declaration  of  intention  to  become  a  citizen  made  before  a 
court  of  justice  at  least  three  years  prior  to  application  for 
admission.  It  could  not  therefore  be  pretended,  and  was  not 
pretended,  that  Koszta  was  naturalised.  The  original  action 
of  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  seems  nevertheless 
to  have  been  suggested  by  the  impression  that  a  right  to 
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PART  II.  protection  was  acquired  by  the  declaration  of  intention  to  be 
^"^^'  ^'  naturalised.  The  government  took  up  other  ground.  '  It  is 
a  maxim  of  International  law/  wrote  Mr.  Marcy,  •  that  domicil 
confers  a  national  character ;  it  does  not  allow  any  one  who 
has  a  domicil  to  decline  the  national  character  thus  conferred ; 
it  forces  it  upon  him  often  very  much  against  his  will,  and 
to  his  great  detriment.  International  law  looks  only  to  the 
national  character  in  determining  what  country  has  the  right 

to  protect As  the  national  character,  according  to  the 

law  of  nations^  depends  upon  the  domicil,  it  remains  as  long* 
as  the  domicil  is  retained^  and  is  changed  with  it.  Koszta 
was  therefore  invested  with  the  nationality  of  an  American 
citizen  at  Smyrna,  if  he  in  contemplation  of  law  had  a  domicil 
in  the  United  States  K'  Domicil  no  doubt  imparts  national 
character  for  certain  purposes ;  but  those  purposes,  so  far  as 
they  have  to  do  with  public  international  law,  are  connected 
with  the  rules  of  war  alone,  and  Mr.  Marcy's  contention  was 
wholly  destitute  of  legal  foundation.     The  ideas  to  which  he 

^  Mr.  Marcy^B  doctrine  was  strangely  inconsistent  with  the  law  of  ihe  United 
States  at  the  period  when  he  wrote.  It  was  no  doubt  open  to  him  to  argue 
that  a  person  might  be  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  United  States  as  a 
member  of  the  state  community  without  being  in  possession  of  those  priyilegea 
of  citizenship  which  naturalisation  would  give  him,  because  under  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Union  several  classes  of  persons  are  in  that  position;  as  for 
example  Indians  and  the  inhabitants  of  conquered  country,  the  latter  of 
whom,  as  was  the  case  with  the  inhabitants  of  California  after  its  conquest  from 
Mexico,  are  aliens  until  they  are  admitted  to  citizenship  by  an  act  of  Congress, 
but  are  nevertheleBS  '  subjects'  as  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  powers 
(Halleck,  ii.  456).  But  at  the  time  in  question  persons  who  had  declared 
their  intention  of  becoming  citizens  were  inca{>able  of  receiving  United  States 
passports,  and  consequently  could  not  have  been  regarded  as  subjects.  Since 
then,  by  an  act  of  1863,  such  of  them  as  were  liable  to  military  service  were 
rendered  capable  of  receiving  passports  ;  but  in  1866  this  act  was  repealed  and 
it  was  provided  that  for  the  future  passports  should  be  issued  to  citaaens  only 
(Lawrence,  Commentaire,  iii.  193).  Dr.  Woolsey  seems  to  think  that  the 
merits  of  the  case  are  affected  by  the  fsct  that  Koszta  was  in  possession  of  a 
passport  given  to  him  by  the  American  Consul  at  Smyrna ;  but  a  passport 
granted  in  contravention  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  was  obviously  a  mere 
piece  of  waste  paper.  In  the  fifth  edition  of  his  work  Dr.  Woolsey  adds  the 
admission,  that  Koszta's  '  mere  declaration  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  did  not  affect  his  nationality  *  (§  80). 
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gare  expression  were  not  however  peculiar  to  himself;  they  PART  II. 

CHAP*  V 

eeem  to  have  been  commonly  held  in  America,  and  the  action     L  ' 

of  the  Confederate  States  with  reference  to  conscription  in 
1862  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  Engh'sh  government  to 
rage  the  rudimentary  doctrine,  'That  a  domicil  established 
by  length  of  residence  only,  without  naturalisation  or  any 
other  formal  act  whereby  the  domiciled  person  has,  so  to 
speak,  incorporated  himself  into  the  state  in  which  he  resides, 
does  not  "for  the  time  convert  him  into  a  subject  of  the 
domicil  in  all  respects  save  the  allegiance  he  owes  his  native 
Bovereig^."  Such  a  domiciled  person  is  not  a  civify  but  a 
temporary  subject,  tubditui  temporarius,  of  the  state  in  which 
he  is  resident.'  Later,  when  the  Northern  States  were  in 
serious  want  of  men  in  1863,  an  act  was  passed  subjecting 
foreigners  to  military  service  who  had  expressed  their  inten- 
tion to  become  citizens.  On  this  occasion  Lord  Russell, 
while  apparently  admitting  that  the  scope  of  the  act  was  not 
beyond  the  legitimate  powers  of  a  state  over  foreigners, 
represented  that  persons  affected  by  it  ought  to  be  allowed  a 
reaaonable  time  to  withdraw  from  the  country.  A  proclama- 
tion was  consequently  issued  giving  sixty-five  days  for  the 
departure  of  intending  citizens.  In  stating  in  the  preamble 
that  its  issue  was  caused  by  a  claim  made  on  behalf  of  such 
persons  to  the  effect  that  under  the  law  of  nations  they 
retained  the  right  of  renouncing  their  purpose  of  becoming 
citizens  the  government  of  the  United  States  went  further 
than  it  was  asked ;  and  in  giving  what  was  demanded  not  as 
a  concession  but  as  a  right,  abandoned  all  assertion  of  right 
to  control  persons  as  being  citizens  whose  naturalisation  is 
incomplete,  and  by  implication  abandoned  also  the  assertion 
of  a  right  to  protect  them  ^. 

The  position  of  persons  exercising  rights  reserved  to  sub- 
jects is  different.  Whether  or  not  they  have  been  allowed 
to  exercise  them  under  a  misapprehension  as  to  their  being 

^  Beport  of  the  NfttimliBation  Laws  Commission,  Appendix,  42-5  ;  De 
Mtttens,  Cftoaei  CW.  t.  583. 
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PARTn.  subjects  18  immaterial.    They  have  shown  by  their  own  act« 
cHAPjr.   ^^^^  ^j^^y  ^gj^  ^  share  in  privileges  understood  to  belong  to 
subjects  only,  and  they  cannot  afterwards  turn  round  and 
repudiate  their  liability  to  correlative  responsibilities.   During* 
the  American  civil  war  the  English  government  very  properly 
refused  to  interfere  on  behalf  of  British  subjects  who  had 
placed  themselves  in  this  situation.     It  does  not  follow  that 
such  persons  are  in  a  better  position  than  ordinary  foreigners 
as  between  third  states  and  the  state  within  which  they  have 
arrogated  to  themselves  the  rights  of  subjects,  and  the  burdens 
of  which  they  must  consequently  bear.     Third  states,  and  the 
state  of  origin  when  it  acknowledges  naturalisation  as  changing 
nationality^  can  only  look  to  the  fact  that  the  naturalisation 
laws  of  the  state  naturalising  have  or  have  not  been  fully 
complied  with.     Until  these  laws  are  satisfied  the  state  into 
which  a  person  has  immigrated  can  have  no  right  of  pro- 
tecting him. 
The  quee-       §  73.  When  once  the  persons  who  are  indisputably  the 
ingout      subjects  of  a  state,  or  whom  it  may  regard  as  such,  are 
rei^^t^i    ascertained,  no   question  having  special   reference  to  sove- 
relation  to  reignty  in  its  relation  to  the  subjects  of  the  state  remains  to 
with  which  be  considered.     International  law  has  nothing  to  do  with 
tional  law  ^^®  authority  exercised  over  a  subject  within  the  jurisdiction 
deals.        of  ^  state,  whether  such  jurisdiction  be  territorial  or  is  that 
which  is  possessed  in  unappropriated  places.     Within  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  foreign  state  no  authority  exists,  except  in  so 
far  as  those  immunities  from  jurisdiction  extend,  which  are 
discussed  elsewhere^,  as  having  more  immediate  connection 
with  sovereignty  in  its  relation  to  territory ;  the  state  may 
issue  any  commands  not  incompatible  with  its  duties  to  the 
foreign  state,  but  it  cannot  of  course  enforce  them  except  by 
the  sanctions  of  municipal  law,  and  consequently  in  places 
within  its  own  jurisdiction.     Finally,  the  right  of  protecting 
subjects  abroad  fidls  under  the  head  of  self-preservation*. 

'  See  §  49-56.  •  See  §  87. 
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§  74.  Where,  as  is  the  case  for  example  in  Austria,  any  one  PART  II. 
emigrating  without  pennission  of  the  state  loses  his  nationality,  ^^°^^'^' 
it  is  possible  for  persons  destitute  of  national  character  to^^*^°*^ 
be  sent  out  upon  the  world.     They  lose  their  nationality  of  of  nation- 
origin  by  the  act  of  emigrating,  and  are  consequently  without  nnc^tain 
nationality  until  or  unless  they  are  formally  received  into^**^'^" 
aooiher  state  community.     It  is  evident  that  the  existence 
of  sQch  a  class  would  be  embarrassing ;  and  it  appears  that 
much  inconyenience  was  in  fact  caused  until  lately  both  in 
Germany  and  Switzerland  by  the  presence  of  individuals  who 
either  had  no  nationality^  or  whose  nationality  it  was  impos- 
sible to  determine.     It  was  ultimately  settled  by  convention 
as  between  the  Swiss  Cantons  and  as  between  the  German 
states  that  any  one  found  to  be  in  either  of  these  positions 
shoald  be  considered  to  be  a  subject  of  the  state  in  which  he 
was  livings  provided  that  he  had  resided  there  five  years  since 
attaining  his  majority,  or  had  stayed  there  six  weeks  after 
his  marriage,  or  finally  had  married  there ^.    It  might  be 
iisefbl  to  adopt,  as  an  international  rule,  a  practice   of  as- 
cribing a  nationality  of  domicil  to  persons  without  nationality 
or  of  uncertain  national  character. 

>  Bluntschli,  §  369. 


CHAPTER   VL 

JURISDICTION   IN   PLACES   NOT   WITHIN  THE 
TERRITOBY  OF   ANY  STATE. 

PART  11.      §  75.  Ok  the  unappropriated  sea,  and  on  land  not  belong- 

1  *  ing  to  any  community  bo  far  possessed  of  civilisation  that  it« 

General  territorial  jurisdiction  can  be  recognised,  it  is  evident  that, 
the  juris-  ^  between  equal  and  independent  powers,  unless  complete 
erciied  by  l^^l^ssness  is  to  be  permitted  to  exist,  jurisdiction  must  be 
Btateein     exercised  either  exclusively  by  each  state   over  persons  and 

places  not  11.  ^       f  ,  .  1        , 

within  the  property  belonging  to  it,  or  concurrently  with  the  other 
any^state.^  members  of  the  body  of  states  over  all  persons  and  property, 
to  whatever  country  they  may  belong.  The  former  of  these 
alternatives  is  that  which  is  most  in  consonance  with  principle. 
It  has  been  seen  that  the  state  retains  control  over  the 
members  of  the  state  community  when  beyond  its  territorial 
jurisdiction  in  so  £ir  as  such  control  can  be  exercised  without 
derogating  from  the  territorial  rights  of  foreign  states,  so 
that  with  respect  to  individuals  there  is  always  a  state  in 
a  position  to  assert  a  claim  to  jurisdiction  higher  than  any 
which  can  be  put  forward  by  other  states;  and  although 
jurisdiction  cannot  be  founded  on  non-territorial  property  so 
as  to  exclude  or  diminish  territorial  jurisdiction,  the  possession 
of  an  object  as  property  at  least  forms  a  reasonable  ground 
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for  the  attribution  of  exclasive  control  to  its  owner  when  no  PART  II. 

equal  or  superior  right  of  control  can  be  shown  by  another. 

Concurrent  jurisdiction  could  therefore  only  be  justified  by 
a  greater  universal  convenience  than  several  jurisdiction  can 
secure,  and  in  most  cases,  so  far  from  universal  convenience 
being  promoted,  it  would  be  distinctly  interfered  with,  by  the 
admission  of  a  common  ri^ht  of  jurisdiction  on  the  part  of 
all  nations.  It  is  consequently  the  settled  usage  that  as  a 
general  rule  persons  belonging  to  a  state  community,  when  in 
places  not  within  the  territorial  jarisdiction  of  any  power^  are 
in  the  same  legal  position  as  if  on  the  soil  of  their  own  state^ 
and  that,  also  as  a  general  rule^  property  belonging  to  a  state 
or  its  subjects^  while  evidently  in  the  possession  of  its  owners, 
cannot  be  subjected  to  foreign  jurisdiction. 

For  special  reasons  however  exceptions  are  sometimes  made 
to  this  usage.  It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  in  time 
of  war  a  neuta^al  state  frees  itself  from  responsibility  for  acts 
done  outside  its  frontier  by  its  subjects,  when  they  are  not 
employed  as  its  own  agents,  by  allowing  a  belligerent  to 
exercise  so  much  jurisdiction  over  them  and  their  property 
as  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  his  right  to  attack  an 
enemy  in  the  various  ways  sanctioned  by  the  easterns  of 
war.  In  such  cases  the  right  of  jurisdiction  is  wholly 
abandoned  within  defined  limits.  Concurrent  jurisdiction, 
again,  is  coiiceded  by  a  country  to  a  specific  foreign  state 
when  subjects  of  the  former  take  passage  or  service  on  board 
the  vessels  of  the  latter,  and  to  all  foreign  states  when  the 
crew  of  a  ship  belonging  to  it  is  guilty  of  certain  acts  whicb 
go  by  the  name  of  piracy.  Finally,  when  persons  on  board  a 
ship  lying  in  or  passing  through  foreign  waters  commit  acts 
forbidden  by  the  territorial  law  the  local  authorities  may 
pursue  the  offending  vessel  into  the  open  sea  in  order  to 
vindicate  their  jurisdiction. 

§  76.  It  is  unquestioned  that  in  a  general  way  a  state  has  Theory  of 
the  rights  and  the  responsibilities  of  jurisdiction  ovar  ships  ^^^l^'^f 
belonging  to  it  while  they  are   upon   the  open   sea,  but  a^®*^^- 
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PART  II.  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  theoretical  ground  upon 
'  *  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  ought  to  be  placed,  and  this 
is  80  wide-reaching  and  important  in  its  effects  as  to  make  it 
worth  while  to  examine  carefully  into  the  reasonableness  of 
the  doctrines  on  either  side  and  into  Uie  amount  of  authority 
by  which  they  are  respectively  supported. 

According  to  some  writers  ships  are  floating  portions  of 
the  country  upon  which  they  depend,  or,  as  the  doctrine  is 
sometimes  expressed^  they  are  a  'continuation  or  prolonga- 
tion' of  territory.  According  to  others  the  jurisdiction 
possessed  by  a  state  over  its  ships  upon  the  ocean  arises 
simply  from  the  fact  that  no  local  jurisdiction  exists  there ; 
it  is  necessary  for  many  purposes  that  jurisdiction  over  a 
vessel  shall  be  vested  in  a  specific  state;  it  is  natural  to 
concede  a  right  of  jurisdiction  to  the  owner  of  property  until 
liis  claim  as  such  is  opposed  by  a  superior  title  on  the  part  of 
some  one  else ;  and  all  states  being  equally  destitute  of  local 
rights  upon  the  ocean^  no  right  to  jurisdiction  over  a  vessel 
can,  within  the  range  of  the  purposes  contemplated,  be 
superior  to  that  of  the  state  owning  it.  According  to  this 
theory  it  does  not  follow  that  there  are  no  rights  other  than 
those  of  the  owner  which  are  ever  able  to  assert  themselves. 
Claims  springing  from  properiy  may,  for  example,  be  con- 
fronted with  claims  based  on  the  rights  of  self-preservation. 
And  as  claims  which  are  ultimately  founded  on  the  latter 
right  are  actually  made  by  belligerents,  the  theory  has  at 
least  the  advantage  of  fitting  in  better  with  existing  practice 
than  the  competing  doctrine.  If  the  latter  is  authoritative, 
usages  such  as  that  of  the  capture  of  neutral  vessels  for 
contraband  trade,  instead  of  being  sanctioned  under  the 
general  principles  of  international  law,  would  become  excep- 
tional and  be  thrown  upon  their  defence.  The  legal  position 
of  merchant  ships  in  territorial  waters  would  also  be  affected, 
and  it  would  be  necessary  upon  that  point  to  admit  and  to  go 
beyond  the  views  of  the  French  school  which  have  already 
been  stated  and  rejected. 
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It  does  not  appear  that  the  doctrine  of  the  territoriality  of  PART  II. 

OSAP   VI 

YesBsis  can  be  traced  farther  back  than  to  the  'Exposition     L  * 

des  Motifs'  put  forth  in  1752K  hy  the  Prussian  government ItehiBtory. 
in  jnatification  of  its  behaviour  in  confiscating  the  funds 
payable  to  its  English  creditors  in  respect  of  the  Silesian 
Loan.  In  that  repertory  of  bad  law  it  is  said  that  'the 
Prosgian  vessels,  although  laden  with  property  belonging  to 
ibe  enemies  of  England,  were  a  neutral  place,  whence  it 
Mews  that  it  is  exactly  the  same  thing  to  have  taken  such 
property  out  of  the  said  vessels  as  to  have  taken  it  upon  neutral 
territory  ^'  The  assertion,  of  which  the  object  was  to  produce 
the  impression  that  the  English,  in  acting  upon  an  ordinaiy 
asage,  had  been  guilty  of  illegal  conduct,  was  supported  by 
no  reasoning.  In  its  origin  therefore  the  doctrine  had  just  so 
moch  authority  as  belongs  to  a  legal  proposition  laid  down  by 
an  advocate  whose  law  is  notoriously  bad.  A  few  years  later 
the  idea  reappears  in  Yattel,  but  he  uses  it  only  incidentally 
to  explain  a  particular  custom,  and  evidently  without  adequate 
consideration  of  its  scope  and  bearings.  Children  bom  at 
sea,  he  says,  if  bom  in  a  vessel  belonging  to  the  state  of 
which  their  parents  are  subjects,  '  may  be  considered  to  be 
bom  within  the  territory,  for  it  is  natural  to  regard  the  ships 
of  the  nation  as  parts  of  its  territory,  especially  while  they 
navigate  unapproi»riated  waters,  since  the  state  preserves  its 
jurisdiction  over  them^.'  With  Hiibner  the  doctrine  holds  a 
more  conspicuous  position.  A  proof  was  required  that  enemy's 
goods  ought  not  to  be  captured  on  board  neutral  vessels. 
Let  the  territoriality  of  merchant  ships  be  granted  and  the 
proof  was  found.  '  It  is  universally  agreed  that  a  belligerent 
cannot  attack  his  enemy  in  a  neutral  place,  nor  capture  his 
property  tiiere.  Neutral  vessels  are  unquestionably  neutral 
places.  Consequently  when  they  are  laden  with  enemy's  goods 
a  belligerent  has  no  right  to  molest  them  because  of  their 


>  De  MartenB,  Causes  C^.  ii.  117. 
'  Lit.  i.  ch.  ziz.  §  316. 
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PART  IL  cargoes^.'  The  question  is  simply  begged.  The  territoriality 
^'  '  of  a  vessel  is  a  metaphorical  conception ;  and  before  a  metaphor 
can  be  employed  as  an  operative  principle  of  law,  it  must 
be  proved  to  have  been  so  adopted  into  law  as  to  render  its 
use  necessary,  or  at  least  reasonable.  It  was  impossible  for 
Hiibner  to  show  this.  It  would  have  been  idle  for  him  to 
appeal  to  the  exterritoriality  of  sovereigns,  ambassadors,  or 
ships  of  war^  as  one  generally  accepted,  even  if  it  had  then 
been  in  fact  more  fully  accepted  with  respect  to  ships  of 
war  than  it  actually  was.  Enough  has  been  said  in  stating^ 
the  respective  characteristics  of  ships  of  war  and  commerce, 
and  the  reasons  for  which  privileges  are  conceded  to  the 
former  within  the  territory  of  foreign  countries,  and  even 
in  giving  the  ai^uments  by  which  the  French  view  as 
to  the  position  of  merchant  vessels  in  foreign  ports  is  sup- 
ported, to  show  that  the  analogy  between  the  two  classes  of 
vessels  is  not  close  enough  to  require  that  a  mode  of  treat- 
ing the  one  shall  be  extended  to  the  other  at  the  cost  of 
a  reversal  of  usage.  And  usage,  so  far  as  merchant  vessels 
was  concerned,  was  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine 
of  territoriality. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  theory  was  thus  destitute  of 
foundation,  it  has  always  had  a  certain  number  of  adherents, 
rt  is  probably  adopted  definitively  by  several  states,  it  is  pro- 
fessed by  living  or  recent  writers  of  current  authority,  and 
its  influence  is  no  doubt  felt  in  much  that  is  written  against 
the  established  customs  of  maritime  war. 

Its  inad-  The  modem  advocates  of  the  doctrine  are  somewhat  too 
*  apt  to  affirm  that '  international  law  has  long  admitted  the 
principle  that  a  ship  leaves  the  country  to  which  it  belongs 
as  a  floating  portion  of  its  territory/  without  adducing  any- 
proof  of  its  admission.  If  they  endeavour  to  prove  the  cor- 
rectness of  their  view,  they  say  with  Mass^  that,  as  sovereignty 
cannot  be  established  over  the  seas,  jurisdiction  cannot  be 
exercised  there  except  over  property  by  the  state  owning  it^ 
*  De  la  Saisie  dee  Bfttimens  Neatres,  iom.  i.  p^«  ii.  ch.  ii.  §  6. 
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I 
and  that  acts  done  on  the  high  seas  under  the  flag  of  a  state  PART  II.  i 

are  reputed  to  be  done  on  the  soil  of  that  stated     Both      L  * 

statements  are  inconsistent  with  the  facts.     They  are  only 

tme  of  cases  in  which  no  other  state  than  that  to  which  a 

Tessel  belongs  has  an  interest  in  also  exercising  jurisdiction ; 

they  are  true  of  the  effect  of  births,  wills,  &c.,  but  they  are  i 

not  true,  for  example,  when  a  vessel  carries  goods  contraband 

of  war,  the  seizure  of  which  upon  neutral  territory  would  be 

a  gross  violation  of  sovereignty. 

International  law  indeed  as  laid  down  by  these  writers 

themselves   is  inconsistent  with   the  principle  which  they 

I  Blimtachl],  §  317  ;  Masii^  liv.  ii.  tit.  i.  ch.  ii.  Beot.  ii.  §  10,  art.  i.  See  also 
Heffter,  (  78 ;  HautefeuOle,  Droits  et  DeToin  des  Neutree,  tit.  yi.  ch.  i.  sect.  I ; 
Negrin,  95. 

Ortolan  (Dip.  de  la  Mer,  liv.  ii.  oh.  z)  i^pean  to  hold  that  merohant  yesseb 
an  temtorial  upon  the  ocean,  and  lose  their  territorial  character  on  entering 
temtorial  waters. 

Hie  territoriality  of  merchant  veeselB  is  not  admitted  bj  Ijampredi  (Com.  dei 
Pop.  Kent,  ptw  i.  §  zi),  Wheaton  (Elem.  pt.  ii.  ch.  ii.  $  10),  Manning  (375, 
Abd/sed.),  Riqaelme  (i.  a  a  a).  Twigs  (i.  (  159),  Fiore  (pt.  ii.  ch.  t.  ed.  1868), 
Haroonrt  (Letters  of  Historicns,  No.  x). 

Hie  doctrine  of  the  non-territoriality  of  merchant  vesseU  has  always  been 
strongly,  and  often  too  strongly,  held  by  Knglish  governments.  Its  position  in 
their  -view  at  the  b^finning  of  the  present  oentory  was  expressed  without 
enggeration  by  Lord  Stowell  when  he  said  that  '  the  great  and  fundamental 
prineiidB  of  British  maritime  jurispradence  is,  that  ships  upon  the  high  seas 
compose  no  part  of  the  territory  of  a  state.  Hie  surrender  of  this  principle 
would  be  a  yirtual  surrender  of  the  belligerent  rights  of  this  country.'  (Sir  W. 
Seott)  Report  in  Impressment  Papers,  1804,  quoted  in  Append,  to  Report  of 
Naturalisation  Commission,  p.  3a.)  The  doctrine  was  not  only  maintained  to 
the  foil,  but  in  dealing  with  impressment  it  was  pushed  beyond  its  natural 
limits,  and  was  converted  into  an  assertion  of  concurrent  jurisdiction,  not  by  way 
of  a  customary  exception,  but  as  a  matter  of  principle  independently  of  general 
omsent.  Of  course  the  conduct  of  England  at  the  period  in  question  had  much 
to  do  with  the  vivacity  which  has  been  displayed  by  the  fiction  with  which  her 
doctrine  was  incompatible ;  and  it  tended  to  drive  the  United  States  into  the 
opposite  extreme.  By  the  latter  power  in  fact  the  territoriality  of  the  merchant 
vesid  has  been  distinctly  asserted.  Mr.  Webster,  writing  to  Lord  Ashburton 
(Aug.  8, 1842)  with  reference  to  impressment  says,  '  Every  merchant  vessel  on 
the  seas  is  rightfully  considered  as  part  of  the  territory  of  the  country  to  which 
it  behnigs.  The  entry  therefore  into  such  vessel,  being  neutral,  by  a  belligerent^ 
is  an  act  of  foroe^  and  is  primd  /acts  a  wrong,  a  trespass,  which  can  be  justified 
ooly  when  done  for  some  purpose  allowed  to  form  a  sufiicient  justification  by  the 
Inr  of  nations.'    lb.  60. 


mrni^ 
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PART  II.  uphold.  It  is  admitted  by  the  most  thorongh-going  assertors 
CHAP.  Ti.  ^£  ^^^  territoriality  of  merchant  vessels  that  so  soon  as  the 
latter  enter  the  ports  of  a  foreign  state  they  become  sabject 
to  the  local  jurisdiction  on  all  points  in  which  the  interests 
of  the  country  are  touched ;  that  when  a  vessel  or  some  one 
on  board  has  infringed  the  local  laws  she  can  be  pursued  into 
the  open  seas,  and  can  be  brought  back,  or  the  culprit  can 
be  arrested  there ;  that  in  time  of  war  a  merchant  ship  can 
be  seized  and  condemned  for  carriage  of  contraband  or  breach 
of  blockade.  Now  it  was  long  ago  pointed  out  that  if  a 
merchant  vessel  is  part  of  the  territory  of  her  state  she  must 
always  be  part  of  it  K  The  fiction  is  meaningless  unless  it 
conveys  that  a  merchant  ship  is  clothed  with  the  characteristic 
attributes  of  territory,  and  among  these  are  inviolability  at 
all  times  and  under  all  circumstances  short  of  a  pressing 
necessity  of  self-preservation  on  the  part  of  another  power 
than  that  to  which  the  territory  belongs,  and  exclusiveness  of 
jurisdiction  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  abated  by  the  custom  of 
exterritoriality,  which  of  course  cannot  be  brought  into  use  as 
against  a  ship.  This  however  the  fiction  does  not  convey. 
Under  the  confessed  practice  of  nations  the  alleged  territorial 
character  disappears  whenever  foreign  states  have  strong 
motives  for  ignoring  it.  It  cannot  be  seriously  argued  that 
a  new  and  arbitrary  principle  has  been  admitted  into  law 
so  long  as  a  large  part  of  universally  accepted  practice  is 
incompatible  with  it,  and  while  at  the  same  time  its  legal 
character  is  denied  both  by  important  states  and  by  writers 
of  weight. 
Limits  of  §  77-  Putting  aside  the  fiction  of  territoriality  as  untenable, 
did;^o"of  ^*  ^^^  ^®  taken  for  granted  that  the  jurisdiction  exercised 
ft  Btftto       by  a  state  over  its  merchant  vessels  upon  the  ocean  is  eon« 

over  its  ,,...  -.  i-ni 

merchant    Ceded  to  it  in  Virtue  of  its  ownership  of  them  as  property  m  a 

nwr^tOTri-  P'*^  where  no  local  jurisdiction  exists ;  this  being  a  reason* 

*<^"**^         able  theory,  and  the  only  one  which  enters  into  competition 

with  the  doctrine  of  territoriality.    It  only  remains  therefore 

*  MAUiiiiis'j  376. 
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to  see  what  are  the  limits  of  the  jarisdietion  thus  possessed.  PART  II. 

As  might  be  expected,  it  is  saiBcient  to  provide  for  the  good 

order  of  the  seas,  and  excludes  foreign  jurisdiction  until  g^ve 
reason  can  be  shown  for  its  exercise.  Its  extent  may  be 
defined  as  follows.    A  state  has — 

1.  Administrative  and  criminal  jurisdiction  so  as  to  bring 
all  acts  cognisable  under  these  heads,  whether  done  hj 
subjects  or  foreigners,  under  the  disciplinary  authority  estab- 
lished in  virtue  of  state  control  on  board  the  ship  and 
under  the  authority  of  the  state  tribunals  \ 

2.  Fall  civil  jurisdiction  over  subjects  on  board,  and  civil 
jurisdiction  over  foreigners  to  the  extent  and  for  the  purposes 
that  it  is  exercised  over  them  on  the  soil  of  the  state,  unless 
partial  exemption  is  given  to  them  when  on  board  ship  by 
the  municipal  law  of  the  state. 

3.  Protective  jurisdiction  to  the  extent  of  guarding  the 
vessel  against  interference  of  any  kind  on  the  part  of  other 
powers,  unless  she  commits  acts  of  hostility  against  them,  or 
does  certain  acts  during  war  between  two  or  more  of  them 
which  belligerents  are  permitted  to  restrain  ^^  or  finally, 
escapes  into  non-territorial  waters  after  committing,  or  after 
some  one  on  board  has  committed^  an  infraction  of  the  law  of 
a  foreign  country  within  the  territory  of  the  latter. 

A  state  is  responsible  for  all  acts  of  hostility  against 


^  It  is  woiih  while  to  note  that  an  effect  of  this  juriediction  is  to  Bometimes 
cbttDge  the  character  of  continuing  actft,  done  partly  in  foreign  territorial  waters 
and  partly  on  the  high  leas,  so  that  acts  innocent  under  foreign  jurisdiction 
may  become  punishable  when  the  vessel  by  issuing  from  it  becomes  subject  to 
the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  its  own  country.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Beg.  ▼.  Lesley, 
the  defendant,  who  was  master  of  a  merchant  vessel,  entered  into  a  contract 
with  the  Chilian  goremment  to  bring  over  to  England  certain  Chilian  subjects, 
who  had  been  sentenced*  to  banishment.  The  banished  persons  were  put  on 
board,  and  were  retained  on  board,  against  their  will.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
vessel  in  "KngUiMl  the  defendant  was  indicted  and  convicted  for  false  imprison- 
ment ;  it  being  held  that  the  detention  of  his  unwilling  passengers,  though 
perfectly  justified  within  Chilian  waters,  became  unlawfid  so  soon  as  the  vessel 
crossed  their  boundary.    Bell's  Crown  Cases  Beserved,  aao. 

'  See  Ft  It.  chaps,  y,  vi,  viL 
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PART  II.  another  state  done  on  the  ocean  by  a  merchant  vessel  belongf^ 

CHAP    TTY 

'    '   ing  to  it,  and  it  is  boand  to  offer  the  means  of  obtaining 

redress  in   its  courts  for  wrongful  acts  committed  against 

foreign  individuals  by  her  or  by  persons  on  board  her.     It 

is   not   responsible   for  those  acts  above  mentioned   which 

belligerents   are  permitted   to   restrain,  or  for  acts,  to   be 

defined  presently,  which  constitute  piracy. 

JuriBdic-        §  78.  With  respect  to  ships  of  war  and  other  public  ships 

public^*'    little  need  be  said.     The  fiction  of  territoriality  is  useless, 

vesBols.      ]^^^  ^^  jg  harmless ;  because  it  cannot  cause  larger  privileges 

to  be  attributed  to  such  vessels  than  they  are  acknowledged 

for  other  reasons  to  possess.     They  represent  the  sovereignty 

and  independence  of  their  state  more  iully  than  anything  else 

can  represent  it  on  the  ocean ;  they  can  only  be  met  by  their 

equals  there;    and  equals  cannot  exercise  jurisdiction  over 

equals.     The  jurisdiction  of  their  own  state  over  them  is 

therefore  exclusive  under  all  circumstances,  and  any  act  of 

interference  with  them  on  the  part  of  a  foreign  state  is  an 

act  of  war. 

Jurisdic-        §  79.  It  follows  from  the  amount  of  jurisdiction  possessed 

Btate^over  ^7  ^  Country  over  its  vessels  upon  the  ocean  that  a  state 

foreigners   concedes  to  a  foreiffu  power  concurrent  jurisdiction  over  its 

in  its  snips.  o      JT  u 

subjects  serving  or  taking  passage  in  ships  belonging  to  the 
latter.  All  acts  done,  or  things  occurring,  on  board  have  the 
same  civil  or  criminal  value  relatively  to  the  foreign  state^ 
and  entail  the  same  consequences^  as  if  done  within  the 
territory  of  the  latter.  On  the  other  hand,  the  state  of 
which  the  subjects  are  on  board  a  foreign  ship  may  of  course 
appreciate  such  acts  or  occurrences  in  whatever  way  it  chooses, 
and  may  afiix  what  consequences  it  likes  to  them^  as  within 
its  own  territory. 
Pursuit  of       §  80.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  when  a  vessel,  or  some 

ft  vessel 

into  non-  oue  ou  board  her,  while  within  foreign  territory  commits  an 
wfttere"  infraction  of  its  laws  she  may  be  pursued  into  the  open  seas, 
for  infouj-  a^d  there  arrested.     It  must  be  added  that  this  can  only  be 

tionsoflaw  "^ 

committed  done  when  the  pursuit  is  commenced  while  the  vessel  is  still 
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wiihin  the  territorial  waters  or  has  only  jast  escaped  from  PART  II. 
them^.     The  reason  for  the  permission  seems  to  be  that  ^^^'  ^^' 
porBoit  nnder  these  circmnstances  is  a  continuation  of  an^^!®"^- 
act  of  jurisdiction  which  has  been  begun,  or  which  but  for  waters. 
the  accident  of  immediate  escape  would  have  been  begun, 
within  the  territory  itself^  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  permit 
it  in  order  to  enable  the  territorial  jurisdiction  to  be  efficiently 
exercised*      The   restriction   of   the  permission   within    the 
bounds  stated  may  readily  be  explained  by  the  abuses  which 
would  spring  &om  a  right  to  waylay  and  bring  in  ships  at  a 
sabsequent  time,  when  the  identity  of  the  vessel  or  of  the 
persons  on  board  might  be  doubtful. 

§  8 1.  Pirates,  accordiug  to  Bynkershoek  ^,  are  persons  who  Piracy, 
depredate  by  sea  or  land  without  authority  from  a  sovereign. 
The  definition,  like  most  other  definitions  of  pirates  and 
piracy^  is  at  once  too  wide  and  too  narrow  to  correspond 
exactly  with  the  acts  which  are  now  held  to  be  piratical,  but 
it  may  serve  as  a  starting-point  by  directing  attention  to  the 
external  characteristic  by  which^  next  to  their  violent  nature, 
they  are  chiefly  marked.  Piracy  includes  acts  differing  much 
from  each  other  in  kind  and  in  moral  value ;  but  one  thing 
they  all  have  in  common ;  they  are  done  under  conditions 
which  render  it  impossible  or  unfair  to  hold  any  state  re- 
sponsible for  their  commission.  A  pirate  either  belongs  to 
no  state  or  organised  political  society,  or  by  the  nature 
of  his  act  he  has  shown  his  intention  and  his  power  to  reject 
the  authority  of  that  to  which  he  is  properly  subject.  So 
long  as  acts  of  violence  are  done  tinder  the  authority  of  the 
state,  or  in  such  way  as  not  to  involve  its  supersession,  the 
state  is  responsible,  and  it  alone  exercises  jurisdiction.  If  a 
commissioned  vessel  of  war  indulge  in  illegal  acts,  recourse 
can  be  had  to  its  government  for  redress;  if  a  sailor  com- 
mits a  murder  on  board  a  vessel  the  authority  of  the  state 
to  which  it  belongs  is  not  displaced,  and  its  laws  are  able 

»  Blantsohli,  $  34a  ;  Woolsey,  5  58. 
'  QiuMt.  Jnr.  Pab.  lib.  i.  cap.  xvii. 
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PABTll.  to  assert  themselves;   but  if  a  body  of  men  of  uncertain 

1.  *  origin  seize  upon  a  vessel  and  scour  the  ocean  for  plunder^ 

no  one  nation  has  more  right  of  control  over  them^  or  more 
responsibility  for  their  doings,  than  another,  and  if  the  crew 
of  a  ship  takes  possession  of  it  after  confining  or  murdering 
the  captain,  legitimate  authority  has  disappeared  for  the 
moment,  and  it  is  uncertain  for  how  long  it  may  be  kept 
out.  Hence  every  nation  may  seize  and  punish  a  pirate^  and 
hence,  in  the  strong  language  of  judges  and  writers  whose 
minds  have  dwelt  mainly  upon  piracy  of  a  particular  sort^  he 
is  reputed  to  be  the  enemy  of  the  whole  human  race. 

When  the  distinctive  mark  of  piracy  is  seen  to  be  inde- 
pendence or  rejection  of  state  or  other  equivalent  authority, 
it  becomes  clear  that  definitions  are  inadequate  which,  as 
frequently  happens,  embrace  only  depredations  or  acts  of 
violence  done  animo  furanii.  If  a  vessel  belonging  to  an 
extinguished  state  were  to  keep  the  seas  after  the  national 
identity  had  been  wholly  lost^  and  were  to  sink  the  vessels 
and  kill  the  subjects  of  the  victorious  state,  the  intention  to 
plunder  would  be  absent^  but  the  act  at  bottom  would  be  the 
same  as  one  in  which  thi^t  intention  was  present.  In  both 
cases  the  acts  done  would  be  acts  of  violence  committed  by 
persons  having  no  right  to  perform  them  without  authority 
from  a  politically  organised  society,  but  having  no  such 
society  behind  them ;  and  in  both  cases  they  would  be  acts 
for  which  no  remedy  could  be  obtained  except  upon  the 
persons  by  whom  they  were  done. 

It  may  on  the  other  hand  be  worth  while  to  remark  that 
a  satisfactory  definition  of  piracy  must  expressly  exclude  all 
acts  by  which  the  authority  of  the  state  or  other  political 
society  is  not  openly  or  by  implication  repudiated.  Probably 
it  is  never  intended  to  convey  anything  else,  but  the  language 
of  some  writers  is  sufficiently  loose  to  render  it  uncertain 
whether  cases  even  of  common  robbery,  cognisable  only  by 
the  sovereign  of  the  criminals,  might  not  fiftU  within  the 
scope  of  the  words  used. 
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It  is  generally  said  that  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  PART  IX. 

CHAP    VI 

piratical  character  of  an  act  is  the  absence  of  authority  to     L 

do  it  derived  from  any  sorereign  state.  Different  language 
would  no  doubt  have  been  employed  if  sufficient  attention 
had  been  earlier  given  to  societies  actually  independent, 
though  not  recognised  as  sovereign.  Most  acts  which 
become  piratical  through  being  done  without  due  authority 
are  acts  of  war  when  done  under  the  authority  of  a  state; 
and  as  societies  to  which  belligerent  rights  have  been  granted 
have  equal  rights  with  permanently  established  states  for  the 
purposes  of  war^  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that  all  such  acts 
authorised  by  them  are  done  under  due  authority.  Whether 
the  same  can  be  said  of  acts  done  under  the  authority  of 
politically  organised  societies  which  are  not  yet  recognised  as 
belligerent  may  appear  more  open  to  argument,  though  the 
conclusion  can  hardly  be  different.  Such  societies  being  un- 
known to  international  law^  they  have  no  power  to  give  a 
l^al  character  to  acts  of  any  kind ;  at  first  sight  consequently 
acts  of  war  done  under  their  authority  must  seem  to  be  at 
least  technically  piratical.  But  it  is  by  the  performance  of 
such  acts  that  independence  is  established  and  its  existence 
proved ;  when  done  with  a  certain  amount  of  success  they 
justify  the  concession  of  belligerent  privileges;  when  so 
done  as  to  show  that  independence  will  be  permanent  they 
compel  rec(^ition  as  a  state.  It  is  impossible  to  pretend 
that  acts  which  are  done  for  the  purpose  of  setting  up  a 
1^1  state  of  things,  and  which  may  in  fact  have  already 
snoeeeded  in  setting  it  up,  are  piratical  for  want  of  an 
extenuil  recognition  of  their  validity,  when  the  grant  of  that 
ree(^ition  is  properly  dependent  in  the  main  upon  the 
existence  of  such  a  condition  of  affairs  as  can  only  be  pro- 
duced by  the  very  acts  in  question.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
require  a  claimant  to  justify  his  claim  by  doing  acts  for 
which  he  may  be  hanged.  Besides,  though  the  absence  of 
competent  authority  is  the  test  of  piracy,  its  essence  consists 
in  the  pursuit  of  private^  as  contrasted  with  public^  ends. 
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FART  II.  Primarilj  the  pirate  is  a  man  who  satisfies  his  personal 
cHAP^i.  gj^^  Qy  jjjg  personal  vengeanoe  by  robbery  or  murder  in 
places  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  a  state.  The  man  who  acts 
with  a  public  object  may  do  like  acts  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
his  moral  attitude  is  different,  and  the  acts  themselves  will 
be  kept  within  well-marked  bounds.  He  is  not  only  not  the 
enemy  of  the  human  race,  but  he  is  the  enemy  solely  of  a 
particular  state.  The  only  reason  therefore  for  punishing 
him  as  a  pirate  is  that  an  unrecognised  political  society 
cannot  offer  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  agents  employed 
by  it  will  not  make  the  warlike  operations  in  which  they  are 
engaged  a  cloak  for  indiscriminate  plunder  and  violence. 
The  reason  seems  hardly  adequate.  It  is  enough  that  the 
power  must  always  exist  to  treat  them  as  pirates  so  soon  as 
they  actually  overstep  the  limits  of  political  action.  The 
true  view  then  would  seem  to  be  that  acts  which  are  allowed 
in  war,  when  authorised  by  a  politically  organised  society^ 
are  not  piratical.  Whether  a  particular  society  is  or  is  not 
politically  organised  is  a  question  of  fact  which  must  be 
decided  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Usually  piracy  is  spoken  of  as  occurring  only  upon  the 
high  seas.  If  however  a  body  of  pirates  land  upon  an  island 
unappropriated  by  a  civilised  power,  and  rob  and  murder  a 
trader  who  may  be  carrying  on  commerce  there  with  the 
savage  inhabitants,  they  are  guilty  of  a  crime  possessing 
all  the  marks  of  commonplace  professional  piracy.  In  so 
&r  as  any  definitions  of  piracy  exclude  such  acts,  and 
others  done  by  pirates  elsewhere  than  on  the  ocean  but  of 
the  kind  which  would  be  called  piratical  if  done  there, 
the  omission  may  be  assumed  to  be  accidental.  Piracy 
no  doubt  cannot  take  place  independently  of  the  sea^  under 
the  conditions  at  least  of  modem  civilisation ;  but  a  pirate 
does  not  so  lose  his  piratical  character  by  landing  within 
state  territory  that  piratical  acts  done  on  shore  cease  to  be 
piraticaP. 

*  MoUoy  (bk.  i.  oh.  iv.  §  i)  describe  ft  innte  fts  '  ft  sea  ihief,  ft  hoetis 
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If  the  foregoing  remarks  are  well  fonnded,  piracy  may  be  PABT  li. 
oud  to  consist  in  acts  of  violence  done  upon   the  ocean  or  ^^^'  ^^' 
unappropriated  lands^   or  within    the    territory  of  a  state  ^^  what  it 
&Tough  descent  firom  the   sea^  by  a  body  of  men   acting 
independently  of  any  politically  organised  society. 

The  yarioos  acts  which  are  recognised  or  alleged  to  be 
piratical  may  be  classed  as  follows : — 

I.  Bobbery  or  attempt  at  robbery  of  a  vessel,  by  force  orClMiifioa- 
intimidation,  either  by  way  of  attack  from  withont,  or  by  ^^^h  are 


ni  geoima,  who  to  enrioh  hunself,  either  by  sarpriBe  or  open  foroe,  set* 
vpom  meECchants  or  other  traders  by  sea.*  CaaaregiB  (due.  bdy.  4)  says,  '  proprie 
|nnla  iHe  dicxtor  qui  mne  patentibns  alicajiis  principis  ez  propria  tantnm  et 
pRvata  fluictoEritate  per  mare  disoorrit  depredendi  causa.'  Kent  (Gomm.  i.  1 83) 
ealls  pirmcy '  a  robbery  or  a  forcible  depredation  on  the  high  seas,  without  lawful 
anthori^,  and  done  animo  farandi,  and  in  the  spirit  and  intention  of  nniversal 
hostility.'  Wheaton  (Elem.  pt.  ii.  ch.  ii.  §  15)  defines  piracy  as  being  '  the 
offcBoe  of  depredating  on  the  seas,  without  being  authorised  by  any  sovereign 
state,  or  with  oOTomissions  from  different  sovereigns  at  war  with  each  other.* 
Bifjadme  (L  237)  says  that  '  los  piratas,  segun  la  ley  de  las  naciones,  son 
squeQos  que  corren  los  mares  por  su  propia  autoridad,  y  no  bajo  el  pabellon 
de  nn  Estado  dvilizado,  para  ocxneter  toda  olase  de  desalueros  )k  mano  armada, 
ja  en  pas  ya  en  guerra,  contra  los  buques  de  todos  loe  pueblos.'  Ortolan  (Dip. 
de  la  Her,  lir.  ii.  ch.  zi)  considers  that  *  ^  proprement  parler,  dans  le  sens  le 
phis  reatreint  et  le  plus  g^n^ralement  adopts,  les  pirates  on  fovbans  sont  ceuz 
qui  eoment  les  mors  de  leur  propre  autoritd,  poor  y  commettre  des  actes  de 
depredation,  pillant  k  main  ann^e,  soit  en  temps  de  paiz,  soit  en  temps  de 
goene^  les  navires  de  toutes  les  nations,  sans  faire  aucune  distinction  que  celle 
qui  lenr  oonylent  pour  assurer  Timpunit^  de  leurs  m^faits.'  Fhillimore  (i. 
f  eoeliii)  calls  piracy  '  an  assault  upon  vessels  navigated  on  the  high  seas,  com- 
mitted ammo  fnrandi,  whether  the  robbery  or  forcible  depredation  be  effected 
or  not,  and  whether  or  not  it  be  accompanied  by  murder  or  personal  injury.' 
Heffier  ()  104)  says  that  it '  oonsiste  dans  I'arrestation  et  dans  la  prise  violente 
de  navires  et  des  Mens  qui  s'y  troavent,  dans  on  but  de  lucre  et  sans  justifier 
d'une  oommisnon  d^vr^  )k  cet  effet  par  un  gouvemement  responsable.* 
Blxmtachli  ((  343)  lays  down  that  '  les  navires  sont  oonsid^r^s  comme  pirates, 
qui  sans  raatorisation  d'une  puissanoe  bellig^rante,  eherc^ent  k  s'emparer  des 
peraofDnes,  )k  fiure  du  butin  (navires  et  marohandises),  on  2k  andantir  dans  nn 
but  criminel  les  biens  d'antmi.'  Galvo  ($11 34)  understands  by  piracy  '  tout  vol 
CQ  pillage  d'nn  navire  ami,  toute  depredation,  tout  aote  de  violence  ccmmis  2k 
mam  annitfe  en  pleine  mer  oontre  la  personne  ou  les  biens  d'un  Stranger,  soit  en 
tempa  de  paiz,  soit  en  temps  de  guerre.' 

Bernard  (The  Neut.  of  Great  Britain,  118)  and  Dana  (Notes  to  Wheaton, 
KoB.  83-4)  have  valuable  remarks  on  what  does,  and  what  does  not,  constitute 
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PART  11.  way  of  revolt  of  the  crew  and  conversion  of  the  vessel  and 
oHAP.  VI.   ^j.gQ  Ijq  their  own  use. 

piratical,  2.  Depredation  upon  two  belligerents  at  war  with  one 
aUeged  to  another  under  commissions  granted  by  each  of  them, 
be  piratical.  ^^  Depredations  committed  at  sea  upon  the  public  or 
private  vessels  of  a  state,  or  descents  upon  its  territory  from 
the  sea  by  persons  not  acting  under  the  authority  of  any 
politically  organised  community^  notwithstanding  that  the 
objects  of  the  persons  so  acting  may  be  professedly  political. 
Strictly  all  acts  which  can  be  thus  described  must  be  regarded 
as  in  a  sense  piratical.  In  the  most  respectable  instances 
they  are  acts  of  war  which,  being  done  in  places  where 
international  law  alone  rules,  or  from  such  places  as  a  base, 
and  being  therefore  capable  of  justification  only  through 
international  law,  are  nevertheless  done  by  persons  who  do 
not  even  satisfy  the  conditions  precedent  of  an  attempt  to 
become  subjects  of  law,  and  who  cannot  consequently  claim 
like  unrecognised  political  societies  to  be  endeavouring  to 
establish  their  position  as  such.  Often  however  the  true 
character  of  the  acts  in  question  is  far  from  corresponding 
with  their  legal  aspect.  Sometimes  they  are  wholly  political 
in  their  objects  and  are  directed  solely  against  a  particular 
state,  with  careful  avoidance  of  depredation  or  attack  upon 
the  persons  or  property  of  the  subjects  of  other  states.  In 
such  cases,  though  the  acts  done  are  piratical  with  reference 
to  the  state  attacked,  they  are  for  practical  purposes 
not  piratical  with  reference  to  other  states,  becatise  they 
neither  interfere  with  nor  menace  the  safety  of  those  states 
nor  the  general  good  order  of  the  seas.  It  will  be  seen 
presently  that  the  difference  between  piracy  of  this  kind  and 
piracy  in  its  coarser  forms  has  a  bearing  upon  usi^  with 
respect  to  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction. 

4.  A  disposition  has  occasionally  been  shown  to  regard  as 
pirates  persons  taking  letters  of  marque  from  one  of  two 
belligerents,  their  own  state  being  at  peace  with  the  other 
belligerent.    In  1839,  France  being  at  war  with  Mexico, 
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Admiral  Baadin,  oommandiog  the  fleet  of  the  fonner  power,  PART  II. 

notified  that  every  privateer  sailing  under  the  Mexican  fiag^     L 

of  which  the  captain  and  two-thirds  of  the  crew  were  not 
Mexican  subjects  hy  birth,  would  be  considered  piratical  and 
treated  as  such ;  and  in  1846,  during  the  war  of  the  United 
States  with  Mexico,  President  Polk  suggested  in  a  message 
to  Congress  that  it  might  be  a  question  for  the  criminal 
courts  to  decide  whether  bearers  of  commissions,  issued  in 
blank  by  the  Mexican  government,  and  sold  to  foreigners 
by  its  agents  abroad,  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  pirates^. 
That  the  views  entertained  by  the  French  and  American 
governments  on  these  occasions  were  at  variance  with  usage  is 
confessed,  bat  some  writers  hold  that  usage  ought  to  be 
modified  in  conformity  with  them.  It  is  argued  that  the 
change  should  be  made  because  vessels  acting  in  the  manner 
contemplated  would  be  disavowed  by  the  state  to  which  they 
properly  belong,  and  because  it  would  decline  to  be  responsible 
for  them;  because,  on  the  other  hand,  they  do  not  belong 
to  the  state  of  which  they  carry  the  commission,  since 
*  they  iulfil  none  of  the  conditions  required  for  the  impress 
of  a  national  character;'  they  are  thus  destitute  of  any 
nationality.  The  reasoning  does  not  appear  to  be  very 
condosive.  A  vessel  cannot  be  treated  as  piratical  for  the 
mere  absence  of  a  clear  national  character,  because  a  clear 
national  character  is  at  least  as  much  wanting  to  the  vessels 
of  a  simply  belligerent  community  as  to  foreign  vessels 
employed  by  a  sovereign  state.     In  both  cases,   the  acts 

1  Ortolan,  Dip.  de  la  Mer,  liv.  ii.  ch.  xi,  and  Annexe  H.  The  United  States 
^ypctt  to  have  made  it  an  object  of  their  policy  to  Beonre  by  treaty  from  other 
ttiteB  that  the  acceptance  of  letters  of  marque  by  the  subjects  of  a  state  from 
oae  foreign  country  against  another  should  be  reckoned  piracy ;  see  treaties 
with  France,  1778  (De  Martens,  Bee  ii.  597) ;  Netherlands,  178a  (id.  iii. 
447);  Sweden,  1783  (ib.  576);  Prussia,  1785  (id.  iv.  45),  and  i8a8  (Nouv. 
Bee  Tii.  615);  England,  1794  (Bee.  v.  678);  Central  America,  1825  (Nout. 
Bee  Yi.  836);  BrasU,  i8a8  (id.  ix.  34)  ;  Chile,  183a  (id.  xi.  447) ;  Venezuela^ 
1836  (id.  xiiL  564);  Peru-Bolivia,  1836  (id.  yi.  iia);  Ecuador,  1836 
(KouT.  Bee.  G^n.  iy.  317);  Guatemala^  1849  G^*  ^^*  3^^)'  ^<^  Salyador, 
1850  (id.  XV.  77). 
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PART  11.  purporting  to  be  done  being  in  themselves  permissible,  or  afc 

L  *  least   not  criminal,  when   authorised  by  a   state  or  other 

political  community,  and  criminal  when  not  so  authorised, 
the  essential  point  must  be  that  a  responsible  state  or 
equivalent  of  a  state  shall  really  exist ;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
maintain  that  the  grant  of  letters  of  marque  or  commissions 
to  foreign  vessels  does  not  impose  complete  responsibility 
upon  the  government  issuing  them.  That  a  practice  of 
granting  such  letters  or  commissions  would  be  highly- 
objectionable,  and  that  it  would  give  rise  to  the  most  serious 
abuses,  is  indisputable ;  but  to  say  this,  and  to  say  that  the 
persons  receiving  them  ought  to  be  treated  as  pirates,  are  two 
very  distinct  things.  The  true  safeguard  against  the  evils 
which  would  spring  &om  the  practice  would  be  to  conclude 
treaties  binding  the  contracting  powers  not  to  issue  such 
letters  or  commissions.  Fortunately  the  smallness  of  the 
number  of  states  which  have  not  now  become  signataries  of 
the  Declamtion  of  Pftris  renders  the  question  of  little  im- 
portance. It  would  indeed  be  hardly  worth  discussing  bat 
for  the  opportunity  which  it  gives  of  indicating  that  the 
true  nature  of  piracy  has  been  consistently  observed  in  the 
formation  of  authoritative  custom^. 
iPresnmp-  It  follows  from  the  intimacy  of  the  connection  between  a 
favour  of  ^^^  ^^<^  ^^  public  vcssels  that  acts  done  by  the  latter  most 
Sn<»or    ^^*y®  ^  presumed  in  the  absence  of  distinct  proof  to  the 

a  public     contrary  to  be  done  under  the  authority  of  the  state.     What- 

T6880I 

doing  acts  ever  therefore  may  be  the  nature  of  the  acts  done  by  a  ship  of 

^  Ortolan,  Dip.  de  la  Mer,  liv.  ij.cli.xi;  CalTo,  i  1145.  Treaties  binding 
the  contracting  powers  not  to  issae  letters  of  marque  to  subjeeta  of  neutral 
states  were  formerly  firequent.  Besides  the  treaties  between  the  United  States 
and  other  powers  already  cited,  see  those  between  England  and  f^anoej,  1786 
(De  Martens,  Rec.  iv.  157) ;  Denmark  and  Genoa^  1789  (ib.  447) ;  Russia  and 
Sweden,  1801  (id.  vii.  331) ;  United  States  and  Central  America^  1835  (Noav. 
Bee.  vi  836) ;  United  States  and  Columbia^  1824  (id.  vi  looa) ;  France  and 
Venezuela,,  1843  (Nouv.  Rec.  G^n,  v.  170);  France  and  Chile,  1853  (id.  xvi. 
9) ;  France  and  Honduras,  1856  (id.  ni.  ii.  153) ;  France  and  New  Grenada^ 
1857  (ib.  164);  France  and  San  Salvador,  1858  (ib.  176);  France  and  Nicaragujk 
1859  (ib.  190). 
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war  or  other  public  vessel,  it  cannot  be  treated  as  a  pirate  part  ll. 
onleBS  it  has  evidently  thrown  off  its  allegiance  to  the  state  ^^'  ^^' 
under  circumstances  which  prevent  it  from  being  looked  upon  primdfacU 
as  the  instrument  of  another  politically  organised  community, 
or  unless  under  like  circumstances  it  has  been  declared  to  be 
piratical  by  the  legitimate  ^vemment.     Unless  one  or  other 
of  these  things  has  occurred,  redress  for  excesses  committed 
by  it  can  only  be  sought,  as  the  case  may  demand^  either 
from  the  regular  government  of  the  state  or  from  that  of 
its  seceded  portion* 

As  a  general  rule  the  vessels  of  all  nations  have  a  right  Jurisdic* 
to  seize  a  pirate  and  to  bring  him  in  for  trial  and  punish- pintes. 
ment  by  the  courts  of  their  own  country  irrespectively  of  his 
nationality  or  of  the  nationality,  if  any^  of  the  vessel  in  which 
he  may  be  found ;  and  when  weighty  reasons  exist  for  suspect- 
ing that  a  vessel  is  piratical  all  ships  of  war  have  a  right  to 
Tisit  her  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  her  true  character. 
When  however  piratical  acts  have  a  political  object,  and  are 
directed  solely  against  a  particular  state^  it  is  not  the  practice 
for  states  other  than  that  attacked  to  seize,  and  still  less  to 
pnnish,  the  persons  committing  them.  It  would  be  others 
wise,  so  far  as  seizure  is  concerned^  with  respect  to  vessels 
manned  by  persons  acting  with  a  political  object,  if  the  crew^ 
in  the  course  of  carrying  out  their  object,  committed  acts 
of  violence  against  ships  of  other  states  than  that  against 
which  their  political  operation  was  aimed,  and  the  mode  in 
which  the  crew  were  dealt  with  would  probably  depend  upon 
the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

§  8a.  Some  of  the  points  connected  with  piracy  of  a  more 
or  less  political  complexion  may  be  illustrated  from  recent 
occurrences. 

In  1873  a  communalist  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  Cases  of 
south-east  of  Spain,  and  the  Spanish  squadron  stationed  atg^^^J*^ 
Gaithagena  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents.    The  crews  ^"^****" 
of  the  vessels  composing  the  squadron  were  proclaimed  pirates 
hj  the  government  of  Madrid,  and  it  became  necessary  for 
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PAKT  XL  states  having  vessels  of  war  in  the  western  Mediterranean 
CHAP.  VI.  ^^  instruct  the  commanders  as  to  the  line  of  conduct  to  be 
adopted  by  them.  Instructions  were  accordingly  given  by 
the  governments  of  England,  France  and  Germany ;  these, 
though  communicated  by  each  government  to  the  others^  were 
drawn  up  and  issued  without  previous  concert;  they  were 
however  so  similar  as  to  be  nearly  identical.  French  and 
German  naval  commanders  were  ordered  to  allow  freedom 
of  action  to  the  insurgent  vessels  so  long  as  the  lives  or 
the  property  of  subjects  of  their  respective  states  were  not 
threatened ;  the  orders  given  to  British  officers  differed  only 
in  directing  interference,  in  the  case  of  danger  to  Italian  aa 
well  as  to  English  persons  or  property.  If  in  the  course  of 
any  interference  which  might  be  needed,  Spanish  persons  or 
ships  were  captured,  British  commanders  were  to  hand  over 
their  prisoners  and  the  property  seized  to  the  agents  of  the 
government  of  Madrid.  Thus,  the  piracy  of  the  Cartha- 
genians  being  political,  no  criminal  jurisdiction  was  assumed 
over  them ;  and  though  the  right  of  summary  action  was 
asserted^  its  exercise  was  limited  to  the  requirements  of  self- 
protection*. 
Huascar,  ^^  1 87 7  a  revolutionary  movement  took  place  in  Peru^ 
the  first  step  in  which  consisted  in  the  seizure  at  Callao  of 
the  ironclad  Huascar  by  the  crew  and  some  of  her  officers. 
The  ship  got  under  weigh  immediately  for  Iquique,  where  it 
was  expected  that  the  leader  of  the  movement  would  be  met, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  days,  apparently  while  on 
her  way  thither,  she  took  a  supply  of  coals  from  a  British 
ship  without  making  any  arrangement  as  to  payment,  and 
also  stopped  a  British  steamer^  from  which  Colonels  Varela 
and  Espinosa^  two  government  officials,  were  taken  by  force. 
In  the  meantime  the  Peruvian  government  had  issued  a 
decree  stating  that  it  would  not  be  responsible  for  the  acts 
of  the  persons  on  board  the  Huascar,  of  whatever  nature  they 

*  Calvo,  §  1146-8. 
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might  be.  Under  these  circumstances  Admiral  de  Horsey,  part  II. 
who  w|s  in  command  of  the  English  squadron  in  the  Pacific,  ^^^•^' 
regarding  the  acts  of  the  Hnascar  as  '  piratical  against  British 
sabjects^  ships,  and  property,'  attacked  her  and  fought  an 
aetion  which  remained  undecided  at  nightfall^  so  that  the 
Hiuscar  was  able  to  escape  and  surrender  to  a  Peruvian 
squadron.  In  Peru  the  occurrence  gave  rise  to  great  ex- 
citement, in  which  the  government  shared  or  affected  to 
share,  and  a  demand  for  satisfaction  was  made  upon  England. 
There  the  question  was  referred  to  the  law  officers  of  the 
crown,  who  reported  in  effect  that  the  acts  of  the  Huascar 
were  piratical.  The  conduct  of  the  Admiral  was  in  consequence 
i4)proved,  and  the  matter  was  allowed  to  drop  by  Peru^ 

In  1873,  during  the  insurrection  of  part  of  Cuba  against  Vugimug. 
Spain,  an  affiur  took  place  of  a  widely  different  nature.  In 
1870,  the  Virg^nius,  a  vessel  registered  as  the  property  of  an 
American  citizen,  but  in  fact  belonging  to  certain  Cuban 
insargent  leaders,  set  sail  from  New  York  as  an  American 
ship,  and  after  making  sundry  voyages  for  insurgent  objects, 
found  herself  at  Kingston  in  the  first-mentioned  year.  There 
she  took  on  board  some  men  intended  to  be  landed  in  Cuba, 
and  after  also  shipping  a  quantity  of  fresh  hands,  who  were 
ignorant  of  the  true  destination  of  the  vessel,  set  sail  osten* 
sibly  for  Limon  Bay  in  Costa  Rica.  While  on  her  way  to 
Cuba,  but  upon  the  open  sea,  she  was  chased  by  and  sur- 
rendered to  the  Spanish  vessel,  the  Tornado.  She  was  taken 
into  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and  the  greater  part  of  those  on  board, 
including  several  British  subjects  shipped  in  Jamaica,  were 
shot  by  order  of  the  general  commanding  the  place.  When 
the  Yirginius  was  captured  she  was  undoubtedly  engaged 
in  an  illegal  expedition,  but  she  had  committed  no  act  of 
piracy,  she  was  sailing  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
uid  with  American  papers,  she  offered  no  resistance,  and 
was  in  fact  unfitted  both  for  offence  and  defence  by  the 

*  Pari.  Papers,  Peru,  No.  i,  1877, 
B 
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PABT  n.  character  of  her  equipment.    Althongh  therefore  the  Spanish 

CHAP    VI 

L  '  aathoritiee  had  ample  reason  for  watching  her,  for  seizipg  her 

if  she  entered  the  Cuban  territorial  waters,  and  possibly  even 
for  precautionary  seizure  upon  the  high  seas^  no  excuse 
existed  for  regarding  the  vessel  and  crew  as  piratical  at 
the  moment  of  capture.  Had  they  even  been  seized  while 
in  the  act  of  landing  the  passengers  the  business  in  which 
they  would  have  been  engaged  would  not  have  amounted  to 
piracy.  The  element  of  violence  would  have  been  wanting. 
Invasion  is  in  itself  an  act  of  violence.  But  an  invasion 
does  not  take  place  when  a  hundred  men  land  in  a  country 
without  means  of  seriously  defending  themselves,  and  when 
their  only  immediate  object  is  to  join  their  fellow  rebels 
quietly  and  without  observation.  The  British  government 
demanded  and  obtained  compensation  for  the  feunilies  of  the 
British  subjects  who  were  executed.  In  their  correspondence 
with  the  government  of  Spain  they  did  not  complain  of  the 
seizure  of  the  vessel,  or  of  the  detention  of  the  passengers 
and  crew,  but  argued  that  afber  this  had  been  effected  'no 
pretence  of  imminent  necessity  of  self-defence  could  be  all^^ 
and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Spanish  authorities  to  prosecute 
the  offenders  in  proper  form  of  law,  and  to  have  instituted 
regular  proceedings  on  a  definite  charge  before  the  execution 
of  the  prisoners;'  maintaining  further  that  had  this  been 
done  it  would  have  been  found  that  Hhere  was  no  charge 
either  known  to  the  Law  of  Nations  or  to  any  municipal 
law,  under  which  persons  in  the  situation  of  the  British 
crew  of  the  Yirginius  could  have  been  justifiably  condemned 
to  death  ^.' 

By  the  municipal  law  of  many  countries  acts  are  deemed 
piratical  and  are  punished  as  such  which  are  not  reckoned 
piratical  by  international  law.  Thus  the  slave  trade  is 
piratical  in  England  and  the  United  States ;  and  in  France 
the  crew  of  an  armed  vessel  navigating  in  time  of  peace 

*  Pftrl.  Papen,  Izzvi.  1874. 
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with  irr^ular  papers  become  pirates  upon  the  mere  fact  of  part  ii. 
inegnlarity  without  the  commission  of  any  act  of  violence.  '^°^'^'' 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that  municipal  laws 
extending  piracy  beyond  the  limits  assigned  to  it  by  inter- 
national custom  affect  only  the  subjects  of  the  state  enacting 
them  and  foreigners  doing  the  forbidden  acts  within  its 
jorifldiction.  i 


&  2 


CHAPTER   VIL 


SBLP-PRBSEEVATION. 

PARTn.      §83.  In  the  last  resort  almost  the  whole  of  the  duties 

CHAP.  VII.  ^£  gtates  are  subordinated  to  the  right  of  self-preservation. 

Right  of    Where  law  affords  inadequate  protection  to  the  individual 

Bervation    he  must  be  permitted,  if  his  existence  is  in  question,  to 

^^  s^T^     -  protect  himself  by  whatever  means  may  be  necessary ;  and 

it  would  be  difficult  to  say  that  any  act  not  inconsistent  with 

the  nature  of  a  moral  being  is  forbidden^  so  soon  as  it  can 

be  proved  that  by  it,  and  it  only,  self-preservation  can  be 

secured.    But  the  right  in  this  form  is  rather  a  governing 

condition,  subject  to  which  all  rights  and  duties  exist,  than 

a  source  of  specific  rules,  and  properly  perhaps  it  cannot 

operate  in  the  latter  capacity  at  all.     It  works  by  suspending 

the  obligation  to  act  in  obedience  to  other  principles.    If 

such  suspension  is  necessary  for  existence,  the  general  right  is 

enough ;  if  it  is  not  strictly  necessaiy,  the  occasion  is  hardly 

one  of  self-preservation.    There  are  however  circumstances 

falling  short  of  occasions  upon  which  existence  is  immediately 

in  question,  in  which,  through  a  sort  of  extension  of  the  idea 

of  self-preservation  to  include  self-protection  against  serious 

hurt,  states  are  allowed  to  disregard  certain  of  the  ordinary 
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rdes  of  law  in  the  same  manner  as  if  their  existence  were  pabt  n. 
involved.     This  class  of  cases  is  not  only  snsceptiWe  of  being  ^°^^'  ^"' 
brought  imder  distinct  roles,  bat  evidently  requires  to  be 
cazefnlly  defined,  lest  an  undue  range  should  be  given  to  it. 

§84.  The  simplest  form  of  the  occasions  on  which  thePermu- 
right  of  self-preservation,  in  its  more  limited  sense,  arises  Within   ^ 
is  offered  when,  on  an  overt  attack  being  made  upon  a  state  ^^^ 
by  persons  enjoying  the  protection  afforded  by  the  territory  againgt  in- 
of  another  state,  it  is  useless  either  from   the  suddenness  making  it 
of  the  attack  or  from  other  causes  to  call  upon  the  state* ?^J^^' 
which  serves  as  a  cover  for  the  act  to  preserve  its  neighbour  attack. 
from  injury.    The  attacked  state  takes  upon  itself  to  exercise 
authority  or  violence  within  the  territory  of  the  other  state, 
and  thereby  violates  the  sovereignty  of  the  latter ;   it  con- 
Gequently  does  an  act  which  is  primdfade  hostile,  and  which 
can  only  be  divested  of  the  character  of  hostility  by  the 
nigency  of  the  reason  for  it,  and  by  an  evident  absence  of 
hostQe  intention.    The  conditions  of  permissible  action  are 
therefore,  first,  that  the  danger  shall  be  so  great  and  im- 
mediate^  or  so  entirely  beyond  the  control  of  the  government 
of  the  eoimtry  which  is  used  by  the  invaders,  that  a  friendly 
state  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  consider  it  more  im- 
portant that  the  attacked  state  shall  be  protected  than  that 
its  own  rights  of  sovereignty  shall  be  maintained  untouched, 
and  secondly,  that  the  acts  done  by  way  of  self-protection 
shall  be  limited  to  those  which  are  barely  necessary  for  the 
purpose^. 

1  PhSQimore,  i.  §  ooodii-v;  Yattel,  lir.  iii.  ch.  Tii.  §  133;  Klfiber,  %  44; 
Twifls,  L  §  loa. 

SoDae  writen,  while  admittiiig  the  right  of  self-proteotion  by  means  of  acts 
violaliiig  the  sovereignty  of  another  state,  deny  that  it  is  a  pacific  right,  and 
daas  acts  done  in  pnnoanoe  of  it  with  operations  of  'imperfect  war/  'any 
inTarion  of  state  tecritory  being '  necessarily '  an  act  of  hostility,  which  may  be 
npdledby  fbroe.'  (Halleok,  i.  95 ;  Calvo,  §  203-4.)  It  is  no  doubt  open  to  a 
Blato  to  treat  any  violation  of  its  territory  as  an  act  of  war ;  but  a  yiolation  of 
the  nature  desoribed  is  not  hostile  in  intention,  it  may  indeed  be  committed 
with  the  express  object  of  preventing  occurrences  which  would  lead  to  war, 
and  it  is  not  directed  against  the  state,  or  against  persons  or  property 


J 
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PABT II.  An  instance  in  which  the  right  of  self-preservation  was 
oHAF^.  exercised  in  this  manner  happened  dnring  the  Canadian 
Cftae  of  the  rebellion  of  1838.  A  body  of  insurgents  collected  to  the 
*^  ^'  number  of  several  hundreds  in  American  territory,  and  after 
obtaining  small  arms  and  twelve  guns  by  force  from  American 
arsenals,  seized  an  island  at  Niagara  within  the  American 
frontier,  from  which  shots  were  fired  into  Canada,  and  where 
preparations  were  made  to  cross  into  British  territory  by 
means  of  a  steamer  called  the  Caroline.  To  prevent  the 
crossing  from  being  effected,  the  Caroline  was  boarded  by 
an  English  force  while  at  her  moorings  within  American 
waters,  and  was  sent  adrift  down  the  &lls  of  Niagara.  The 
cabinet  of  Washington  complained  of  the  violation  of  terri- 
tory, and  called  upon  the  British  government  *to  show  a 
necessity  of  self-defence,  instant,  overwhelming,  leaving  no 
choice  of  means,  and  no  moment  for  deliberation.  It  will 
be  for  it  to  show  also  that  the  local  authorities  of  Canada, 
even  supposing  the  necessity  of  the  moment  authorised  them 
to  enter  the  territories  of  the  United  States  at  all,  did  nothing^ 
unreasonable  or  excessivcj  since  the  act,  justified  by  the 
necessity  of  self-defence,  must  be  limited  by  that  necessity 
and  kept  clearly  within  it/  There  was  no  difficulty  in 
satisfying  the  requirements  of  the  United  States,  which 
though  perhaps  expressed  in  somewhat  too  emphatic  lan- 
guage, were  perfectly  proper  in  essence.  There  was  no 
choice  of  means,  because  there  was  no  time  for  application 
to  the  American  government ;  it  had  already  shown  itself  to 
be  powerless ;  and  a  regiment  of  militia  was  actually  looking 
on  at  the  moment  without  attempting  to  check  the  measures 
of  the  insurgents.  Invasion  was  imminent ;  there  was  there- 
fore no  time  for  deliberation.     Finally,  the  action  which  was 

Monging  to  it  beeause  thej  belong  to  it,  bat  agaimt  speofic  iU-doen  beoanae 
of  their  peraomal  acts ;  it  therefore  differs  in  veiy  important  respects  from 
ordinary  acts  of  war,  and  it  is  wholly  nnneoessary  to  consider  it  to  be  sneh 
nntil  the  state,  of  which  the  territory  is  Tiolated,  elects  to  regard  the  acts 
done  in  a  hostile  light. 
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taken  was  confined  to  the  minimnm  of  violence  necessary  part  ll« 
to  deprive  the  invaders  of  their  means  of  access  to  British  ^"^'  ^"- 
tenitorjr.  After  an  exchange  of  notes  the  matter  was  dropped 
by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  which  must  have 
felt  that  it  would  have  been  placed  in  a  position  of  extreme 
gravity  if  the  English  authorities  had  allowed  things  to  take 
their  oonrse,  and  had  then  held  it  responsible  for  conse- 
quences, to  the  production  of  which  long^continued  negligence 
on  its  part  would  have  been  largely  contributory^. 

As  the  measures  taken  when  a  state  protects  itself  bylimita- 
violating  the  sovereigpity  of  another  are  confessedly  ex- tiJ^^g^t*^ 
oeptional  acts,  beyond  the  limits  of  ordinary  law,  and  per-®^**^®*** 
mitted  only  for  the  supreme  motive  of  self-preservation,  they 
must  evidently  be  confined  within  the  narrowest  limits 
otmsistent  with  obtaining  the  required  end.  It  is  therefore 
more  than  questionable  whether  a  state  can  use  advantages 
gained  by  such  measures  to  do  anything,  beyond  that  which 
is  necessary  for  inmiediate  self-protection,  which  it  would  not 
otherwise  be  in  a  position  to  do.  If,  for  example,  subjects 
startmg  from  foreign  territory  to  invade  the  state  are  cap- 
toied  in  the  foreign  territory  in  question,  in  the  course  of 
preventive  operations,  there  can  be  no  doubt  on  the  one 
hand  that  they  can  be  kept  prisoners  until  the  immediate 
danger  is  over,  but  it  is  evident  on  the  other  that  they 
cannot  be  put  upon  their  trial,  or  punished  for  treason,  how- 
ever complete  the  crime  may  be,  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
they  had  been  captured  within  the  state  itself. 

§  85.  The  right  of  self-preservation  in  some  cases  justifies  Pennis' 

the  commission  of  acts  of  violence  against  a  friendly  or^^^^*®** 

neutral  state,  when  from  its  position  and   resources   it  is^^ 

whicn  are 

capable  of  being  made  use  of  to  dangerous  efiect  by  an  enemy^  not  free 
when  there  is  a  known  intention  on  his  part  so  to  make^^^ 
080  of  it,  and  when,  if  he  is  not  forestalled,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  he  will  succeed,  either  through  the  helplessness 

'  Mr.  Webiter  to  Mr.  Fox,  April  34,  1841,  and  Lord  Aabborton  to  Mr. 
Vebrter,  Jolj  aS,  184a,  ParL  Papers,  1843,  Izi.  46-51. 
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PART  11.  of  the  country  or  by  means  of  intrigues  with  a  party  withiil 

CHAP   Til  _-_ 

—1.  '  it.  The  case,  though  closely  analogous  to  that  already 
mentioned,  so  &r  differs  from  it  that  action,  instead  of  beings 
directed  against  persons  whose  behaviour  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed is  not  sanctioned  by  the  state,  is  necessarily  directed 
against  the  state  itself.  The  state  must  be  rendered  harmless 
by  its  territory  being  militarily  occupied,  or  by  the  surrender 
of  its  armaments  being  extorted.  Although  therefore  the 
measures  employed  may  be  consistent  with  amity  of  feelings, 
it  is  impossible  to  expect,  as  in  the  former  case,  that  a  country 
shall  consider  it  more  important  that  the  threatened  state 
shall  be  protected  than  that  its  own  rights  of  sovereignty 
shall  be  maintained  intact,  and  while  the  one  state  may  do 
what  is  necessary  for  its  own  preservation,  the  other  may 
resent  its  action,  and  may  treat  it  as  an  enemy.  So  \ong 
however  as  this  does  not  occur,  and  war  in  consequence 
does  not  break  out,  the  former  professes  that  its  operations 
are  of  a  friendly  nature ;  it  is  therefore  strictly  limited  to 
such  action  as  is  barely  necessary  for  its  object,  and  it  is 
evidently  bound  to  make  compensation  for  any  injury  done 
byit^ 
English  The  most  remarkable  instance  of  action  of  the  kind  in 
^ainiT"^  question  is  that  which  is  presented  by  the  English  opera* 
^J^unark,  ^Q^g  ^j^jj  respect  to  Denmark  in  1807.  At  that  time  the 
Danes  were  in  possession  of  a  considerable  fleet,  and  of  vast 
quantities  of  material  of  naval  construction  and  equipment ; 
they  had  no  army  capable  of  sustaining  an  attack  from  the 
French  forces  then  massed  in  the  north  of  Germany ;  it  was 

^  Grotins  (Be  Jure  Belli  et  Facie,  lib.  ii.  0.  it  $  10)  gives  the  oocnpaticm  of 
neutral  territory,  under  snch  ciroomstanoes  as  those  stated,  as  an  iUnstration 
of  the  acts  permissible  under  his  law  of  neoeesity ;  and  the  doctrine  of  Wolff 
(Jus  Grentium,  $  339),  Lampredi  (Jnr.  Pnb.  Univ.  Theorem,  pt.  iiL  cap.  vii. 
§  4),  Klfiber  (§  44),  Twiss  (i.  $  103),  &o.  covers  the  view  expressed  in  the 
text;  its  best  justification  however  is  that  the  violation  of  the  rights  of 
Boveragnty  contemplated  by  it  is  not  more  serious,  and  is  caused  by  far  graver 
reasons,  than  can  be  alleged  in  support  of  many  grounds  of  defensive 
intervention,  which  have  been  acted  upon,  and  have  been  commonly  accepted 
by  writers.    For  defensive  intervention,  see  §  91. 
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provided  by  secret  artdcles  in  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit,  of  which  the  PABT  n. 
British  government  were  cognizant,  that  Prance  should  be  ^°^'^'' 
at  liberty  to  take  possession  of  the  Danish  fleet  and  to  use  it 
agamst  England;  if  possession  had  been  taken,  France  'would 
have  been  placed  in  a  commanding  position  for  the  attack  of 
the  vulnerable  parts  of  Ireland,  and  for  a  descent  upon  the 
coasts  of  England  and  Scotland ; '  in  opposition,  no  competent 
defensive  force  could  have  been  assigned  without  weakening 
the  Mediterranean,  Atlantic^  and  Indian  stations  to  a  degree 
dangerous  to  the  national  possessions  in  those  regions;  the 
French  forces  were  within  easy  striking  distance,  and  the 
English  goTcmment  had  every  reason  to  expect  that  the 
secret  articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit  would  be  acted  upon. 
Orders  were  in  fact  issued  for  the  entry  of  the  corps  of 
Bemadotte  and  Davoust  into  Denmark  before  Napoleon  be- 
came aware  of  the  despatch,  or  even  of  the  intended  despatch, 
of  an  English  expedition.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
British  government  made  a  demand,  the  presentation  of 
which  was  supported  by  a  considerable  naval  and  military 
force,  that  the  Danish  fleet  should  be  delivered  into  the 
costody  of  England;  but  the  means  of  defence  against  French 
invasion  and  a  guarantee  of  the  whole  Danish  possessions 
were  at  the  same  time  offered,  and  it  was  explained  that 
'we  ask  deposit — ^we  have  not  looked  for  capture;  so  &r 
from  it,  the  most  solemn  pledge  has  been  offered  to  your 
government,  and  it  is  hereby  renewed^  that,  if  our  demand 
be  acceded  to,  every  ship  of  the  navy  of  Denmark  shall,  at 
the  conclusion  of  a  general  peace,  be  restored  to  her  in  the 
same  condition  and  state  of  equipment  as  when  received 
under  the  protection  of  the  British  flag.'  The  emergency 
was  one  which  gave  good  reason  for  the  general  line  of 
conduct  of  the  English  government.  The  specific  demands 
of  the  latter  were  also  kept  within  due  limits.  Unfortunately 
Denmark,  in  the  exercise  of  an  indubitable  right,  chose  to 
look  upon  its  action  as  hostile,  and  war  ensued,  the  occur- 
lenoe  of  which  is  a  proper  subject  for  extreme  regret,  but 
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PAET II.  offers  no  justification  for  the  harsh  judgments  which  have 
''"^^-  been  frequently  passed  upon  the  measures  which  led  to  it^. 
Permis-         §  86.  If  acts  of  the  foregoing  kind  are  allowed^  a  fortiori 
in  non?*^''*^  are  also  permitted  which  constitute  less  direct  infringe 
territorial  ments  of  the  sovereignty  and  independence  of  foreign  states. 
A  country  the  peace  of  which  is  threatened  by  persons  on 
board  vessels  sailing  under  the  flag  of  another  state  may  in 
an  emergency  search  and  capture  such  vessels  and  arrest  the 
persons  on  board,  notwithstanding  that  as  a  general  rule 
there  is  no  right  of  visiting  and  seizing  vessels  of  a  friendly 
power  in  time  of  peace  upon  the  seas.    That  the  act  is 
somewhat  less  violent  a  breach  of  ordinary  rule  than  the 
acts  hitherto  mentioned  does  not  however  render  laxity  of 
conduct  permissible,  or  exonerate  a  state  if  the  grounds  of  ita 
conduct  are  insufficient.     As  in  other  cases  the  danger  must 
be  serious  and  imminent^  and  prevention  through  the  agency 
of  the  state  whose  rights  are  disregarded  must  be  impossible. 
Case  of  A  case  of  which  some  account  has  already  been  given  with 

giniua. '  reference  to  another  point  illustrates  the  different  views  which 
may  be  held  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  protective 
action  of  the  kind  under  consideration  is  legitimate ;  and  it 
also  opens  a  question  whether  a  state  may  not  have  a  power 
of  dealing  more  freely  with  subjects  captured  at  sea  than 
with  such  as  may  be  taken  prisoners  on  the  soil  of  a  foreign 
state.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1873  the  Virginius,  a 
vessel  registered  as  the  property  of  an  American  citizen,  but  in 
fifcct  belonging  to  certain  Cuban  insurgent  leaders,  attempted 
to  land  upon  the  island  some  men,  among  whom  were  persons 
of  importance.  The  vessel  was  captured  when  making  for 
Cuba,  but  while  still  a  considerable  distance  outside  terri- 
torial waters;  and  the  Spaniards,  besides  doing  illegal  acts 
which  are  not  to  the  present  pointy  executed  the  insurgents 

^  Alison,  Hist,  of  Europe,  vi.  474-5 ;  De  Garden,  Hut.  dea  Traits  de  Pabc, 
X.  338-43  and  335-31.  Writen  who  stiU  amuse  themseWeB  by  repeating  the 
attacks  npon  the  oondnot  of  England,  which  were  formerly  common,  might  read 
with  profit  the  account  of  the  transaction  given  by  the  best  French  historian  who 
has  dealt  with  the  Napoleonic  period  (Lanfrey,  Hist,  de  Napoleon  i  *',  ir,  146-9). 
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on  board.  Whether  the  danger  was  sufficient  to  justify  the  TART  II. 
sriznre  of  the  Tessel  at  the  moment  when  it  was  effected  may,  ^^'  ^"' 
to  say  the  least,  he  donhtful ;  hat  assuming  urgent  danger 
to  have  existed,  was  its  capture  in  other  respects  permissihle, 
and  had  the  Spanish  authorities  a  right  to  punish  insurgent 
subjects  taken  on  hoard?  The  United  States  maintained 
that  the  fiict  that  the  Yirginius  was  primd  facie  an  American 
Teasel  was  enough  to  protect  her  from  interference  of  any 
Und  outside  territorial  waters.  ^  Spain,'  argued  the  Attorney- 
General  in  his  opinion^  '  no  doubt  has  a  right  to  capture  a 
Teasel  with  an  American  register  and  carrying  the  American 
flag,  found  on  her  own  waters,  assisting  or  endeavouring 
to  assist  the  insurrection  in  Cuba,  but  she  has  no  right  to 
capture  such  a  vessel  on  the  high  seas  on  an  apprehension 
that  in  violation  of  the  neutrality  or  navigation  laws  of  the 
United  States,  she  was  on  the  way  to  assist  such  rebellion. 
Spain  may  defend  her  territory  and  people  from  the  hostile 
attack  of  what  is  or  appears  to  be  an  American  vessel ;  but 
she  has  no  jurisdiction  whatever  on  the  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  such  vessel  is  on  the  high  seas  in  violation  of  any  law 
of  the  United  States  ^.'  In  taking  up  this  position  the  United 
States  in  effect  denied  the  right  of  doing  any  acts  of  self- 
protection  upon  the  high  seas  in  time  of  peace  in  excess  of 
ordinary  peace  rights.  In  the  end,  however^  the  question 
between  it  and  the  Spanish  government  was  settled  on  the 
ground  that  the  ship  was  not  duly  invested  with  an  American 
national  character,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
municipal  law  of  the  United  States^  so  that  much  of  what 
Bie  latter  country  had  contended  for  was  surrendered.  If 
a  vessel  firaudnlently  carrying  a  national  flag  may  be  seized, 
the  right  of  visit  and  search  to  establish  the  identity  of  the 
diip  and  to  substantiate  the  suspicion  of  fraud  must  be  con- 
ceded; the  broad  ground  that  the  primd /acie  character  of  the 
ship  covers  it  with  an  ahsolute  protection  has  been  aban- 

'  Pari.  Papers,  Izxvi.  1874,  ^5  f  '^^  "^  President's  Message  of  January  6, 
'874,111.73. 
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!PAKT  n.  doned.    And  when  once  it  is  granted  that  the  means  necen- 

CHAP    VIT 

..^  '  saiy  to  bring  fraud  to  light  may  be  taken,  and  that  a  ship 
fraudulently  carrying  a  national  flag  may  be  seized,  it  would 
seem  somewhat  pedantic  to  say  that  where  clear  evidence  of 
hostile  intention  is  found  on  board  a  vessel  it  is  to  be  re- 
leased, however  imminent  the  danger,  if  it  is  discovered  that 
the  suspicion  of  fraud  is  not  justified,  and  that  the  ship  is 
really  a  vessel  of  its  professed  country,  but  engaged  in  an 
unlawful  act  which  its  own  government  would  be  bound  to 
prevent  if  possible.  Unless  the  principle  upon  which  the 
whole  of  the  present  chapter  is  founded  is  incorrect  it  must 
be  unnecessary  for  a  threatened  state,  if  imminently  and 
seriously  threatened,  to  trouble  itself  with  such  refinements. 
Apparently  this  was  the  view  taken  by  the  English  govern- 
ment, which  became  mixed  up  in  the  affair  through  the 
presence  of  Englishmen  on  board  the  Yirginius  as  part  of 
the  crew.  In  demanding  reparation  for  the  death  of  some 
of  them  who  were  executed  it  does  ^  not  take  the  ground  of 
complaining  of  the  seizure  of  the  Yirginius,  nor  of  the  de- 
tention of  the  passengers  and  crew.  •  »  .  Much  may  be  ex- 
cused,' it  was  added  with  reference  to  their  deaths,  '  in  acts 
done  under  the  expectation  of  instant  damage  in  self-defence 
by  a  nation  as  well  as  by  an  individual.  But  after  the 
capture  of  the  Yirginius  and  the  detention  of  the  crew  was 
effected,  no  pretence  of  imminent  necessity  of  self-defence 
could  be  alleged  ^.'  It  is  clear  from  this  language  that  the 
mere  capture  of  the  vessel  was  an  act  which  the  British 
government  did  not  look  upon  as  being  improper,  supposing 
an  imminent  necessity  of  self-defence  to  exist. 
Due  treat-  The  &Ae  of  the  insurgents  who  were  captured  and  executed 
Bubjects  ^^  ^^^  made  a  question  between  the  English  and  American 
captured    governments  on  the  one  hand  and  that  of  Spain  on  the  other. 

in  foreign  ,  .  , 

vesaelBin   and  no  international  discussion  appears  to  have  taken  place 

tonal         with  regard  to  other  cases — if  other  cases  have  occurred — 

waters.      ^f  subjects  captured  under  like  circumstances.     Greneral  prin- 

^  Pari.  Papers,  Izxvi.  1874,  85. 
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dples  of  law  therefore  are  the  only  guide  by  the  help  of  PABTII. 

which  the  rights  of  a  state  over  such  persons  can  be  arrived     L 

at  Looked  at  by  their  light  the  matter  would  seem  to  stand 
ihas.  Although  a  merchant  ship  is  not  part  of  the  territory 
of  the  state  to  which  she  belongs,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances she  remains  while  upon  non-territorial  waters  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  her  own  state  exclusively ;  permission  to 
another  state  to  do  such  acts  as  may  be  necessary  for  self« 
preservation  cannot  be  supposed  in  any  case  to  imply  a 
cession  of  more  jurisdiction  than  is  barely  necessary  for  the 
pnrpoee,  and  when,  as  in  the  present  case,  no  cession  of 
criminal  jurisdiction  is  required,  none  can  be  presumed  to  be 
made ;  whether  therefore  the  conduct  of  persons  on  board  is 
criminal^  and  in  what  sense  or  to  what  deg^ree,  must  be 
tested  by  reference  to  the  laws  of  the  state  to  which  the 
vessel  belongs,  and  they  ought  to  be  judged  by  its  tribunals. 
The  powers  of  their  own  state  would  seem  therefore  to  be  limited 
to  keeping  them  in  custody  so  long  as  may  be  necessary  for 
its  safety,  and  to  handing  them  over  afterwards  to  the  state 
owning  the  vessel  for  trial  and  punishment  under  any  muni« 
eipal  laws  which  they  may  have  broken  by  making  attacks 
upon  a  friendly  country.  On  principle  the  powers  of  the 
capturing  state  would  seem  to  be  no  greater  over  persons 
captured  on  non-territorial  seas  than  over  persons  seized  in 
ibreign  territory ;  and  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish  authorities^ 
in  shooting  the  insurgents  taken  on  board  the  Virginias, 
might  have  been  seriously  arraigned  by  the  United  States^ 
had  the  latter  country  chosen  to  do  so  ^. 

'  Hie  Britiah  goYenunent,  in  compUumng  of  the  execution  of  Briti«h 
vwrnben  of  the  crew  after  sentence  by  court  martial,  said  that  <it  was  the 
^ntj  of  the  Spanish  aathoritiefl  to  protecate  the  offenders  in  proper  form  of 
law,  and  to  have  institnted  regular  proceedings  on  a  definite  charge  before  the 
nwntioa  of  the  prisoners.'  On  any  principle  too  much  seems  to  have  been 
concieded  in  saying  this.  liVheiher  or  not  there  can  be  any  doubt  as  to  whether 
s  nibjett  of  the  state;,  unquestionably  guilty  of  a  crime  against  it»  can  be 
pmiBhed  when  he  has  been  seised  within  foreign  jurisdiction,  it  is  impossible 
to  admit  that  foreigners  seised  under  like  drcnmstances  may  be  put  upon 
^^  trial;  properly  until  they  enter  a  state  they  can  commit  no  crime 
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PABTII.      §  87.  States  possess  a  right  of  protecting  their  subjects 

CJHAP    VII. 

'  abroad  which  is  correlative  to  their  responsibility  in  respect 
^'^*b^e^  of  injuries  inflicted  upon  foreigners  within  their  dominions; 
abroad  they  have  the  right,  that  is  to  say,  to  exact  reparation  for 
maltreatment  of  their  subjects  by  a  foreign  government  or 
its  administrative  agents  if  no  means  of  obtaining  legal 
redress  through  the  tribunals  of  the  country  exist,  or  if  such 
means  as  exist  have  been  exhausted  in  vain ;  and  they  have 
the  right  to  require  that,  as  between  their  subjects  and  other 
private  individuals,  the  protection  of  the  state  and  the  justice 
of  the  courts  shall  be  afforded  equally,  and  that  oompensation 
shall  be  made  if  the  courts  firom  corruption  or  prejudice  or 
other  like  causes  are  guilty  of  serious  acts  of  injustice. 
Broadly,  all  persons  entering  a  foreign  country  must  submit 
to  the  laws  of  that  country ;  provided  that  the  laws  are  fiiirly 
administered  they  cannot  as  a  rule  complain  of  the  effects 
upon  themselves^  however  great  may  be  the  practical  in- 
justice which  may  result  to  them;  it  is  only  when  those  hkws 
are  not  &irly  administered,  or  when  they  provide  no  remedy 
for  wrongs,  or  when  they  are  such,  as  might  happen  in  very 
exceptional  cases^  as  to  constitute  gprievous  oppression  in  them- 
selves, that  the  state  to  which  the  individual  belongs  has  the 
right  to  interfere  in  his  behalf^. 

oognisable  by  it  (oomp.  §  6a).  As  the  '^^r^nius  was  an  unanned  ship,  and 
no  reeiftanoe  oonld  oonBeqaentlj  be  made,  it  is  diffionlt  to  see  that  the  Spanish 
anthorities  would  have  had  a  right  to  do  more  than  try  the  foreign  orew 
'in  proper  form  of  law,*  if  she  had  been  oaptnred  within  temtorial  watere, 
and  in  the  act  of  landing  her  passengers ; — a  presumption,  where  a  vesBel  is 
unarmed,  must  always  exist  in  £sToar  of  the  ianooenoe  cr  ignoranoe  of  the 
crew,  which  can  only  be  destroyed  by  evidence  more  carefiilly  sifted  than  it  i^ 
likely  to  be  before  a  court  martisL 

>  PhiUimore^  u.  §  ii-iii;  BluntsohH,  §  380,  386;  C^vo,  $  361.  The  laMer 
writer  ($  36a)  narrates  a  dispute  whioh  took  place  between  England  and 
Prussia  as  an  illnstratiTe  case.  Hie  question  at  issue  was  the  conduct  of  m 
certain  criminal  court  in  the  latter  country,  before  which  an  English  sobjeei 
was  brought.  As  M.  Calvo  has  given  the  name  of  the  accused  person,  as  firuna 
the  date  of  the  ocourreDoe  the  latter  is  vevy  likely  to  be  stiU  alive^  and  as  the 
afbir  would  have  been  highly  discreditable  to  him  if  M.  GalWs  account  bore 
any  resemblance  to  the  fiMsts,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  M.  Galvo  did  not  take 
the  precaution  of  looking  into  the  En^^  Blue  Book  (Pail,  ^mpen,  1861. 
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It  is  evident  that  the  legitimacy  of  action  in  anj  giyen  PABT  n. 
and  the  limits  of  right  action  if  redress  be  denied,  are  ^^"^^'  ^"' 
80  essentially  dependent  on  the  particniar  facts  of  the  case 
that  it  is  useless,  taking  the  question  as  a  whole,  to  go  beyond 
the  very  general  statement  of  principle  which  has  been  just 
made.  A  single  case  may  however  be  mentioned,  to  illustrate 
the  delicacy  of  the  questions  to  which  the  position  of  subjects 
in  foreign  countries  may  give  rise.  A  Mr.  Bahming,  a  British 
subject  and  commission  agent  in  New  York,  was  arrested 
during  the  American  civil  war,  and  consigned  to  military 
custody,  on  a  charge  of  having  endeavoured  to  persuade  the 
owners  of  a  vessel,  wrecked  six  months  before,  to  import 
cannon  into  Wilmington  at  some  time  or  other  before  the 
wreck  took  place.  A  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  applied  for 
and  granted;  but  obedience  to  it  was  refused  by  the  com- 
mandant of  Fort  M^Henry  under  orders  from  the  executive 
government^  and  in  answer  to  a  complaint  on  the  part  of  Lord 
Russell,  that  *  the  military  authorities  refuse  to  pay  obedience 
to,  or  indeed  to  notice,  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus/  Mr.  Seward 
all)^;ed  that  the  President  had  the  right  of  suspending  the 
writ  whenever  in  his  opinion  the  public  safety  demanded 
that  measure.  The  Supreme  Court  so  little  shared  this  view 
that  it  issued  an  attachment  against  the  commandant.  Lord 
Bossell  nevertheless  forebore  to  press  his  remonstrances^. 
As  Mr.  Bfthming  was  ultimately  liberated  on  executing  a 
bond,  with  condition  that  he  should  do  no  act  hostile  to  the 
United  States,  the  conduct  of  Lord  Bussell  was  no  doubt 
judicious.  Had  he  however  been  kept  in  custody,  the  ques- 
tion would  have  arisen  whether  a  state  is  bound  to  abstain 
from  interference  on  behalf  of  a  subject,  so  soon  as  con- 
stitutional authority  is  claimed  for  an  act,  whether  there 
be  reason  to  believe  that  the  claim  is  well  or  ill  founded. 
Certainly,  as  a  general  rule,  a  foreign  government  must 

Ixv),  wli«ro  the  most  complete  materials  for  fonning  an  aoevrate  Judgment 
we  parovided.    Had  he  done  so^  the  story  would  have  aasomed  a  Tsiy 
different  aspect  in  his  pages. 
>  Pari  lepers,  North  America,  i.  1862. 
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PART  II.  take  its  information  as  to  the .  functions  of  the  different 
_!—  *  organs  of  a  state  from  that  one  which  is  duly  charged  with 
the  condact  of  foreign  relations.  To  make  this  rule  absolute 
however  would  place  foreign  subjects  at  the  mercy  of  a 
ruler  able  and  willing  to  violate  the  law ;  and  a  sovereign, 
if  bound  to  abandon  his  subjects  to  any  moderately  reason- 
able law,  however  hardly  it  may  press  on  them,  is  not  bound 
to  allow  them  to  be  treated  in  defiance  of  law,  even  though 
they  may  be  so  treated  in  common  with  all  the  other  inhabit- 
ants of  the  territory  in  which  they  are.  In  the  particular 
case  the  authority  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  undoubtedly 
superior  to  that  of  the  Executive. 
Protection  There  is  one  general  point  upon  which  a  few  words  may 
Bpect  to  be  added.  It  has  become  a  common  habit  of  governments, 
fix)iD^  ^®  especially  in  England,  to  make  a  distinction  between  com- 
^^^  plaints  of  persons  who  have  lost  money  through  defisiult  of 
a  foreign  state  in  paying  the  interest  or  capital  of  loans 
made  to  it  and  the  complainte  of  persons  who  have  suffered 
in  other  ways.  In  the  latter  case,  if  the  complaint  is  thought 
to  be  well  foundedj  it  is  regarded  as  a  pure  question  of  ex- 
pediency on  the  facts  of  the  particular  case  or  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  occurrence  whether  the  state  shall  interfere, 
and  if  it  does  interfere,  whether  it  shall  confine  itself  to 
diplomatic  representetions,  or  whether^  upon  refusal  or  neglect 
to  give  redress^  it  shall  adopt  measures  of  constraint  falling* 
short  of  war,  or  even  resort  to  war  itself.  In  the  former  case, 
on  the  other  hand,  governments  are  in  the  habit  of  refusing 
to  teke  any  steps  in  favour  of  the  sufferers,  partly  because 
of  the  onerousness  of  the  responsibility  which  a  state  would 
assume  if  it  engaged  as  a  general  rule  to  recover  money 
so  lost^  partly  because  loans  to  states  are  frequently,  if  not 
generally,  made  with  very  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  risks 
attendant  on  them,  and  partly  because  of  the  difficulty  which 
a  state  may  really  have,  whether  from  ite  own  misconduct 
or  otherwise^  in  meeting  ite  obligations  at  the  time  when  it 
makes  default.    Fundamentally  however  there  is  no  differ- 
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enoe  in  principle   between  wrongs  inflicted  by  breach  ofPAJtTII. 

OHAP   VII 

a  monetaiy  agreement  and  other  wrongs  for  which  the  state,        ' 
as  itself  the  wrong-doer,  is  immediately  responsible.    The 
difference  which  is  made  in  practice  is  in  no  sense  obligatory ; 
sad  it  is  open  to  governments  to  consider  each  case  by  itself 
and  to  act  as  seems  well  to  them  on  its  merits  \ 

'  Thm  policy  whidL  hai  been  punned  by  Eagland  wm  laid  down  in  1848  by 
Lad  PalmcErton  in  ihe  following  termB,  in  »  drcular  addressed  to  the  British 
lupiuieuiatiTei  in  foreign  states  :•— 

'Her  Majesty**  goremment  have  frequently  had  ooeanon  to  instruct  her 
Kajeity^B  representatives  in  ▼arions  foreign  states  to  make  earnest  and 
friendly,  bat  not  anthoritatiYe  rspresentationa,  in  support  of  the  unsatisfied 
diims  of  British  subjects  who  are  holders  of  public  bonds  and  money 
aeeuritieB  of  those  states. 

*As  some  misconception  appears  to  exist  in  some  of  those  states  with  regard 
to  the  jnst  right  of  her  Majesty's  government  to  interfere  authoritatively,  if  it 
sbodd  think  fit  to  do  so,  in  support  of  those  claims,  I  have  to  inform  you,  as 
Ihe  rqneeentative  of  her  Majesty  in  one  of  the  states  against  which  British 
subjects  have  such  claims,  that  it  is  for  the  British  government  entirely  a 
qaestion  of  discretion,  and  by  no  means  a  question  of  international  right, 
whether  they  should  or  should  not  make  this  matter  the  subject  of  diplomatic 
negotiation.  If  the  question  is  to  be  considered  simply  in  its  bearing  on  inter- 
iMiticmal  ri^t,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  perfect  right  which  the 
govomment  of  every  country  possesses  to  take  up,  as  a  matter  of  diplomatic 
Bsgotiatioo,  any  well-founded  complaint  which  any  of  its  subjects  may  prefer 
against  the  government  of  another  oountry,  or  any  wrong  which  from  such 
fimign  government  those  subjects  may  have  sustained ;  and  if  the  govern- 
of  one  oountry  is  entitled  to  demand  redress  for  any  one  individual 
:  its  subjects  who  may  have  a  just  but  unsatisfied  pecuniary  claim  upon 
the  government  of  another  oountry,  the  right  so  to  require  redress  cannot 
he  dimtnished  merely  because  the  extent  of  the  wrong  is  increased,  and  bs- 
eaose  instead  of  there  being  one  individual  claiming  a  comparatively  small 
son,  there  are  a  great  number  of  individuals  to  whom  a  very  large  amount 
is  due. 

'  It  is  tliefefore  simply  a  question  of  discretion  with  the  British  government 
whether  this  matter  should  or  should  not  be  taken  up  by  diplomatic  negotiation, 
and  the  deeiaion  of  that  question  of  discretion  turns  entirely  upon  British  and 
doBDeatic  oonsiderations. 

'It  has  hithertd  been  thought  by  the  successive  governments  of  Great 
Britain  undesirable  that  British  subjects  should  invest  their  capital  in  loans  to 
finign  governments  instead  of  employing  it  in  profitable  undertakings  at 
home ;  aasd  with  a  view  to  discourage  hazardous  loans  to  foreign  governments, 
who  may  be  either  unable  or  unwUling  to  pay  the  stipulated  interest  there- 
upoBy  the  British  government  has  hitherto  thought  it  the  best  policy  to 
abstain  from  taking  up  as  international  questions  the  complaints  made  by 
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PART  IL  When  the  subject  of  a  state  is  not  merely  passing  tbrough^ 
CHAP.  TP,  ^^  temporarily  resident  in,  a  foreign  country,  but  has  become 
domiciled  there,  the  right  of  his  state  to  protect  him  is 
somewhat  affected.  He  has  deliberately  made  the  foreign 
country  the  chief  seat  of  his  residence ;  for  many  purposes, 
as  will  be  seen  later \  he  has  become  identified  with  it; 
he  must  be  supposed  to  obtain  some  advantages  from  this 
intimacy  of  association,  since  its  existence  is  dependent  on  his 
own  act ;  it  would  be  unreasonable  that  he  should  be  allowed 
to  reap  these  advantages  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  on  the 
other  he  should  retain  the  special  advantages  of  a  completely 
foreign  character.  To  what  degree  the  right  of  a  govern- 
ment  to  protect  a  subject  is  thus  modified  it  is  at  present 
impossible  to  say  with  any  precision  in  the  abstract;  but 
the  rule  is  one  which  can  in  general  be  probably  applied 
without  much  difficulty  in  individual  cases. 

British  sabjects  against  foreign  governments  which  hare  failed  to  make 
good  their  engagements  in  regard  to  such  pecuniary  transactions. 

'  For  the  British  government  has  considered  that  the  losses  of  impmdent 
men,  who  have  placed  mistaken  confidence  in  the  good  fidth  of  forugn 
governments,  would  prove  a  salutary  warning  to  others,  and  would  prevent 
any  other  foreign  loans  from  being  raised  in  Great  Britain,  ezc^  by  govern- 
ments of  known  good  &ith  and  ascertained  solvency.  But  nevertheless  it 
might  happen  that  the  loss  occasioned  to  British  subjects  by  the  non-payment 
of  interest  upon  loans  made  by  them  to  foreign  governments  might  become  so 
great  that  it  would  be  too  high  a  price  for  the  nation  to  pay  for  such  a  warning 
as  to  the  future^  and  in  such  a  state  of  things  it  might  become  the  duty  of  the 
British  government  to  make  these  matters  the  subject  of  diplomatic  nego- 
tiation.* (Quoted  by  PhiUimore,  ii.  §  v.)  A  short  time  previously  Lord 
Palmerston,  in  answer  to  a  question  in  the  House  of  Commons,  indicated 
that  under  certain  drcumstances  he  might  be  prepared  to  go  to  the  length 
of  using  force.  The  doctrine  and  the  principles  of  policy  laid  down  in  Lord 
Palmerston*s  circular  were  more  lately  reaffirmed  by  Lord  Salisbuiy.  See  the 
Times  of  January  7,  1880. 
»  Pt.  iii.  chap.  vi. 
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§  88.  Intervention  takes  place  when  a  state  interferes  in  part  IL 

the  relations  of  two  other  states  without  the  consent  of  both        ' 

or  either  of  them,  or  when  it' interferes  in  the  domestic  affairs  Th®*!?^". 

Yocftl  oha- 

of  another  state  irrespectively  of  the  will  of  the  latter  for  thencter  of 
purpose  of  either  maintaining  or  altering  the  actual  condition  J^o^.  ^' 
of  things  within  it.  Friend  facie  intervention  is  a  hostile 
act,  because  it  constitutes  an  attack  upon  the  independence  of 
the  state  subjected  to  it.  Nevertheless  its  position  in  law  is 
somewhat  equivocal.  Regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
state  intruded  upon  it  must  always  remain  an  act  which,  if 
not  consented  to,  is  an  act  of  war.  But  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  intervening  power  it  is  not  a  means  of  obtaining 
redress  for  a  wrong  done,  but  a  measure  of  prevention  or  of 
police,  undertaken  sometimes  for  the  express  purpose  of 
avoiding  war.  In  the  case  moreover  of  intervention  in  the 
internal  affiurs  of  a  state,  it  is  generally  directed  only  against 
a  party  within  the  state^  or  against  a  particular  form  of  state 
life,  and  it  is  frequently  carried  out  in  the  interest  of  the 
government  or  of  persons  belonging  to  the  invaded  state.  It 
is  therefore  compatible  with  friendship  towards  the  state  as 
such,  and  it  may  be  a  pacific  measure^  which  becomes  war  in 
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PART  II.  the  intention  of  its  authors  only  when  resistance  is  offered, 
CHAP,  vin.  ^^^  merely  by  persons  within  the  state  and  professing  to 
represent  it,  but  by  the  state  through  the  persons  whom  the 
invading  power  chooses  to  look  upon  as  its  authorised  agents. 
Hence  although  intervention  often  ends  in  war,  and  is  some- 
times really  war  from  the  commencement^  it  may  be  con- 
veniently considered  abstractedly  from  the  pacific  or  belli- 
gerent character  which  it  assumes  in  different  cases. 

It  may  also  be  worth  while  to  simplify  the  discussion  of 
the  subject  by  avoiding  express  reference  to  intervention  as 
between  different  states,  all  questions  relating  to  the  con- 
ditions under  which  such  intervention  may  take  place  being 
covered  by  the  principles  applicable  in  the  more  complex  case 
of  intervention  in  the  internal  a&irs  of  a  single  state. 
General  §  89*  It  has  been  seen  that  though  as  a  general  rule  a  state 
S^he^^^  lies  under  an  obligation  to  respect  the  independence  of  others, 
legaHty  there  are  rights  which  may  in  certain  cases  take  precedence 
tion.  of  the  right  of  independence,  and  that  in  such  cases  it  may  be 
disregarded  if  respect  for  it  is  inconsistent  with  a  due  satis- 
faction of  the  superior  right  \  The  permissibility  of  an  in- 
fringement of  the  right  of  independence  being  thus  dependent 
upon  an  incompatibility  of  respect  for  it  with  a  right  which 
may  claim  priority  over  it,  the  legality  of  an  intervention 
must  depend  on  the  power  of  the  intervening  state  to  show 
that  its  action  is  sanctioned  by  some  principle  which  can,  and 
in  the  particular  case  does,  take  precedence  of  it.  That  this 
may  sometimes  be  done  is  undisputed ;  but  the  right  of  inde- 
pendence is  so  fundamental  a  part  of  international  law,  and 
respect  for  it  is  so  essential  to  the  existence  of  legal  restraint, 
that  any  action  tending  to  place  it  in  a  subordinate  position 
must  be  looked  upon  with  disfavour,  and  any  general  grounds 
of  intervention  pretending  to  be  sufiicient,  no  less  than  their 
application  in  particular  cases,  may  properly  be  judged  with 
an  adverse  bias. 
GiMBifica-       §  90.  The  grounds   upon  which   intervention  has   taken 

tion  of  ihe 

^  See§  II,  la. 
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place,  or  npon  which  it  is  said  with  more  or  less  of  authority  part  II. 
that  it  is  permitted,  may  be  referred  to  the   right  of  self-  ^^^•^'"- 
preservation,  to  a  right  of  opposing  wrong-doing,  to  the  dutyg«>imd« 
of  fulfilling  engagements,  and  to  friendship  for  one  of  two  interyen- 
parties  in  a  state.  ^^^f^ 

§91.  Interventions  for  the   purpose  of   self-preservation  ^  ^*^'^ 
naturally  include  all  those  which  are  grounded  upon  danger  to  be  suf- 
to  the  institutions,  to  the  good  order,  or  to  the  external  safety  g^"* ' 
of  the  intervening  state.  scrvation. 

To  some  of  these  no  objection  can  be  offered.  If  a  govern- 
ment is  too  weak  to  prevent  actual  attacks  upon  a  neighbour 
by  its  subjects,  if  it  foments  revolution  abroad,  or  if  it 
threatens  hostilities  which  may  be  averted  by  its  overthrow, 
a  menaced  state  may  adopt  such  measures  as  are  necessary  to 
obtain  substantial  guarantees  for  its  own  security.  The  state 
which  is  subjected  to  intervention  has  either  failed  to  satisfy 
ite  international  duties  or  has  intentionally  violated  them.  It 
bas  done  or  permitted  a  wrong,  to  obtain  redress  for  which 
the  intervening  state  may  make  war  if  it  chooses.  If  war 
occurs  the  latter  may  exact  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  peace 
at  the  end  that  a  government  shall  be  installed  which  is  able 
and  willing  to  observe  its  international  obligations.  And  if 
the  intervening  state  may  make  war,  a  fortiori  it  may  gain 
the  same  result  in  a  milder  way.  When  however  the  danger 
against  which  intervention  is  levelled  does  not  arise  from  the 
acts  or  omissions  of  the  state,  but  is  merely  the  indirect  con- 
sequence of  the  existence  of  a  form  of  government,  or  of  the 
prevalence  of  ideas  which  are  opposed  to  the  views  held  by 
the  intervening  state  or  its  rulers,  intervention  ceases  to  be 
legitimate.  To  say  that  a  state  has  a  right  to  ask  a  neigh- 
hour  to  modify  its  mode  of  life,  apart  from  any  attempt  made 
hy  it  to  propagate  the  ideas  which  it  represents,  is  to  say  that 
one  form  of  state  life  has  a  right  to  be  protected  at  the  cost 
of  the  existence  of  another ;  in  other  words,  it  is  to  ignore  the 
fbndamental  principle  that  the  right  of  every  state  to  live  its 
life  in  a  given  way  is  precisely  equal  to  that  of  another  state 
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PAET II.  to  live  its  life  in  another  way.    The  claim  besides  is  eesen- 

CHAP      Villa 

'  tiallj  inequitable  in  other  respects.  Morally  a  state  cannot 
be  responsible  for  the  effect  of  example  upon  the  minds  of 
persons  who  are  not  under  its  control,  and  whom  it  does  not 
voluntarily  influence.  If  the  intervening  state  is  imperilled, 
its  danger  comes  from  the  spontaneous  acts  of  its  own  subjects 
or  of  third  parties,  and  it  is  against  them  that  it  must  direct 
its  precautions^ 
Interven-  Intervention  to  hinder  internal  changes  in  a  state  from 
preserve  prejudicing  rights  of  succession  or  of  feudal  superiority  pos- 
si^c^on  ^^®^  ^y  *^®  intervening  state  is  recognised  as  legitimate  by 
some  writers.  Unquestionably,  in  the  abstract,  if  provision  is 
made  by  treaty  for  the  union  of  one  state  with  another  upon 
the  occurrence  of  certain  contingencies^  the  state  to  which  the 
right  of  succession  belongs  is  justified  in  taking  whatever 
measures  may  be  necessary  to  protect  its  reversionary  inter- 
ests. A  state  may  of  course  contract  itself  out  of  its  common 
law  rights.  In  agreeing  to  invest  another  state  with  rights 
over  itself,  whether  contingent  on  the  extinction  of  its  ruling 
family  or  on  anything  else,  it  must  be  held  to  have  sur- 
rendered its  right  of  dealing  with  itself  in  matters  affecting 
the  reversion  which  it  has  granted  ;  and  though  the  engage- 
ments into  which  it  has  entered  may  in  time  become  ex- 
tremely onerous,  and  it  may  be  morally  justified  in  endea- 
vouring to  escape  from  them,  it  has  obviously  no  reason  to 
expect  the  state  with  which  it  has  contracted  to  consent  upon 


^  De  MartenB,  Pr^^,  §  74 ;  Wheaton,  Elem.  pt.  ii.  oh.  i.  §  3 ;  Phfllimore^  i. 
§  occlxzzvii-viii.  and  coczcii ;  Halleck,  i.  83,  quoting  a  speech  of  Chateau- 
briand upon  the  French  intervention  in  Spain  in  1833,  as  stating  the  rule 
clearly,  and  i.  465 ;  Bluntschli,  $  474  note,  and  $  478 ;  Mamiani,  loo-i ; 
Fiore^i.  421-55.  Galvo  ($  141 -2)  adheres  to  the  principles  stated  by  Lord 
CasUereagh  in  his  circular  of  the  19th  January,  1821.  British  and  Fordgn 
State  Papers,  1 820-1,  p.  11 60.  Vattel,  liv.  ii.  ch.  iv.  §  54  and  57,  ignores 
self-preservation  as  a  ground  of  intervention,  but  admite  the  adequacy  of  the 
weaker  reason  of  oppression  by  a  tyrannical  sovereign,  $  56.  Heffter,  $  30-1 
and  44-5,  while  also  sanctioning  intervention  on  more  doubtfid  grounds,  limits 
what  may  be  done  under  that  of  self-preservation  to  negotiation  or  to  the 
establishment  at  most  of  a  military  cordon. 
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BQcti  gronnds  to  a  Fescission  of  the  agreement.  But  it  lAast  PART  II. 
be  lemembered  that  the  arrangementfi  of  this  nature  which  .J_ 
have  been  nsuallj  made  have  either  been  family  compacts 
between  proprietary  sovereigns,  or  have  been  designed  to 
proYide  rather  for  the  succession  of  a  family  than  of  a  state. 
In  such  cases  the  permissibility  of  intervention  can  hardly 
be  conceded.  IntematioDal  law  no  longer  recognises  a  patri- 
monial state.  A  country  is  not  identified  with  its  sovereign. 
He  is  merely  its  organ  for  certain  purposes^  and  it  has  no 
right  to  interfere  for  an  object  which  is  personal  to  him.  The 
question  of  the  permissibility  of  intervention  must  in  fact 
depend  upon  whether,  at  the  time  of  the  arrangement  being 
made  upon  which  intervention  is  based,  it  was  intended  by 
both  states  that  in  the  contingency  contemplated  a  union 
should  be  effected  irrespectively  of  the  form  of  government 
or  of  the  persons  composing  the  government  of  the  state 
owning  the  succession.  If  this  was  not  intended,  the  engage- 
ment^ whether  implied  or  expressed,  is  not  one  entered  into 
by  the  states  but  by  individuals,  who  from  their  position  have 
the  opportunity  of  giving  to  their  personal  agreements  the 
form  of  a  state  act ;  and  it  then  only  becomes  possible  to 
answer  in  one  way  the  question  put  by  Sir  B.  Phillimore, 
who  asks  whether  it  can  be  denied  that  when  '  a  state,  having 
occupied  for  a  long  period  the  position  of  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent nation  in  the  society  of  other  states,  thinks  fit  to 
Becure  its  constitution^  and  to  pass  a  fundamental  law,  similar 
to  that  by  which  Oreat  Britain  excluded  James  II  and  his 
descendants  from  her  throne,  that  no  Prince  of  a  certain  race 
shall  be  henceforth  their  ruler^  the  exercise  of  such  a  power 
is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  an  independent  state  ^.' 

^  Phniimore^  i.  $  oooc ;  De  MartenB,  Pr^s,  $  75 ;  Heffter,  i  45 ;  Blunt- 
*^^  §  479-  ^^  latest  ooeasiona  on  which  any  qnestion  of  interyention 
OQ  the  above  ground  Beems  to  have  arisen  were  in  1849,  when,  according  to 
PhillTiwire,  Austria  meditated,  but  did  not  cany  out,  an  intervention  in 
Toflcany ;  and  in  i860,  when  Spain  appears  to  hare  intervened  diplomatically 
CQ  bdudf  of  the  Duchess  of  Panna,  on  the  occasion  of  the  aiinezation  of  Parma 
to  the  Idngdom  of  Italy  by  a  popular  vote. 
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PART  II.      §  92.  Interventions  whieli  have  for  their  object  to  check 
^"^•^^'  illegal  intervention  by  another  state  are  based  upon   the 
Interyen-   principle  that  a  state  is  at  liberty  to  oppose  the  commission 
restraint    of  any  act^  which  in  the  eye  of  the  law  is  a  wrong ;  and  the 
doinT^^    frequent  interventions  which  have  taken  place  upon  the  real 
or  pretended  grounds  of  humanity  and   religion   must  be 
defended,  in   so  far  as  they  can  be  defended  at  all,  upon 
the  same  principle^  coupled  with  the  assumption  that  inter- 
national law  forbids  the  conduct  of  rulers  to  their  subjecte, 
and  of  parties  in  a  state  towards  each  other,  which  such 
interventions  are  intended  to  repress. 
I.  agidDBt       It  has  already  been  seen  that  the  existence  of  a  right  to 
^^      '  oppose  acts  contrary  to  law,  and  to  use  force  for  the  purpose 
when  infractions  are  sufficiently  serious,  is  a  necessary  con- 
dition of  the  existence  of  an  efficient  international  law.    It  is 
incontestable  that  a  grave  infraction  is  committed  when  the 
independence  of  a  state  is  improperly  interfered  with  ;  and  it 
is  consequently  evident  that  another  state  is  at  liberty  to 
intervene  in  order  to  undo  the  effects  of  illegal  intervention^ 
and  to  restore  the  state  subjected  to  it  to  freedom  of  action  ^ 
3.  against       Interventions  of  the  second  kind  stand  in  a  very  different 
acts.  position.    International  law  professes  to  be  concerned  only 

with  the  relations  of  states  to  each  other.  Tyrannical  con- 
duct of  a  government  towards  its  subjects,  massacres  and 
brutality  in  a  civil  war,  or  religious  persecution,  are  acts 
which  have  nothing  to  do  directly  or  indirectly  with  such 
relations.  On  what  ground  then  can  international  law  take 
cognizance  of  them  ?  Apparently  on  one  only,  if  indeed  it 
be  competent  to  take  cognizance  of  them  at  all.  It  may 
be  supposed  to  declare  that  acts  of  the  kind  mentioned  are  so 
inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a  moral  being  as  to  con- 


^  Heffier,  §  96 ;  Mamiani,  104 ;  Blnntsohli,  §  479.  Fiore  (i.  445)  oondden 
international  law  to  be, '  Botto  la  protezione  di  tutti  gli  stati  assooiaiL  H  dovere 
della  tntela  giuridica  importa  da  parte  dd  medesiml  I'obbligo  dMnterrenire 
per  ripristinare  rantoritik  del  diritto  se  fosse  lesa  per  parte  di  uno  o  di 
pit  stati.* 
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fltitote  a  public  scandal,  which  the  body  of  states,  or  one  PART  IT. 
or  more  states  as  representative  of  it,  are  competent  to  ^^^'  ^"^' 
suppress.  The  supposition  strains  the  fiction  that  states 
which  are  under  international  law  form  a  kind  of  society 
to  an  extreme  pointy  and  some  of  the  special  grounds,  upon 
which  intervention  effected  under  its  sanction  is  based,  are 
not  easily  distinguishable  in  principle  from  others  which 
modem  opinion  has  branded  as  unwarrantable.  To  some 
minds  the  excesses  of  a  revolution  would  seem  more  scan- 
dalous than  the  tyranny  of  a  sovereign.  In  strictness  they 
ODght,  degree  for  degree,  to  be  precisely  equivalent  in  the 
eye  of  the  law.  While  however  it  is  settled  that  as  a  general 
role  a  state  must  be  allowed  to  work  out  its  internal  changes 
in  its  own  fashion,  so  long  as  its  struggles  do  not  actually 
degenerate  into  internecine  war,  and  intervention  to  put  down 
a  popular  movement  or  the  uprising  of  a  subject  race  is  wholly 
forbidden,  intervention  for  the  purpose  of  checking  gross 
tfnuiny  or  of  helping  the  efforts  of  a  people  to  free  itself  is 
veiy  commonly  regarded  without  disfavour.  Again,  religious 
oppression,  short  of  a  cruelty  which  would  rank  as  tyranny, 
has  ceased  to  be  recognised  as  an  independent  ground  of  intei^ 
vention,  but  it  is  still  used  as  between  Europe  and  the  East 
as  an  accessory  motive,  which  seems  to  be  thought  by  many 
persons  sufficiently  praiseworthy  to  excuse  the  commission  of 
acts  in  other  respects  grossly  immoral.  Not  only  in  fact 
is  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  an  intervention  directed 
against  an  alleged  scandal  judged  by  the  popular  mind  upon 
considerations  of  sentiment  to  the  exclusion  of  law,  but 
sentiment  has  been  allowed  to  influence  the  more  deliberately 
formed  opinions  of  jurists.  That  the  latter  should  have 
taken  place  cannot  be  too  much  regretted.  In  giving  their 
sanction  to  interventions  of  the  kind  in  question  jurists  have 
imparted  an  aspect  of  legality  to  a  species  of  intervention, 
which  makes  a  deep  inroad  into  one  of  the  cardinal  doctrines 
of  international  law ;  of  which  the  principle  is  not  even 
intended  to  be  equally  applied  to  the  cases  covered  by  it; 
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PART  II.  and  which  by  the  readiness  with  which  it  lends  itself  to 
CHAP,  vm.  ^^^  ^g^g  ^£  selfish  ambition  becomes  as  dangerous  in  practice 
as  it  is  plausible  in  appearance. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  publicists  have  not  laid  down  broadly 
and  unanimously  that  no  intervention  is  legal,  except  for  the 
purpose  of  self-preservation,  unless  a  breach  of  the  law  as 
between  states  has  taken  place,  or  unless  the  whole  body  of 
civilised  states  have  concurred  in  authorising  it*  Interven- 
tions, whether  armed  or  diplomatic,  undertaken  either  for  the 
reason  or  upon  the  pretexts  of  cruelty,  or  oppression^  or  the 
horrors  of  a  civil  war,  or  whatever  the  reason  put  forward, 
supported  in  reality  by  the  justification  which  such  facts  offer 
to  the  popular  mind,  would  have  had  to  justify  themselves, 
when  not  authorised  by  the  whole  body  of  civilised  states 
accustomed  to  act  together  for  common  purposes^  as  measures 
which,  being  confessedly  Illegal  in  themselves,  could  only  be 
excused  in  rare  and  extreme  cases  in  consideration  of  the 
unquestionably  extraordinary  character  of  the  facts  causing 
them,  and  of  the  evident  purity  of  the  motives  and  conduct  of 
the  intervening  state.  The  record  of  the  last  hundred  years 
might  not  have  been  much  cleaner  than  it  is ;  but  evil-doing 
would  have  been  at  least  sometimes  compelled  to  show  itself 
in  its  true  colours;  it  would  have  found  more  difficulty  in 
clothing  itself  in  a  generous  disguise;  and  international  law 
would  in  any  case  have  been  saved  from  complicity  with  it^. 

^  The  opinions  of  the  modem  international  Jurista  who  touch  upon  hmnani* 
tarian  intervention  are  rery  variouB,  and  for  the  moet  part  the  treatment 
which  the  subject  reoeiyes  from  them  ia  merely  fragmentaiy,  notice  bein^ 
taken  of  some  only  of  its  grounds,  which  are  usually  approved  or  disiq>proTed 
of  without  very  dear  reference  to  a  general  principle.  Yattel  (liv.  i.  ch.  iv. 
S  56)  considers  it  permissible  to  succour  a  people  oppressed  by  its  sovereign, 
but  does  not  appear  to  sanction  any  of  the  analogous  grounds  of  intervention. 
Wheaton  (Elem.  pt.  ii.  ch.  i  §  9),  Bluntschli  ($  478),  Mamiani  (p.  86),  give 
the  right  of  aiding  an  oppressed  race.  Hefifter  ($  46),  while  denying  the 
right  of  intervention  to  repress  tyranny,  holds  that  so  soon  as  dvil  war  haa 
broken  out  a  foreign  state  may  assist  either  party  engaged  in  it.  Calvo 
(§  166)  and  Fiore  (i.  446)  think  that  states  can  intervene  to  put  an  end  to 
crimes  and  slaughter.  Mamiani  (11  a),  on  the  other  hand,  reuses  to  reeognine 
intervention  on  this  ground.     'Per  vero,*  he  says,  'a  4jual  diritto  poeitiyo 
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§  93.  It  may  peiliaps  at  one  time  bave  been  an  open  question  PART  II. 
whether  a  right  or  a  duty  of  intervention  conld  be  set  up  by^^"^^'^^^' 
a  treaty  of  guarantee  binding  a  state  to  maintain  a  particular  Interyen- 
dynasty  or  a  particular  form  of  government  in  the  state  to  a  treaty  of 
which  the  guarantee  applied.     But  the  doctrine  that  inter- ^"*^*®** 
vention  on  this  ground  is  either  due  or  permissible  involves 
the  assumption  that  independent  states  have  not  the  right  to 
change  their  government  at  will,  and  is  in  reality  a  relic  of 
the  exploded  notion  of  ownership  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign. 
According  to  the  views  which  are  now  held  as  to  the  relation 
of  monarchical  or  other  governments  to  the  states  which  they 
represent^  no  case  could  arise  under  which  a  treaty  of  the 
sort  could  be  both  needed  and  legitimate.    As  against  inter- 
ference by  a  foreign  power  the  general  right  of  checking 
illegal   intervention  is  enough  to  support  counter  interfer- 
ence; and  as  against  a  domestic  movement  it. is  evident  that 
a  contract  of  guarantee  is  made  in  favour  of  a  party  within 


de|^  altri  popoli  e  recftta  ingiuria  ?  TJdiste  mai  tJcimo  che  affenni  eBsere  nell* 
Qomo  n  diritto  di  non  avere  dinanzi  agli  oochi  se  non  buoni  modelli  di  virtti, 
e  Tivere  tra  cittadini  neUe  cxd  abitarioni  non  si  commettano  eooessi  d'alcuna 
•orta  e  i  qnali  initi  prof«i8ino  opinicoi  Tere  e  anunodate?*  The  reason  is 
doabtfolly  admitted  by  PhiUimore  (i.  §  ceczdv)  and  HaUeck  (i.  465)  as  aoces- 
tory  to  stronger  ones,  such  as  self-defence  or  the  duties  of  a  guarantee. 
FhiUimore  (i.  §  ccodi-iy)  is  the  only  writer  who  seems  to  sanction  inter- 
▼sstum  on  the  groond  of  religion. 

A  drenlar  issued  by  the  Russian  goTemment,  when  England  and  fVanoe 
suspended  diplomatic  relations  with  Naples  in  consequence  of  the  inhumanity 
with  whkh.  the  kingdom  was  ruled,  is  not  ^without  value  in  itself,  and  is  of 
especial  interest  as  issuing  from  the  soutoe  from  which  it  came.  'We  could 
undentandy*  it  says,  'that  as  a  consequence  of  friendly  forethought  one 
goTemment  should  give  advice  to  another  in  a  benevolent  spirit,  that  such 
advice  might  even  assume  ihe  character  of  exhortation ;  but  we  believe  that 
to  be  the  furthest  limit  allowable.  Less  than  ever  can  it  now  be  allowed  in 
Europe  to  forget  that  sovereigns  are  equal  among  themselves,  and  that  it  is 
not  the  extent  of  territory,  but  the  saored  character  of  the  rights  of  each 
iddch  regulates  the  relations  that  exist  between  them.  To  endeavour  to 
obtaoi  from  the  King  of  N^les  concessions  as  concerns  the  internal  govern- 
BMBt  of  his  state  by  threats,  or  by  a  menacing  dstnonstration,  is  a  violent 
nmrpation  of  his  authority,  an  attempt  to  govern  in  his  stead ;  it  is  an  open 
dedacatum  of  the  right  of  the  strong  over  the  weak.*  Martin,  Life  of  the 
PnBoe  Consort^  ill  51a 
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PART  II.  the  state  and  not  of  tbe  state  as  a  whole,  that  it  therefore 

CHAP  VIU 

'      '  amounts  to  a  promise  of  illegal  interference,  and  that  beings 
thus  illegal  itself,  it  cannot  give  a  stamp  of  legality  to  an  act 
which  without  it  would  be  unlawful*. 
Intenren-       §  94.  It  is  generally  said,  and  the  statement  is  of  course 
iindtafion  ^P^^  ^  ^^  question,  that  intervention  may  take  place  at  the 
to*  ^^^  invitation  of  both  parties  to  a  civil  war.     But  it  is  also  some- 
war,  times  said,  even  by  modem  writers,  that  interventions  carried 
out  at  the  invitation  of  one  only  of  the  two  parties  are  not 
always  illegal.    They  are  permitted,  for  example,  both  by 
M.  Bluntschli  and  M.  Hefller^.    The  former  of  these  writers 
concedes  a  right  of  intervention  on  behalf  of  an  established 
government,  for  so  long  as  it  may  be  considered  the  org^n 
and  representative  of  the  state ;  and  the  latter  grants  it  in 
favour  of  whichever  side  appears  to  be  in  the  right.    It  is 
hard  to  see  by  what  reasoning  these  views  can  be  supported. 
As  interventions,  in  so  far  as  they  purport  to  be  made  in 
compliance  with  an  invitation,  are  independent  of  the  reasons 
or  pretexts  which  have  been  already  discussed,  it   must  be 
assumed  that  they  are  based  either  on  simple  friendship  or 


^  Some  treatieB,  e.g.  the  TreatieB  in  1713,  by  whidli  HoUand,  Ynaoe,  and 
Spain  guaranteed  the  Protestant  snooearion  in  England  (Dnmont^  viii.  i.  323, 
339*  393%  '^  ^^  Final  Act  of  the  Gennanic  ConfiBderation,  arts.  35  and  36 
(De  Martens,  Nonv.  Bee.  v.  489),  contain  guarantees  which  cleariy  extend  to 
cases  arising  ont  of  purely  internal  troubles  ;  most  teeaties  of  g^naiantee  liow- 
ever  are  directed  against  the  possible  action  of  foreign  powers.  Twias  (L 
S  331),  Halleck  (i.  85),  deny  the  right  of  intervention  under  *  treaty  of 
guarantee.  Taking  what  Yattel  (liv.  ii.  ch.  zii.  $  196-7)  says  as  a  whole 
he  may  probably  be  understood  to  express  the  same  doctrine.  Phillimore 
(ii.  S  Ivi)  appears  to  be  somewhat  doubtfiiL  De  Martens  (Precis,  §  78), 
Kiaber  (§  51),  and  Heffter  ((  45)  allow  intervention  under  a  treaty  of 
guarantee. 

*  Bluntschli,  §  476-7 ;  Hefiter,  §  46.  See  also  Yattel,  liv.  ii.  eh.  iv.  $  56. 
Phillimore  (i.  §  cocxcv)  considers  that  intervention  npon  the  application  of  ome 
party  to  a  dvil  war  'can  hardly  be  asserted  to  be  at  variance  with  any  abstract 
principle  of  international  law,  while  it  must  be  admitted  to  have  received  oon- 
tinual  sanction  from  the  practice  of  nations.*  Haileek  (i.  87)  on  the  oilier 
hand  holds  what  might  seem  the  obvious  truth  that  an  invitation  'from  only- 
one  of  the  contestants  can  by  itself  confer  no  rights  whatever  as  against  the 
other  party.'    Mamiani  (p.  85)  places  the  matter  on  its  right  footing. 
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upon  a  sentiment  of  justice.  If  intervention  on  the  ground  pabt  II. 
of  mere  friendship  were  allowed,  it  would  be  idle  to  speak  °°^'^"' 
Berioaslj  of  the  rights  of  independence.  Supposing  the  in- 
torention  to  be  directed  against  the  existing  government, 
iodependence  is  violated  by  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  regular 
organ  of  the  state  from  managing  the  state  afiairs  in  its  own 
waj.  Supposing  it  on  the  other  hand  to  be  directed  against 
rebels,  the  fact  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  call  in  foreign 
help  is  enough  to  show  that  the  issue  of  the  conflict  would 
without  it  be  uncertain,  and  consequently  that  there  is  a 
doobt  as  to  which  side  would  ultimately  establish  itself  as  the 
legal  representative  of  the  state.  If,  again,  intervention  is 
based  upon  an  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  question  at 
ifisue,  the  intervening  state  takes  upon  itself  to  pass  judgment 
in  a  matter  which,  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  relations 
of  states^  must  be  regarded  as  being  for  legal  purposes  beyond 
the  range  of  its  vision. 

§  95.  A  somewhat  wider  range  of  intervention  than  that  Literven- 
which  is  possessed  by  individual  states  may  perhaps  be  con- the  authw- 
ceded  to  the  body  of  states,  or  to  some  of  them  acting  for  t^©  j^!f^® 
whole  in  good  faith  with  sufficient  warrant.    In  the  general  Btates. 
mterests  of  Europe,  for  example^  an  end  might  be  put  to  a 
civil  war  by  the  compulsory  separation  of  the  parties  to  it,  or 
a  particular  family  or  a  particular  form  of  government  might 
be  established  and  maintained  in  a  country,  if  the  interests 
to  be  guarded  were  strictly  international,  and  if  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  state  of  things  set  up  were  a  reasonable  way 
of  attaining  the  required  object. 

If  a  practice  of  this  kind  be  permissible,  its  justification 
must  rest  solely  upon  the  benefits  which  it  secures.  The 
body  of  states  cannot  be  held  to  have  a  right  of  control, 
outside  law^  in  virtue  of  the  rudimentary  social  bond  which 
connects  them.  More  perfectly  organised  societies  are  con- 
tented with  enforcing  the  laws  that  they  have  made ;  in  doing 
this  they  consider  themselves  to  have  exhausted  the  powers 
which  it  is  wise  to  assume;  they  do  not  go  on  to  impose 


_J 
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PART  II.  special  arrangements  or  modes  of  life  upon  particular  in- 

CHAP,  vin.  (jjyi Juals ;   beyond  the  limits  of  law,  direct  compulsion  does 

not  take  place;    and    evidently  the    community  of  states 

cannot  in  this    respect    have    larger    rights   than  a  fully 

organised  political  society. 

Is  then  such  intervention  justified  by  its  probable  or  actual 
results?  Certainly  there  must  always  be  a  likelihood  that 
powers  with  divergent  individual  interests^  acting  in  common^ 
will  prefer  the  genei::al  good  to  the  selfish  objects  of  a  par- 
ticular state.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  good  may  be 
better  secured  by  their  action  than  by  free  scope  being  g^ven 
to  natural  forces.  In  one  or  two  instances,  as,  for  example,  in 
that  of  the  formation  of  Belgium,  and  in  the  recent  one  of 
the  arrangements  made  by  the  Congpress  of  Berlin,  and  of  the 
minor  interventions  springing  out  of  it,  settlements  have  been 
arrived  at,  or  collisions  have  been  postponed,  when  without 
common  action  an  era  of  disturbance  might  have  been  in- 
definitely prolonged,  and  its  effects  indefinitely  extended. 
There  is  fair  reason  consequently  for  hoping  that  inter- 
vention by^  or  under  the  sanction  of,  the  body  of  states  on 
grounds  forbidden  to  single  states,  may  be  useful  and  even 
beneficent.  Still,  from  the  point  of  view  of  law,  it  is  always 
to  be  remembered  that  states  so  intervening  are  going  beyond 
their  legal  powers.  Their  excuse  or  their  justification  can  only 
be  a  moral  one. 


CHAPTEE    IX. 

THE   AGENTS  OF   A  STATE   IK  ITS  INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS. 

§  96.  The  agents  of  a  state  in  its  international  relations  PABT II. 
are—  ''^^'^• 

i.  The  person  or  persons  to  whom  the  management  of  Agents  of 
foreign  sfEaiis  is  committed. 

ii.  Agents  subordinate  to  these,  who  are— 

1.  Fnblic  diplomatic  agents, 

2.  Officers  in  command  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  state, 

3.  Persons  charged  with  diplomatic  functions  but  without 

publicly  acknowledged  character, 

4.  Commissioners  employed  for  special  objects,  such  as 

the  settlement  of  frontiers^  supervision  of  the  execu- 
tion of  a  treaty,  &c. 
With  international  agents  of  the  state  properly  so  called 
may  be  classed   consuls,  who  are  only  international  state 
agents  in  a  qualified  sense. 

§  97.  The  person  or  persons  who  constitute  the  first-men-  Persons  to 
tioned  kind  of  state  agent  are  determined  by  the  public  law^^^J^® 
of  the  state  the  agents  of  which  they  are.    A  state  may  con-  ^^^}  ^^ 
fide  tke  whole  management  of  its  international  affairs  to  a  affairs  is 
nngle  person,  or  to  a  group  of  persons  made  up  in  one  ofbjtheoon- 
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PART  II.  many  different  ways ;  but,  as  was  before  mentioned,  foreign 
CHAP.  IX.  g^ijgg  aj.g  indifferent  to  the  particalar  form  of  the  government 
■titntion  of  under  which  a  community  may  choose  to  place  itself,  and  can 
only  require  that  there  shall  be  an  ascertained  agent  or  organ 
of  some  kind.  However  the  organ  may  be  constituted,  it  is 
completely  representative  of  the  state ;  its  acta  are  the  acts 
of  the  state,  and  are  definitively  binding  on  the  latter  so 
long  as  the  authority  delegated  by  it  has  not  been  recalled. 
For  international  purposes  the  continuance  or  the  recall  of 
authority  is  judged  of  solely  upon  the  external  facts  of  the 
case ;  so  long  as  a  person  or  body  of  persons  are  indisputably 
in  possession  of  the  required  power,  foreign  states  treat  with 
them  as  the  organ  of  the  state ;  so  soon  as  they  cease  to  be 
the  actual  organ,  foreign  states  cease  dealing  with  them  ;  and 
it  is  usual,  if  the  change  is  unquestionably  final,  to  open  rela- 
tions with  their  successors  independently  of  whether  it  has 
been  effected  constitutionally.  When  the  finality  of  the 
change  is  doubtful,  it  is  open  to  a  government  in  the  exer- 
cise of  its  discretion,  under  the  same  limitations  with  which 
it  is  open  in  the  case  of  newly-formed  states,  either  to 
treat  the  person  or  body  in  whom  the  representation  of  the 
country  is  lodged  as  being  established,  or  to  enter  only  into 
such  relations  of  an  imperfect  kind  as  may  be  momentarily 
necessary. 
Obserr-  When  a  state  has  an  individual  head,  whether  he  be  a 
to  reove^  sovereign  or  the  chief  of  a  republican  government,  he  is  con- 
reign  in     sidered  so  to  embody  the  sovereignty  of  his  state  that  the 

a  foreign 

Btate;  respcct  due  to  the  state  by  foreign  powers  in  virtue  of  its 
sovereignty  is  reflected  upon  him,  and  takes  the  form  of 
personal  observances,  some  of  which  are  purely  honorary, 
while  others  rest  upon  the  double  foundation  of  respect  and  of 
their  necessity  to  enable  the  head  of  the  state  when  abroad  to 
be  free  to  exercise  the  functions  with  which  he  is  usually 
invested.  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  latter  observances 
Iiave  already  been  discussed^;  the  former,  in  so  fiur  as  their 
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specific  forms  are  concerned,  are  mere  matters  of  etiquette, —  PART  II. 
it  is  snflScient  to  remark  with  reference  to  them  that  their         ' 
object  being  to  express  the  respect  doe  to  an  independent 
state,  an  intentional  neglect  to  comply  with  them  must  be 
regarded  as  an  insult  to  the  state,  and  consequently  as  being 
an  act  which  it  has  a  right  to  resent. 

Although  no  difference  exists  between  the  observances  due  to  an 
to  hereditary  and  elective  heads  of  a  state  in  their  capacity  ^^^^^^f  a 
of  heads,  a  certain  difference  appears  in  the  conditions  under '^^' 
which  they  are  respectively  regarded  as  appearing  in  that 
capacity.     An  hereditary  sovereign  is  always  looked  upon  as 
personifying  his  state,  except  when  he  suppresses  his  identity 
by  travelling  in  foreign  countries  incognito,  or  when  he  puts 
himself  in  a  position  inconsistent  with  the  assertion  of  sove- 
reignty by  taking  service  under  another  sovereign ;  the  chief 
of  a  republic,  on  the  other  hand,  only  embodies  the  majesty 
of  his  state  when  he  ostensibly  acts  as  its  representative. 

§  98.  The  political  relations  of  states  are  as  a  rule  carried  Diplomatic 
on  by  diplomatic  agents,  acting  under  the  superior  organs  ^^^ 
of  their  states^  and  either  accredited   for  the  conduct  of 
particular  negotiations  or  resident  in  a  foreign  state  and  em- 
ployed in  the  general  management  of  affiiirs. 

As  those  states  which  live  under  international  law  are 
practically  unable  to  withdraw  themselves  wholly  from  inter- 
course with  other  states,  and  as  diplomatic  agents  are  the 
means  by  which  necessary  intercourse  is  kept  up,  it  is  not  in 
a  general  way  permissible  for  a  state  to  refuse  to  receive  a 
diplomatic  agent  from  another  power,  when  the  latter  con- 
ceives that  it  is  proper  to  send  him,  and  a  state  has  of  course 
conversely  the  right  to  send  one  when  it  chooses ;  in  practice, 
all  states,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  a  few  very  minute 
ones,  have  for  a  long  time  past  accredited  permanent  repre- 
Kntatives  to  all  foreign  civilised  states  of  any  importance. 
Every  state  can  however  refuse  to  receive  diplomatic  agents 
for  the  special  reasons  that  their  reception  may  be  taken  to  im- 
ply aoquieacenee  in  claims  inconsistent  with  rights  belonging 
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PART  II.  to  the  state  to  which  they  are  sent,  or  that  the  particular 
CHAP.  IX.  i^ggjj^  jg  individually  objectionable  upon  personal  grounds. 
Thus  England  did  not  receive  a  legate  or  nuncio  firom  the 
Pope  when  he  was  a  temporal  sovereign,  and  other  states 
have  on  several  occasions  refused  to  receive  legates  when 
invested  with  powers  incompatible  with  the  state  constitu* 
tion ;  countries  again  have  refused  to  accept  ministers  whose 
political  opinions  have  been  known  to  be  at  variance  with  the 
established  regime,  or  who  have  been  personally  disagreeable 
to  the  sovereign,  and  states  frequently  make  it  a  rule  not 
to  allow  their  own  subjects  to  be  diplomatically  accredited 
to  them, 
ciassificn-  By  regulations  adopted  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  and 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  conformed  to  by  all  states,  diplomatic 
agents  are  divided  into  the  following  classes,  arranged  in  the 
order  of  their  precedence. 

1.  Ambassadors.    Legates;  who  are  papal  ambassadors 

extraordinary,  charged  with  special  missions,  pri- 
marily representing  the  pope  as  head  of  the  church, 
always  cardinals,  and  sent  only  to  states  acknow- 
ledging  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Pope. 
Nuncios;  who  are  ordinary  ambassadors  resident, 
and  are  never  cardinals. 

2.  Envoys  and  ministers  plenipotentiary. 

3.  Ministers  resident,  accredited  to  the  sovereign. 

4.  Charges    d'affaires,    accredited   to    the   minister   of 

foreign  affairs. 
The  classification  is  of  little  but  ceremonial  value;  the 
right  which  ambassadors  are  alleged  to  possess,  of  treating 
with  the  sovereign  personally,  having  lost  its  practical  im- 
portance under  modem  methods  of  government, 
Oreden-  A  diplomatic  agent  enters  upon  the  exerciBC  of  his  func- 
tions from  the  moment,  and  from  the  moment  only,  at  which 
the  evidence  that  he  has  been  invested  with  them  is  presented 
by  him  to  the  government  to  which  he  is  sent,  or  to  the 
agents  of  other  governments  whom  he  is  intended  to  meet. 
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and  has  been  received  by  it  or  them.    When  he  is  sent  to  PART  il. 

OHAP.  IX 

a  specific  state  the  evidence  with  which  he  is  required  to  be  -J. 
furnished  consists  in  a  letter  of  credence  of  which  the  object 
is  to  commanicate  the  name  of  the  bearer,  to  specify  his  rank 
as  ambassador^  minister  plenipotentiary,  minister  resident, 
or  charg^  d'afi&ires,  and  finally  to  bespeak  credit  for  what 
he  mil  commanicate  in  the  name  of  his  government.  When 
specific  negotiations  are  to  be  condacted,  he  must  be  furnished 
with  powers  to  negotiate,  which  may  either  be  contained  in 
the  letter  of  credence^  or,  as  is  more  usual,  may  be  conferred 
by  letters  patent ;  their  object  is  to  define  the  limits  within 
which  the  bearer  has  the  right  of  negotiating  and  within 
which,  subject  to  the  qualifications  which  will  be  made  in 
discussing  treaties,  his  acts  are  binding  on  his  government. 
The  full  powers  indispensable  for  signing  treaties  are  invari- 
ably conferred  by  letters  patent.  When  a  diplomatic  agent 
is  charged  with  a  double  mission,  the  one  part  general  and 
permanent,  the  other  special  and  temporary,  as  for  example 
when  a  minister  resident  is  charged  with  the  conclusion  of 
a  coomiercial  treaty,  he  is  furnished  with  special  letters 
patent  empowering  him  for  the  latter  purpose,  in  addition 
to  the  general  letters  patent,  or  to  the  powers  contained, 
in  his  letter  of  credence,  given  at  his  entrance  on  his  mission. 
Ambassadors  or  ministers  not  accredited  to  a  specific  state, 
but  sent  to  a  congress  or  conference,  are  not  generally  pro- 
vided with  letters  of  credence,  their  full  powers,  copies  of 
which  are  exchanged,  being  regarded  as  sufficient. 

The  entrance  of  a  diplomatic  agent  upon  the  exercise  ofR^gi^teofa 
his  functions  places  him  in  full  possession  of  a  right  ofageut. 
inviolability,  of  certain  immunities  from  local  jurisdictioUi 
and  of  rights  to  ceremonial  courtesy,  which  are  conceded  to 
him  partly  because  the  intercourse  of  states  could  not  con- 
veniently be  carried  on  without  them,  and  partly  as  a  matter 
of  respect  to  the  person  representing  the  sovereignty  of  his 
state.  The  right  of  inviolability  primarily  secures  an  envoy 
from  all  violence  directed  against  him  for  political  reasons, 

T  2 
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PART  II.  from  being  retained  as  a  hostage,  or  kept  as  a  prisoner  of 

CHAP    IX 

L  '  war;    but  it  may  also  be  regarded  as  the  source  of  that 

personal  immunity  from  the  local  jurisdiction  which  has  been 
already  discussed^,  and  it  so  imparts  a  character  of  pecuh'ar 
gravity  to  offences  committed  against  his  person  that  they 
are  looked  upon  by  the  state  to  which  he  is  accredited  as 
equivalent  to  crimes  committed  against  itself.  The  nature 
and  extent  of  the  immunities  enjoyed  by  diplomatic  agents 
have  been  fully  examined ;  and  upon  the  ceremonial  branch 
of  his  rights  it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge,  because  although 
the  principle  that  due  ceremonial  respect  must  be  given  ia 
included  in  international  law,  the  particular  observances, 
like  those  to  which  sovereigns  are  entitled,  fall  within  the 
province  of  etiquette^. 

Although  diplomatic  agents  do  not  enter  upon  the  exer- 
cise of  their  ftmctions  nor  consequently  into  the  full  en- 
joyment of  their  rights  until  their  reception  has  taken  place, 
they  are  inviolable  as  against  the  state  to  which  they  are 
accredited  while  on  their  voyage  to  it ;  and  after  entering 
it  before  their  formal  reception,  or,  on  being  dismissed,  until 
their  departure  from  it,  they  have  a  right  to  all  their  im* 
munities,  their  diplomatic  character  being  sufficiently  shown 
l>y  their  passports^. 
Termina.  The  mission  of  a  diplomatic  agent  is  terminated  by  his 
mission,  recall,  by  his  dismissal  by  the  government  to  which  he  ia 
accredited,  by  his  departure  on  his  own  account  upon  a  cause 
of  complaint  stated,  by  war  or  by  the  interruption  of  amicable 

'  §50. 

'  Thoee  who  take  an  interest  in  these  'graves  riens/  which  however  have 
given  rise  to  infinite  dispntes,  may  find  them  sufficiently  or  superflnonily 
descanted  upon  in  Moser  (Versuch,  vols.  ill.  and  iv),  De  Martens  (Pr^da, 
§  206-13),  Kliiber  (§  317-27^  Hefiter  (§  aao-i).  The  Germans  have  treated  the 
subject  with  exemplary  seriousness,  and  the  learning  applicable  to  it  has  been 
so  patiently  exhausted  in  monographs  upon  special  points  that  a  treatise  by 
Moser  is  devoted  to  an  ambassador's  <  Becht  mit  sechs  Pfecden  cu  hhiesaJ 

On  the  right  of  inviolability  see  Phillimore,  ii  ch.  iv-vi;  De  Martens,  $315; 
Bluntschli,  §  191-3;  Hefiter,  §  aia;  Calvo,  §  553-4. 

*  Heffter,  §  210 ;  Calvo,  §  430. 
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Telataons  between  the  country  to  which  he  is  accredited  and  PABT II. 
his  own,  by  the  expiration  of  his  letter  of  credence,  if  it  ^^^' "' 
be  given  for  a  specific  time,  by  the  fulfilment  of  a  specific 
object  for  which  he  may  have  been  accredited,  and  in  the 
case  of  monarchical  countries  by  the  death  of  the  sovereign 
who  has  accredited  him.  There  is  some  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  whether  the  death  of  a  sovereign  to  whom  an  ambassa- 
dor or  minister  is  accredited  in  strictness  necessitates  a  fresh 
letter  of  credence,  but  it  is  at  least  the  common  habit  to 
famish  him  with  a  new  one ;  though  the  practice  is  other- 
wise when  the  form  of  government  is  republican.  A  like 
difierence  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  consequences  of  a  change 
of  government  through  revolution,  it  being  laid  down  on  one 
hand  that  the  relations  between  the  state  represented  by  a 
minister  or  other  diplomatic  agent  and  the  new  government 
msLj  be  T^^ded  as  informal  or  official  at  the  choice  of  the 
parties,  and  on  the  other  that  a  new  letter  of  credence  is  not 
only  necessary,  but  that  the  necessity  is  one  of  the  distinctive 
marks  separating  the  position  of  a  diplomatist  from  that  of 
a  consul.  Practice  appears  to  be  more  in  favour  of  the  latter 
view.  Letters  of  credence  being  personal,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  a  diplomatic  mission  comes  to  an  end 
by  the  death  of  the  person  accredited  ^ 

§  99.  The  character  of  a  diplomatic  agent  is  not,  like  that  Diplomatic 
of  a  sovereign,  inseparable  from  his  personality ;  unlike  mili-  friendly 
taiy  and  naval  commanders,  he  has   usually  no  functions  ^|^  ^ 
except  in  the  state  to  which  he  is  accredited;  there  is  no  are  sot 

aocreditod. 
practical  reason  for  his  immunities,  and  he  does  not  represent 

his  country,  except   when  he  is  actually   engaged  in  his 

diplomatic  business ;  he  does  not  therefore  as  a  general  rule 

possess  special  rights  or  privileges  in  states  to  which  he  is 

not  accredited  as  against  the  government  or  laws  of  that 

state;  and  there  are  cases  in  which  a  minister  has  been 

arrested  for  personal  debts  and  other  civil  liabilities,  and 

'  Be  Martens,  Pr^s,  §  238-42 ;  Wheaton,  Elem.  pt.  iii.  oh.  i.  §  33-4 ; 
Hefflflr,  §  333;  FfaiUimors,  ii.  §  oozl;  Blnntaohli,  §  227-40 ;  Calvo,  §  437-41. 
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PART  n.  even  in  which  he  has  beea  criminally  punished  while  staying^ 
CHAP.  IX.  jj^  ^j,  paggiiig  through  the  territory  of  a  friendly  power. 
Probably  the  only  respect  in  which  his  position  differs  from 
that  of  an  ordinary  foreign  subject  is  that,  while  theoretically 
the  latter  has  no  right  of  access  and  passage  overruling  the 
will  of  the  state,  a  diplomatic  agent  must  be  allowed  innocent 
passage  to  the  state  to  which  he  is  accredited.  Even  this 
meagre  privilege  is  qualified  by  a  right,  on  the  part  of  the 
state  through  which  he  travels,  to  prescribe  a  route  and  to 
require  that  his  stay  shall  not  be  unnecessarily  prolonged. 
In  at  least  one  case  indeed  a  government  has  gone  somewhat 
further,  and  has  stopped  a  diplomatic  agent  on  the  threshold 
of  its  territory,  until  it  could  receive  his  assurance  that  no 
longer  sojourn  would  be  made  than  was  absolutely  necessary. 
In  1854  Mr.  Soul^,  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  but  naturalised 
in  the  United  States,  and  accredited  to  Spain  as  minister  of 
the  latter  power,  was  stopped  at  Calais  by  order  of  the 
French  government,  while  on  his  journey  to  Madrid.  In 
the  correspondence  which  followed,  M.  Droujm  de  Lhuys 
declared  that  *  the  government  of  the  Emperor  has  not  wished 
to  prevent  an  envoy  of  the  United  States  from  crossing 
French  territory  to  go  to  his  post,  in  order  to  acquit  himself 
of  the  commission  with  which  he  was  charged  by  his  govern- 
ment. But  between  this  simple  passage  and  the  sojourn  of 
a  foreigner,  whose  antecedents  have  awakened,  I  regret  to 
say,  the  attention  of  the  authorities  invested  with  the  duty 
of  securing  the  public  order  of  the  country,  there  exists  a 
difference.  If  Mr.  Soul^  was  going  inunediately  and  directly 
to  Madrid,  the  route  of  France  was  open  to  him;  if  he 
intended  to  come  to  Paris  with  a  view  of  staying  there,  that 
privilege  was  not  accorded  to  him.  It  was  therefore  neces- 
sary to  consult  him  as  to  his  intentions,  and  he  did  not 
afford  time  for  doing  this.'  Possibly  the  right  of  a  diplo- 
matic agent  to  innocent  passage  may  carry  with  it  that  the 
sovereign  of  the  country  through  which  he  passes  ought, 
as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  to  make  provision  for  securing  him 
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from  the  operation  of  its  local  laws  in  petty  matters,  so  that  PART  IL 

CHAF«  IX. 

he  may  not  be  detained  on  his  journey  except  by  grave     L 

causes.  More  than  this  it  would  be  difficult  at  present  to 
claim;  and  further  it  hardly  seems  that  there  is  any  need 
to  go  in  the  direction  of  protecting  him  from  civil  or  criminal 
process  instituted  by  private  persons'. 

The   case  of  negotiators  at  a  congress  or  conference  is  Diplomatic 
exceptional.    Though  they  are  not  accredited  to  the  govern-  »  oongress 
ment  of  the  state  in  which  it  is  held,  they  are  entitled  to^^^ 
complete  diplomatic  privileges,  they  being  as  a  matter  of  fact 
representative  of  their  state  and  engaged  in  the  exercise  of 
diplomatic  functions'. 

§  lOO.  As  a  diplomatic  agent  in  the  employment  of  aI>iplomA^<} 

'  De  Martens,  Pr^g,  §  346-7;  Be  Garden,  Traits  de  Diplomatie,  ii.  aia; 
CalTo,  596-8;  Heffter,  §  307.  The  despatch  of  M.  Dronyn  de  Lhnys  is 
quoted  by  lAwrence,  note  to  Wheaton  (Elem.  pt.  iii.  eh.  1.  §  20).  Wheaton 
(loc  <nt.)  sajB  that  the  opinion  of  jurists  seems  to  be  somewhat  divided  on  the 
question  of  the  respect  and  protection  to  which  a  public  minister  is  entitled, 
in  passing  through  the  territories  of  a  state  other  than  that  to  which  he  is 
locredited.  He  starts  with  the  assertion  that  an  ambassador  has  a  sacred 
diancter,  and  that  a  government  in  allowing  him  to  enter  its  temtories 
makes  an  implied  promise  to  respect  it.  He  acknowledges  that  Grotius 
(De  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis,  lib.  ii.  c.  18.  §  5),  Bynkershoek  (De  Foro  Legatorum, 
e.  ix.  §  7),  and  Wicquefort  (De  TAmbassadeur,  liv.  i.  §  39)  are  of  a  different 
opmion;  Yattel  (liv.  iv.  eh.  vii.  $  84),  whom  he  quotes  in  support  of  his 
view,  merely  says  that  acts  of  violence  must  not  be  done  or  permitted  against 
aa  ambassador  which  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  protection  due  to  an 
ardinary  stranger,  and  expressly  states  that  a  diplomatic  agent  has  no  right 
to  expect  the  full  enjoyment  of  diplomatic  privil^es  from  the  hands  of  a 
government  to  which  he  is  not  accredited.  The  only  authority,  in  £ftct,  whom 
Wheaton  can  adduce  as  taking  the  same  view  as  himself  is  Merlin  (Beper- 
toire,  tit.  liinistre  Public).  That  an  ambassador  has  a  generally  sacred 
character  by  modem  custom,  and  that  he  enters  a  state  to  which  he  is  not 
socredited  under  an  implied  promise  that  he  will  be  allowed  to  enjoy  diplo- 
matic privileges,  are  of  course  the  very  points  which  require  to  be  proved  by 
practice  or  by  a  consensus  of  opinion.  Phillimore  (§  dxxiv)  thinks  that  an 
ambasndor  on  his  passage  through  a  country,  where  he  is  not  accredited, 
would  probably  be  accorded  exterritoriality  by  the  courts  of  all  nations, 
although  he  could  not  claim  the  privilege  as  a  matter  of  'tacit  compact.'  He 
does  not  explain  upon  what  ground  the  courts  could  take  upon  themselves  to 
accord  exterritoriality  in  the  absence  of  'tacit  compact,*  or  in  other  words  of 
an  international  usage  overriding  municipal  law. 

*  Phillimore,  loc.  dt. 
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PART  II.  hostile  country  is  not  only  himself  an  enemy,  but  is  likely 
CHAP.  IX.  £^^  ^^^  nature  of  his  functions  to  be  peculiarly  noxious,  it 
found  with- is  unquestionable  that  ministers  or  other  agents  accredited 
jurip^o^^  by  their  country  to  a  state  friendly  to  it  may  be  seized  and 
**^°*  retained  as  prisoners  of  war  by  an  enemy,  if  they  come  with- 

out permission  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  latter,  whether 
the  state  to  which  they  are  accredited  be  hostile  or  friendly 
to  that  which  effects  the  capture.    The  arrest  of  the  Mar&^hal 
de  Belleisle  in  1744  constitutes  a  leading  case  on  the  subject. 
He  was  charged  with  an  embassy  from  the  court  of  France 
to  that  of  Prussia,  and  on  his  way  to  Berlin  he  unwittingly 
touched  the  soil  of  Hanover,  which  country  in  conjunction 
with  England  was  then  at  war  with  France.     He  was  seized 
and  sent  to  England  as  a  prisoner  of  war.     His  arrest  was 
not  complained  of  as  illegitimate  either  by  himself  or  his 
government,  and  it  has  since  been  commonly  cited  as  an 
example  of  legitimate  practice^. 
Diplomatic     §  loi.  On  the  other  hand^  if  a  diplomatic  agent  accredited 
f<fund  by    ^^  ^  country  which  is  at  war  with  another  is  fou^d  by  the 
*^--®^°®™y  forces  of  the  latter  upon  the  territory  of  its  enemy,  he  \b 
to  which    conceded  all  the  rights  of  inviolability  which  can  come  into 
accredited  existence  as  against  a  state  having  only  military  jurisdiction^ 
rito^^   Whether  his  privileges  extend  further,  and  if  so  how  much 
the  latter,  further,  must  probably  be  regarded  as  unsettled.    The  point 
has    not    been    considered    by   jurists,    and    until    lately, 
whether  by  accident  or  through  the  courtesy  of  belligerents, 
it  has  not  presented  itself  in  the  form  of  a  practical  question. 

^  Vattel,  liv.  iv.  ch.  vii.  §  85 ;  Be  Martens,  Precis,  §  947 ;  HefiEUr,  §  307  ; 
Moser,  Versuch,  iv.  lao,  or  Be  Martens,  CauseB  C^.  ii.  i.  PhilHmore  (ii. 
§  clxxv)  while  stating  the  existing  rule  saggests  tliat  'the  true  international 
rule  would  be  that  the  ambassador  should  be  aUowed  in  all  oases  the  jus 
transitus  innoxii,'  meaning  apparently  that  he  should  only  be  liable  to  be 
seized  within  an  enemy's  jurisdiction  if  he  does  acts  of  hostility  there ;  in 
other  words,  he  would  compel  a  state  to  allow  an  ambassador  to  pass  through 
it  in  order  to  negotiate  an  offensiye  aUiance  against  it  with  a  state  on  the 
further  side.  Flore  (ed.  z88a,  $1221)  says  that  a  diplomatic  agent  of  an  enaemj 
state  '  entrando  nel  territorio  senza  salvooondotto  potrebbe  dssere  rioondotto  alle 
firontiere.' 

'  Be  Martens,  Pr^ds,  §  347;  Hefiter,  §  207. 
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Daring  the  siege  of  Paris  however  it  was  partially  raised  hy  PART  ir. 

the  conduct  of  the  German  authorities  with  reference  to  the     

oorrespondence  of  diplomatic  representatives  shut  up  in  theQaertion 

,.         ,.  ^1  '    -  «*ixT<-ifi  ,.Mto  their 

besi^ed  city.     On  the  minister  of  the  United  States  being  cone- 
refused  leave  to  send  a  messenger  with  a  bag  of  despatches  ^^^®^^ 
to  London,  except  upon  condition  that  the  contents  of  *^^J|?^^ 
bag  should   be  unsealed,  Mr.  Fish   directed  the  American  town, 
minister  at  Berlin  to  protest  against  the  act  of  the  German 
commanders,  and  argued  in  a  note,  in  which  the  subject  was 
examined,  that  the  right  of  legation,  that  is  to  say  the  right  of 
a  state  to  send  diplomatic  agents  to  any  country  with  which 
it  wishes  to  keep  up  amicable  relations,  is  amply  recognised 
by  international  law,  that  a  right  of  correspondence  between 
the  government  and  its  agent  is  necessarily  attendant  upon 
the  right  of  legation,  that  such  correspondence  is  necessarily 
confidential  in  its  nature,  that  the  right  of  maintaining  it 
would  be  nullified  by  a  right  of  inspection  on  the  part  of  a 
third  power,  and  finally  that  there  is  no  trace  of  any  special 
usage  authorising  a  belligerent  to  place  diplomatic  agents  in 
a  besieged  town  on  the  same  footing  as  ordinary  residents  by 
severing  their  communication  with  their  own  governments  ^. 

Looking  at  the  question  from  the  point  of  view  of  strict  The 
legal  right,  it  is  not  altogether  clear  that  any  good  reason  ^^tion. 
can  be  assigned  for  giving  the  interests  of  a  state  ac- 
crediting an  agent  priority  over  those  of  a  belligerent.  It 
is  no  doubt  true  that  the  right  of  legation  is  fully  estab- 
lished. But  the  right  of  legation,  primarily  at  leasts  is  only 
a  right  as  between  the  states  sending  and  receiving  envoys ; 
in  other  words,  it  only  secures  to  each  of  two  states  having 
relations  with  each  other  the  opportunity  of  diplomatic 
intercourse  with  the  other.  Is  there  any  sufficient  reason 
for  enlarging  it  to  embrace  a  power  of  compelling  third 
states  to  treat  countries  sending  envoys  as  exercising  a  right 
which  has  priority  over  their  own  belligerent  rights  ?     Even 

^  XyAngeberg^  Becueil  dea  Trait^  &o.  oonoemAat    1*   gueirre   Franoo- 
AIlfintDde,  Nos.  756  and  783. 
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PART  II.  in  time  of  peace  it  has  been  seen  that  an  ambassador  can  only 
CHAP.  IX.  gij^jm  jjjg  complete  diplomatic  immunities  in  the  state  to 
which  he  is  accredited.  His  privileges  in  their  full  extent 
are  dependent  on  the  £Eict  that  he  has  business  to  transact 
with  the  power  by  whom  the  privileges  are  accorded.  WhoUy 
apart  therefore  from  any  question  as  to  tbe  effect  of  a 
conflict  between  those  privileges  and  urgent  interests  of  a 
belligerent,  there  is  no  presumption  in  favour  of  the  existence 
of  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  latter  to  g^nt  more 
than  personal  inviolability.  And  if  the  existence  of  a  conflict 
can  be  alleged,  the  case  against  the  priority  of  ambassa- 
dorial rights  over  those  of  a  belligerent  becomes  stronger. 
The  rules  of  war  dealing  with  matters  in  which  such'oonflict 
occurs  certainly  do  not  presuppose  that  the  rights  of  neutrals 
are  to  be  preferred  to  those  of  belligerents ;  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  itself,  while  in  the  very  act  of 
protesting  against  the  right  of  communication  between  a 
state  and  its  agents  being  subordinated  to  belligerent  rigbts, 
admitted  that  'evident  military  necessity'  would  justify  a 
belligerent  in  overriding  it.  On  the  whole  it  seems  difficult, 
in  the  absence  of  a  special  custom,  to  deny  to  belligerents  the 
bare  right  of  restricting  the  privileges  of  a  minister,  not 
accredited  to  them,  within  such  limits  as  may.  be  convenient 
to  themselves,  provided  that  his  inviolability  remains  intact* 

The  question  however  assumes  a  different  aspect  if  it  is 
looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  courtesy  which  a 
state  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  show  to  a  friendly 
power.  Diplomatic  relations  aie  a  part  of  ordinary  inter- 
national life;  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  their 
maintenance  is  inconsistent  with  amity  towards  the  invading 
government;  there  is  on  the  other  hand  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  their  interruption  may  be  productive  of  extreme 
inconvenience  to  its  friend.  To  withhold  any  privileges 
which  facilitate  those  relations,  in  the  absence  of  suspicion 
of  bad  faith  or  of  grave  military  reasons,  is  not  merely  to  be 
conmionly  discourteous,  it  is  to  be  ready  to  injure  or  imperil 
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the  gerionB  interests  of  a  friend  without  the  existence  of  PART  IL 

reasonable  probability  that  any  important  interests  of  the     L  ' 

belligerent  will  be  remotely  touched. 

§  loa.  Officers  in  command  of  armed  forces  of  the  state  Officers  in 
when  upon  friendly  territory  possess  certain  privileges,  which  j^j^j^^ 
have  been  already  deBned,  in  virtue  of  their  functions  *^id^7^t« 
of  the  representative  character  of  the  force  which  is  under 
them ;  and  in  time  of  war  they  have  certain  powers  of  control 
within  an  enemy^s  country  and  of  making  agreements  with 
the  enemy  in  matters  incident  to  war,  which  will  be  mentioned 
in  subsequent  chapters^.  To  complete  the  view  of  their 
position^  and  of  that  of  the  members  of  forces  under  their 
command,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  neither  they,  nor 
the  members  of  such  forces,  are  in  any  case  amenable  to  the 
criminal  or  civil  laws  of  a  foreign  state  in  respect  of  acts 
done  in  their  capacity  of  agents  for  which  they  would  be 
punishable  or  liable  to  civil  process  if  such  acts  were  done 
m  their  private  capacity.  Thus,  when  a  state  in  the  exercise 
of  its  right  of  self-preservation  does  acts  of  violence  within 
the  territory  of  a  foreign  state  while  remaining  at  peace  with 
it,  its  agents  cannot  be  tried  for  the  murder  of  persons  killed 
by  them,  nor  are  they  liable  in  a  civil  action  in  respect  of 
damage  to  property  which  they  may  have  caused. 

An  incident  which  arose  out  of  the  case  of  the  Caroline,  Cmo  of 
mentioned  in  a  previous  chapter^,  is  of  some  interest  with 
reference  to  this  point.  A  person  named  M^Leod,  who  had 
been  engaged  as  a  member  of  the  colonial  forces  in  repelling 
the  attack  made  upon  Canada  from  United  States  territory, 
and  who  consequently  had  acted  as  an  agent  of  the  British 
government,  was  arrested  while  in  the  State  of  New  York 
in  1 84 1  upon  a  charge  of  having  been  concerned  in  what 
was  called  the  murder  of  one  Durfee,  who  was  killed  during 
the  capture  of  the  Caroline.  The  British  minister  at  Wash- 
ington at  once  demanded  his  release,  stating  it  to  be  '  well 
knovni  that  the  destruction  of  the  steamboat  Caroline  was  a 
*  §  55*-^;  ^T^  bhaps.  iv.  ftnd  Tii.  of  Part  iii  '  §  84. 
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PART  n.  public  act  of  pereons  in  Her  Majesty's  service,  obeying  tHe 
CHAP.  IX.  ^y^igyg  q{  ^i^Q  superior  authorities.  That  act  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  the  usages  of  nations,  can  only  be  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion between  the  two  national  governments.  It  cannot 
be  justly  made  the  ground  of  legal  proceedings  in  the  United 
States  against  the  individuals  concerned,  who  were  bound 
to  obey  the  authorities  appointed  by  their  own  government.' 
The  matter  being  in  the  hands  of  the  courts  it  was  impossible 
for  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  release  M^Leod 
summarily.  Its  duties  were  confined  to  the  use  of  every 
means  to  secure  his  liberation  by  the  courts,  and  to  seeing 
that  no  sentence  improperly  passed  upon  him  was  executed. 
Whether  reasonable  efibrts  were  made  to  fulfil  the  first  of 
these  duties  it  is  not  worth  while  to  discuss  here ;  and  for- 
tunately M^'Leod,  after  being  detained  in  prison  for  several 
months,  was  acquitted  on  his  trial.  The  essential  point  for 
the  present  purpose  is  that  Mr.  Webster,  Secretary  of  State 
in  the  latter  portion  of  the  time  during  which  the  afikir 
lasted,  acknowledged  that  'the  government  of  the  United 
States  entertains  no  doubt  that,  after  the  avowal  of  the 
transaction  as  a  public  transaction,  authorised  and  undertaken 
by  the  British  authorities,  individuals  concerned  in  it  ought 
not,  by  the  principles  of  public  law,  and  the  general  usage 
of  civilised  states,  to  be  holden  personally  responsible  in  the 
ordinary  tribunals  of  law  for  their  participation  in  it ; '  and 
that  the  year  after  an  act  was  passed  directing  that  subjects 
of  foreign  powers,  if  taken  into  custody  for  acts  done  or 
omitted  under  the  authority  of  their  state,  *the  validity  or 
effect  whereof  depends  upon  the  law  of  nations,'  should  be 
discharged  K 
Dipiomfttic  §  103.  A  diplomatic  agent  secretly  accredited  to  a  foreign 
^^blicly  government  is  necessarily  debarred  by  the  mere  fact  of  the 
r?^J^"  ^orecy  with  which  his  mission  is  enveloped  from  the  full 
cbanoter.  enjoyment  of  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  a  publicly  ac- 
credited  agent.     He  has  the  advantage  of  those  only  which 

^  Halleck,  1.  430,  and  Ann.  Begister,  1841,  p.  316. 
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are  consistent  with  tbe  maintenance  of  secrecy ;   that  is  to  PART  II. 

say,  he  enjoys  inviolability  and  the  various  immunities  at-     L 

tendant  on  the  diplomatic  character  in  so  far  as  the  direct 
action  of  the  goyemment  is  concerned.  Thus  his  political 
inviolability  is  complete;  as  between  him  and  the  govern- 
ment his  house  has  the  same  immunities  as  are  possessed  by 
the  house  of  a  publicly  accredited  minister ;  and  it  may  be 
presumed  that  no  criminal  process  would  be  instituted  against 
him  where  the  state  charges  itself  with  the  duty  of  commenc- 
ing criminal  proceedings.  On  the  other  hand,  in  all  civil  and 
criminal  cases  in  which  the  initiative  can  be  taken  by  a  private 
person  he  remains  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  courts  ;  though 
it  would  no  doubt  be  the  duty  of  the  government  to  prevent 
a  erimioAl  sentence  from  being  executed  upon  him  by  any 
means  which  may  be  at  their  disposal,  consistently  with  the 
state  constitution. 

§  104.  Commissioners  for  special  objects  are  not  considered  Commia- 
80  to  represent  their  government^  or  to  be  employed  in  such  "^'^®"' 
functions,  as  to  acquire  diplomatic  immunities.  Tbey  are  how- 
ever held  to  have  a  right  to  special  protection,  and  courtesy 
may  sometimes  demand  something  more.  It  would  probably 
not  be  incorrect  to  say  that  no  very  distinct  practice  has  been 
formed  as  to  their  treatment,  eontentioos  cases  not  having 
sufficiently  arisen  ^. 

§  104^.  Persons  carrying  official  despatches  to  or  fromBeaien 
diplomatic  agents  have  the  same  rights  of  inviolability  and  patches, 
innocent  passage  that  belong  to  the  diplomatic  agent  himself, 
provided  that  their  official  character  be  properly  authenticated. 
It  is  usual  to  provide  this  authentication  in  the  form  of  special 
passports,  stating  in  precise  terms  the  errand  upon  which 
they  axe  engaged. 

§  105.  Consuls  are  persons  appointed  by  a  state  to  reside  OodbuIb. 

*  Be  Marten^  Precis,  §  ^49 ;  HefPter,  $  aaa ;  De  Garden,  Traits  de  Dip. 
n.xa. 

'  De  Garden,  Trait<$  de  Dip.  ii.  13 ;  Blontschli,  §  243. 

Heffter  ($222)  oonsidera  that  oommiBsionen,  &o.  have  a  right  to  the  'pr^ 
rogativea  essentieUee  dnee  anz  ministres  publics.' 
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PART  II.  in  foreign  countries,  and  permitted  by  the  gfovemment  of 
oHAP^jx.  ^j^^  latter  to  reside,  for  the  purpose  partly  of  watching 
over  the  interests  of  the  subjects  of  the  state  by  which  they 
are  appointed,  and  partly  of  doing  certain  acts  on  its  behalf 
which  are  important  to  it  or  to  its  subjects,  but  to  which  the 
foreign  country  is  indifferent,  it  being  either  unaffected  by 
them,  or  affected  only  in  a  remote  and  indirect  manner. 
Their  Most  of  the  duties  of  consuls  are  of  the  latter  kind.  They 
receive  the  protests  and  reports  of  captains  of  vessels  of  their 
nation  with  reference  to  injuries  sustained  at  sea;  they 
legalise  acts  of  judicial  or  other  ftinctionaries  by  their  seal 
for  use  within  their  own  country;  they  authenticate  births 
and  deaths ;  they  administer  the  property  of  subjects  of  their 
state  dying  in  the  country  where  they  reside;  liiey  send 
home  shipwrecked  and  unemployed  sailors  and  other  destitute 
persons;  they  arbitrate  on  differences  which  are  voluntarily 
brought  before  them  by  their  fellow  countrymen,  especially 
in  matters  relating  to  commerce,  and  to  disputes  which  have 
taken  place  on  board  ship ;  they  exercise  disciplinary  juris- 
diction, though  not  of  course  to  the  exclusion  of  the  local 
jurisdiction,  over  the  crews  of  vessels  of  the  state  in  the  em- 
ployment of  which  they  are ;  they  see  that  the  laws  are  properly 
administered  with  reference  to  its  subjects,  and  communicate 
with  their  government  if  injustice  is  done;  they  collect 
information  for  it  upon  commercial,  economical  and  political 
matters.  In  the  performance  of  these  and  similar  duties 
the  action  of  a  consul  is  evidently  not  international.  He 
is  an  officer  of  his  state  to  whom  are  entrusted  special 
functions  which  can  be  carried  out  in  a  foreign  country 
without  interfering  with  its  jurisdiction.  His  international 
action  does  not  extend  beyond  the  unofficial  employment 
of  such  influence  as  he  may  possess,  through  the  fact  of  his 
being  an  official  and  through  his  personal  character,  to  assist 
compatriots  who  may  be  in  need  of  his  help  with  the 
authorities  of  the  country.  If  he  considers  it  necessary  that 
formal  representations  shall  be  made  to  its  government  as 
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to  treatment  experienced  by  them  or  other  matters  concerning  PABT II. 
them,  the  step  onght  in  strictness  to  be  taken  through  the  ^^"^'  ^^' 
resident  diplomatic  agent  of  his  state, — he  not  having  himself 
B  recognised  right  to  make  such  communications  ^.  Thus  he 
is  not  internationally  a  representative  of  his  state,  though  he 
possesses  a  public  official  character,  which  the  government  of 
the  country  in  which  he  resides  recognises  by  sanctioning  his 
stay  upon  its  territory  for  the  purpose  of  performing  his 
duties ;  so  that  he  has  a  sort  of  scintilla  of  an  international 
character,  sufficiently  strong  to  render  any  outrage  upon  him 
in  his  official  capacity  a  violation  of  international  law^  and 
to  give  him  the  honorary  right  of  placing  the  arms  of  his 
country  upon  his  official  house'. 

The  persons  employed  as  consuls  are  divided  into  consub 
general,  consuls,  vice-consuls,  and  consular  agents,  a  differ- 
ence of  official  rank  beiug  indicated  by  the  respective  names. 
The  division  is  not  one  of  international  importance. 

A  consul  may  either  be  a  foreigner  to  the  country  within  Mode  of 
wjdeh  he  exercises  his  functions,  and  his  office  may  be  thement 
only  motive  of  his  sojourn  there,  or  he  may  be  a  foreigner 
who  for  purposes  of  commerce  or  other  reasons  lives  in  the 
state  independently  of  his  office,  and  has  perhaps  acquired  a 
domicile  there,  or  finally  he  may  be  a  subject  of  the  state  in 
which  he  executes  the  functions  of  consul.  A  consul  general 
or  consul  is  in  all  cases  appointed  by  a  commission  or  patent, 
which  is  communicated  to  the  government  of  the  country 
where  he  is  to  reside.    On  its  receipt  by  the  latter  govem- 

^  By  aome  CoiiBQl«r  Gonventioiu^  e.  g.  those  betweoi  the  United  States  and 
Angtria,  1870  (De  Martens,  Nouy.  Beo.  G^n.  2*  Ser.  i.  44),  Austria  and 
Portugal,  1873  (ib  467),  Germany  and  Russia^  1874  (ib.  333),  and  France  and 
BoBsia,  1874  (i^-  ^'^)»  ^^  ^^^^  ^  given  of  making  representations  to  the  local 
anihodties  not  only  for  the  protection  of  sobjects  of  their  state;,  but  in  the  case 
of  an  infraction  of  any  treaty,  and  of  addressing  themselves  to  the  government 
itsdi^  if  attention  is  not  paid  to  their  representations,  whenever  the  diplomatic 
representative  of  their  state  is  absent. 

'  Spain,  vhidi  in  several  respects  gives  exceptional  privileges  to  consuls,  in 
this  matter  is  less  liberal  than  other  oonntries.  The  arms  of  the  consul's  state 
nay  only  be  put  up  inside  his  house. 
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PART  II.  ment  he  is  recognised  by  it  through  the  issue  of  what  is 
cHAF^ix.  ^Yed  an  exequatur  or  confirmation  of  his  commission,  which 
enables  him  to  execute  the  duties  of  bis  office,  and  guarantees 
such  rights  as  he  possesses  in  yirtue  of  it.  Vice-consuls  and 
consular  agents  are  usually  also  appointed  bj  patent,  but 
sometimes  are  merely  nominated  by  the  consul  to  whom  they 
are  subordinate  ;  in  both  cases  recognition  is  given  by  means 
of  an  exequatur.  An  exequatur  usually  consists  in  a  letter 
patent  signed  by  the  sovereign,  and  countersigned  by  the 
minister  of  foreign  affairs ;  but  it  is  not  necessarily  conferred 
in  so  formal  a  manner ;  in  Russia  and  Denmark  the  consul 
merely  receives  notice  that  he  ds  recognised,  and  in  Austria 
his  commission  is  endorsed  with  the  word  'exequatur'  and 
impressed  with  the  imperial  seaL  The  exequatur  is  not  issued 
as  of  course,  and  it  may  be  refused  if  the  person  nominated 
as  consul  is  personally  objectionable  for  any  serious  reason. 
Thus  in  1869  the  exequatur  was  refused  by  England  to  a 
certain  Major  Haggerty,  an  Irishman  naturalised  in  the 
United  States,  who  was  known  to  have  been  connected  wi^ 
Dismissal.  Fenian  plots.  Again,  the  exequatur  may  be  revoked  if  the 
consul  outsteps  the  limits  of  his  functions,  especially  if  he 
meddles  in  political  affairs;  and  though  revocation  seldom 
takes  place,  it  being  the  practice  to  give  an  opportunity  of 
recalling  the  offending  consul  to  the  state  by  which  he  has 
been  nominated,  a  certain  number  of  instances  have  occurred 
in  which  the  measure  has  been  resorted  to.  Thus  in  1834 
the  Prussian  consul  at  Bayonne  having  helped  in  getting^ 
clandestinely  into  Spain  supplies  of  arms  for  the  Carlists,  and 
his  government  having  refused  to  recall  him,  his  exequatur 
was  withdrawn;  in  1856  the  exequatur  of  three  English 
consuls  in  the  United  States  were  revoked  on  the  ground  of 
their  alleged  participation  in  attempts  to  recruit  men  for  the 
British  army  during  the  Crimean  War;  the  exequatur  was 
withdrawn  &om  an  American  citizen  acting  as  consul  at 
St.  Louis  for  a  foreign  power  for  endeavouring  to  make  use 
of  his  consular  office  to  escape  from  militaiy  service  during 
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the  Civil  War;   and  in  1866  the  oonsol  for  Oldenburg  at  PART  il. 

New  York  was  deprit^ed  of  his  exequatur  for  refusing  to     L 

appear  and  give  evidence  before  the  Supreme  Court  in  a 
eanse  to  which  he  was  one  of  the  parties^.  So  soon  as  the 
exequatur  la  revoked  the  person  up  to  that  time  consul 
totally  loses  his  official  character. 

The  functions  of  a  consul  being  such  as  have  been  de-*  Privileges. 
Ksribed,  it  being  frequently  the  case  that  he  is  a  subject  of 
the  state  in  which  he  exereises  them,  and  the  tenure  of  his 
office  being  dependent  upon  so  formal  a  confirmation  and 
continued  permission  on  the  part  of  that  state,  it  is  natural 
that  he  should  not  enjoy  the  same  privileges  as  agents  of  a 
itate  employed  in  purdy  international  concerns  or  repre-^ 
se&tative  of  its  sovereignty.  As  a  general  rule  he  is  sub- 
jected to  the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  he  lives  to  the 
euae  extent  as  person's  who  are  of  like  status  with  himself 
in  all  points  except  that  of  holding  the  consular  office. 
Consuls,  the  sole  object  of  whose  residence  is  the  fulfilment 

^  Possibly  ft  state  nifty  in  strictness  have  the  right  to  withdrftw  an 
euqiuitor  witlumt  cftnse.  la  1861  the  English  ftnd  French  consuls  at 
CShsdestony  onder  identical  directiins  from  their  respeetiYe  govemmentsy 
jointly  ezptesaed  to  the  Confederate  Government  a  hope  that  the  Confederate 
Stotss  would  observe  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  with  respect  to  the 
ttptora  of  private  propsrty  at  sea.  The  exequatur  of  the  Kn^sh  oonsnl  was 
levoked  hy  the  Federal  government  on  the  ground  that>  in  making  the  com- 
mmueation  in  question,  he  had  infringed  a  statute  providing  that  no  person 
not  authorised  by  the  President  should  assist  in  any  poiiticid  oorrespondenoe 
with  the  government  of  a  foreign  state  '  in  relation  to  any  disputes  with  the 
UoHed  States,  or  to  defeat  the  measures  of  thdr  government.'  The  alleged 
gvoond  was  obviously  a  mere  pretenoe;  for  (i)  the  exequatur  of  the  French 
ooosol  was  not  withdrawn,  (a)  the  consul  was  employed  in  a  business  with 
wfaidi  the  TTnited  States  had  no  concern,  viz.  in  obtaining  protection  for 
BritiA  eouoneroe  from  a  de  facto  authority.  The  revocation  of  the  exequatur 
nmsmed  thsrefbare  without  plausible  ground  assigned  or  assignable.  Never- 
thelflSB  Lard  BasseU  'did  not  dispute  the  right  of  the  United  States  to 
wKhdfftw  the  exequatur  of  Mr.  Consul  Bunch,  though  H.M.*s  government 
sre  (€  opfadon  that  there  was  no  suflBicient  ground  for  that  act  of  authority* 
(Psri.  Pspers ;  North  Am.  4,  i86a) ;  and  it  is  in  fact  not  easy  to  see  how  the 
nfiisftl  without  reason  assigned  to  allow  a  person,  who  is  not  representative 
of  his  state,  and  who  therefore  is  not  identified  with  its  sovereignty,  to 
eotttfane  to  exercise  certain  functions  in  a  given  territory,  can  be  beyond  the 
aftriei  powers  of  the  sovereign  of  that  territory. 

U 
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PART  II.  of  their  consular  duties,  those  who  are  chosen  from  among^ 
CHAP.  IX.  pgj^jjg  domiciled  in  the  country,  and  those  who  are  subjects 
of  the  state,  are  broadly  in  the  same  position  respectively 
as  other  commorants,  domiciled  persons,  and  subjects.  It  is 
agreed  however  that  the  official  position  of  a  consul  commands 
some  ill-defined  amount  of  respect  and  protection ;  that  he 
cannot  be  arrested  for  political  reasons;  that  he  has  the 
specific  privileges  of  exemption  from  any  personal*  tax  and 
from  liability  to  have  soldiers  quartered  in  his  house,  and  the 
right  of  putting  up  the  arms  of  his  nation  over  his  door ;  and 
that  he  must  be  conceded  whatever  privileges  are  necessaiy  to 
enable  him  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  office,  except  such  as 
would  withdraw  him  from  the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdietioa 
of  the  courts  ^ — it  being  understood  to  be  implied  in  the 
consent  given  by  the-  state  to  his  appointment  for  the  per- 
formance of  certain  duties  that  all  reasonable  facilities  must 
be  given  for  their  fulfilment.  These  latter  privileges  appear 
to  be  reducible  to  inviolability  of  the  archives  and  other 
papers  in  the  consulate^,  and  to  immunity  from  any  personai 
obligations,  weighing  under  the  local  law  upon  private  per* 
sons,  which  are  incompatible  with  a  reasonably  continuous 
presence  of  the  consul  at  his  consulate  or  with  his  ability  to 
go  wherever  he  may  be  called  by  his  consular  duty^.    Thus  it 

^  For  obvious  reasons  a  consul  is  not  liable  to  the  ooorts  for  acts  done  by 
order  of  the  government  firom  which  he  holds  his  oommission. 

'  It  is  said  hj  M.  Calvo  (§  468)  that  the  archives  of  the  French  oonsnlate 
in  London  were  seized  and  sold  not  many  years  ago  for  acrean  of  house  tax 
payable  by  the  landlord  of  the  house  occupied  by  the  consulate ;  and  it  appears 
(Lawrence,  Bev,  de  Droit  Int.  x.  317)  that  in  1857  the  whole  consular  property 
in  the  United  States  consulate  at.  Manchester,  with  flag;  seal,  arms,  and 
archives,  was  seized  for  a  private  debt  of  the  consul,  and  would  have  been  sold 
if  security  had  not  been  temporarily  given  by  a  private  person,  and  if  the 
American  minister  in  London  had  not  paid  the  amount  due.  A  state  of 
the  law  which  permits  consular  archives  to  be  sold  is  certainly  not  to  be 
commended. 

*  The  United  States  only  daim  this  immunity  for  such  of  their  oonsulB  aa 
are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  do  not  hold  real  estate  or  engage  in 
business  in  the  country  to  which  they  are  sent.  Regulations  for  the  Consnlar 
Service  of  the  United  States,  quoted  in  Halleck,  i.  316, 
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is  held  that  consuls  are  exempt  from  serving  on  juries,  because  PABT II. 

snch  employment  implies  absence,  and  may  compel  them  to     L 

trayel  to  some  distance  firom  their  official  residence ;  and  as  a 
matter  of  course  they  cannot  be  drawn  for  service  in  militia 
or  even  in  a  municipal  guard.  If  possible  also,  a  consul 
accused  of  a  criminal  offence  ought  to  be  set  at  liberty  on 
bail,  or  be  kept.under  surveillance  in  his  own  house,  instead 
of  being  sent  to  prison,  where  the  exercise  of  his  functions  is 
difficolt  or  impossible.  If  a  state  consents  to  receive  one  of 
its  own  sabjects  as  consul  for  a  foreign  country  it  consents  in 
doing  so  to  extend  to  him  the  same  privileges  as  are  due  to 
oonsols  who  are  subjects  of  the  foreign  country  or  of  third 
powers. . 

.   It  follows  from  the  absence  of  any  political  tinge  in  thePoBitionin 
fbnetions  of  a  consul  that  political  changes  in  a  state  do  notohi^ge  of 
affect  his  official  position,  and  that  the  nomination  of  a  P^^^i^^^^^the 
for  the  performance  of  consular  duties  in  a  given  territory  country  of 

,  o  •*  reodenoe, 

does  not  imply  that  the  government  of  that  territory,  if  of 

contested  legitimacy,  is  recognised  by  the  state  employing 
the  consuL  If  the  form  of  government  of  a  state  is  changed, 
or  if  the  place  in  which  a  consul  resides  is  annexed  to  a  state 
other  than  that  firom  which  he  has  received  his  exequatur,  no 
new  exequatur  is  required.  The  cases  of  consuls  in  the  Con- 
federated States,  nominated  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War,  who  continued  to  exercise  their  functions  during  its 
progress,  and  that  of  the  nomination  of  consuls  by  England 
to  the  various  South  American  Bepublics  eighteen  months 
before  the  earliest  recognition  of  any  of  them  as  a  state,  are 
instances  of  the  dissociation  of  consular  relations  from  any 
question  of  political  recognition. 

When  a  place  in  which  a  consul  is  resident  in  time  of  war  Oonsidera- 
becomes  the  scene  of  actual  hostilities,  it  is  usual  to  hoist  the^^^^  ^ 
flag  of  the  state  in  the  employment  of  which  he  is  over  the^^f®  ^ 

"  *     "^  donngnos- 

consular  house;  and  the  combatants  become  bound  by  a  usage tilities. 
of  courtesy,  failure  to  observe  which  is  peculiarly  offensive,  to 
avoid  injuring  it  by  their  fire  or  otherwise,  except  in  ca^es  of 

V  % 
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PART  n.  aetnal  militiirjr  neoessity,  or  when  the  enemj  makes  inoon- 

^^     testable  use  of  it  as  a  cover  for  his  own  operations^ 
Consuls         Consols  are  sometimes  accredited   as  charges  d'affiuree. 
ti^T^    When  sneh  is  the  case  their  consular  character  is  necessarily 
accredited.  g||i)ordinated  to  their  supmor  diplomatic  character,  and  they 

are  consequently  iuTcsted  with  diplomatic  privileges* 
Beeponsi-       §  io6.  A  state  IS  responsible  for,  and  is  bound  by,  all  acts 
siatffor^  done  by  its  agents  within  the  limits  of  their  constitutional 
b°*ite^*   capacity  or  of  the  functions  or  powers  entrusted  to  them* 
««[eiit8.      When  the  acts  done  are  in  excess  of  the  powers  of  the 

person  doing  them  the  state  is  not  bound  or  responsible; 

but  if  they  have  been  injurious  to  another  state  it  is  of 

*  On  th«  foaetioiis  and  priTilcgea  of  ooosqIb,  see  De  QardBP»  Traits  de  Dip. 
L  3x5 ;  Fhillimore,  ii.  §  oczlvi-bDd ;  Heffter,  §  244-8 ;  Blmitflohli,  %  244-75 ; 
Halleck,  i.  310-30 ;  Calvo,  §  442-500,  and  515-20;  and  eepedally  Lawrenoe, 
Commeniaire  i.  1-103* 

Wocka  devoted  to  tbe  subjeoA  hare  bean  wrHten  bj  HiHiti  (Manuel  dee 
Consuls),  Toson  (The  British  Ck>n8nl*B  Guide),  and  Be  Qeroq  et  de  Yallat 
(Guide  Pratique  des  Consulats). 

Of  late  there  has  been  a  growing  tendeney  to  define  the  poeiUon  of  oonsnls 
by  oonventionB.  See  those  between  Franoe  and  Italy,  1S62  (De  Martens. 
Kouv.  Beo.  G^n.  2*  Ser.  631),  North  German  Confederation  and  Spain,  1870 
(NouT.  Bee.  G^  ziz.  21),  Austria  and  the  United  States,  1870  (Nout. 
Bee.  G^n.  2«  Sar.  L  44),  United  States  and  San  Salvador,  1870  (ib.  79), 
Spain  and  Belgium  (id.  iL  134),  Spain  and  the  Netherlands,  1871  (ib.  27X 
Germany  and  the  United  States,  1872  (Nouy.  Bee.  G^n.  xiz.  21),  Austria  and 
Portugal,  1873  (NouY.  Beo.  G^.  2*  Ser.  i.  467),  Germany  and  Bussia,  1874 
(U).  233),  Austria  and  Italy,  1874  (iK  352X  IVaDoe  and  Baa8i%  1874  (ib.  618), 
BuBsia  and  Italy,  1875  (ib.  395),  Italy  and  the  Netherlands,  1875  (id.  iL  15), 
Bussia  and  Spain,  1876  (ib.  549).  These  oonventions  differ  as  to  details,  e.g.  as 
to  the  way  in  which  the  evidence  of  eonsuls  is  to  be  procured  by  the  courts,  or 
m  to  the  contraventions  of  the  territorial  law  for  which  oonsuls  ean  be  aireated ; 
but  in  the  main  they  are  practically  identicali  and  represent,  though  with  some 
enlargement,  the  privileges  and  functions  with  which  consuls  are  invested  by 
custom. 

Consuls  in  states  not  within  the  pale  of  international  law  enjoy  by  treaty 
exceptional  privileges  for  the  protection  of  their  countrymen,  without  which 
the  position  of  the  latter  would  be  precarious*  These  privileges  properiy  find 
no  plaoe  in  works  on  international  law,  because  they  exiit  only  by  special 
agreement  with  countries  whidi  ace  inoonqpetent  to  set  precedents  in  inter- 
national law*  Information  with  respect  to  consuls  in  such  states  may  be 
found  in  Lawrence,  Comment.  104-284,  Phillimore,  iL  §  ocbcdi-vii,  Calvo,  { 
SQi -1 4*  and  the  abov»4neiitioned  special  works. 
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course  obliged  to  nndo  tliem  and  nullify  their  effects  as  farPABTII. 
as  possible,  and,  where  the  case  is  such  that  punishment  is  ^^^' "' 
deserved,  to  pnnish  the  offending  agent.  It  is  of  course  open 
to  a  state  to  ratify  contracts  made  in  excess  of  the  powers  of 
its  agents,  and  it  is  also  open  to  it  to  assume  responsibility 
for  other  acts  done  in  excess  of  those  powers.  In  the  latter 
case  the  responsibility  does  not  commence  from  the  time  of 
the  ratification,  but  dates  back  to  the  act  itself. 


CHAPTER   X 


TREATIES. 


PART  n, 

CHAP.  X. 

Division 
of  the 
subject. 


§  107.  It  follows  from  the  position  of  a  state  as  a  moral 
being,  at  liberty  to  be  guided  hy  the  dictates  of  its  own 
will,  that  it  has  the  power  of  contractiDg  with  another 
state  to  do  any  acts  which  are  not  forbidden,  or  to  refrain 
from  any  acts  which  are  not  enjoined  by  the  law  which 
governs  its  international  relations^  and  this  power  being 
recognised  by  international  law,  contracts  made  in  virtue  of 
itj  when  duly  concluded,  become  legally  obligatory  ^ 

^  ContnctB  entered  into  between  states  and  priyate  indiyiduals,  or  bj  the 
oigans  of  states  in  their  individnal  capacity;  are  of  oonise  not  sabjeote  of  inter- 
national law.    Of  this  kind  are— 

I.  Concordats,  because  the  Pope  signs  them  not  as  a  secular  prince,  but 
as  head  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

a.  Treaties  of  which  the  object  is  to  seat  a  dynasty  or  a  prince  npon 
a  throne,  or  to  guarantee  its  poesession,  in  so  far  as  the  agreement  is  directed 
to  the  imposition  of  the  dynasty  or  prince  upon  the  state  for  reasons  other 
than  strictly  international  interests,  or  to  their  protection  against  internal 
revolution,  because  such  contracts  are  in  the  interest  of  the  indiyiduals  in 
their  personal  capacity,  and  not  in  their  capacity  as  representatives  of  the 
wiU  of  the  state. 

3.  Agreements  with  private  individuals,  e.  g.  for  a  loan. 

4.  Arrangements  between  different  branches  of  reigning  houses,  or  between 
the  reigning  fitmilies  of  different  states,  with  reference  to  questions  of  succession 
and  like  matters. 
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They  may  be  oonveniently  considered  with  reference  to-—    part  li. 

1.  The  antecedent  conditions  upon  which  their  validity     1 ' 

depends. 

2.  Their  forms. 

3.  Their  interpretation. 

4.  Their  effects. 

5.  Certain  means  of  assuring  their  execution. 

6.  The  conditions  under  which  they  cease  to  be  obligatory. 

7.  Their  renewal 

§  108.  The  antecedent  conditions  of  the  validity  of  a  treaty  Antece. 
may  be  stated  as  follows.    The  parties  to  it  must  be  capable  ^^^^f 
of  oontiacting ;  the  agents  employed  must  be  duly  empowered  ^  Y^^^" 
to  contract  on  their  behalf;  the  parties  must  be  so  situated  treaty, 
that  the  consent  of  both  may  be  regarded  as  freely  given ; 
and  the  objects  of  the  agreement  must  be  in  conformity  with 
law. 

All  sfaites  which  are  subject  to  international  law  are  capable  Capacity 
of  contracting,  but  they  are  not  all  capable  of  contracting  ^^  ™^ ' 
for  whatever  object  they  may  wish.  The  possession  of  full 
independence  is  accompanied  by  full  contracting  power ;  but 
the  nature  of  the  bond  uniting  members  of  a  confederation^ 
or  joining  protected  or  subordinate  states  to  a  superior^  im- 
plies either  that  a  part  of  the  power  of  contract  normally 
belonging  to  a  State  has  been  surrendered,  or  else  that  it 
has  never  been  acquired.  All  contracts  therefore  are  void 
which  are  entered  into  by  such  states  in  excess  of  the 
powers  retained  by,  or  conceded  to,  them  under  their  existing 
relations  wHh  associated  or  superior  states  ^. 

The  persons  to  whom  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations  PosBession 

is  delegated  by  the  constitution  of  a  state  necessarily  bind  Jl^thwity** 

it  by  all  contracts  into  which  they  enter  on  its  behalf  ^  ^7  ^«  p«»> 

...  sons  oon- 

There  are  also  persons  who  in  virtue  of  being  entrusted  traoting 
with  the  exercise  of  certain  special  functions  have  a  limited  ^^he 
power  of  binding  it  by  contracts  relating  to  matters  within  '^^' 

>  Blnntschli,  $  405 ;  Yattel,  Ut.  ii.  oh.  zii.  §  155 ;  Calvo,  $  681. 

>  Cosnp.  I  97. 
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PART  IL  the  sphere  of  their  authority.  Thus  officers  in  command  of 
^J^*'  o*val  or  military  forces  may  conclude  agreements  for  certain 
purposes  in  time  of  war  ^,  If  such  persons,  or  n^^iators 
accredited  by  the  sovereign  or  the  body  exerciaiiig  the  general 
treaty-making  power  in  a  state,  ^ceed  the  limits  of  the 
powers  with  which  they  are  invested,  the  contracts  made 
by  them  are  null;  but  it  is  incumbent  upon  their  state, 
when  any  act  has  been  done  by  the  other  party  in  com- 
pliance with  the  agreement,  or  when  any  distinct  advantage 
has  been  received  from  it,  either  to  restore  things  as  far  as 
possible  to  the  condition  in  which  they  previously  were,  <Hr 
to  give  compensation,  unless  the  contract  made  was  evidently 
in  excess  of  the  usual  powers  of  a  person  in  the  position  of 
the  n^;otiator,  in  ^hich  case  the  foreign  state,  having  pre* 
judioed  itself  by  its  own  rashness,  may  be  left  to  bear  the 
consequences  of  its  indiscretion^. 

Freedom  of  The  freedom  of  consent,  which  in  principle  is  held  to  be 
as  necessary  to  the  validity  of  contracts  between  states  as  it 
is  to  those  between  individuals^  is  understood  to  exist  aa 
between  the  former  under  conditions  which  would  not  be 
thought  compatible  with  it  where  individuals  are  ooneemed. 
In  international  law  force  and  intimidation  are  permitted 
means  of  obtaining  redress  for  wrongs,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  look  upon  permitted  means  as  vitiating  the  agreement, 
made  in  consequence  of  their  use,  by  which  redress  ia  pro* 
vided  for.  Consent  therefore  is  conceived  to  be  freely  giveii 
in  international  contracts,  notwithstanding  that  it  may  have 
been  obtained  by  force,  so  long  as  nothing  more  is  exacted 
than  it  may  be  supposed  that  a  state  would  consent  to  give, 
if  it  were  willing  to  afford  compensation  for  past  wrongs 
and  security  against  the  future  commission  of  wrongful  acts. 


^  For  the  limits  of  the  powers  of  military  and  naval  commanders,  seePt  iii 
chap.  viii.  For  certain  cases  in  which  local  and  other  snbordinate  antborities 
appear  to  have  powers  in  some  comitries  to  make  agreements  for  partiealar 
purposes,  see  Bluntschli*  §  443. 

>  Blmitschli,  §  404-5  and  407 ;  Heffter,  $  84. 
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And  as  international  law  cannot  measare  what  is  d«e  in  aPABTIl. 
given  case,  or  what  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  a  state  ^"^*^* 
which  declares  itself  to  be  in  danger,  it  r^fards  all  compacte 
as  valid,  notwithstanding^  the  use  of  force  or  intimidation^ 
which  do  not  destroy  the  independence  of  the  state  which  has  ■ 
been  obliged  to  enter  into  them.  When  this  point  however 
is  passed  constraint  vitiates  the  agreement,  because  it  cannot 
be  sapposed  that  a  state  would  volimterily  commit  suicide  by 
way  of  reparation  or  as  a  measure  of  protection  to  another. 
The  doctrine  is  of  course  one  which  gives  a  l^al  sanction  to 
an  infinite  number  of  agreemento  one  of  the  parties  to  each 
of  which  bas  no  real  freedom  of  will ;  but  it  is  obvious  that 
vnlesB  a  considerable  degree  of  intimidation  is  allowed  to  be 
consistent  with  the  validity  of  contracts,  few  treaties  made  at 
the  end  of  a  war  or  to  avert  one  would  be  binding,  and  the 
oonflicte  of  stetes  would  end  only  with  the  subjugation  of 
one  of  the  eombatante  or  the  utter  exhaustion  of  both. 

Violence  or  intimidation  used  against  the  person  of  a  sove-  Effect  of 
rdgn,  of  a  commander,  or  of  any  negotiator  invested  with^^lJJi. 
power  to  bind  his  stete,  stand  upon  a  different  footing.  There  ^'^^^ 
is  no  necessary  correspondence  between  the  amount  of  con- 
etraint  thus  put  upon  the  individual,  and  the  degree  to  whicb 
one  state  lies  at  the  mercy  of  the  other^  and,  as  in  the  case 
of  Ferdinand  VII  at  Bayonne,  concessions  may  be  extorted 
which  are  wholly  unjustified  by  the  general  relations  between 
the  two  countries.    Accordingly  all  contracts  are  void  which 
are  made  under  the  influence  of  personal  fear. 

Freedom  of  consent  does  not  exist  where  the  consent  isOffrand. 
determined  by  erroneous  impressions  produced  through  the 
fraud  of  the  other  party  to  the  contract.  When  this  occurs 
therefore; — if,  for  example^  in  negotiations  for  a  boundary 
treaty  the  consent  of  one  of  the  parties  to  the  adoption 
of  a  particular  line  is  determined  by  the  production  of  a 
forged  map,  the  agreement  is  not  obligatory  upon  the  de« 
eeived  party  \ 

>  HefiWr,  §  85;  Kliiber,  §  ^43;  Blimteohli,  $  408-9-   Th  Mtft«M  Q^r^m, 
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PART  n.  19ie  i»qiiizeiiimt  that  contracts  shall  be  in  conformity  witli 
°°^'^  law  invalidates,  or  at  lea&ft  renders  voidable^  all  agreements 
Oonfonmty  which  are  at  variance  with  the  fundamental  principles  of 
international  law  and  their  undisputed  applications^  and  with 
the  arbitrary  usages  which  have  acquired  decisive  authority. 
Thus  a  treaty  is  not  binding  which  has  for  its  object  the 
subjugation  or  partition  of  a  country,  unless  the  existence  of 
the  latter  is  wholly  incompatible  with  the  general  security ; 
and  an  agreement  for  the  assertion  of  proprietaiy  rights  over 
the  open  ocean  would  be  invalid,  because  the  freedom  of 
the  open  seas  from  appropriation,  though  an  arbitrary  prin- 
ciple, is  one  that  is  fully  received  into  international  law.  It 
may  be  added  that  -contracts  are  also  not  binding  which  are 
at  variance  with  such  principles,  not  immediately  applicable 
to  the  relations  'of  states,  as  it  is  incumbent  upon  them  as 
moral  beings  to  respect.  Thus  a  compact  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  slave  trade  would  be  void,  because  the  personal 
freedom  of  human  beings  has  been  admitted  by  modern  civi- 
lised states  as  a  right  which  they  are  bound  to  respect  and 
which  they  ought  to  uphold  internationally. 
Fomiflof  ^  109.  Usage  has  not  prescribed  any  necessary  form  of 
international  contract.  A  valid  agreement  is  therefore  <x>n- 
duded  so  soon  as  one  party  has  signified  his  intention  to  do 
or  to  refrain  from  a  given  act,  conditionally  upon  the  accept- 
ance of  his  declaration  of  intention  by  the  other  party  as 
constituting  an  engagement,  and  so  soon  as  such  acceptance 
is  clearly  indicated.  Between  the  binding  force  of  contracts 
which  barely  fulfil  these  requirements,  and  of  those  which  are 
couched  in  solemn  form,  there  is  no  difference.  From  the 
moment  that  consent  on  both  sides  is  clearly  established,  by 

§  50)  regards  ooiuent  as  remAuung  finee  whenever  the  ocoitraci  is  not  palpaUy 
unjust  to  the  party,  the  freedom  of  whose  oonsent  is  in  question.  Hie  test  of 
JuBtioe  or  injustice  is  evidently  not  a  practical  one.  Phillimore  (iL  zlix) 
well  renuyrks  that  the  obligation  of  international  treaties  concluded  under  the 
influence  of  intimidation  is  analogous  to  that  of  contracts  entered  into  to  avoid 
or  stop  litigation,  which  are  binding  upon  a  party  consenting  only  from  fear 
of  the  expense  and  uncertain  issue  of  a  law-suit* 
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wbstever  means  it  may  be  shown^  a  treaty  exiBts  of  wliich  PART  II. 
ike  obligatory  {ovoe  is  oomjdete  K  L  ' 


Thna  epmitimffij  nheii  cpgfiPfitHiBal  agmliwre  mtimrongb^ 
QDdeistood  meaning,  b  oontnMst  for  certain  limited  purposes 
may  even  be  made  by  signal.  The  exbibition  of  white  flags, 
for  example,  by  both  of  two  hostile  armies  establishes  a  truce  ^. 

Generally  of  course  international  contracts  are,  as  a  matter 
of  prudence,  consigned  to  writing,  and  take  the  form  of  a 
specific  agreement  signed  by  both  parties  or  by  persons  duly 
aoihorised  on  their  behalf.  Agreements  so  made  are  some- 
times called  treaties,  and  sometimes  conventions.  Essen- 
tially,  there  is  no  difference  between  the  two  forms;  but  in 
practice  the  word  treaty  is  commonly  used  for  the  larger 
political  or  commercial  contracts,  the  term  convention  being 
^rplied  to  those  of  minor  importance  or  more  specific  object, 
sacfa  as  agreements  Tegulating  consular  functions,  making 
postal  arrangements,  or  providing  for  the  suppression  of  the 
dave  trade  ^.  Occasionally  consent  is  shown,  and  a  treaty 
18  consequently  concluded,  by  edicts  or  orders  in  some  other 
diape  given  to  the  subjects  of  the  contracting  powers^,  or  by 
a  declaration  and  answer,  or  by  a  declaration  signed  by  the 
contracting  parties  or  their  agents  ^ ;  frequently  it  is  shown 
by  an  exchange  of  diplomatic  notes. 

§  no.  Except  when  an  international  contract  is  personally  Batifica- 

tion  by  the 

^  BeB£«rten8»  Fl^eifl,  §  49;  Klfiber,  §  145;  Heffiber,  $  87;  Phmimore,  ii. 
§1;  Wnntachli,  i  422. 

*  De Martens,  TtMb,  (  65;  Blnntschli,  §  422. 

*  During  the  nflgotiationfl  for  a  treaty  the  ditoiudon  of  each  sitting  and 
the  iQMlatiQns  amyed  at  are  set  down  in  a  document  called  a  protocol.  When, 
at  in  important  negotiations  frequently  occurs,  it  is  wished  that  the  nego- 
tiaton  ihaU  be  bonnd  to  give  effect  to  the  views  expressed  by  them  in  the 
eoone  of  debate,  the  protocol  is  signed  by  them.  The  obligation  thus 
coatncted  however  is  practically  only  binding  in  honour.  It  is  an  agreement 
whidi  is  conditioned  npon  the  success  of  the  negotiations  as  a  whde,  and 
whidh  consequently  does  not  subsist  if  they  £U1  through  from  any  cause. 

*  e.  g.  Treaty  of  Conuneroe  of  1785  between  Austria  and  Bussia  by  simulta* 
neons  edicts ;  De  Martens,  Bee.  iv.  72  and  84. 

■  e.  g.  The  Declaration  of  Paris  of  1856  with  respect  to  maritime  law,  and 
that  of  St.  Petersburg  of  1868  forbidding  the  use  of  explosive  balls  in  war. 
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PART  n.  concluded  by  a  sovereign  or  other  person  exereiding  the  eole 

^  treaty-making  power  in  a  state^  or  when  it  is  made  in  yirtue 

supreme     of  the  power  incidental  to  an  official  station,  and  within  the 

power  of 

treaties      limits  of  that  power,  tacit  or  express  ratification  by  the 
^nts/^^^^P^^^^  treaty-makiBg  power  of  the  state  is  neceasary  to  its 

validity. 
Tacit  rati-  Tacit  ratification  takes  place  when  an  agreement,  invalid 
^  ^^  because  made  in  excess  of  special  powers,  or  incomplete  firom 
want  of  express  ratifieation,  is  wholly  or  partly  carried  oat 
with  the  knowledige  and  permission  of  the  state  which  it 
purports  to  bind ;  or  when  persons,  such  as  ministers  of  state, 
who  usually  act  under  the  immediate  orders  or  as  the  month* 
piece  in  foreign  affi»irs  of  the  person  or  body  possessing  the 
treaty-making  power,  enter  into  obligations  in  notes  or  in 
any  other  way  for  which  express  ratification  is  not  required 
by  custom,  without  their  action  being  repudiated  so  aoon  as 
it  beeomes  known  to  the  authority  in  &cA  capable  of  de» 
finitively  binding  the  stated 
Express  Express  ratification,  in  the  absence  of  special  agreement  to 
^on.^^  the  contrary,  has  become  requisite  by  usage  whenever  a  treaty 
is  concluded  by  negotiators  aceredited  for  the  purpose.  The 
older  writers  upon  international  law  held  indeed  that  treaties, 
like  contracts  made  between  individuals  through  duly  antho- 
rised  agents,  are  binding  within  the  limits  of  the  powers 
openly  given  by  the  parties  negotiating  to  their  represen- 
tatives, and  that  consequently  where  these  powers  are  full 
the  state  is  bound  by  whatever  agreement  may  be  made  in 
its  behalf^.    But  it  was  always  seen  by  statesmen  that  the 

^  Wheaton,  Elem.  pt.  iii  oh.  ii.  $  4 ;  Halleok,  i.  330.  The  writers  who  say 
tbat  ratifieation  cannot  be  inferred  from  silence  are  evidently  thinking  of 
oonventions  concluded  in  excess  of  specifio  powers  and  not  of  agreomants 
which  are  practically  within  the  powers  of  the  persons  making  them,  but 
which  are  not  technically  binding  from  the  moment  of  their  conclusion,  owing 
to  the  signatariee  not  bong  the  persons  in  whom  the  treaty-making  powsr  of 
the  state  is  theoretically  lodged  by  constitutional  law. 

'  This  opinion  appears  still  to  meet  with  a  certain  amount  of  support;  see 
Phillimore(U.§lu),  who  relies  on  Kl<lber(§  14a).  Hefiier  thinks  that  a  stete 
is  morally  bound  in  such  oasee  (§  87), 
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analc^iB  Iiitle  move  than  nominal  between  contracts  madePABTll. 
by  an  agent  for  an  indi?idual  and  treaties  dealing  with  the  ^^' '' 
complex  and  momentons  interests  of  a  state,  and  that  it  was 
impossible  to  ran  the  risk  of  the  injury  which  might  be 
krought  npon  a  nation  throngh  the  mistake  or  negligence  of 
s  plenipotentiary-.  It  accordingly  was  a  custom^  which  was 
leeognised  by  Bynkershoek  as  forming  an  established  nsage 
in  the  early  part  of  last  century,  to  look  npon  ratification  by 
the  sovereign  as  requisite  to  give  validity  to  treaties  con- 
doded  by  a  plenipotentiary ;  so  that  fnll  powers  were  read  as 
giving  a  general  power  of  negotiating  subject  to  such  in- 
sfcnictiona  as  might  be  received  from  time  to  time,  and  of 
concluding  agreements  subject  to  the  ultimate  decision  of  the 
sovereign^.  Later  writers  may  declare  that  by  the  kw  of 
Bstnre  the  acts  <^  an  agent  bind  his  state  so  long  as  he  has 
not  exceeded  his  public  commission^  but  they  are  obliged  to 
add  that  the  necessity  of  ratification  is  recognised  by  the 
positive  law  of  nations^. 

The  necessity  of  ratification  by  the  state   may  then  beBatiacft. 
taken  as  practically  undisputed,  and  the  reason  for  the  re-b^^^^^aed 
quiiement  is  one  which  prevents  it  from  being  given  as  a^^^^*^ 
mere  formality.    Batification  may  be  withheld ;  and  perhaps  reasons. 
in  strict  law  it  is  always  open  to  a  state  to   refuse  it^. 
MoraUy  however,  if  not  legally,  it  cannot  be  arbitrarily  with- 
held.   The  right  of  refusal  is  reserved,  not  simply  to  give  an 
opportunity  of  reconsideration,  but  as  a  protection  to  the  state 
against  betrayal  into  unfit  agreements.    Its  exercise  therefore 
mxuA  be  prompted  by  solid  reasons.    It  is  agreed,  for  example, 
thai  a  state  is  not  bound  if  a  plenipotentiary  exceeds   his 
tostmctiims ;  and  a  right  of  refusal  must  also  be  held  to  exist 
if  the  new  treaty  conflicts  with  anterior  obligations,  if  it  is 
fcand  to  be  incompatible  with  the  constitutional  law  of  one 

'  Qoaert.  Jnr.  Pnb.  Ub.  ii  cvii. 

'  ▼•ttel,  liT.  &  oh.  adi.  S  156;  De  Martens,  Pr^s,  $  48. 

'  WimtsohH  ai  laasi  adopte  thoa  view  expressly  ($  420),  and  most  writers 
traat  tlie  Umitataons  upon  the  right  of  refusal  as  qneetions  rather  of  morals 
than  of  law. 
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PART  II.  of  the  contracting^  states,  if  a  sudden  change  of  circumstances 

'CHAP>  X 

— L  '  occurs  at  the  moment  of  signing  it,  hy  which  its  power  to 
accomplish  its  object  is  nullified  or  seriously  impaired,  or  if 
an  error  is  discovered  with  respect  to  &cts,  a  correct  know- 
ledge of  which  would  have  prevented  the  acceptance  of  the 
treaty  in  its  actual  form^,  M.  Ouizot  went  further  when 
defending  the  French  government  for  refusing,  in  consequence 
of  the  opposition  of  the  Chambers,  to  ratify  a  treaty  made  in 
J  841  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  '  Batification,' 
he  maintainedy  ^ia  a  rsal  and  subsfamtive  right;  nO'  treaty  is 
complete  without  being  ratified;  and  if^  between  the  con-^ 
elusion  and  the  ratification,  important  facts  come  into  exist- 
ence— new  and  evident  facts — ^which  change  the  relations  of 
the  two  powers  and  the  circumstances  amidst  which  the 
treaty  is  concluded,  a  full  right  of  refiisal  exists.'  Wide  as 
is  the  discretion  which  the  language  of  M.  Guizot  gives  to 
a  state,  it  probably  corresponds  better  with  the  necessities 
of  the  case  than  any  doctrine  which,  in  affecting  to  indicate 
the  occasions,  or  the  sort  of  occasions,  upon  which  ratification 
may  be  refused,  tacitly  excludes  cases  which  are  not  analogous 
to  those  mentioned.  With  the  complicated  relations  of  modern 
states  the  reasons  which  may  justify  a  refusal  t^o  ratify  a  treaty 
are  too  likely  to  be  new  for  it  to  be  safe  to  attempt  to  enu- 
merate them.  A  state  must  be  left  to  exercise  its  discretion, 
subject  to  the  restraints  created  by  its  own  sense  of  honour,  and 
the  risk  to  which  it  may  expose  itself  by  a  wanton  refusal. 
Ezoeptions.  Exceptions  to  the  rule  that  ratification  ought  not  to  be 
refused^  except  for  solid  reasons  coming  into  existence  or 
discovered  after  the  signature  of  the  treaty,  occur  when  by 
the  constitution  of  a  state  it  is  essential  to  the  validity  of  a 
treaty  concluded  by  plenipotentiaries  duly  instructed  by  the 
appropriate  persons  that  it  shall  be  sanctioned  by  a  body,  such 
as  the  Senate  in  the  United  States,  which  is  not  necessarily 
even  cogptiisant  of  the  instructions  given  to  the  negotiators, 
and  when,  the  control  of  expenditure  or  the  legislative  power 

1  Wheatoxi,  Elem.  pt.  iii.  ch.  ii.  §  5 ;  Calvo,  $  697. 
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Dot  being  in  the  hands  of  the  person  or  persons  invested  with  PART  II. 
the  ti»aiy-making  power^  the  treaty  includes  financial  clauses  ^^  '  ' 
or  leqaires  l^slative  changes.  In  such  cases,  since  the 
different  agents  of  a  state  bind  it  only  within  the  limita  of 
their  constitutional  competence,  and  since  it  is  the-  business 
of  the  state  with  which  a  contract  is  made  to  take  reason* 
able  care  to  inform  itself  as  to  the  competence  of  those  with 
whom  it  n^otiates,  it  is  an  implied  condition  of  negotiations 
that  an  absolute  right  of  rejecting  a  treaty  ifr  reserved  to  the 
body  the  sanction  of  which  is  needed  or  in  which  financial  oi 
l^islative  power  resides^  and  that  the  diseretioa  of  this  body 
is  not  confined  within  the  bonndg  which  are  morally  obligatory 
under  other  forms  of  constitution  ^ 

It  is  now  the  practice  to  make  an  express  reservation  of  Beserra- 
the  right  of  ratification  either  in  the  full  powers  given  to  the^^^,^^^ 
negotiators  or  in  the  treaty  itself.    A  reservation  of  this  kind 
is  however  of  no  legal  value,  because  it  does  not  enlarge  the 
rights  which  a  state  already  possesses  in  law. 

An  exception  to  the  requirement  that  a  treaty  shall  be  Effect  of 
ratified  by  the  contracting  states  is  said  to  occur  when,  as^t^a^^ 
was  the  case  with  the  Convention  of  July  1840  between  *^*y^* 

•^         ^  take  effect 

Austria^  Great  Britain^  Prussia,  Bussia,  and  Turkey,  for  the  without  ra- 
pacification  of  the  Levant,  it  is  expvessly  provided  that  the 
preliminary  engagements  shall  take  effect  immediately  with- 
out waiting  for  an  interchange  of  ratifications^.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  in  what  way  a  treaty  of  thip  kind  can  constitute  an 
exception.  The  plenipotentiaries  who  sign,  it,  unless  they  act 
under  a  previous  enabling  agreement  between  their  states,  have 
no  more  power  to  debar  their  respective  governments  from  the 
exercise  of  their  legal  rights  than  they  have  to  bind  them 
finally  for  any  other  purpose.  The  treaty  is  properly  a  pro- 
visional one,  which,  if  carried  into  effect,  receives  a  tacit  ratifi- 
cation by  the  execution  of  its  provisions. 

Batification  is  considered  to  be  complete  only  when  instru-r  Completion 

of  ratifica- 
tioxL* 
'  Wlieaton,  Elem.  pt.  iiL  cfa.  ii.  §  6 ;  Calvo,  §  707-8 ;  Blantschli,  §  413. 

>  WlieatoD,  Mem.  pt.  lii.  ch.  ii.  §  5  j  TwiBB,  i.  $  333. 
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PABT IL  ments  containing  the  ratifications  of  the  respective  parties  have 
°"^'^  been  ezchangecL  So  soon  as  this  formality  has  been  accom- 
plished, and  not  ontil  then,  the  treaty  comes  into  definite 
opwation.  Bnt,  in  the  absence  of  express  agreement,  efiects 
which  are  capable  of  being  retroactive,  such  as  the  imposition 
of  national  character  upon  ceded  territory,  are  so  to  the  date 
of  the  original  signature  of  the  treaty,  instead  of  commencing 
from  the  time  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications;  and  stipulations, 
the  execution  of  which  during  the  interval  between  signature 
and  ratification  has  been  expressly  provided  for,  must  be  carried 
out  subject  to  a  claim  which  the  party  burdened  by  them  may 
make  to  be  placed  in  his  original  positicm,  or  to  receive  com- 
pensation, if  the  treaty  be  not  ratified  by  the  other  contracting 
state ;  because  if  the  stipulations  are  not  carried  out,  their 
neglect  will  be  converted  into  an  infraction  of  the  treaty  so 
soon  as  its  ratification  is  efiected^, 

Batification  is  given  by  written  instruments,  of  identical 
form,  exchanged  between  the  contracting  parties,  and  signed 
by  the  persons  invested  with  the  supreme  treaty-making 
power,  or  where  that  power  resides  in  a  body  of  persons,  by 
the  agent  appropriate  for  the  purpose.  In  strictness  the  pro* 
visions  of  the  treaty  should  be  textually  recited ;  but  it  is 
sufficient,  and  is  perhaps  as  usual,  to  recite  only  the  title,  the 
preamble,  the  date  and  the  names  of  the  plenipotentiaries, 
the  essential  requirement  in  a  ratification  being  only  that 
it  shall  evidently  refer  to  the  agreement  as  expressed  in  the 
text  of  the  treaty  ^ 

^  Bloniflchli,  $  4ai ;  Hefitar,  %  87,  OoOMicmaUy  eooieptioiis  are  made  by 
egreement  to  the  praotioe  of  making  the  eflbet  of  a  treaty  date  from  the  time 
of  the  lignatnre.  The  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1856  dated  from  the  moment  of 
ratification. 

*  Some  ooantriee,  eepeoially  the  United  States,  have  oocasionally  presented  m 
ratification  dogged  with  a  oGndition  or  embodying  a  modification  of  the  twaty 
agreed  upon.  Obviously  in  each  caaee  it  ia  not  a  ratifioation,  but  a  new  treaty, 
that  is  presented  for  aooeptanoe.  The  word  ratification  is  simply  a  misnomer,  • 
vnder  which  a  refosal  of  ratification  is  du^gnised. 

It  is  eqnaUy  obvions  that  a  new  contract  is  not  constituted  by  a  ratification 
which  contains  an  interpretation  daase,  agreed  upon  between  tiie  two  partiei^ 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  an  obeourity  in  the  original  test. 
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§  1 1 1.  JaristB  are  generally  agreed  in  laying  down  oer-  pabt  n. 

tain  rules  of  construction  as  being  applicable  when  disagree-  °°^'^' 

ment  takes  place  between  the  parties  to  a  treaty  as  to  the  Treaties  to 

...  be  inter- 

meaning  or  intention  of  its  stipulations.     Some  of  these  rules  preted, 

are  either  unsafe  in  their  application  or  of  doubtful  appli-  ?•  -^^r 
cability;   and  rules  tainted  by  any  shade  of  doubt,  frompUinBense. 
whateyer  source  it  may  be  deriyed,  are  unfit  for  use  in  in- 
ternational controyersy.    Those  against  which  no  objection 
can  be  urged,  and  which  are  probably  sufficient  for  all  pur« 
poses,  may  be  stated  as  follows : — 

!•  When  the  language  of  a  treaty,  taken  in  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  the  words,  yields  a  plain  and  reasonable  sense, 
it  must  be  taken  as  intended  to  be  read  in  that  sense,  sub- 
ject to  the  qualifications,  that  any  words  which  may  haye  a 
customary  meaning  in  treaties  differing  from  their  common 
signification  must  be  understood  to  haye  that  meaning,  and 
that  a  sense  cannot  be  adopted  which  leads  to  an  absurdity, 
or  to  incompatibility  of  the  contract  with  an  accepted  fiinda* 
mental  principle  of  law. 

A  celebrated  case,  illustrating  the  operation  of  this  rule.  Difference 
is  that  of  the  difference  between  England  and  Holland  ii^^^ 
1756  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  treaties  of  guarantee  of  1678,  »nd  Hoi- 

lAnd  in 

1709,  17 13,  and  171 7,  the  last-mentioned  of  which  was  re- 1756. 

newed  by  the  Quadruple  Alliance  of  17 18  and  by  the  Treaty 

of  Aix  la  Chapelle  in  1748.    By  these  treaties  England  and 

Holland  guaranteed  to  each  other  all  their  rights  and  pos* 

searions  in  Europe  against  'all  kings,  princes,  republics  and 

states,*  and  specific  assistance  was  stipulated  if  either  should 

'be  attacked  or  molested  by  hostile  act,  or  open  war,  or  in 

any  other  manner  disturbed  in  the  possession  of  its  states, 

territories,  rights,  immunities,  and  freedom  of  commerce.' 

On  assbtance  being  demanded  by  England  from  Holland; 

the  latter  power,  which  was  unwilling  to  giye  it^  argued  that 

the  guarantee  applied  only  to  cases  in  which  the  state  in 

"Want  of  help  was  in  the  first  instance  the  attacked  and  not 

the  attacking  party  in  the  war,  and  alleged  that  England 

X 
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PAET IL  was  in  fact  the  aggressor.  It  was  also  argued  that  even  if 
oHAP^.  praij^je  ^ere  the  aggressor  in  Europe,  her  aggressions  there 
were  only  incidents  of  a  state  of  war  which  had  previously 
arisen  in  America,  to  hostilities  on  which  continent  the 
treaties  did  not  apply.  In  taking  up  these  positions  the 
Dutch  government  assumed  that  the  guarantee  which  it 
had  given  would  be  incompatible  with  international  law  if 
it  were  understood  as  covering  instances  of  attack  upon  the 
territories  of  the  guaranteed  powers  arising  out  of  an  ag- 
gression made  by  the  latter;  and  it  consequently  held  that 
the  language  of  the  treaties  into  which  it  had  entered  must 
be  construed  in  some  other  than  its  plain  sense.  The  as- 
sumption made  by  Holland  was  at  variance  with  one  of  the 
principles  upon  which  international  law  rests,  and  necessarily 
rests.  As  has  been  already  said,  the  causes  of  war  are 
generally  too  complex,  and  it  is  usually  too  open  to  argu- 
ment whether  an  attack  is  properly  to  be  considered  aggres- 
sive or  defensive,  for  the  question  whether  a  war  is  just  or 
unjust  to  be  subjected  to  legal  decision.  Accordingly  both 
parties  in  all  wars  occupy  an  identical  position  in  the  eye  of 
the  law.  The  assumption  of  the  Butch  being  indefensible, 
all  justification  of  their  conduct  fell  to  the  ground ;  for  Mr. 
Jenkinson  in  his  ^  Discourse  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  in  respect  to  Neutral  Nations,'  had  no 
difficulty  in  showing  that  the  bare  words  of  the  treaties,  if 
uncontrolled  by  any  principle  of  international  law,  could  only 
be  reasonably  understood  to  refer  to  attacks  made  at  any 
time  in  the  course  of  a  war,  the  expressions  used  being  per- 
fectly general^. 
Clajton-  A  later  case,  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  reaffirm  the 
r[.^^  rudimentary  principle  that  effect  is  to  be  given  to  the  plain 
meaning  of  the  language  of  a  treaty  when  a  plain  meaning 
exists,  is  that  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  of  1850.  By 
that  treaty  the  government  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 

1  Jenkuuon's  Treaties,  Disooune  on  the  Condact  of  the  Goyemment  of 
Great  Britain  in  respect  to  Neutral  Nations. 
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States  declared  '  that  neither  one  nor  the  other  will  ever . .  .pakt  ii. 
occupy,  or  fortify,  or  colonise,  or  assume  or  exercise  any  °°^'^' 
domimon  over  Nicarag^ua,  Costa  Rica,  the  Mosquito  Coast  or 
any  part  of  Central  America,  nor  will  either  make  use  of  any 
protection  which  either  affords,  or  may  afford,  or  any  alliance 
which  either  has,  or  may  have,  to  or  with  any  state  or  people 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  or  maintaining  any  such  fortifica^ 
tioDs,  or  of  occupying,  fortifying  or  colonising  Nicaragua,  Costa 
Bica,  the*  Mosquito  Coast,  or  any  part  of  Central  America, 
or  of  assuming  or  exercising  dominion  over  the  same.*  Under 
the  terms  of  this  engagement  the  United  States  called  upon 
England  to  abandon  a  protectorate  over  the  Mosquito  Indiansi 
which  she  had  exercised  previously  to  the  date  of  the  treaty, 
oiging  that  the  Indians  being  a  savage  race  a  '  protectorate 
most  from  the  nature  of  things  be  an  absolute  submission 
of  these  Indians  to  the  British  government,  as  in  fact  it  has 
ever  been/  Lord  Clarendon  met  the  demand  by  referring  to 
the  principle  that  '  the  true  construction  of  a  treaty  must 
be  deduced  from  the  literal  meaning  of  the  words  employed 
in  its  ftaming/  and  pointed  out  that  the  *  possibility '  of 
protection  is  clearly  recognised,  so  that  the  intention  of  the 
parties  to  the  arrangement  must  be  taken  to  be  'not  to 
prohibit  or  abolish,  but  to  limit  and  restrict  such  protecto- 
nte.'  The  whole  of  the  words  in  fact  limiting  the  use  which 
ooold  be  made  of  a  protectorate  must  have  been  excised 
before  the  interpretation  contended  for  by  the  American 
government  could  become  matter  for  argument  \ 
%.  When  terms  used  in  a  treaty  have  a  different  legal  2- When 

,  terms  have 

sense  within  the  two  contracting  states,  they  are  to  be  under-  a  different 
stood  in  the  sense  which  is  proper  to  them  within  the  state  ^^^ 
to  which  the  provision  containing  them    applies;    if  ^J^®^^®'®^* 
provision  applies  to  both  states  the  terms  of  double  meaning  aooording 
are  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  proper  within  them  respec- meaning  in 
tively.    Thus  by  the  treaty  of  1866  it  was  stipulated  between  ^%^^ 

they  apply. 

*  De  Martens,  Beo.  G^.  iL  219-39. 
X  % 
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PABT  n.  Austria  and  Italy,  that  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  ceded  by 

L  *   the  former  power  should  enjoy  the  right  of  withdrawing 

with  their  property  into  Austrian  territory  during  a  year 
from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications.  In  Austria 
the  word  inhabitant  signifies  such  persons  only  as  are  domi- 
ciled according  to  Austrian  law;  in  Italy  it  is  applied  to 
every  one  living  in  a  commune  and  registered  as  resident. 
The  language  of  the  treaty  therefore  had  not  an  identical 
meaning  in  the  two  eountries.  As  the  provision  referred 
to  territory  which  was  Austrian  at  the  moment  of  the 
signature  of  the  treaty,  the  term  inhabitant  was  construed 
in  conformity  with  Austrian  law  ^. 

3.  When  ft      3.  When  the  words  of  a  treaty  fail  to  yield  a  plain  and 

U  wanting,  reasonable  sense  they  should  be  interpreted  in  such  one  of  the 

J^*5S!^J*   following  ways  as  may  be  appropriate : — 

spirit,  or  a.  By  recourse  to  the  general  sense  and  spirit  of  the  treaty 
as  shown  by  the  context  of  the  incomplete,  improper,  am- 
biguous, or  obscure  passages,  or  by  the  provisions  of  the 
instrument  as  a  whole.  This  is  so  far  an  exclusive,  or  rather 
a  controlling  method,  that  if  the  result  afforded  by  it  is 
incompatible  with  that  obtained  by  any  other  means  except 
proof  of  the  intention  of  the  parties,  such  other  means  must 
necessarily  be  discarded ;  there  being  so  strong  a  presumption 
that  the  provisions  of  a  treaty  are  intended  to  be  harmonious, 
that  nothing  short  of  clear  proof  of  intention  can  justify  any 
interpretetion  of  a  single  provision  which  brings  it  into  col- 
lision with  the  undoubted  intention  of  the  remainder. 

thcnrrei^  P'  By  taking  .a  reasonable  instead  of  the  literal  sense  of 
words  when  the  two  senses  do  not  agree.  It  was  stipulated, 
for  example,  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  that  the  port  and  forti- 
fications of  Dunkirk  should  be  destroyed,  *nec  dicta  muni-> 
menta,  portus,  moles,  aut  aggeres,  denuo  unquam  reficiantur.' 
It  was  evident  that  England  required  the  destruction  of  Dun- 
kirk not  because  of  any  feeling  with  regard  to  the  particular 
port  and  fortification  in  themselves,  but  because  her  interests 
^  Fiore,  fi  iiai. 


aonsble 
sense. 
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were  affected  by  the  existence  of  ^  defensible  place  of  naval  PABT II. 

amuiment  immediately  opposite  the  Thames ;  the  particular     L  ' 

form  of  words  chosen  was  obviously  adopted  only  because 
an  attempt  to  avoid  the  obligations  of  the  treaty  by  the 
creation  of  a  new  place  in  a  practically  identical  spot  was 
not  anticipated  by  the  English  negotiators.  When  therefore 
France,  while  in  the  act  of  destroying  Dunkirk  in  obedience 
to  her  engagements,  began  forming  a  larger  port,  a  league 
of^  at  Mardyck,  England  objected  to  the  construction  put 
upon  the  language  of  the  treaty  as  being  absurd.  The 
Flinch  government  in  the  end  recognised  that  the  position 
which  it  had  taken  up  was  imtenable,  and  the  works  were 
disoontinued  \ 

4.  Whenever,  or  in  so  far  as,  a  state  does  not  contract  itself  4.  So  as  to 
oat  of  its  fundamental  legal  rights  by  express  language  a^^^to 
treaty  must  be  so  construed  as  to  give  effect  to  those  rights.  ^^^^" 
Thus  for  example,  no  treaty  can  be  taken  to  restrict  by  leg^  rights 
implication  the  exercise  of  rights  of  sovereignty  or  property 
or  self-preservation.  Any  restriction  of  such  rights  must 
be  effected  in  a  clear  and  distinct  manner.  A  case  illustra- 
tire  of  this  rule  is  afforded  by  a  recent  dispute  between 
Gieat  Britain  and  the  United  States.  By  the  treaty  of 
Washington  of  1871,  it  was  provided  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  United  States  should  have  liberty,  in  common  with 
the  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  to  take  fish  upon  the  Atlantic 
eoasts  of  British  North  America.  Subsequently  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  treaty,  the  Legislature  of  Newfoundland  passed 
laws  with  the  object  of  preserving  the  fish  off  the  shores  of 
the  colony ;  a  close  time  was  instituted,  a  minimum  size  of 
mesh  was  prescribed  for  nets,  and  a  certain  mode  of  using 
the  seine  was  prohibited.  These  regulations  were  disregarded 
hy  fishermen  of  the  United  States ;  disturbances  occurred 
at  Fortune  Bay  between  them  and  the  colonial  fishermen ; 
and  the  matter  became  a  subject  of  diplomatic  correspondence 

^  PhiUimore,  ii.  {  Ladii. 
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"  PART  n.  in  the  course  of  wWcli  the  scope  of  the  trea(y  came  under 

^^^^^'   discussion.    It  was  argued  by  the  United  States  that  the 

fishery  rights  conceded  by  the  treaty  were  absolute,  and 

were  to  be  'exercised  wholly  free  from  the  restraints  and 

regulations  of  the  Statutes  of  Newfoundland  now  set  up  as 

authority  over  our  fishermen,  and  from  any  other  regulations 

of  fishing  now  in  force  or  that  may  hereafter  be  enacted  by 

that  government;'   in  other  words  it  was  contended  that 

the  simple  gp^nts  to  foreign  subjects  of  the  right  to  enjoy 

certain  national  property  in  common  with  the  subjects  of 

the  state  carries  with  it  by  implication  an  entire  surrender, 

in  so  far  as  the  property  in  question  is  concerned,  of  one  of 

the  highest  rights  of  sovereignty,  viz.  the  right  of  legislation. 

That  the  American  government  should  have  put  forward  the 

claim  is  scarcely  intelligible.    There  can  be  no  question  that 

no  more  could  be  demanded  than  that  American  citizens 

should  not  be  subjected  to  laws  or  regulations^  either  affecting 

them  alone,  or  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  putting  them  at  a 

disadvantage  h 

5.  So  as  to      5'  Subject  to  the  foregoing  rule  every  right  or  obUgation 

w  nwefl**  ^^^^^  ^s  necessarily  attendant  upon  something  clearly  ascer- 

sary  to  the  tained  to  be  agreed  to  in  the  treaty,  including  a  right  to  what- 

of  things    ever  may  be  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  things  granted  by 

SemT^  ^^  it>  i^  understood  to  be  tacitly  given  or  imposed  by  the  gift  or 

imposition  of  that  upon  which  it  is  attendant^. 
Interpreta-     §  112.  When  a  conflict  occurs  between  different  provisions 
mcting^i^^^^  a  treaty  or  between  different  treaties,  the  provision  or 

greements. 

*  De  Martena,  Nouv.  Bee.  Gen.  xx.  708;  Pari.  Papen,  U.  S.  No.  3,  1878. 
Gomp.  antea  {  87. 

'  On  the  whole  subject  of  the  interpretation  of  treaties  see  Grotins,  Be  Jure 
Belli  et  Pacis,  lib.  ii.  ci^.  zvi ;  Yattd,  liv.  ii.  ch.  zvii ;  Hefiier,  §  95 ;  Philli- 
more,  ii.  ch.  viii;  Calvo,  §  713-aa ;  Kore,  {  1 11 7-31. 

Besides  the  above  rales  of  interpretation  many  others  are  nsnally  giTen, 
which  scarcely  seem  to  be  of  much  practical  use  in  international  law.  Thej 
are  mainly  rules  of  interpretation  of  Boman  law,  which  appear  to  hare  been 
imported  into  international  law  without  a  very  dear  conception  of  the  mMin^fy 
in  which  they  can  be  supposed  to  be  applicable.  There  is  no  place  for  the 
refinements  of  the  courts  in  the  rough  jurisprudence  of  nations. 
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treatj  to  which  preference  is  to  be  given  is  determined  by  the  PART  ii. 
following  raks :—  chapjc. 

I.  A  generally  or  specifically  imperative  provision  takes 
precedence  of  a  general  permission.  Thus  if  a  treaty  con* 
cedes  a  right  of  fishing  over  certain  territorial  waters,  and 
at  the  same  time  prohibits  the  persons  to  whom  permission 
is  given  from  landing  to  dry  or  cure  the  fish  which  may  be 
caught,  the  prohibition  outweighs  the  permission^  notwith- 
standing that  the  power  of  coring  and  drying  on  the  spot 
may  be  found  to  be  so  essential  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
fishing  that  the  right  to  fish  is  nullified  by  its  absence. 

ft.  On  the  other  hand,  a  special  permission  takes  precedence 
of  a  general  imperative  provision;  that  is  to  say,  if  a  treaty 
contains  an  agreement  couched  in  general  terms,  and  also  an 
agreement  with  regard  to  a  particular  matter  which  if  allowed 
to  operate  will  act  as  an  exception  from  the  former  agreement^ 
effect  is  given  to  the  exception. 

3.  If  a  penalty  for  non-observance  is  attached  to  one  of  two 
prohibitory  stipulations  and  not  to  the  other,  or  if  a  more 
severe  penalty  is  attached  to  one  than  the  other,  preference 
is  given  to  that  which  is  the  better  guarded.  If  a  penalty  is 
attached  to  neither,  the  stipulation  has  precedence  which  has 
the  more  precision  in  its  command. 

4.  When  stipulations  are  of  identical  nature,  that  is  to  say 
when  both  are  general  and  prohibitory  or  special  and  im- 
perative, &c.,  and  no  priority  can  be  ascribed  to  either  upon 
the  grounds  mentioned  in  the  last  rule,  that  which  is  the 
more  important  must  be  observed  by  the  party  obliged, 
onlesB  the  promisee,  who  is  at  liberty  to  choose  that  the 
less  important  stipulation  shall  be  performed,  exercises  his 
power  of  choice  in  that  direction. 

5.  When  two  treaties  made  between  the  same  states  at 
different  dates  conflict,  the  later  governs,  it  being  supposed 
to  be  in  substitution  for  the  earlier  contract.  It  is  hardly 
an  exception  from  this  rule  that  when  of  two  conflicting 
treaties  the  later  is  made  by  an  inferior  though  competent 
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PABTn.  authority,  the  earlier  is  preferred.  In  the  year  1800,  for 
^'^jfj^'  example,  Piacenza  was  surrendered  with  its  garrison  to  the 
French  by  the  Austrian  commandant,  who  from  the  natore 
of  his  Command  had  authority  to  conclude  an  agreement  of 
the  kind  made.  The  surrender  took  place  at  three  in  the 
afternoon,  and  at  eight  in  the  knorning  of  the  same  day  a 
convention  had  been  concluded  between  generals  Berthier 
and  Melas,  under  which  the  whole  Austrian  forces  were  to 
retire  behind  the  Mincio,  giving  over  Piacenza  to  the  French, 
but  withdrawing  the  jgarrison.  It  was  claimed  and  at  once 
admitted  that  the  latter  convention  ought  to  be  carried  oat^ 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  former  \ 

6.  "When  two  treaties  conflict  which  are  made  with  dif- 
ferent states  at  different  times,  the  earlier  governs,  it  being 
of  course  impossible  to  derogate  from  an  engagement  made 
with  a  particular  person  by  a  subsequent  agreement  with 
another  person  entered  into  without  his  consent.  Hence 
until  all  the  parties  to  a  treaty  have  Consented  to  forego 
their  rights  under  it,  no  subsequent  treaty  incompatible  with 
it  can  be  valid ;  any  such  treaty  is  null  at  least  to  the  extent 
of  its  direct  incompatibility ;  and  if  the  incompatible  portions 
are  not  separable  from  the  remainder,  it  is  null  in  its  en- 
tirety*. Thus  when  Russia,  in  1878,  concluded  with  Turkey 
the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  *  every  material  stipulation  of 

^  Corresp.  de  Nap;  i.  vi.  365. 

*  Grotiiu,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xvi.  {  29;  Vattel,  liv.  ii.  ch.  xvii  $  312^22 ;  PhOli- 
more,  ii.  ch.  iz ;  Galvo,  i  720-3. 

M.  Blantschli  ($414)  says  that '  lea  traits  de  oe  genre  ne  sont  paa  nnla 
d'une  manibre  absolueii  mais  sealement  d'nne  mani^re  relative.  Ha  ccmaerTeiit 
toute  lenr  efficacit^  lorsque  iMtat  dont  lee  droits  ant^eura  sont  lMs»  ne 
8*oppo8e  pas  aux  modificationB  amen^es  par  le  traits.*  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand this  doctrine.  Two  inoompatiblea  cannot  oo-ezist.  One  or  other  of  the 
treaties,  in  so  far  aa  they  are  incompatible  with  one  another,  must  be  destitute 
of  binding  force.  Either  the  second  treaty  has  abrogated  the  first  or  the  first 
idpne  is  operative.  It  is  granted  that  the  second  treaty  has  not  abrogated  the 
first ;  it  therefore  has  no  efficacity  to  keep.  It  can  only  acquire  validity  when 
all  the  parties  with  whom  a  contract  was  made  in  the  first  treaty  give  their 
consent  to  the  abrogation  of  the  latter,  and  it  must  date  as  a  contract  from 
that  moment. 
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which  involved  a  departure  from  the  treaty  of  1856,'  thatPAETII. 

is  to  say,   from  a  treaty  to  which  not   only  Bossia   and  .  L ' 

Tarkey^  bat  England,  France,  Austria,  Prussia  and  Sar- 
dinia were  parties,  the  later  treaty  was  void  as  against  the 
last-mentioned  powers,  or  the  states  legally  representing 
ihem  \ 

§  113.  A  kind  of  treaty  which  demands  a  few  words  of  Treaties  of 
separate  notice  on  account  of  its  special  characteristics  is  a  8^^^*^ 
treaty  of  guarantee.  Treaties  of  guarantee  are  agreements 
through  which  powers  engage^  either  by  an  independent 
treaty  to  maintain  a  given  state  of  things,  or  by  a  treaty  or 
provisions  accessory  to  a  treaty,  to  secure  the  stipulations 
of  the  latter  from  infraction  by  the  use  of  such  means  as 
may  be  specified  or  required  against  a  country  acting  ad- 
versely to  such  stipulations. 

Goarantees  may  either  be  mutual,  and  consist  in  the 
asBuranoe  to  one  party  of  something  for  its  benefit  in  con- 
sideration of  the  assurance  by  it  to  the  other  of  something 
else  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter,  as  in  the  Treaty  of  TiLsitj 
by  which  France  and  Bussia  guaranteed  to  each  other  the 
integrity  of  their  respective  possessions;  or  they  may  be 
undertaken  by  one  or  more  powers  for  the  benefit  of  a  third, 
as  in  the  treaty  of  the  15th  April,  1856,  by  which  England, 
Austria,  and  France  guaranteed  ^jointly  and  severally  the 
independence  and  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
recorded  in  the  treaty  concluded  at  Paris  on  the  30th  March;' 
or  finally  they  may  be  a  form  of  assuring  the  observance  of 
an  arrangement  entered  into  for  the  general  benefit  of  the 
contracting  parties,  as  in  the  treaties  of  1831  and  1839,  by 
which  Belgium  was  constituted  an  independent  and  neutral 
state  in  the  conmion  interests  of  the  contracting  powers, 
and  while  placed  under  an  obligation  to  maintain  neutrality 
received  a  guarantee  that  it  should  be  enabled  to  do  so,  or 
in  the  treaty  of  November,  1855,  by  which  Sweden  and 
Norway  engaged  not  to  cede  or  exchange  with  Bussia,  nor 

^  De  MarteoB,  Nouv.  Beo.  G^n.  a*  S^r.  iii.  246  and  259. 
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PAETII.  to  permit  the  latter  to  occupy  any  part  of  the  territoiy 
^^"^'^  belonging  to  the  crowns  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  nor  to 
concede  any  right  of  pasturage  or  fishery  or  other  rights  of 
any  nature  whatsoever,  in  consideration  of  a  guarantee  by 
England  and  France  of  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian  territory^. 
In  the  two  former  cases  a  guarantor  can  only  intervene  on 
the  demand  of  the  party  or,  where  more  than  one  is  con- 
cemed«  of  one  of  the  parties  interested,  because  the  state 
in  favour  of  which  the  guarantee  has  been  given  is  the 
best  judge  of  its  own  interests,  and  as  the  guarantee  pur- 
ports to  have  been  given  solely  or  at  least  primarily  for  its 
benefit,  no  advantage  which  may  happen  to  accrue  to  the 
guaranteeing  state  from  the  arrangements  to  the  preservation 
of  which  the  guarantee  is  directed  can  invest  the  latter  power 
with  a  right  to  enforce  them  independently.  In  the  last- 
mentioned  case,  on  the  other  hand,  any  guarantor  is  at  liberty 
to  take  the  initiative,  every  guaranteeing  state  being  at  the 
same  time  a  party  primarily  benefitted. 

When  a  guarantee  is  given  by  a  single  state  or  by  two 
or  more  states  severally,  or  jointly  and  severally,  it  must 
be  acted  upon  at  the  demand  of  the  country  benefitted  un- 
less such  action  would  constitute  a  clear  infraction  of  the 
universally  recognised  principles  and  rules  of  international 
law,  unless  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  an  engagement 
previously  entered  into  with  another  power,  or  unless  the 
circumstances  giving  rise  to  the  call  upon  the  g^naranteeing 
power  are  of  the  nature  of  internal  political  changes; — a 
guarantee  given  to  a  particular  dynasty,  for  example,  is 
good  only  against  external  foes  and  not  against  the  effects 
of  revolution  at  home,  unless  the  latter  object  be  specifically 
mentioned,  and  then  only  subject  to  the  limitations  before 
mentioned.  It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  the  fulfihnent  of 
the  guarantee  must  be  possible  '• 

^  De  Martens,  Bee.  Tiii.  64a ;  Hertdet,  Map  of  Europe  by  Treaty,  863, 
870,  981,  983,  1241,  laSi. 
•  Vattel,  liv.  iL  eh.  xvi.  fi  235-9  J  Klttber,  $  157-9 ;  Twits,  L  $  131 ;  Philli. 
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When  a  gnarantee  is  given  collectively  by  several  powers  PART  n. 

the  extent  of  their  obligation  is  not  qnite  so  certain.    M.     L 

Bltmtschli  lays  down  that  they  are  bound,  upon  being  called  ^^"^^ 
npon  to  act  in  the  manner  contemplated  by  the  guarantee^  goarantee. 
to  examine  the  a&ir  in  common  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
whether  a  case  for  intervention  has  arisen,  and  to  agree  if 
possible  npon  a  common  conclusion  and  a  common  action ; 
but  that  if  no  agreement  can  be  arrived  at,  each  guarantor 
is  not  only  authorised  but  bound  to  act  separately  according 
to  his  view  of  the  requirements  of  the  case.  A  very  different 
doctrine  was  put  forward  by  Lord  Derby  in  1867  when 
explaining  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  opinion  held  by 
the  English  government  as  to  the  nature  of  the  obligations 
undertaken  by  it  in  signing  the  Luxemburg  convention  of 
that  year.  According  to  him  a  collective  guarantee  means^ 
*  that  in  the  event  of  a  violation  of  neutrality  all  the  powers 
who  have  signed  the  treaty  may  be  called  upon  for  their 
collective  action.  No  one  of  those  powers  is  liable  to  be 
called  npon  to  act  singly  or  separately.  It  is  a  case  so  to 
speak  of  limited  liability.  We  are  bound  in  honour — you 
cannot  place  a  legal  construction  upon  it — ^to  see  in  concert 
with  others  that  these  arrangements  are  maintained.  But 
if  the  other  powers  join  with  us  it  is  certain  that  there  will 
be  no  violation  of  neutrality.  If  they,  situated  exactly  as 
we  are^  decline  to  join,  we  are  not  bound  single-handed  to 
make  up  the  deficiency.  Such  a  guarantee  has  obviously 
rather  the  character  of  a  moral  sanction  to  the  arrangements 
which  it  defends  than  that  of  a  contingent  liability  to  make 
war.  It  would  no  doubt  give  a  right  to  make  war,  but 
would  not  necessarily  impose  the  obligation  ^•'  It  is  in  favour 
of  the  latter  construction  that  a  collective  guarantee  must  be 


man,  u.  ch.  vii;  Blnntachli,  §  430-41.    Sir  B.  PhiUimore  thinks  that  a 
goanuitM  'contra  qnoflonnqne*  obliges  to  assistance  against  rebellion.    M. 
BlantMhli  considers  that  a  guarantee  falls  to  the  ground  when  it  is  irrecon- 
cfleaUe  with  'lee  progr^s  du  droit  international.' 
'  Bluntachli,  §  440 ;  Hansard,  3rd  Ser.  clzzxvii.  ipaa. 
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PART  n.  supposed  to  be  something  difierent  from  a  several^  or  a  joint 
^^°^'  ^'  and  several,  guarantee,  and  that  if  it  imposes  a  duty  of 
separate  intervention  in  the  last  resort  it  is  not  very  evident 
what  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  guarantee  is  meaningless  if  it  does  no  more  than 
provide  for  common  action  under  circumstances  in  which  the 
guaranteeing  powers  would  act  together  apart  from  treaty^ 
or  for  a  right  of  single  action  under  circumstances  which 
would  provoke  such  action  as  a  matter  of  policy.  The  only 
objects  of  a  guarantee  are  to  secure  that  action  shall  be  taken 
under  circumstances  in  which  a  state  might  not  move  for 
its  own  sake^  and  to  prevent  other  states  from  disregarding 
the  arrangement^  or  attacking  the  territory,  guaranteed  by 
holding  up  to  them  the  certainty  that  the  force  of  the 
guaranteeing  powers  will  be  employed  to  check  them.  On 
the  construction  given  to  a  collective  guarantee  by  Lord 
Derby  neither  end  would  be  attained.  Whichever  view  be 
adopted  the  word  collective  is  inconvenient*  If  it  imposes 
a  duty^  the  extent  of  the  duty  is  not  at  least  clearly  de- 
fined. If  it  can  be  held  to  prevent  a  duly  from  being 
imposed,  it  would  be  weU  to  abstain  from  couching  agree- 
ments in  terms  which  may  seriously  mislead  some  of  the 
parties  to  them,  or  to  avoid  making  agreements  at  all  which 
some  of  the  contracting  parties  may  intend  from  the  be* 
ginning  to  be  illusory. 
Effecrto  of  §114.  The  effect  of  an  international  contract  is  primarily 
I.  upon  the  *^  bind  the  parties  to  it  by  its  provisions,  either  for  such 
oontoactingtime  as  is  fixed,  if  it  be  made  for  a  definite  period,  or  nntil 
its  objects  are  satisfied,  or  indefinitely  if  its  object  be  the 
infinite  repetition  of  certain  acts^  or  the  setting  up  once  for 
all  of  a  permanent  state  of  things.  In  all  cases  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  obligation  is  dependent  upon  conditions  which 
will  be  mentioned  later, 
a.  upon  In  a  secondary  manner  the  due  conclusion  of  an  inter- 

parties.      national  contract  also  affects  third  parties.    A  state  of  things 
has  come  into  existence  which,  it  having  been  legally  created 
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in  pursuance  of  the    fundamental   rights   of  states,  other  pabt  IL 

countries   are  bound  to  respect,   unless  its  legal  character     L' 

is  destroyed  by  the  nature  of  its  objects,  or  unless  it  is 
evidently  directed,  whether  otherwise  legally  or  not,  against 
the  safeiy  of  a  third  state,  and  except  in  so  &r  as  it  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  rights  of  states  at  war  with  one  another.  So 
long  therefore  as  a  contract  is  in  accordance  with  law,  or 
conristent  with  the  safety  of  states  not  parties  to  it,  the 
latter  must  not  prevent  or  hinder  the  contracting  parties 
firom  carrying  it  out. 

§  115.  It  was  formerly  the  habit  to  endeavour  to  increase  Modes  of 
the  security  for  the  observance  of  treaties,  o£Pered  by  the^^^ 
pledged  word  of  the  signataries,  by  various  means,  which  **^*"^*'*** 
have  now  almost  wholly  fallen  into  disuse.    Three  only  have 
at  all  been  employed  in  relatively  modem  times,  via.  the 
taking  of  hostages,  the  occupation  of  territory,  and  guarantee 
by  a  third  power. 

The  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  in  1748  was  the  last  occasion 
npon  which  hostages  were  given  to  secure  the  performance  of 
any  agreement  other  than  a  military  convention.  Anything 
which  requires  to  be  said  about  hostages  may  therefore  be 
postponed  until  conventions  of  the  latter  kind  come  under 
notice. 

A  guarantee  by  a  third  power  is  only  one  form  of  the 
treaties  of  guarantee,  which  have  already  been  noticed. 

Occupation  of  territory  was  formerly  often  used  as  a  mode 
of  taking  security  for  the  payment  of  debts  for  which  the 
territory  occupied  was  hjrpothecated.  In  such  cases  the 
territory  occupied  becomes  the  property  of  the  creditor  if 
a  term  fixed  for  repayment  of  the  debt  passes  without  the 
claim  being  satisfied,  or  if  possession,  as  in  the  case  of  Orkney 
and  Shetland,  which  were  mortgaged  by  Denmark  to  Scot- 
land in  1469,  has  been  retained  long  enough  for  a  title  by 
prescription  to  be  set  up.  In  recent  times  occupation  of  terri- 
toiy  by  way  of  security  for  the  payment  of  a  debt  has  taken 
place  only  when  the  victor  in  a  war  has  retained  possession 
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PABTn.  of  part  of  his  enemy*s  country  until  payment  of  the  sum 
CHAP.  X.   igyjgj  f^j.  ^^j.  expenses,  and  occupation  to  compel  the  fulfil- 
ment of  stipulations  of  other  kinds  has  also  occurred  only 
as  part  of  the  arrangements  consequent  upon  the  conclusion 
of  peace  ^ 
Extinction      §  1 1 6.  International  contracts  are  extinguished  when  their 
o  treaties,  ^jjj^^^  ^^.^  satisfied  or  when  a  state  of  things  arises  through 
which  they  become  void,  and  they  temporarily  or  definitively 
cease  to  be  obligatory  when  a  state  of  things  arises  through 
which  they  are  suspended  or  become  voidable*. 
I.  When        The  object  of  a  treaty  is  satisfied  if,  as  sometimes  happens 
objects  are  with  treaties  of  commerce,  it  has  been  concluded  for  a  fixed 
satisfied,    time,  SO  soon  as  the  period  which  has  been  fixed  has  elapsed, 
or  if  it  has  been  concluded  irrespectively  of  time^  so  soon 
as  the  acts  stipulated  in  it  have  been  performed.    A  treaty, 
for  example,  by  which  one  state  engages  to  pay  another  a 
sum  of  money^  as  compensation  for  losses  endured  by  the 
subjects  of  the  latter  through  illegal  conduct  of  the  former, 
is  satisfied  on  payment  being  made ;  and  an  alliance  between 
two  states  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  specified  terms  upon 
a  third  is  satisfied  when  a  treaty  has  been  concluded  by 
which  those  terms  are  imposed. 

It  may  at  first  seem  to  be  an  exception  to  this  rule, 
though  it  is  not  so  in  reality,  that  a  treaty  is  not  ex- 
tinguished when  the  acts  contemplated  by  it,  though  done 
once  for  all^  leave  legal  obligations  behind  them.  If  a  treaty 
stipulates  for  the  cession  of  territory  or  the  recognition  of  a 
new  state,  the  act  of  cession  or  of  tecognition  is  no  doubt 
complete  in  itself;  but  the  true  object  of  the  treaty  is  to 
set  up  a  permanent  state  of  things,  and  not  barely  to  secure 
the  performance  of  the  act  which  forms  the  starting-point  oi 
that  state ;  the  ceding  or  recognising  country  therefore 
remains  under  an  obligation  until  the  treaty  has  become 

*  Kliiber,  $  155-6 ;  Phillimore,  ii.  §  liv-v ;  Bluntschli,  §  438 ;  Calvo,  §  70a. 
'  For  the  effect  of  war  in  eztingmshing  and  suspending  treaties,  see  pt.  iii. 
diap.  i. 
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void  or  voidable  in  one  of  such  of  the  ways  to  be  indicated  PART  II. 
presently  as  may  be  applicable  to  it  \  qba^.x. 

A  treaiy  becomes  void — 

1.  By  the  mntnal  consent  of  the  parties,  shown  either  a.  When 
tacitly  by  the  conclusion  of  a  new  treaty  between  them  which  be^e 
is  inconsistent  with  that  already  existing^  or  expressly  by^^^ 
declaration  of  its  nullity^. 

2.  By  express  renunciation  by  one  of  the  paiiies  of  ad- 
vantages taken  under  it. 

3.  By  denunciation ;  when  the  right  of  denunciation  has 
been  expressly  reserved ;  or  when  the  treaty,  as  in  the  case 
of  treaties  of  alliance  or  commerce,  postal  conventions  and 
the  like,  is  voidable  at  the  vnll  of  one  of  the  parties^  the 
nature  of  its  contents  being  such  that  it  is  evidently  not 
intended  to  set  up  a  permanent  state  of  things. 

4.  By  execution  having  become  impossible,  as,  for  example, 
if  a  state  is  bound  by  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with 
both  of  two  states  which  engage  in  hostilities  with  one 
another. 

5.  When  an  express  condition  upon  which  the  continuance 
of  the  obligation  of  the  treaty  is  made  to  depend  ceases  to 
exist 

6.  By  incompatibility  with  the  general  obligations  of 
states,  when  a  change  has  taken  place  in  undisputed  law 
or  in  views  universally  held  with  respect  to  morals.  If,  for 
example,  it  were  found  that,  by  successive  renewals  of  treaties 
and  incorporations  of  treaties  in  others  subsequently  made, 
an  agreement  to  allow  a  state  certain  privileges  in  importing 
slaves  into  the  territory  of  the  other  contracting  power  was 

^  Cairo,  S  643.  Most  writers  content  themselves  with  saying  that  treaties 
of  the  ahore  kind  are  perpetual,  without  mentioning  any  reason  for  their 
being  80. 

'  The  fonner  mode  of  showing  mntnal  consent  is  of  course  fireqnent ;  of  the 
I«t(er  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1 814  is  an  example,  the  treaties  of  Pnsborg  and 
Vienna  between  France  and  Anstria,  and  those  of  Basle  and  Tilsit  between 
I'niiee  and  Prasna^  haying  been  declared  by  it  to  be  null.  Hertslet,  Map  of 
Stmpe  by  Treaiy,  aa  and  25. 
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PABTn.  still  subsisting,  it  might  fairly  be  treated  as  void^  and  as 


QHAP.  z. 


not  protecting  subjects  of  the  former  state  who  might  en- 
deavour to  introduce  slaves  in  accordance  with  its  terms  \ 
3.  When  Up  to  this  point  it  has  not  been  diflScult  to  state  the 
bmme  conditions  under  which  treaties  cease  to  be  binding.  They 
voidable,  p^gume  themselves  into  impossibility  of  execution,  consent 
of  the  parties,  eithcpr  present  or  anticipatory  in  view  of 
foreseen  contingencies,  satisfaction  of  the  object  of  the  com- 
pact, and  incompatibility  with  undisputed  law  and  morals. 
With  regard  to  such  causes  of  nullity  there  can  be  no  room 
for  disagreement,  and  little  for  the  exercise  of  caution.  It 
is  less  easy  to  lay  down  precisely  the  conditions  under  which 
a  treaty  becomes  voidable ;  that  is  to  say,  under  which  one 
of  the  contracting  parties  acquires  the  right  of  declaring 
itself  freed  from  the  obligation  under  which  it  has  placed 
itself.  A  clear  principle  is  ready  to  hand,  which,  if  honestly 
applied,  would  generally  furnish  a  sufficient  test  of  the  exist- 
ence or  non-existence  of  the  right  in  a  particular  case ;  but 
modem  writers,  it  would  seem,  are  more  struck  by  the 
impossibility  of  looking  at  international  contracts  as  per- 
petually binding,  than  by  the  necessity  of  insisting  upon 
that  good  faith  between  states  without  which  the  world 
has  only  before  it  the  alternatives  of  armed  suspense  or 
open  war,  and  they  too  often  lay  down  canons  of  such  perilous 
looseness,  that  if  their  doctrine  is  to  be  accepted  an  un- 
scrupulous state  need  never  be  in  want  of  a  plausible  excuse 
for  repudiating  an  inconvenient  obligation.  And  this  un* 
fortunately  occurs  at  a  time  when  the  growing  laxity  which, 
is  apparent  in  the  conduct  of  many  governments  and  the 
curious  tolerance  with  which  gross  violations  of  faith  are 
regarded  by  public  opinion  render  it  more  necessary  than 
ever  that  jurists  should  use  with  greater  than  ordinary  care 
such  small  influence  as  they  have  to  check  wrong  and  to 
point  out  what  is  right*. 

^  Elliber,  $  164 ;  Blontscbli,  (  450  and  454;  GalTo,  (  726. 

'  Fenelon,  in  the  following  passage,  perhaps  cUums  too  much  &yoiir  for  a 
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The  principle  which  has  been  mentioned  as  being  a  suflBcient  PART  II. 

CHAP    X 

test  of  the  existence  of  obligatory  force  or  of  the  voidability     L  * 

of  a  treaty  at  a  given  moment  may  be  stated  as  follows.  ^®^'?^. 
Neither  party  to  a  contract  can  make  its  binding  effect 
dependent  at  his  will  upon  conditions  other  than  those  con- 
templated at  the  moment  when  the  contract  was  entered 
into>  and  on  the  other  hand  a  contract  ceases  to  be  binding 
so  soon  as  anything  which  formed  an  implied  condition  of 
its  obligatoiy  force  at  the  time  of  its  conclusioi^  is  essentially 
altered.  If  this  be  true,  and  it  will  scarcely  be  contradicted, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  determine  under  what  implied  con- 
ditions an  international  agreement  is  made;  When  these 
are  found  the  reasons  for  which  a  treaty  may  be  denounced 
or  disregarded  will  also  be  found; 

It  is  obviously  an  implied  condition  of  the  obligatory  force  implied 
of  every  international  contract  that  it  shall  be  observed  by^^^^^^ 
both  of  the  parties  to  it.    In  organised  communities  it  is  ^^^^  * 
settled  by  municipal  law  whether  a  contract  which  has  been  made, 
broken  shall  be  enforced  or  annulled;   but  internationally, J^^^^* 
as  no  superior  coercive  power  exists,  and  as  enforcement  is  observed 
not  always  convenient  or  practicable  to  the  injured  party,  essentials 
the  individual  state  must  be  allowed  in  all  cases  to  e^f^^fc^T^r^ 
or  annul  for  itself  as  it  may  choose.    The  general  rule  then*oit. 
is  clear  that  a  treaty  which  has  been  broken  by  one  of  the 
parties  to  it  is  not  binding  upon  the  other,  through  the 
&ct  itself  of  the  breach;  and  without  reference  to  any  kind 

shot  preseription,  and  he  writes  with  reference  to  the  customs  of  his  age ;  but 

ciaentiaQj  he  is  right  for  all  time.     'Pour  donner  qnelqne  consistance  au 

'iDorale  et  qaelque  siiret^  anz  nations  il  fant  snpposer,  par  pr^fi^rence  k  tout  le 

Teste  deux  points  qui  sent  comme  les  deux  p61e6  de  la  terre  enti^re ;  Tun  que 

toot  traits  de  paaz  jur^  entre  deux  princes  est  inviolable  2t  leur  %ard,  et  doit 

toQjoars  4tre  pris  simplement  dans  son  sens  le  plus  naturel,  et  interpret^  par 

I'eiecQtion immediate;  Tautre,  que  toute  possession  paisible  et  non-interrompue 

^ms  le  temps  que  la  jurisprudence  demande  pour  les  prescriptions  les  moins 

fitTorables,  doit  aoqu^rir  une  propridt^  certaine  et  legitime  ^  celui  qui  a  cette 

poMeesioii,  quelque  vice  qu*dile  ait  pu  avoir  dans  son  engine.    Sans  ces  deux 

i^;1m  fondamentales  point  de  repos  ni  de  sOtfet^  dans  le  genre  huma:n.*  Direc^ 

tionspour  la  Conscience  d'un  Roi.    (Euvres,  vi.  319  (ed.  1810). 

y 
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PART  II.  of  tribunal.  The  question  however  remainfl  whether  a  treaty 
^"^'  ^'  is  rendered  voidable  by  the  occurrence  of  any  breach,  or 
whether  its  voidability  depends  upon  the  breach  being  of 
a  certain  kind  or  magnitude.  Frequently  the  instrument 
embodying  an  international  compact  includes  provisions  of 
very  different  degrees  of  importance,  and  directed  to  different 
ends.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  an  infraction  of  any  one 
of  these  provisions,  whether  it  be  important  or  unimportant^ 
whether  it  has  reference  to  a  main  object  of  the  treaty  or 
is  wholly  collateral,  gives  to  a  state  the  right  of  freeing 
itself  from  the  obligation  of  the  entire  agreement?  Some 
authorities  hold  that  the  stipulations  of  a  treaty  are  in- 
separable, and  consequently  that  they  stand  and  fall  together^; 
others  distinguish  between  principal  and  secondary  articles,  re- 
garding infractions  of  the  principal  articles  only  as  destructive 
of  the  binding  force  of  a  treaty*.  Both  views  are  open  to 
objection.  It  may  be  urged  against  the  former  that  there 
are  many  treaties  of  which  slight  infractions  may  take  place 
without  any  essential  part  being  touched,  that  some  of  their 
stipulations,  which  were  originally  important,  may  cease  to 
be  so  owing  to  an  alteration  in  circumstances,  and  that  to 
allow  states  to  repudiate  the  entirety  of  a  contract  upon 
the  ground  of  such  infringements  is  to  give  an  advantage 
to  those  which  may  be  inclined  to  play  fast  and  loose  with 
their  serious  engagements.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  true 
that  every  promise  made  by  one  party  in  a  treaty  may  go 
to  make  up  the  consideration  in  return  for  which  essential 
parts  of  the  agreement  are  conceded  or  undertaken,  and 
that  it  is  not  for  one  contracting  party  to  determine  what 
is  or  is  not  essential  in  the  eyes  of  the  other.  It  is  im- 
possible to  escape  altogether  from  these  difficulties.  It  is 
useless  to  endeavour  to  tie  the  hands  of  dishonest  states 


'  Grotias,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xv.  §  15 ;  Yattel,  liv.  ii.  oK  ziii.  $  aoa ;  Hefffcer,  (  98. 
Calvo  (§  739)  adheres  to  the  dootoine,  bat  qualifies  it  afterwards  in  suoh  a 
manner  as  to  make  it  doubtfol  how  far  he  intends  it  to  operate. 

*  Wol£P.  Jus  Gentium,  (  45a ;  De  Martens,  Precis,  (  59. 
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beyond  power  of  escape.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  try  part  li. 
to  find  a  test  which  shall  enable  a  candid  mind  to  judge  °^^'  ^' 
whether  the  right  of  repudiating  a  treaty  has  arisen  in  a 
given  case.  Such  a  test  may  be  found  in  the  main  object 
of  a  treaty.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  breach  of 
a  stipulation  which  is  material  to  the  main  object,  or  if 
there  are  several,  to  one  of  the  main  objects^  liberates 
the  party  other  than  that  committing  the  breach  from  the 
obligations  of  the  contract;  but  it  would  be  seldom  that 
the  infraction  of  an  article  which  is  either  disconnected 
from  the  main  object,  or  is  unimportant,  whether  originally 
or  by  change  of  circumstances^  with  respect  to  it,  could 
in  fairness  absolve  the  other  party  from  performance  of  his 
share  of  the  rest  of  the  agreement,  though  if  he  had  suffered 
any  appreciable  harm  through  the  breach  he  would  have  a 
right  to  exact  reparation  and  an  end  might  be  put  to  the 
treaty  as  respects  the  subject-matter  of  the  broken  stipulation. 
It  would  of  course  be  otherwise  if  it  could  be  shown  that  a 
particular  stipulation,  though  not  apparently  connected  with 
the  main  object  of  the  treaty,  formed  a  material  part  of  the 
consideration  paid  by  one  of  the  parties. 

In  1856  the  Crimean  War  was  ended  by  the  Treaty  of  Treaty  of 
Paris.  The  object  of  the  treaty  was  to  settle  the  affairs  *"^'  ^  ' 
of  the  East,  so  far  as  possible,  in  a  permanent  manner ;  and 
in  order  that  this  should  be  done  it  was  considered  necessary 
to  secure  Turkey  against  being  attacked  by  Russia  under 
conditions  decidedly  advantageous  to  the  latter  power.  To 
this  end  the  prevention  of  the  naval  preponderance  of  Russia 
in  the  Black  Sea  was  essential,  and  the  simplest  mode  of 
prevention  was  to  forbid  the  maintenance  of  a  fleet.  This 
course  was  accordingly  fixed  upon.  But  as,  without  a  fleets 
Russia  would  be  exposed  to  danger  in  the  event  of  war  with 
a  third  power,  unless  access  to  the  Black  Sea  were  denied 
to  its  enemy,  and  as  at  the  same  time^  in  the  absence  of  a 
Russian  navy,  the  presence  of  foreign  fleets  was  unnecessary  to 
Turkey,  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  while  limiting  the  number  of 

Y  2 
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PART  n.  vessels  to  be  kept  'within  the  Sea  by  the  two  powers  respect- 

L  *   ively,  contained  also  a  promise  on  the  part  of  Turkey  to  close 

the  Bosphorus  to  foreign  vessels  of  war,  except  in  case  of  hos- 
tilities in  which  she  was  herself  engaged ;  and  the  Black  Sea 
was  declared  to  be  neutral.  In  1870  the  Russian  government 
seized  the  occasion  presented  by  the  Franco-German  war  to 
escape  from  the  obligations  under  which  it  lay,  and  issued  a 
circular  declaring  itself  to  be  no  longer  bound  by  that  part  of. 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  which  had  reference  to  the  Black  Sea.  The 
grounds  upon  which  it  was  attempted  to  justify  this  proceeding 
were  the  following.  It  was  alleged  that  fifteen  years'  experience 
bad  shown  the  principle  of  the  neutralisation  of  the  Black 
Sea  to  be  no  more  than  a  theory,  because  while  Russia  was 
disarmed,  Turkey  retained  the  privilege  of  maintaining  un- 
limited naval  forces  in  the  Archipelago  and  the  Straits,  and 
France  and  England  preserved  their  power  of  concentrating 
their  squadrons  in  the  Mediterranean ;  it  was  asserted  that 
Hhe  treaty  of  the  i^  March,  1856,  had  not  escaped  the 
modifications  to  which  most  European  transactions  have  been 
exposed,  and  in  the  face  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
maintain  that  the  written  law,  founded  upon  the  respect 
for  treaties  as  the  basis  of  public  right  and  regulating  the 
relations  between  states,  retains  the  moral  validity  which 
it  may  have  possessed  at  other  times,'  the  modifications 
indicated  being  the  changes  which  had  been  sanctioned 
in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia^  and  which  had  been  efiected  by 
*  a  series  of  revolutions  equally  at  variance  with  the  spirit 
and  letter'  of  the  treaty ;  finally,  it  was  pretended  that  'under 
various  pretexts,  foreign  men  of  war  had  been  repeatedly 
sufiered  to  enter  the  straits^  and  whole  squadrons,  whose 
presence  was  an*infraction  of  the  character  of  absolute  neu- 
trality attributed  to  those  waters,  admitted  to  the  Black  Sea.' 
It  needed  some  boldness  to  put  forward  the  two  former 
excuses.  The  disadvantages  under  which  Russia  lay  through 
the  ability  of  Turkey  to  maintain  a  fleet  elsewhere  than  in 
the  Black   Sea,   and  through   the  power  of  England  and 
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France  to  place  squadrons  in  the  Mediterranean,  were  neither  PART  li. 

new  nor  revealed  by  the  experience   of  fifteen  years ;   the     L  * 

second  of  them  was  of  course  independent  of  the  treaty,  and 
the  first  lay  before  the  eyes  of  the  Russian  negotiators 
when  they  consented  to  its  stipulations.  As  regards  the 
Danubian  Principalities,  their  relations  with  the  suzerain 
power  had  been  put  aside  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  for  precise 
definition  in  a  separate  convention;  the  language  of  the 
treaty  did  not  exclude  their  union ;  they  coalesced  before  a 
conv^ition  was  signed ;  and  Russia  was  a  party  to  that 
by  which  their  unification  was  recognised.  The  third  ground 
18  the  only  one  which  could  be  used  with  some  plausibility. 
'Whole  squadrons '  had  not  been  admitted  into  the  Black  Sea, 
but  in  the  course  of  fifteen  years  three  American  vessels,  one 
fiossian,  one  English,  one  French,  and  three  of  other  nations, 
had  apparently  been  allowed  to  enter,  for  reasons  other  than 
certain  ones  expressly  recognised  by  the  treaty  as  sufficient. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  in  strictness  a  breach  of  the 
treaty  had  been  committed ;  but  there  can  be  equally  little 
doubt  that  the  admission  of  a  few  isolated  ships  at  difierent 
tim^  was  not  an  act  in  itself  calculated  to  endanger  the 
objects  of  the  treaty,  viz.  the  settlement  of  Eastern  affairs 
and  the  security  of  Turkey,  or  to  impair  the  efficacy  of  the 
safeguards  given  to  Russia  by  way  of  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  naval  power.  Lord  Granville  indeed  in  answering 
the  Russian  circular  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  answer 
the  pleas  which  it  contained.  He  took  for  granted  that  no 
breach  had  taken  place  of  such  kind  as  to  free  Russia  from 
her  obligations,  and  confined  himself  to  Hhe  question  in 
whose  hand  lay  the  power  of  releasing  one  or  more  of  the 
parties  to  the  treaty  from  all  or  any  of  its  stipulations.  It 
has  always  been  held,'  he  says,  *that  the  right'  of  releasing 
a  party  to  a  treaty  'belongs  only  to  the  governments  who 
have  been  parties  to  the  original  instrument.  The  despatches 
of  the  Russian  government  appear  to  assume  that  any  one 
of  the  powers  who  have  signed  the  engagement  may  allege 
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PART  IL  that  occurrences  have  taken  place  which  in  its  opinion  are 
cHAP^x.  ^^  variance  with  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  and  though 
their  view  is  not  shared  nor  admitted  by  the  co-signatary 
powers,  may  found  upon  that  allegation,  not  a  request  to 
those  governments  for  a  consideration  of  the  case^  but  an 
announcement  to  them  that  it  has  emancipated  itself,  or 
holds  itself  emancipated,  from  any  stipulations  of  the  treaty 
which  it  thinks  fit  to  disapprove.  Yet  it  is  quite  evident 
that  the  efiect  of  such  doctrine  and  of  any  proceeding  which, 
with  or  without  avowal,  is  founded  upon  it,  is  to  bring  the 
entire  authority  and  efficacy  of  treaties  under  the  discre- 
tionary control  of  each  of  the  powers  who  may  have  signed 
them ;  the  result  of  which  would  be  the  entire  destruction 
of  treaties  in  their  essence/  The  protest  of  Lord  Granville, 
although  uttered  under  circumstances  which  made  its  prac«i 
tical  importance  at  the  moment  very  slight,  nevertheless 
compelled  Russia  to  abandon  the  position  which  it  had 
taken  up.  A  conference  was  held  of  such  of  the  powers, 
signatary  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  as  could  attend,  at  which  it 
was  declared  that  '  it  is  an  essential  principle  of  the  law  of 
nations  that  no  power  can  liberate  itself  from  the  engagements 
of  a  treaty,  nor  modify  the  stipulations  thereof,  unless  with 
the  consent  of  the  contracting  powers  by  means  of  an  amicable 
arrangement.'  The  general  correctness  of  the  principle  is  in< 
disputable,  and  in  a  declaration  of  the  kind  made  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  enounce  it  with  those  qualifications 
which  have  been  seen  to  be  necessary  in  practice.  The  force 
of  its  assertion  may  have  been  impaired  by  the  fact  that 
Russia,  as  the  reward  of  submission  to  law,  was  given  what 
she  had  affected  to  take.  But  the  concessions  made  were 
dictated  by  political  considerations,  with  which  international 
law  has  nothing  to  do.  It  is  enough  ^om  the  legal  point  of 
view  that  the  declaration  purported  to  affirm  a  principle  as 
existing,  and  that  it  was  ultimately  signed  by  all  the  leading 
powers  of  Europe  ^ 

]  Hertdet's  Map  of  Europe  by  Treaty,  1256-7,  1892-8,  1904. 
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A  second  implied  condition  of  the  continuance  of  the  ob-  part  II. 
ligatory  force  of  a  treaty  is  that  if  originally  consistent  with  ^^^'  ^' 
the  primary  right   of  self-preservation^  it  shall  remain   so.  a*  That 
A  state  may  no  doabt  contract  itself  out  of  its  common  law  remain 
rights, — it  may,  for  example,  surrender  a  portion  of  its  in-^^"^©* 
dependence  or  may  even  merge  itself  in  another  state ;  but  "kJ**^  ^^ 
a  contract  of  this  kind  must  be  distinct   and  express.     Aservatfon. 
treaty  therefore  becomes  voidable  so  soon  as  it  is  dangerous 
to  the  life  or  incompatible  with  the  independence  of  a  state, 
provided  that  its  injurious  effects  were  not  intended  by  the 
two  contracting  parties  at  the  time  of  its  conclusion.    Thus  if 
the  execution  of  a  treaty  of  alliance  or  guarantee  were  de- 
manded at  a  time  when  the  ally  or  guaranteeing  state  were 
engaged  in  a  struggle  for  its  own  existence  or  under  circum- 
stances which  rendered  war  inevitable  with  another  state 
against  which  success  would  be  impossible,  the  country  upon 
which  the  demand  was  made  would  be  at  liberty  to  decline 
to  fulfil  its  obligations  of  alliance  or  guarantee.     If,  again, 
a  treaty  is  made  in  view  of  the  continuance  of  a  particular 
form  of  government  in  one  or  both  of  the  contracting  states, 
either  of  them  may  release  itself  from  the  agreement  so  soon 
as  its   provisions    become    inconsistent  with  constitutional 
change  \ 

It  is  also  an  implied  condition  of  the  continuing  obligation  3.  That  the 
of  a  treaty  that  the  parties  to  it  shall  keep  their  freedom  ^^^^ 
of  will  with  respect  to  its  subject-matter  except  in  so  ^f^o,^*^^ 
as  the  treaty  is  itself  a  restraint  upon  liberty,  and  the  con- of  will 
dition  is  one  which  holds  good  even  when  such  freedom  ofspectto 
will  is  voluntarily  given   up.     If  a  state  becomes  siibor- Jjj^^^^j.^®*^^' 
dinated  to  another  state,  or  enters  a  confederation  of  which 
the  constitution  is  inconsistent  with  liberty  of  action  as  to 
matters  touched  by  the  treaty,  it  is  not  bound  to  endeavour 
to  carry  out  a  previous  agreement  in  defiance  of  the  duties 


^  I>e  Martens,  Pr^is  (  5a,  56;  Wheaton,  Elem.  pt.  iii.  ch.  ii.  §  10;  Blunt- 
■chli,  i  458,  460. 
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PART  II.  consequent  upon  its  newly-formed  relations.  In  such  cases 
CHAP,  X.  the  earlier  treaty  does  not  possess  priority  over  the  later 
one^  because  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  a  state  will  subor- 
dinate its  will  to  that  of  another  state,  or  to  a  common 
will  of  which  its  own  is  only  a  factor,  except  under  the 
pressure  of  necessity  or  of  vital  needs,  so  that  arrangements 
involving  such  subordination,  like  those  made  under  com* 
pulsion  at  the  end  of  a  war,  are  taken  altogether  out  of 
the  category  of  ordinary  treaties. 
Other  Beyond  the  grounds  afforded  by  these  three  conditions 

alleged  there  is  no  solid  footing  upon  which  repudiation  of  treaty 
upon  which  obligations  can  be  placed.  The  other  reasons  for  which  it 
may  be  is  alleged  that  states  may  refuse  to  execute  the  contracts  into 
voided.  ^hict  they  have  entered  resolve  themselves  into  so  many 
different  forms  of  excuse  for  disregarding  an  agreement  when 
it  becomes  unduly  onerous  in  the  opinion  of  the  party  wish- 
ing to  escape  from  its  burden.  M.  Heffber  says  that  a  state 
may  repudiate  a  treaty  when  it  conflicts  with  'the  rights 
and  welfare  of  its  people;'  M.  Hautefcuille  declares  that 
'  a  treaty  containing  the  gratuitous  cession  or  abandonment 
of  an  essential  natural  right,  such  for  example  as  part  of 
its  independence,  is  not  obligatory;'  M.  Bluntschli  thinks 
that  a  state  may  hold  treaties  incompatible  with  its  develop- 
ment to  be  null,  and  seems  to  regard  the  propriety  of  the 
denunciation  of  the  treaties  of  1856  by  Russia  as  an  open 
question^.  The  doctrine  of  M.  Fiore  exhibits  the  extra- 
vagancies which  are  the  logical  consequence  of  these  views. 
According  to  him  ^  all  treaties  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  null, 
which  are  in  any  way  opposed  to  the  development  of  the 
free  activity  of  a  nation,  or  which  hinder  the  exercise  of 
its  natural  rights ; '  and  by  the  light  of  this  principle  he 
finds  that  if '  the  numerous  treaties  concluded  in  Europe  are 
examined  they  are  seen  to  be  immoral,  iniquitous,  and  value- 


^  HeSter,  §  98 ;  Hautefeuillei  Des  Droits  et  Devoirs  des  Nations  Neatres, 
i.  9  ;  Bluntschli,  §  415  and  456. 
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less'.'  Sncli  doctrines  as  these  may  be  allowed  to  speak  for  part  ii. 
themselves.  Law  is  not  intended  to  bring  licence  and  con-  ^^^'  ^' 
fiision,  but  restraint  and  order;  and  neither  restraint  nor 
order  can  be  imposed  by  the  principles  of  which  the  ex- 
pression has  just  been  quoted.  Incapable  in  their  vagueness 
of  supplying  a  definite  rule,  fundamentally  immoral  by  the 
soope  which  they  give  to  unregulated  action^  scarcely  an  act 
of  international  bad  faith  could  be  so  shameless  as  not  to 
find  shelter  behind  them.  High-sounding  generalities,  by 
which  anything  may  be  sanctioned,  are  the  favourite  weapons 
of  nnscrupulousness  and  ambition ;  they  cannot  be  kept  from 
distorting  the  popular  judgment,  but  they  may  at  least  be 
prevented  from  affecting  the  standard  of  law. 

§  117.  An  extinguished  treaty  may  be  renewed  by  express  Renewal 
or  tacit  consent.  It  is  agreed  that  when  the  consent  is  tacit  °^  *^®**^®*" 
it  must  be  signified  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  the  intention 
of  the  parties  unmistakably^;  and  it  may  be  added  that  in 
the  case  of  the  majority  of  treaties  it  would  be  hard  to  show 
intention  tacitly  beyond  chance  of  mistake.  In  such  a  case 
no  doubt  as  that  put  by  Yattel,  who  supposes  a  treaty  of 
subsidy  to  have  been  concluded  for  a  term,  on  the  expiration 
of  which  a  sum  equal  to  the  annual  amount  of  the  subsidy 
is  offered  and  taken,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  parties 
tacitly  agpree  to  renew  the  treaty  for  twelve  months,  and  that 
the  power  receiving  the  money  is  bound  for  that  time  to 
render  the  services  for  which  it  is  the  payment.  But  in 
general,  intention  cannot  be  inferred  with  like  certainty. 
I(  for  example,  it  is  provided  in  a  commercial  treaty  that 
certain  duties  shall  be  levied  on  both  sides^  and  the  parties 
continue  after  the  expiration  of  the  treaty  to  levy  the  duties 
fixed  by  it,  it  is  manifest  that  there  is  nothing  to  show  that 
the  admission  of  goods  by  one  party  at  a  certain  rate  is  in- 
tended  to  be  dependent  upon  admission  by  the  other  party 

'  Nouv.  Dimt  Int.  i**  p**»,  chap.  iv. 

*  Vattd,  Kv.  ii.  ch,  adii.  §  199 ;  Heffter,  §  99 ;  Calvo,  §  733  ;  Fiore,  §  11 33-5. 
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PART  II.  at  a  corresponding  rate,  still  less  that  the  condition,  if  in- 

L  '   tended,  has  been   accepted ;    the   condnct  of  both   sides  is 

consistent  with  volunteered  action  in  their  own  interests  in- 
dependently of  any  agreement^.  It  would  in  hct  be  unsafe 
to  assume  a  treaty  to  be  tacitly  renewed  except  in  cases  in 
which  something  is  done  or  permitted  which  it  cannot  be 
supposed  would  have  been  done  or  permitted  without  such 
an  equivalent  as  that  provided  in  the  treaty^. 

^  It  might  perhapi  be  otherwise  if  the  whole  of  a  oommeroial  treaty  oon- 
taining  provimons  of  very  various  kinds  continued  to  be  observed.  De  Martens 
(quoted  by  Phillimore,  iii.  §  dxxix)  mentions  in  his  treatise  'fiber  die  Emea- 
nng  der  Vertrage '  that  more  than  one  treaty  of  oommeroe  entered  into  in 
the  seventeenth  century  was  in  existence  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

*  Most  writers  devote  considerable  space  to  a  classification  of  treaties. 
Vattel,  for  example,  divides  them  into  equal  treaties,  by  which  'equal,  equiva- 
lent, or  equitably  proportioned'  promises  are  made^  and  unequal  treaties  in 
which  the  promises  do  not  so  correspond ;  personal  treaties  which  expire  with 
the  sovereign  who  contracts  them,  and  real  treaties  which  bind  the  state 
permanently.  De  Martens  arranges  them  under  the  heads  of  personal  and  real 
treaties,  of  equal  and  unequal  alliances,  and  of  transitory  conventions,  treaties 
properly  so  called,  and  mixed  treaties.  Of  these  last  the  first  kind,  being 
carried  out  once  for  all,  is  perpetual  in  its  eflPects ;  the  duration  of  the  seoondy 
which  stipulates  for  the  performance  of  successive  acts,  is  dependent  on  the 
continued  life  of  the  state  and  other  contingencies ;  and  the  third  partakes  of 
both  characters.  HefPfcer  divides  them  into  (i)  'conventions  constitutives,  qui 
ont  pour  objet  soit  la  constitution  d'un  droit  r^l  sur  les  choses  d^autrui,  soxt 
une  obligation  qudconque  de  donner  ou  de  faire  ou  de  ne  £ure  point  (e.g. 
treaties  of  cession,  establishment  of  servitudes,  treaties  of  suoeession) ;  (a)  con- 
ventions r^lementaires  pour  les  rapports  politiques  et  sodaux  dee  peuples  et  de 
leurs  gouvemements  (e.g.  treaties  of  commerce)  ;  (3)  trait^s  de  sod^t^  (e^g.  of 
alliance,  or  for  the  repression  of  the  slave  trade).*  Calvo  distinguishes  treaties 
with  reference  to  their  form  into  transitory  and  permanent,  with  reference  to 
their  nature  into  personal  and  real,  with  reference  to  their  efiects  into  equal 
and  unequal,  and  simple  and  conditional,  finally  with  reference  to  their  objects 
into  treaties  of  guarantee,  neutrality,  alliance,  limits,  cession,  jurisdiction, 
commerce^  extradition,  &c. 

It  is  not  very  evident  in  what  way  these  and  like  classifications  are  of  either 
theoretical  or  practical  use.  Vattd  (liv.  ii.  ch.  xii,  (  i7a-97)>  De  Martens 
(Fr^is,  §  58-62),  Heffler  (§  89),  Calvo  (§  643-68),  Twiss  (i.  oh.  xii),  may 
however  be  consulted  with  respect  to  them.  It  may  be  remarked  that  inter- 
national law  is  not  concerned  with  so-caUed  personal  treaties.  AccidentaUy 
the  state  may  be  mixed  up  with  them  as  a  matter  of  hat  when  it  is  iden- 
tified with  the  sovereign,  but  this  does  not  aflfect  the  question  of  principle^ 
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Btker  *  treaty  is  such  that  one  of  the  two  contracting  parties  must  be  PART  II. 
supposed  to  have  entered  into  it  with  a  state  as  the  other  party,  in  which  case  chap.  x. 
it  is  'real '  and  not  terminable  with  the  death  or  change  of  the  sovereign,  or 
die  it  is  such  that  it  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  entered  into  with  the 
BO?ereign  in  his  individual  capacity,  in  which  case  it  never  affects  the  state 
exoept  in  so  fiur  as  the  individual  who  happens  to  be  sovereign  is  able  to  use 
the  resouroes  of  the  state  for  his  private  purposes. 


CHAPTER   XL 

AMICABLE   SETTLEMENT   OP   DISPUTES;    AKD  MEASURES 
OF   CONSTRAHSTT  PALLING  SHORT  OP  WAR, 

PARTIL      §  ii8.  Disputes  can  be  amicably  settled  either  by  direct 

L  '  agreement  between  the  parties,  by  agreement  under  the  me- 

Modes  of    diation  of  another  power,  or  by  reference  to  arbitration.    The 

settling  ^ 

disputes     last  of  these  modes  is  the  only  one  of  which  anythiog  need  be 
arnica  y.    ^^jj^  ^j^^  other  two  being  obviously  outside  law. 
Arbitra-         §  1 19*  When  two  states  refer  a  disputed  matter  to  arbi- 
^^^^'  tration,  the  scope  and  conditions  of  the  reference  are  settled 

by  a  treaty  or  some  other  instrument  of  submission.  Among 
the  conditions  are  sometimes  the  rules  or  principles  which 
are  to  be  applied  in  the  case.  When  no  such  rules  or  prin- 
ciples are  laid  down  the  arbitrators  proceed  according  to  the 
rules  of  civil  law,  unless,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  they  agree 
to  be  bound  by  special  rules  framed  by  themselves.  To  form 
the  arbitrating  tribunal  the  litigating  states  either  choose 
a  sovereign  or  other  head  of  a  state  as  sole  arbitrator,  or  they 
fix  upon  one  or  more  private  persons  to  act  in  that  capacity, 
or  finally  they  commit  to  foreign  states  the  choice  of  either 
the  whole  or  part  of  a  body  of  arbitrators.  When  more  than 
one  person  is  appointed  it  is  usual  either  to  make  the  numbef 
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nneven,  or  to  nominate  a  referee  with  whom  the  decision  PART  li. 
lies  in  case  of  an  equal  division  of  votes.  If  no  such  pre-  '  * 
caution  is  taken,  and  an  equal  division  of  votes  occurs^  the 
arbitration  falls  to  the  ground.  When  the  head  of  a  state 
is  chosen  as  arbitrator  it  is  not  understood  that  he  must 
examine  into  and  decide  the  matter  personally ;  he  may,  and 
generally  does,  place  the  whole  affair  in  the  hands  of  persons 
designated  by  him,  the  decision  only  being  given  in  his 
Dame.  Private  persons  on  the  other  hand  cannot  delegate 
the  functions  which  have  been  confided  to  them.  The  arbi- 
trating person  or  body  forms  a  true  tribunal,  authorised  to 
render  a  decision  obligatory  upon  the  parties  with  reference 
to  the  issues  placed  before  it.  It  settles  its  own  procedure, 
when  none  has  been  prescribed  by  the  preliminary  treaty; 
and  when  composed  of  several  persons  it  determines  by  a 
majority  of  voices. 

An  arbitral  decision  may  be  disregarded  in  the  following 
cases;  viz.  when  the  tribunal  has  clearly  exceeded  the  powers 
g^ven  to  it  by  the  instrument  of  submission,  when  it  is  guilty 
of  an  open  denial  of  justice,  when  its  award  is  proved  to  have 
been  obtained  by  fraud  or  corruption,  and  when  the  terms  of 
the  award  are  equivocal.  Some  writers  add  that  the  decision 
may  also  be  disregarded  if  it  is  absolutely  contrary  to  the 
mles  of  justice,  and  M.  Bluntschli  considers  that  it  is  in- 
validated by  being  contrary  to  international  law ;  he  subse- 
quently says  that  nothing  can  be  imposed  by  an  arbitral 
decision,  which  the  parties  themselves  cannot  stipulate  in  a 
treaty.  It  must  be  uncertain  whether  in  making  this  state- 
ment he  intends  to  exemplify  his  general  doctrine  or  to  utter 
it  in  another  form.  Whatever  may  be  the  exact  scope  of 
these  latter  reserves,  it  is  evident  that  an  arbitral  decision 
must  for  practical  purposes  be  regarded  as  unimpeachable 
except  in  the  few  cases  first  mentioned;  and  that  there  is 
therefore  ample  room  for  the  commission,  under  the  influence 
of  sentiment,  of  personal  or  national  prejudices,  of  erroneous 
theories  of  law,  and  views  unconsciously  biassed  by  national 
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PART  II.  interests^  of  grave  injustice,  for  which  the  injured  state  has 
'  '  no  remedy.  It  may  be  observed  also  that  it  must  always  be 
difficult  for  a  state  to  refuse  to  be  bound  hj  an  arbitral 
award,  however  unjust  it  may  be.  The  public  in  foreign 
states  will  seldom  give  itself  the  trouble  to  form  a  carefnl 
judgment  in  the  &ct8;  it  will  prefer  the  simple  course  of 
assuming  that  arbitrators  are  probably  right;  a  state  by 
rejecting  an  award  will  stir  up  foreign  public  opinion  against 
itself;  and  this  it  is  not  worth  while  to  do  unless  very  grave 
issues  are  involved.  It  must  under  these  circumstances  be 
permissible  to  distrust  arbitration  as  a  means  of  obtaining  an 
equitable  settlement  of  international  controversies;  at  the 
same  time  it  is  to  be  admitted  that  where  the  matter  at  stake 
is  unimportant,  and  the  questions  involved  are  rather  pure 
questions  of  fact,  than  of  law  or  mixed  fact  and  law,  reference 
to  arbitration  is  often  successful,  both  as  a  means  of  securing 
that  justice  shall  be  done,  and  of  allaying  international  ir- 
ritation. Of  the  seventeen  arbitral  decisions  which  have 
been  delivered  during  the  present  century  upon  relatively 
unimportant  matters,  very  few  are  open  to  serious  criticism ; 
and  more  than  one  have  settled  disputes  out  of  which  a 
good  deal  of  ill  feeling  might  have  arisen.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  both  the  proceedings  and  the  issue  in  the  most  im- 
portant case  of  arbitration  that  has  yet  occurred  were  little 
calculated  to  enlarge  the  area  within  which  confidence  in  the 
results  of  arbitration  can  be  felt* 

A  reference  to  arbitration  falls  to  the  ground  on  the  death 
of  an  arbitrator,  unless  provision  for  the  appointment  of 
another  has  been  made,  and  on  the  conclusion  of  a  direct 
agreement  between  the  parties  by  way  of  substitution  for 
the  reference^. 

^  Vattd,  Uy.  ii.  oh.  zviii.  oh.  §  339;  Heffler,  $  109;  Fhniimor^  iii.  §  iii; 
CalYo,  i  i$ia-53;  Bluntsohli,  $  488-98;  Fiore,  $  1478-91.  A  scheiiie  of 
arbitral  prooednre  drawn  up  by  a  Committee  of  the  Institute  of  Intemataooal 
Law,  was  adq)ted  at  the  meeting  of  the  Institute  held  at  the  Hague  in 
1875;  see  Annuaire  de  Tlnstitut  de  droit  Intematioiial  for  1877,  p.  133-33. 
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§  1 20.  The  measures  &lling  short  of  war  which  it  is  per- PART  IL 
miflsible  to  take  are  called  retorsion  and  reprisal.  ohaf^i. 

Retorsion  is  the  appropriate  answer  to  acts  which  it  is  Retorsion. 
within  the  strict  right  of  a  state  to  do,  as  being  general  acts 
of  state  organisation,  bat  which  are  evidence  of  unfriendli- 
ness, or  which  place  the  subjects  of  a  foreign  state  under 
special  disabilities  as  compared  with  other  strangers,  and 
mult  in  injury  to  them.  It  consists  in  treating  the  subjects 
of  liie  state  giving  provocation  in  an  identical  or  closely 
analogous  manner  with  that  in  which  the  subjects  of  the 
state  using  retorsion  are  treated.  Thus  if  the  productions  of 
a  particular  state  are  discouraged  or  kept  out  of  a  country  by 
differential  import  duties,  or  if  its  subjects  are  put  at  a  disad- 
iFantage  as  compared  with  other  foreigners,  the  state  affected 
may  retaliate  upon  its  neighbours  by  like  laws  and  tariffs  \ 

Reprisals  are  resorted  to  when  a  specific  wrong  has  been  Reprisal. 
committed;  and  they  consist  in  the  seizure  and  confiscation 
of  property  belonging  to  the  offending  state  or  its  subjects 
by  way  of  compensation  in  value  for  the  wrong ;  or  in  seizure 
of  property  or  acts  of  violence  directed  against  individuals 
with  the  object  of  compelling  the  state  to  grant  redress ;  or, 
finally,  in  the  suspension  of  the  operation  of  treaties.  When 
reprisals  are  not  directed  against  property  they  usually, 
though  not  necessarily,  are  of  identical  nature  with,  or  ana- 
logous to,  the  act  by  which  they  have  been  provoked.  Thus 
for  example,  when  Holland  in  1780  repudiated  the  treaty 
obligation,  under  which  she  lay,  to  succour  England  when 
attacked,  the  British  government  exercised  reprisals  by  sus- 
pending 'all  the  particular  stipulations  concerning  freedom 
of  navigation  and  commerce,  &c.  contained  in  the  several 
treaties  now  existing  between  his  majesty  and  the  republic^.' 


Cilvo  ((  1489-1510)  gives  a  list  of  the  disputes  settled  by  arbitration  from 
1794  ^  ^^  preeent  time ;  they  are  twenty-one  in  number. 

*  De  Martens,  Pr^s,  (  354 ;  Phillimore,  iii.  §  yii ;  Blnntsohli,  $  505. 

'  Declaration  of  the  Cotort  of  Great  Britain,  1 7th  April,  1 780.  Ann.  R^st. 
for  1780,  p.  345. 
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PART  II.  Such  measures  as  those  mentioned  are  primd  facie  acts  of 
__L  '  war ;  and  that  they  can  be  done  consistently  with  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  mnst  be  accounted  for,  as  in  the  case  of 
like  acts  done  in  pursuance  of  the  right  of  self-preservation, 
by  exceptional  reasons.  The  reasons  however  in  the  two 
cases  are  very  di£Perent.  In  the  on^  they  are  supplied  by 
urgent  necessity;  in  the  other  there  is  not  only  no  necessity, 
but  as  a  rule  the  acts  for  which  reprisals  are  made,  except 
when  reprisals  are  used  as  a  mere  introduction  to  war,  are 
of  comparative  unimportance.  It  is  this  which  justifies  their 
employment.  They  are  supposed  to  be  used  when  an  injury 
has  been  done,  in  the  commission  of  which  a  state  cannot 
be  expected  to  acquiesce,  for  which  it  cannot  get  redress 
by  purely  amicable  meaus,  and  which  is  scarcely  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  be  a  motive  of  immediate  war.  A  means  of 
putting  stress,  by  something  short  of  war,  upon  a  wrong* 
doing  state  is  required;  and  reprisals  are  not  only  milder 
than  war,  since  they  are  not  complete  war,  but  are  capable  of 
being  limited  to  such  acts  only  as  are  the  best  for  enforcing 
redress  under  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  case.  It 
of  course  remains  true  that  reprisals  are  acts  of  war  in  fact, 
though  not  in  intention,  and  that,  as  in  the  parallel  instances 
of  intervention  and  of  acts  prompted  by  the  necessities  of  self- 
preservation,  the  state  affected  determines  for  itself  whether 
the  relation  of  war  is  set  up  by  them  or  not.  If  it  elects 
to  regard  them  as  doing  so,  the  outbreak  of  war  is  thrown 
back  by  the  expression  of  its  choice  to  the  moment  at  which 
the  reprisals  were  made. 

The  forms  of  reprisals  most  commonly  employed  in  recent 
times  consist  in  an  embargo  of  such  ships  belonging  to  the 
offending  state  as  may  be  lying  in  the  ports  of  the  state  making 
reprisal,  or  in  the  seizure  of  ships  at  sea,  or  of  any  property 
within  the  state,  whether  public  or  private,  which  is  not 
Embargo  entrusted  to  the  public  faith.  Embargo  is  merely  a  seques* 
reprigal.  tration.  Vessels  subjected  to  it  are  consequently  not  con- 
demned so  long  as  the  abnormal  relations  exist  which  have 
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caused  its  imposition.  If  peace  is  confirmed  they  are  re-  PART  II. 
leased  as  of  course ;  if  war  breaks  out  they  become  liable  to  ^^^'  ^^' 
confiscation^.  It  is  not  necessary  that  vessels,  or  other 
property,  seized  otherwise  than  by  way  of  embargo,  should 
be  treated  in  a  similar  manner.  They  may  be  confiscated  .so 
60on  as  it  appears  that  their  mere  seizure  will  not  constrain 
the  wrong-doing  state  to  give  proper  redress.  In  recent  times 
however  instances  of  confiscation  do  not  seem  to  have  occurred, 
and  probably  no  property  seized  by  way  of  reprisal  would  now 
be  condemned  until  after  the  outbreak  of  actual  war. 

A  somewhat  recent  case  of  reprisals  by  way  of  combined  Reprisals 
seizure  and  embargo  is  afibrded  by  the  proceedings  taken  Engf^nJ 
by  England  against  the  Two  Sicilies  in  1839,     A  sulphur  SP®"^*^® 
monopoly  had  been  granted  by  the  latter  country  to  a  French  Sicilies  in 
company  in  violation  of  a  treaty  of  commerce  made  with 
Great  Britain  in  181 6,    The  revocation  of  the  grant  was 
demanded  and  refused ;  upon  which  the  English  government 
decided  to  nmke  reprisals,  and  the  admiral  commanding  the 
Mediterranean  fleet  was  ordered  '  to  cause  all  Neapolitan  and 
Sicilian  ships  which  he  might  meet  with  either  in  the  Nea-^ 
politan  or  Sicilian  waters  to  be  seized  and  detained,  until  such 

*  The  docirine-  of  the  English  conrta  with  respect  to  the  effect  of  embargo 
was  laid  down  by  Lord  Stowell  in  the  case  of  the  Boedes  Lnst  (v  Bob.  246). 
Hie  niznre  of  Dutch  property  tinder  an  embargo  in  1803  was,  he  said,  'at 
fint  equiTocal ;  and  if  the  matter  in  dispute  had  terminajied  in  reconciliatioii« 
the  seizure  would  have  been  oonyerted  into  a  mere  civil  embai^go,  and  so  ter- 
minated. Sach  wonld  have  been  the  retroactiye  effect  of  that  course  of 
dreomstances.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  transaction  end  in  hostility,  the 
veferoactiYe  effect  is  egoM^tly  the  other  wj^y.  It  impresses  the  direct  hostile 
chmeter  npon  the  original  seizure ;  it  is  declared  to  be  no  embargo ;  it  is  no 
longer  an  equivocal  act^  subject  to  two  interpretations ;  there  is  a  declaration 
of  the  animns  by  which  it  is  done ;  that  it  was  done  hostili  animo^  and  is  to 
be  considered  as  a  hostile  measure,  ab  initio,  against  persons  guilty  of  injuries 
which  they  refuse  to  redeem  by  any  amicable  alteration  in  their  measures. 
This  is  the  necessary  course,  if  no  particular  compact  intervenes  for  the  re* 
rtofition  of  such  poroperty  taken  before  a  formal  declaration  of  hostilitieB.* 
It  may  be  questioned  whether  this  doctrine  is  not  unnecessarily  artificial.  To 
imagine  a  hostile  animus  at  the  moment  of  capture  is  surely  needless  when 
the  property  has  undoubtedly  acquired  an  enemy  character  at  the  time  of 
OQodemnation  through  the  &ct  that  war  has  broken  out« 

Z 
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PART  II.  time  as  notice  should  be  received  from  her  Majesty's  minister 

L  '  at  Naples  that  this  just  demand  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  s 

government  had  been  complied  with/  A  number  of  vessels  were 
captured  accordingly,  and  an  embargo  was  at  the  same  time 
laid  on  all  ships  at  Malta  bearing  the  flag  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 
These  measures  not  being  intended  to  amount  to  war,  or  to 
be  introductory  to  it,  the  English  minister  was  directed  to 
remain  at  Naples ;  and  he  in  &ct  remained  there  notwith* 
standing  that  a  counter  embargo  was  laid  on  British  vessels 
by  the  Sicilian  government.  The  afiair  was  ultimately  com- 
posed under  the  mediation  of  France;  the  grant  of  the 
monopoly  being  rescinded,  the  vessels  seized  and  embargoed 
by  England  were  restored  to  their  owners. 
Acts  which  It  must  uot  1)0  assumcd  that  forms  of  reprisal  other  than 
do^by  ^^®  above  are  improper  because  they  have  for  a  long  time 
^*^*m1  ^^^  '*'®'  ^®  justification  of  reprisals  being  that  they 
are  the  means  of  avoiding  the  graver  alternative  of  war, 
it  must  in  principle  be  conceded  that  anything  short  of 
complete  war  is  permissible  for  sufficient  cause.  Remedies 
must  vary  in  stringency  with  the  seriousness  of  the  injuries 
which  call  for  their  application.  If  however  on  the  one 
hand  the  acts  which  may  be  done  by  way  of  reprisals  cannot 
be  kept  within  any  precise  bounds,  on  the  other  they  stray 
so  widely  from  the  ordinary  rules  of  peace  that  the  burden 
of  showing  their  necessity,  and  still  more  the  necessity  that 
they  shall  be  of  a  given  severity,  is  thrown  upon  the  state 
making  use  of  them.  To  make  reprisals  either  dispropor- 
tioned  to  the  provocation,  or  in  excess  of  what  is  needed  to 
obtain  redress,  is  to  commit  a  wrong;  and,  to  judge  from 
the  amount  of  feeling  which  has  been  shown  with  respect 
to  some  cases  in  which  it  was  commonly  thought  that  the 
action  taken  was  in  excess  of  the  occasion,  it  may  be  added 
that  the  wrong  is  one  which  there  is  less  disposition  to 
judge  leniently  than  there  is  to  pardon  offences  of  a  much 
more  really  serious  nature  ^. 

•  Bynk.  Qaaest.  Jirf.  Pub.  lib,  i.  c.  my ;  Vattel,  liv.  li.  ch.  xviiL  §  342-54, 
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§  121.  Since  tlie  beginning  of  the  present  centarjr  what  IbPABT  II. 
called  pacific  blockade  has  been  used  as  a  means  of  constraint        '    ' 
short  of  war,  and  the  larger  number  of  the  few  wi*®'^^-*^^^ 
who  mention  it  appear  not  to  regard  it  as  reprehensible.    The 
first  instance  occurred  in  1827,  when  the  coasts  of  Greece 
were  blockaded  by  the  English,  French  and  Russian  squad- 
rons, while  the  three  powers  still  professed  to  be  at  peace 
with  Turkey.     Other  like  blockades  followed  in  rapid  sue* 
cession  daring  the  next  few  years.    The  Tagus  was  block- 
aded by  France  in  1831,  New  Granada  by  England  in  1836, 
Mexico  by  France  in  1838,  and  La  Plata  from  1838  to  1840 
by  France,   and  from  1845  ^  ^^4^  ^7  France  and  England. 
Since  the  last-mentioned  year  no  fresh  instance  has  occurred. 

Be  KarteDfl,  Precis,  §  255-62 ;  Ortolan,  IHp.  de  la  Mer,  liv.  ii.  ch.  zvi ; 
Hefta>,  S  no;  Twiss,  u.  $  11-20;  Calyo,  §  1568-89;  Bluntsohli,  $  500 
md  502-4. 

Hudi  of  what  appears  in  the  older  and  e^en  in  Bome  modem  books  upon 
the  nibject  of  rqnisalB  has  become  antiquated.  Special  reprisals,  or  reprisals 
in  which  letters  of  marque  are  issued  to  the  persons  who  have  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  the  foreign  state,  are  no  longer  made ;  all  reprisals  that  are 
now  made  may  be  said  to  be  general  reprisals  carried  out  solely  through 
the  ordinary  authorised  agents  of  the  state,  letters  of  marque  being  no  longer 
israed. 

It  is  not  a  little  startling  to  find  M.  Bluntschli  enumerating  amongst  forms 
of  reprisal^  the  sequestration  of  the  public  debts  of  the  state,  and  the  arrest  of 
SQbjects  of  the  state  offering  provocation  who  may  happen  to  be  within  the 
fnrifldietion  of  the  state  making  raprisals.  It  is  true  that  as  regards  sequestra- 
tion M.  Bluntschli  at  first  limits  the  right  of  making  such  reprisals  to  the  case 
of  the  seizuTe  by  the  wrong-doing  state,  '  dee  biens  possdd^  sur  son  territoire 
par  des  dtoyena  de  I'autre  ^tat ;  *  but  since  he  goes  on  to  mention  the  notorious 
ease  of  the  sequestration  of  the  Silenan  loan  by  Frederic  II  as  an  example  of 
ndk  reprisals,  and  as  legitimate^  he  cannot  intend  to  be  bound  by  his  general 
statement  of  law.  As  reprisals  fiUl  short  of  war,  acts  cannot  be  legitimate  by 
way  of  reprisal  which  are  not  permitted  even  in  war.  It  is  well  established 
that  the  action  of  Frederic  II  was  in  every  way  a  gross  violation  of  the  then 
aooepfted  law,  and  the  principle  that  debts  due  by  the  state  are  inviolable  in 
time  of  war  has  certainly  not  lost  authority  since  his  time.  The  arrest  of 
foreigners  as  hostages  is  equally  opposed  to  the  unquestioned  modem  rule. 
Of  ooorse  these  or  any  other  acts  may  be  done  by  way  of  retaliation  for 
identical  acts  already  done  by  the  other  state ;  but  M.  Bluntschli*s  meaning 
is  evidently  not  this ;  moreover  such  reprisals  would  be  of  the  nature  of 
hostile  reprisals,  that  is  to  say,  of  reprisals  made  in  order  to  restrain  the 
oommisaion  of  acts  ille^timate  ao<;ording  to  the  rules  of  war. 

Z  2 


PART  III. 


CHAPTEE  I. 

COMMENCEMENT  OF  WAR. 

PART  III.  §  123.  On  the  ^threshold  of  the  special  laws  of  war  lies  the 
cHAP^i.  q^^g^^Qj^  whether^  when  a  cause  of  war  has  arisen,  and  when 
Whether  the  duty  of  endeavouring  to  preserve  peace  by  all  reasonable 
ofade-  means  has  been  satisfies,  the  right  to  commence  hostilities 
^JJ^J^JJj®'^  immediately  accrues,  or  whether  it  is  necessary  to  give  some 
before  the  preliminary  notice  of  intention.     A  priori  it  might  hardly  be 

commence-  *  ^ 

ment  of  expected  that  any  doubt  could  be  felt  in  the  matter.  An  act 
ifl^neMJs-^  of  hostility,  unless  rt  be  done  in  the  urgency  of  self-preser- 
Bary.  vation  or  by  way  oi  reprisal,  is  in  itself  a  ftdl  declaration 
of  intention  ;  any  sort  of  previous  declaration  therefore  is  an 
empty  formality  unless  an  enemy  must  be  'given  time  and 
opportunity  to  put  himself  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  no  one  asserts  such  quixotism  to  be 
obligatory.  Nevertheless  a  declaration  in  some  form  is  in- 
sisted upon  by  the  majority  of  writers,  and  it  has  sometimes 
been  treated  as  being  so  essential  to  the  justice  of  hostilities 
that  a  neglect  to  issue  one  has  supplied  an  excuse  for  a  good 
deal  of  unnecessary  invective  against  one  at  least  of  the  states 
which  at  various  times  have  dispensed  with  it. 

The  opinion  that  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  war 
must  be  indicated  by  a  formal  notification  appears  to  rest 
upon  the  idea  that  without  such  a  notification  the  date  of 
commencement  must  be  uncertain.    As  between  belligerents 
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however — and  the  subject  is  being  considered  here  solely  as  paet  III. 
between  belligerents — no  uncertainty  need  exist.  The  date  of  ^^'  ^' 
the  commencement  of  a  war  can  be  perfectly  defined  by  the 
first  act  of  hostility.  A  more  real  doubt  used  formerly  to 
arise  from  the  very  fact  that  declarations  were  commonly 
issued.  In  the  eighteenth  century  declarations  were  fre- 
quently published  several  months  after  letters  of  marque  had 
been  granted^  after  general  reprisals  had  beeoEi  ordered,  and 
even  after  battles  had  been  fought ;  and  disputes  in  con- 
sequence took  place  as  to  whether  war  bad  begun  inde- 
pendently of  the  declaration,  or  from  the  date  «f  the  declara- 
tion^ or  in  consequence  of  the  declaration,  but  so  as  to  date, 
when  once  declared,  retrospectively  to  the  time  of  the  first 
hostilities.  As  the  legitimacy  of  the  appropriation  of  private 
property  depends  tipon  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  conflicts  of  this  nature  were  extremely  embarrassing 
and,  where  different  theories  were  in  play,  were  altogether 
insoluble.  To  take  the  fitate  of  war  on  the  other  hand  as  dating 
from  the  first  act  of  hostility,  only  leads  to  the  inconvenience 
that  in  certain  cases,  as  for  example  of  intervention,  a  state 
of  war  may  be  legally  set  up  through  the  commission  of  acts 
of  hostility,  which  it  may  afterwards  appear  that  the  nation 
affected  does  not  intend  to  tresent  by  war;  and,  as  in  such 
cases  the  nation  doing  hostile  acts  can  always  refrain  from 
the  capture  of  private  property  until  the  question  of  peace  or 
war  is  decided,  the  practical  inconvenience  is  small. 

It  may  be  suspected  that  the  writers  who  in  recent  times  History  of 
have  maintained  the  necessity  of  notification  of  some  kind  ^^^  ^^' 
have  been  unconsciously  influenced  by  the  merely  traditional' 
force  of  ideas  which  belong  to  a  period  anterior  to  inter- 
national law,  and  which  are  of  little  value  under  the  con- 
ditions of  modem  war.     During  the  middle  ages,  and  down 
to  the  sixteenth  century,  direct  notice  of  war  was  always 
given  to  an  intended  enemy,  in  the  earlier  times  by  letters  of 
defiance,  and  latterly  by  heralds.    Whether  the  practice  had  a 
distinct  origin,  or  whether  it  descended  from  the  fetial  law  of 
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PART  III.  the  RomanB,  is  immaterial ;  it  was  at  any  rate  of  undisputed 
cHAP^i.  authority,  and,  owing  to  the  way  in  which  war  was  then 
made,  it  was  of  great  value  in  its  time.  When  therefore  it 
began  to  die  away  in  the  transition  from  mediaeval  to  modern 
civilisation^  it  is  not  surprising  that  tiie  conception  of  right 
which  it  had  so  long  embodied  should  reappear  in  another 
shape ;  and  it  happened  that  by  leaning  on  natural  law  and 
on  the  growing  authority  of  Roman  custom  it  was  able  to 
secure  vigorous  allies.  The  practice  of  sending  heralds  was 
disused  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but 
Albericus  Gentilis  had  already  cited  Roman  usage  in  support 
of  the  assertion  that  the  voice  of  God  and  Nature  ordered 
me&  to  renounce  friendship  expressly  before  embarking  in 
war ;  and  Grotius,  though  seeing  clearly  that  express  notifi* 
cation  is  useless,  when  it  is  once  understood  that  demands 
made  on  one  side  will  not  be  granted  on  the  other  without 
war,  allowed  himself  in  describing  the  '  conditional  declara* 
tion '  which  he  held  to  be  commanded  by  natural  law,  to  be 
tied  down  by  ancient  precedent,  and  especially  by  fetial  forms, 
to  a  demand  for  reparation*  coupled  with  notice  of  war  in  case 
of  non-compliance  \  Zouch^  in  laying  down  that  declaration 
is  necessary,  relies  only  upon  fetial  law.  Pufendorf  barely 
states  that  war  must  be  duly  proclaimed ;  but  if  the  language 
of  his  predecessors  be  kept  in  mind,  there  ean  be  little  doubt 
as  to  the  intention  of  his  doctrine^.  Thus  in  the  seventeenth 
century  the  theoretical  assertion  of  the  necessity  of  declaration 
was  continuous ;  but  the  views  and  habits  of  men  of  action 
are  better  represented  in  a  passage  of  Molloy  than  in  the 
pages  of  Grotius  or  Pufendorf.  'A  general  war,'  he  says, 
'is  either  solemnly  denounced  or  not  solemnly  denounced; 

^  Alb.  Gent.  De  Jure  Belli,  lib.  ii.  cap.  i ;  Grotius,  Be  Jure  Belli  et  Vmas, 
lib.  iii.  cap.  iii.  §  6  and  7.  The  latest  instances  of  the  employment  of  a  herald 
were  in  1635,  when  Louis  XIEC  sent  one  to  Brussels  to  declare  war  against 
Spain,  and  in  1657,  when  Sweden  declared  war  against  Denmark  by  a  herald 
sent  to  Copenhagen.    Twiss,  ii.  $  32. 

*  Zouch,  Juris  Fecialis  Explicatio,  pars  i.  sect.  6 ;  Pufendorf,  Law  of  Nature 
and  Nations,  bk.  Tiii.  0.  vi.  §  9. 
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the  former  is  when  war  is  solemnly  declared  or  proclaimed  by  part  III. 
our  king  against  another  state.  Such  wa&  the  Dutch  war,  ^^'  ^' 
I $7 1.  An  unsolemn  war  is  when  two  nations  slip  into  a  war 
without  any  solemnity ;  and  ordinarily  happeneth  among  us. 
Agam,  if  a  foreign  prince  invades  our  coasts,  or  sets  upon  the 
king's  navy  at  sea^  hereupon  a  real^  though  not  solemn  war 
may,  and  hath  formerly,  arisen.  Such  was  the  Spanish 
invasion  in  1588.  So  that  a  state  of  war  may  be  between 
two  kingdoms  without  any  proclamation  or  indiction  thereof, 
or  other  matter  of  record  to  prove  it^.*  The  distinction  which 
is  here  drawn  between  solemn  and  unsolemn  war  is  indicative 


^  De  Jure  Maritimo,  bk.  i.  o.  r. 

Host  of  the  wazB  of  the  seventeenih  oentuiy  began  without  declaration, 
tiunigh  in  some  cases  declarations  were  issued  during  their  continuance. 
Goitarus  Adolphus  b^gan  and  carried  oh  his  war  against  the  Emperor  with- 
out declaration  (Bynkershoek,  Qusest.  Jur.  Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  2,  and  Ward, 
An  Enquiry  into  the  Manner  in  which  the  different  Wars  in  Europe  have 
commenced,  11);  in  165  a  Blake  and  Tromp  fought  in  the  Downs  before 
manifestos  were  issued,  and  in  1654  ^^  expedition  of  Pen  and  Venables  sailed 
fior  the  West  Indies  without  notice  to  Spain  (lingard,  Hist,  of  England,  zi. 
153  and  357) :  from  1645  to  1657  the  Butch  and  the  Portuguese  fought  in 
BruQ,  in  Africa,  and  in  Ceylon,  and  it  was  not  till  the  latter  year  that  war  was 
&nnslly  declared  (De  Garden,  Hist,  dee  Traits  de  Pais,  i.  61-3) ;  for  a  year 
before  the  English  declared  war  against  the  Dutch  in  1665  the  latter  ravaged 
British  Conmierce  in  the  Indies  and  the  former  were  engaged  in  conquering 
the  Dutch  establishments  in  Africa  and  America  (Lingard,  zii  116,  &c.,  or  De 
Garden,  ii.  46) ;  the  letter  in  which  Louis  XIV  in  1667  announced  his  inten- 
^saa  to  take  possession  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands  'sans  que  la  paix  soit 
rompue  de  notre  part '  was  rather  a  piece  of  insolence  than  a  compliance  with 
any  supposed  duty  of  declaring  war  (Martin,  Hist,  de  France,  ziii.  315);  finally 
in  1688,  when  war  broke  out  between  France  and  the  Empire,  Kaiserslautem 
WIS  taken  by  the  French  on  the  aoth  September,  and  the  declaration  of  war 
VBs  dated  at  VersaiUes  on  the  a4th  of  the  same  month  (Ward,  18). 

Of  the  foregoing  wars  the  expedition  sent  by  Cromwell  against  the  Spanish 
West  Indies  was  little  better  than  filibustering,  and  in  many  cases  as  much 
damage  as  possible  was  done  to  commerce  before  purely  military  or  nayal 
operations  began.  The  occurrence  of  such  incidents  as  the  former,  and  the  un* 
certainty  induced  by  sudden  attacks  upon  commerce,  were  no  doubt  a  chief 
cause  of  the  indination  to  represent  the  issue  of  a  declaration  as  a  necessity ; 
bnt  the  eTil  was  really  in  the  manners  of  the  time,  and  it  could  not  have  been 
cored  by  an  alteration  of  form.  A  declaration  which  could  be  issued  at  the 
very  moment  of  attack  (Grotius,  lib.  iii.  cap.  iii.  §  13)  could  be  no  safeguard 
agunst  unscrupulous  conduct. 
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PARTliLof  the  tenacity  of  life  which  is  shown  by  forms;  and  the 
^^'^'  history  of  the  eighteenth  century  shows  how  powerless  in  this 
case  they  really  were.  They  inspired  sufficient  respect  to 
prevent  prizes  taken  before  declaration  of  war  from  bein^ 
condemned  until  after  declaration  took  place,  and  it  was 
perhaps  worth  while  to  endeavour  to  excite  odium  against  a 
nation  by  accusing  it  of  not  observing  due  formalities^;  but 
wars  constantly  began  without  declaration  so  long  as  the 
custom  of  using  declarations  continued,  and  when  after  the 
Seven  Years'  War  a  practice  of  publishing  manifestos  within 
the  country  beginning  the  war,  and  of  communicating  them 
to  neutral  states,  was  substituted  for  direct  presentation  of  a 
declaration  to  the  enemy,  wars  were  begun  without  mani- 
festos 2.  The  majority  of  writers  however  <jontinued  to  repeat 
that  declaration  is  necessary  ^ 

^  Aastria  for  example  made  use  in  this  way  of  the  absence  of  any  declara- 
tion on  the  occasion  of  the  inyasion  of  Silesia  by  Prassia  in  1740. 

*  The  War  of  Succession  beg^an  in  1701 ;  the  Emperor^s  declaration  appeared 
on  the  15th  May,  170a,  and  that  of  the  King  of  France  in  the  following  Joly ; 
in  1 71 8  the  Spaniards  occupied  Sardinia  and  attacked  Sicily  without  dedara- 
tion,  the  Spanish  fleet  was  destroyed  by  the  English  at  Cape  Passaro  in 
August  of  the  same  year  and  war  was  declared  in  December;  in  1 740  Frederic 
invaded  Silesia  two  days  before  his  ambassador  arrived  at  Vienna  to  demand 
the  surrender  of  the  protince,  no  demand  having  been  at  any  time  previously 
made,  so  that  the  Austrian  court  was  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  even  a  ground 
of  quarrel ;  in  1744  an  action  was  fought  off  Toulon  between  the  English  and 
French  fleets  in  February  and  dedaratious  were  not  issued  tiU  the  end  of  March 
(Ward,  19-30);  in  1747  the  French  entered  Holland  without  declaring  war 
(Moser,  Versuch,  ix.  67) ;  before  English  and  IVench  declarations  were  ex- 
changed in  May  and  June,  1756,  war  had  been  waged  for  two  years  in 
America,  and  it  had  become  maritime  since  June  1755;  that  Frederic  11  on 
invading  Saxony  in  1756  pretended  to  have  no  hostile  intention  did  not  alter 
the  fact  that  his  conduct  was  only  consistent  with  war, — ^be  blockaded  the 
Saxon  army  in  Pima,  he  occupied  the  whole  country,  and  he  caused  the  taxes 
to  be  pud  to  himself  (Lord  Mahon's  Hist,  of  England,  ch.  xxxiii) ;  in  1778 
the  expedition  of  B'Estaing  sailed  for  America  in  April  without  any  de- 
claration or  manifesto  on  the  part  of  France,  and  it  was  the  accident  of  a 
slow  voyage  which  prevented  him  from  surprising  the  English,  as  he  had 
intended,  in  the  Delaware,  where  he  arrived  on  the  7th  July.  A  declaration 
was  issued  at  VersaiUes  on  the  aSth  of  that  month  (Ward,  43,  and  Martin, 
Hist,  de  France,  xvi.  433). 

»  Wolff,  Jus  Gentium,  §  710 ;  Burlamaqui  (vol.  ii.  pt.  iv.  o.  iv.  (  15-18)  ia 
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In    the   present  century  the  views  of  jurists  are  more  part  lii. 

divided.    To  M.  Hautefeuille  the  necessity  of  a  declaration     L ' 

made  direct  to  the  state  against  which  an  attack  is  intended  Opinions 

...  .     ofjunBtB 

seems  to  he  incontestible,  mid  all  hostile  acts  done  before  its  in  the 
issue  are  'flagrant  violations  of  "le  droit  primitif."'  It  isJ^JJ^. 
difficult  to  say  whether  Hefiter  looks  upon  a  direct  declara- 
tion as  a  necessity  in  law  or  only  as  the  preferable  practice. 
M.  Calvo,  in  spite  of  some  inconsistencies  of  language,  appears 
to  regard  declaration  as  obligatory.  Biquelme  thinks  that  a 
manifesto  is  indispensable  to  the  regularity  of  war  as  between 
the  belligerents,  though,  as  it  is  not  addressed  specifically  to 
or  served  upon  one  by  the  other,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  it 
can  act  as  a  notice.  M.  Bluntschli  considers  that  the  inten- 
tion to  make  war  must  be  notified  to  an  enemy,  but  holds 
that  notification  is  effected  by  the  publication  of  a  manifesto, 
and  also  that  in  a  defensive  war  no  declaration  is  required^ 
and  that  a  war  undertaken  for  defensive  motives  is  a 
defensive  war  notwithstanding  that  it  may  be  militarily 
offensive.  It  would  probably  be  seldom  that  a  state  adopting 
this  doctrine  would  feel  itself  obliged  to  publish  a  manifesto. 
Wheaton  says  that  *no  declaration  or  other  notice  to  the 
enemy  of  the  existence  of  war  is  necessary  in  order  to 
legalise  hostilities,'  but  he  is  sufficiently  influenced  by  the 
conception  of  a  difference  between  solemn  and  unsolemn 
war  to  believe  that  without  a  manifesto  '  it  might  be  difficult 
to  distinguish  in  a  treaty  of  peace  those  acts  which  are  to  be 
accounted  lawful  effects  of  war  from  those  which  either  nation 
may  consider  as  naked  wrongs,  and  for  which  they  may, 
under  certain  circumstances,  claim  reparation.'  Kliiber  and 
Twiss  consider  that  the  practice  of  giving  notice  of  hostility 
to  an  enemy  ceased  with  the  disuse  of  declarations  in  the 

logical,  and  mjb  that  an  enemy  ought  not  to  be  attacked  immediately  after 
declaration  of  war,  'otherwise  the  declaration  would  only  be  a  vain  ceremony;' 
Vattel  (lir.  iii.  ch.  ir.  §  51-60)  also  prononnceB  for  declaration,  bnt  he  allows 
it  to  he  iBsued  after  the  enemy's  territory  has  been  entered.  Bynkershoek 
(Qmest.  Jnr.  Pab.  lib.  i.  c.  ii)  pronotmoee  for  the  legitimateness  of  beginning 
war  without  declaration. 
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PART  IIL  middle  of  last  century,  and  think  with  Phillimore  that  niAni- 
CHAP.  I.   f^^g  Q^Q  intended  for  the  information  of  neutrals  and  of  the 
subjects  of  the  state  issuing   them^  and  that  no  obligation 
to  declare  war  now  exists  as  between   the  enemy  states  \ 
Recent      Practice  on  the  other  hand  has  been   less  variable   than 
pracice.    jrjj.mgj.jy.^    T^e    United   States   began    war   with   England 
in  1812,  and  with  Mexico  in  1846^  without  either  notice  or 
manifesto ;  and  the  war  between  France  and  Mexico  in  1838, 
beginning  in  a  blockade  instituted  by  the  former  country 
which  the  latter  chose  to  consider  an  act  of  hostility,  forms 
an  exact  parallel  in  its  mode  of  commencement  to  many  of  the 
wars  of  last  century.    The  war  of  1870,  which  was  com- 
menced by  a  declaration  handed  to  Count  Bismarck  by  the 
French  charge  d'affaires,  and  that  in  1877  between  Bussia 
and  Turkey,  which  was  declared  by  a  formal  despatch  handed 
to  the  Turkish  charg^  d'affaires  at  St.  Petersburg,  afford  the 
only  instances  of  direct  notice.    In  most  other  cases,  it  is 
believed,  hostilities  have  been  preceded  by  manifestos, 
c^nclu-  Looking  at  the  foregoing  facts  as  a  whole  it  is  evident  that 

sions.  j^  jg  jjq|.  necessary  to  adopt  the  artificial  doctrine  that  notice 
must  be  given  to  an  enemy  before  entering  upon  war.  The 
doctrine  was  never  so  consistently  acted  upon  as  to  render 
obedience  to  it  at  any  time  obligatory.  Since  the  middle  of 
last  century  it  has  had  no  sensible  influence  upon  practice. 
In  its  bare  form  it  meets  now  with  little  support,  compared 
with  that  which  it  formerly  received.  In  the  form  of  an 
assertion  that  a  manifesto  must  be  published  it  is  so  enfeebled 
as  to  be  meaningless.  To  regard  a  manifesto  as  the  equivalent 
of  a  declaration  is  to  be  satisfied  with  a  fiction,  unless  it  be 
understood  that  hostilities  are  not  to  commence  until  after 
there  is  a  reasonable  certainty  that  authenticated  information 
of  its  contents  has  reached  the  enemy  government.    The  use 

1  HautefeoiUe,  Droits  et  Devoirs  des  Nations  Neatres,  tit.  iii  ch.  i.  seoi.  a  ; 
Heffter,  §  lao;  Calvo,  §  1663;  but  see  also  §  1649;  Biquelme^  i.  131-3; 
Bluntschli,  §  531-3 ;  Wlieaton,  pt.  iv.  ch.  i.  §  6;  Klllber,  §  338-9;  Twiss,  ii. 
§  35-7 ;  Pliillimore,  iii.  ch.  v. 
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of  a  declaration  does  not  exclude  surprise,  but  it  at  least  pabt  III. 
pioyides  that  notice  shall  be  served  an  infinitesimal  space  of  ^^^'  '* 
time  before  a  blow  is  struck.  A  manifesto,  apart  from  the 
reservation  mentioned,  is  quite  consistent  with  a  blow  before 
notice.  The  truth  is  tbat  no  forms  give  security  against 
disloyal  conduct,  and  that  when  no  disloyalty  occurs  states 
always  suflSciently  well  know  when  they  stand  on  the  brink  of 
war.  Partly  for  the  convenience  of  the  subjects  of  the  state, 
and  partly  as  a  matter  of  duty  towards  neutrals,  a  manifesto  or 
an  equivalent  notice  ought  always  to  be  issued,  when  possible, 
before  the  commencement  of  hostilities ;  but  to  imagine  a  duty 
of  giving  notice  to  an  enemy  is  both  to  think  incorrectly  and 
to  keep  open  a  door  for  recrimination  in  cases^  which  may 
sometimes  arise,  when  action^  for  example  on  conditional  orders 
to  a  general  or  admiral,  takes  place  under  such  circumstances 
that  a  manifesto  cannot  be  previously  published. 

If  the  above  views  are  correct,  the  moment  at  which  war 
b^ns  is  fixed,  as  between  belligerents,  by  direct  notice 
given  by  one  to  the  other,  when  such  notice  is  given  before 
any  acts  of  hostility  are  done,  and  when  notice  is  not  given, 
by  the  commission  of  the  first  act  of  hostility  on  the  part 
of  tbe  belligerent  who  takes  the  initiative. 

§  124.  The  outbreak  of  war,  besides  calling  into  existence  Negatiye 

the  rights  which  will  be  discussed  in  the  following  chapters,  ^^^j^,^. 

has  the  negative  efiect  of—  menoement 

.  ...  of  war. 

1.  Abrogating  and  suspending  treaties  of  certain  kinds. 

2.  Putting  an  end  to  all  non-hostile  relations  between 
subjects  of  the  belligerent  states. 

§  125.  It  is  not  altogether  settled  what  treaties  are  annulled  Abrogation 
or  Bospended  by  war,  and  what  treaties  remain  in  force  during  ^^i^'^f 
its  continuance  or  revive  at  its  conclusion.    According  to  some  *>^*Je»- 
writers  all  treaties  are  annulled,  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  writers. 
concluded  with  the  express  object  of  reg^ilating  the  conduct 
of  the  parties  while  hostilities  last  \    Wheaton  considers  that 
so-called  *  transitory  conventions,'  which  set  up  a  permanent 

'  Yattel,  liv.  ill.  ch.  x.  (  175 ;  Biquelme,  i.  171. 
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PABTIIL  state  of  things  by  an  act  done  once  for  all,  saeli  as  treaties 
oHAP^i.  ^£  cession  or  boundary,  or  tboee  which  create  a  servitude  in 
favour  of  one  nation  within  the  territory  of  another,  generally 
subsist  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  war,  'and  although 
their  operation  may  in  some  cases,'  which  he  does  not  specify, 
*  be  suspended  during  war,  they  revive  on  the  return  of  peace 
without  any  express  stipulation ; '  other  treaties,  bb  of  com- 
merce and  navigation,  expire  of  course,  except  *  such  stipula- 
tions as  are  made  expressly  with  a  view  to  a  rupture^'  De 
Martens  is  of  the  same  opinion,  except  that  he  thinks  that 
transitory  conventions  may  always  be  suspended  and  some- 
times annulled^.  Other  writers,  and  the  English  and  Ameri- 
can courts,  hold  that ' transitory  conventions'  are  in  no  case 
destroyed  or  suspended  by  war,  they  being,  according  to 
Sir  Travers  TwisSj  less  of  the  nature  of  an  agreement  than 
of  a  recognition  of  a  right  already  existing,  or,  as  the  same 
view  was  put  in  the  form  of  an  example  by  an  American 
judge,  if  treaties  which  '  contemplate  a  permanent  arrange- 
ment of  territorial  or  other  national  rights  were  extinguisbed 
by  the  event  of  war^  even  the  treaty  of  1783,  so  &r  as  it 
fixed  our  limits  and  acknowledged  our  independence,  would 
be  gone,'  and  on  the  occurrence  of  war  between  England  and 
the  United  States  '  we  should  have  had  again  to  struggle  for 
both  upon  original  revolutionary  principles'.'  Others  again 
think  that  all  treaties  remain  binding  unless  their  terms 
imply  the  existence  of  peace,  or  unless  the  reason  for  their 
stipulations  is  destroyed  by  the  war ;  or  else  that  treaties  of 
the  last-mentioned  kind,  such  as  treaties  of  alliance,  are 
annulled,  but  that  treaties  of  commerce,  postal  conventions, 

^  Elem.  pt.  iii.  ch.  ii.  $  9,  zo. 

■  IWde,  $  58. 

'  TwisB,  i.  $  235-^ ;  Sutton  v.  Sutton,  i  Russell  and  Mylne,  663 ;  The  Soeieiy 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  v.  The  Town  of  Newhaven, 
viii  VHieaton,  494.  Sir  R.  FhiUinmre  (pt.  zii.  ch.  ii)  seems  to  conaideir 
that  treaties  which  '  recognise  a  principle  and  object  of  permanent  policy  * 
renuun  in  operation,  and  that  those  which  relate  'to  objects  of  passing 
and  temporary  expediency '  are  annulled ;  but  he  does  not  veiy  clearly  indiote 
the  boundaries  of  the  two  classes. 
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and  other  arrangements  of  like  character,  are  suspended  only,  pabt  III. 
and  that  treaties  or  provisions  in  them^  such  as  those  ceding  ^^^'  '* 
or  defining  territory^  which  are  intended  to  be  permanent, 
renaain  in  force;  or  finally  that  treaties  are  put  an  end  to  or 
suspended  cmly  when   or  in  so  far  as  their  execution  is 
incompatible  with  the  war  itself^. 

A  like  divergence  of  opinion  is  su^^sted  by  the  conduct  Beoent 
of  states  at  the  conclusion  of  recent  wars.  By  the  Treaty  of  ^"°  ^' 
Paris^  wliich  ended  the  Crimean  war,  it  was  stipulated  that 
until  the  treaties  or  conventions  existing  before  the  war 
between  Hie  belligerent  powers  were  renewed  or  replaced  by 
fresh  agreements,  trade  should  be  carried  on  on  the  footing 
of  the  regulations  in  force  before  the  war,  and  the  subjects  of 
the  interbelligerent  states  should  be  treated  as  between  those 
states  as  favourably  as  those  of  the  most  favoured  nation. 
Under  this  provision^  not  only  were  firesh  treaties  of  commerce 
concluded,  but  it  seemed  necessary  to  Russia  and  Sardinia  to 
exchange  declarations  to  the  effect  that  a  convention  for  the 
abolition  of  the  droit  d'aubaine,  than  which  no  agreement 
conld  seem  to  be  more  thoroughly  made  in  view  of  a  per- 
manent arrangement  of  rights,  was  to  be  considered  as  having 
xcoovered  its  force  from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  ratifica- 
tions of  the  treaty.  Again,  as  between  Austria  and  Sardinia 
in  1859,  all  treaties  in  vigour  upon  the  commencement  of  the 
war  of  that  year  were  confirmed,  that  is  to  say  were  stated 
by  way  of  precaution  to  be  in  force,  by  the  Treaty  of  Zurich, 
and  among  those  treaties  seem  to  have  been  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce and  a  postal  convention ;  but  as  between  Austria  and 
France  no  revival  or  confirmation  of  treaties  was  stipulated 
although  agreements  of  every  kind  existed  between  them.  In 
1866  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  between  Austria  and  Italy  con- 
firmed afresh  the  engagements  with  which  the  Treaty  of 
Zurich  had  dealt^  and  the  Treaty  of  Prague  revived,  or  in 
other  words  restipulated,  all  the  treaties  existing  between 
Prussia  and  Austria  in  so  fisur  as  they  had  not  lost  their  appll- 
^  HefRer,  §  12a  and  x8o-x ;  Calyo,  §  1687;  Blnnteohli,  §  538. 
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PARTni.cability  through  the  dissolution  of  the  German  Confederation, 
cHAP^i.   j^  jg^j  ^Y^^  Treaty  of  Frankfort  revived  treaties  of  commerce 
and  navigation,  a  railway  convention  having  reference  to  the 
customs,  copyright  conventions  and  extradition  treaties,  with- 
out making  any  mention  of  other  treaties  by  which  France 
and  Germany  were  bound  to  each  other. 
Clanifica-       Looking  at  the  matter  apart  from  authority  and  from 
treaties      practice,  treaties  and  other  conventions,  except  those  made  in 
f^nce  to  ®^pr^s8  contemplation  of  war,  or  articles  so  made  forming 
^^'■-  part  of  more  general  treaties,  as  to  the  binding  force  of  which 

during  hostilities  there  is  no  question,  would  seem  to  fall 
naturally  for  present  purposes  under  the  following  heads :— • 

1.  Treaties,  such  as  great  European  territorial  settlements 
and  dynastic  arrangements,  intended  to  set  up  a  permanent 
state  of  things  by  an  act  done  once  for  all,  in  which  the 
belligerent  parties  have  contracted  with  third  powers  as  well 
as  with  each  other. 

2.  Treaties  also  binding  the  belligerent  states  with  third 
powers  as  well  as  to  each  other,  but  unlike  the  former  class 
stipulating  for  continuous  acts  or  for  acts  to  be  done  under 
certain  contingencies,  such  for  example  as  treaties  of  guarantee. 

3.  Treaties  with  political  objects,  intended  to  set  up  a 
permanent  state  of  things  by  an  act  done  once  for  all,  which 
have  been  concluded  between  the  belligerent  parties  alone, 
such  as  treaties  of  cession  or  of  confederation. 

4.  Treaties  concluded  between  the  belligerent  states  only, 
and  dealing  with  matters  connected  with  the  social  relations 
of  states,  which  from  the  nature  of  their  contents  appear  to 
be  intended  to  set  up  a  permanent  state  of  things,  such  as 
conventions  to  abolish  the  droit  d'aubaine. 

5.  Treaties  concluded  between  the  belligerent  states  only, 

whether  with  political  objects  or  not,  which  from  the  nature 

of  their  contents  do  not  appear  to  be  intended  to  set  up  a 

permanent  state  of  things,  such  as  treaties  of  alliance,  com« 

mercial  treaties,  postal  conventions,  &c. 

Condu.  With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  classes  of  treaties  it  is 

nous,  ^ 
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obvious  that  the  fact  of  war  ioakes  no  difference  in  their  PART  III. 

binding  force,  since  each  partv  remains  bound  to  another     L  ' 

with  whom  he  is  not  at  war.  There  is  also  no  difficulty  in. 
observing  them,  since  they  mejrely  oblige  to  an  abstention 
from  acts  at  variance  with  their  trovisions.  The  second  class 
remain  equally  obligatory,  subject  to  the  condition  that  there 
shall  be  a  reasonable  possibility  of  candying  out  their  pro- 
visionsj  but  as  those  provisions  require  performance  of  acts, 
and  not  simply  abstention  from  them,  compliance  may  readily 
be  inconsistent  with  the  state  of  war  or  with  the  incidents  of 
the  particular  war.  Treaties  of  this  kind  therefore  must  be 
viewed  according  to  circumstances,  as  continuing  or  as  being 
suspended.  Compacts  of  the  third  kind,  on  the  other  hand, 
most  in  all  cases  be  regarded  as  continuing  to  impose  obli- 
gations until  they  are  either  supplanted  by  a  fresh  agreement 
or  are  invalidated  by  a  sufficiently  long  adverse  prescription. 
Suppose^  for  example,  that  a  province  belonging  to  one  of  two 
states  is  held  under  a  treaty  of  cession  from  the  other.  On 
the  outbreak  of  war  between  them,  if  the  treaty  were  annulled 
bj  the  occurrence  of  hostilities,  the  former  owner  would  re- 
enter the  province  as  his  own,  or  if  it  were  suspended  he 
would  be  able  to  exercise  the  rights  of  a  sovereign  there  as 
against  those  of  an  occupant  in  the  remainder  of  his  enemy's 
territory.  Neither  of  these  things  however  takes  place.  The 
rights  of  a  belligerent  in  territory  which  he  has  formerly 
ceded  are  identical  with  those  which  he  has  in  territory  which 
has  never  belonged  to  him.  In  both  he  has  merely  the  rights 
of  a  military  occupant ;  he  may  appropriate  both ;  but  neither 
become  definitively  his  until  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  assigning 
the  territory  to  him,  or,  if  his  enemy  refuses  to  treat,  until  a 
dne  term  of  prescription  has  elapsed.  As  regards  treaties  of 
the  fourth  class,  it  would  seem  reasonable  that  they  should 
continue  or  be  suspended  at  the  will  of  either  of  the  belli- 
gerents. They  are  intended  to  be  permanent  arrangements 
K  long  as  peace  shall  exist,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  fact 
of  war  to  prevent  them  from  recommencing  their  operation 

A  a 
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PAKTni.  automatically  with  the  conclusion  of  peace;  there  is  therefore 
^^^'  '•  no  reason  for  supposing  them  to  be  annulled.  But  as  all 
social  relations  are  suspended  for  the  time  of  war  except  by 
express  or  tacit  permission  of  the  sovereign,  it  is  impossible 
to  look  upon  treaty  modifications  of  the  normal  social  rela- 
tions which  are  thus  interrupted  as  being  compulsorily  opera- 
tive during  the  progress  of  hostilities.  Treaties  of  the  fifth 
class  are  necessarily  at  least  suspended  by  war,  many  of  them 
are  necessarily  annulled,  and  there  is  nothing  in  any  of  them 
to  make  them  revive  as  a  matter  of  course  on  the  advent  of 
peace, — frequently  in  fact  a  change  in  the  relations  of  the 
parties  to  them  efiected  by  the  treaty  of  peace  is  inconsistent 
with  a  renewal  of  the  identical  stipidations.  It  would  appear 
therefore  to  be  simplest  to  take  them  to  be  all  annulled^  and 
to  adopt  the  easy  course,  when  it  is  wished  to  put  them  in 
force  again  without  alteration,  of  expressly  stipulating  for 
their  renewal  by  an  article  in  the  treaty  of  peace. 

In  all  cases  in  which  war  is  caused  by  differences  as  to  the 
meaning  of  a  treaty,  the  treaty  must  be  taken  to  be  annulled. 
During  hostilities  the  right  interpretation  is  at  issue;  and 
it  would  be  pedantry  to  press  the  analogy  between  war  and 
legal  process  so  far  as  to  regard  the  meaning  ultimately 
sanctioned  by  victory  as  representing  the  continuing  obliga- 
tion of  the  original  compact.    Whether  the  point  in  dispute 
be  settled  at  the  peace  by  express  stipulations,  or  whether  the 
events  of  the  war  have  been  such  as  to  render  express  stipula- 
tions unnecessary^  a  fresh  starting-point  is  taken;  a  peace 
which,  whether  tacitly  or  in  terms,  gives  effect  to  either  of 
two  interpretations  has  substituted  certainty  for  doubt,  and 
thus  has  brought  a  new  state  of  things  into  existence. 
Termina-        §  126.  To  say  that  War  puts  an  end  to  all  non-hostQe  rela- 
non-hostile  tions  between  the  subjects  of  enemy  states,  and  between  the 
^^^^    subjects  of  one  and  the  government  of  the  other,  is  only  to 
Bubjecte  of  mention  one  of  the.  modes  of  operation  of  the  principle,  which 

ta6  OIlBIXiy 

stateB,  and  lies  at  the  root  of  the  laws  of  war,  that  the  subjects  of  enemy 
the  govern-  ^^  are  enemies.     The  rule  is  thus  one  which  must  hold  in 
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strict  law  in  so  far  as  no  exception  has  been  established  by  PART  III. 
usage.    Logically  it  implies  the  cessation  of  existing  inter-   ^^^^* 
course,  and  therefore  a  right  on  the  part  of  a  state  to  expel  or  m«^^  of 

,         .  .  the  one 

otherwise  treat  as  enemies  the  subjects  of  an  enemy  state  uid  the 
found  within  its  territory;  the  suspension  or  extinction  ofj^^^^^^ 
existing  contracts  according  to  their  nature,  among  extin- 
guished contracts  being  partnerships,  since  it  is  impossible 
for  partners  to  take  up  their  joint  business  on  the  conclusion 
of  war  at  precisely  the  point  where  it  was  abandoned  at  its 
commencement ;  a  disability  on  the  part  of  the  subjects  of  a 
belligerent  to  sue  or  be  sued  in  the  courts  of  the  other ;  and 
finally,  a  prohibition  of  fresh  trading  or  other  intercourse  and 
of  every  species  of  private  contract^.  Of  late  years  it  is  sel- 
dom that  a  state  has  exposed  itself,  together  with  its  enemy, 
to  the  inconveniences  flowing  from  a  rigid  maintenance  of  the 
rule  of  law ;  but  the  mitigations  of  it  which  have  taken  place 
have  generally  been  either  too  distinctly  dictated  by  the  self- 
interests  of  the  moment  alone^  or  have  been  too  little  supported 
by  usage,  to  constitute  established  exceptions.  Probably  the 
only  application  of  the  rule,  a  relaxation  of  which  has  acquired 
international  authority,  is  that  which  has  to  do  with  the 
treatment  of  enemy  subjects  who  happen  to  be  in  a  belli- 
gerent country  at  the  outbreak  of  war. 

'  Bynk.  QtubbL  Jar.  Pnb.  lib.  i.  c.  iii;   The  Hoop,  i  Rob.  196;    The 

Si^iid,  Tiii  Cnoohy  160-3 ;  Mr.  JoBtice  Stoiy  in  Brown  9.  the  United  Statei, 

ib.  136 ;  Wheaton,  Elem.  pt.  iv.  oh.  i.  §  1$,  15 ;  Twiss,  ii.  §  46-57 ;  Phillimore, 

pt.lz.ch.Tl   De  MartenB  (Pr^cui,  §  369)  thinks  that  the  outbreak  of  war  does 

not  prodnce  the  above  effects  of  itself,  bat  that  a  state  may  if  it  chooses  issae 

'letten  inhibitory'  of  aU  interooarse  with  the  enemy.    Heffter  ($  133)  is  of 

the  same  opinion.    Blantschli  ($  674)  says  only  that '  toos  rapports  entre  les 

eonta^  oocapte  par  les  armAes  ennemies  sont  dans  la  r^le  interdits ;  *  thus 

suggesting  that  only  personal  interooarse  within  the  area  of  military  operations 

is  forbidden;   he  at  least  argues,  on  the  strength  of  his  doctrine  that  the 

sobjeets  of  enemy  states  are  not  enemies,  that  this  ought  to  be  the  case. 

CsIto  (§  i683-<S)  admits  the  rule  of  law  to  be  that  all  relations  between  the 

nbjeets  of  states  at  war  with  one  another  become  interdicted  by  the  &ct  of 

Wi  bat  regards  the  rule  as  out  of  date  and  of  unjustifiable  rigour. 

For  the  revival  of  the  right  at  the  end  of  a  war  to  enforce  contracts  made 
^cn  its  outbreak,  and  therefore  suspended  during  its  continuance,  see  ez 
parte  BoQsmaker,  ziii  Yesey,  71,  and  Wheaton,  Elem.  pt.  iv.  ch.  i.  $  I3. 

A  a  9 
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PAETIII.     Bynkershoek  in  speaking  of  the  right  of  a  belligerent  state 

L  *    to  treat  as  prisoners  enemy  subjects  found  within  its  bound- 

Exoep-  aries  at  the  beginning  of  war,  mentions  that  the  right  had 
usage  with  seldom  been  exercised  in  recent  times,  and  gives  a  list  of 
g^?g^,  treaties,  which  might  easily  be  enlarged,  stipulating  for  the 
j^ina  reservation  of  a  specified  time  during  which  the  subjects  of 
state  at  the  the  Contracting  parties  should  be  allowed  to  withdraw  them- 
war.  ^  selves  and  their  property  from  the  respective  countries  in  the 
event  of  war  between  them^.  By  the  early  part  of  last 
century  therefore  a  usage  was  in  course  of  growth,  under 

*  Bynk.  Qaest.  Jnr.  Pub.  lib.  i.  c.  iii.  Vattel  (liv.  iii.  ch.  iv.  $  63)  says  that 
'  le  souverain  qai  d^lare  la  guerre,  ne  peut  retenir  les  sujets  de  rennemi  qui  se 
trouvent  dans  ses  ^tats  au  moment  de  la  declaration.  Us  sont  venus  chez  lui 
BUT  la  foi  publique :  en  leur  permettant  d*entrer  dans  see  terres  et  d*y  sojourner, 
11  leur  a  promis  tacitement  toute  liberty  et  toute  stl^ret^  pour  le  retour.  H  doit 
done  leur  marquer  un  temps  convenable  pour  se  retirer  avec  leurs  effets ;  et 
s*il8  restent  au  delk  du  terme  present,  il  est  en  droit  de  les  trajter  en  ennemis, 
toutefois  en  ennemis  d^sarm^s.*  Moser,  on  the  other  hand,  could  stiU  write 
in  1779  ^^^  'wann  keine  Vertrage  deswegen  vorhanden  seynd,  ist  es  dem 
Eoropaischen  Yolkerrecht  nicht  entgegen,  wann  ein  souverain  die  in  seinem 
Lande  befindliche  feindliche  XJnterthanen  arrestirt  *  (Yerauch,  ix.  i.  49). 

In  the  infancy  of  international  law  the  harsher  of  these  two  doctrines,  as  might 
be  expected,  existed  alone.  Ayala  says,  'Est  quoque  notatu  dignum  quod  inter 
duos  populos  bello  exorto,  qui  ex  hostibus  apud  utrumque  populum  fuerint, 
capi  poBsint,  licet  in  pace  venerint;  nam  et  olim  send  efficiebantur*  (De  J  me 
et  Off.  BeU.  lib.  i.  cap.  v.  §  25).  And  Grotius  writes,  *  Ad  minuendas  hostimn 
Tires  retineri  eos  (i.e.  enemy  subjects  within  the  country  of  a  belligerent) 
manente  bello  non  iniquum  videbatur ;  bello  autem  compodto  nihil  obtendi 
poterat,  quominus  dimitterentur.  Itaque  consensum  in  hoc  est;  ut  tales  in 
pace  semper  libertatem  obtinerent,  ut  confessione  partium  innocentes '  (De  Jure 
Belli  et  Pacis,  lib.  iii.  c.  ix.  §  4). 

During  the  middle  ages  neyertheless  it  seems  to  have  been  a  pretty  general 
practice  not  to  detain  enemy  subjects,  and  to  give  them  when  expeUed 
sufficient  warning  to  enable  them  to  carry  off  or  to  seU  their  property.  When 
Louis  IX  arrested  the  English  merchants  within  his  kingdom  on  the  conmienoe- 
ment  of  war  in  1242  Matthew  Paris  stigmatises  his  conduct  as  'laedens 
enormiter  in  hoc  facto  antiquam  Galliae  dignitatem  ;*  by  the  Statute  of  Staples^ 
2  7  Ed.  Ill,  it  was  provided  that  on  war  breaking  out  foreign  merchants  should 
have  forty  days  in  which  to  depart  the  realm  with  their  goods ;  an  Ordinance 
of  Charles  Y  shortly  afterwards  gave  a  like  indulgence  in  France ;  and  in  I483 
a  treaty  was  concluded  between  France  and  the  Hanse  Towns  under  wliich 
merchants  of  the  Hanse  Confederation  were  to  be  at  liberty  to  remain 
in  the  French  dominions  for  one  year  after  war  broke  out  Twin,  iu 
§49- 
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which  enemy  sabjects  were  secured  the  opportunity  of  leaving  part  III. 
in  safety,  and  though  the  custom  did  not  establish  itself  so  ^^^'  ^' 
firmly  as  to  dispense  altogether  with  the  support  of  treaties, 
those  which  were  made  in  the  end  of  last  century,  and 
which  have  been  made  since  then^  may  rather  be  looked  upon 
as  intended  to  secure  a  reasonable  length  of  time  for  with- 
drawal and  for  the  settlement  of  private  affairs  than  to  guard 
against  detention^.  The  solitary  modem  instance  of  detention, 
which  is  presented  by  the  arrest  of  the  English  in  France  in 
1803,  ^  ^^^y  excused  by  writers  whose  carelessness  has  al- 
lowed them  to  rest  content  with  the  French  assertion  that  the 
act  was  a  measure  of  reprisal.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
right  of  detention  no  longer  exists^  except  when  persons  have 
wilfully  overstayed  a  period  granted  to  them  for  withdrawal, 
and  in  the  case  of  persons  whose  conduct  or  the  magnitude 
of  whose  importance  to  their  state  afford  reasons  for  special 
treatment ;  perhaps  also  in  the  case  of  persons  belonging  to 
the  armed  forces  of  their  country. 

It  is  a  more  real  question  whether,  or  to  what  extent,  a  Custom  of 
usage  of  permitting  enemy  subjects  to  remain  in  a  country  en^v?ub- 
durinff  ^ood  behaviour  is  becoming:  authoritative.    The  origin  J®^**.*^. 

°  ^  00      remain  in 

of  the   practice  is  not  remote.     It  may  fairly  be  inferred  a  country 
from  the  manner  in  which  Yattel  mentions  the  permission  to  good  be- 
remain  which  was  given  by  the  English  government  at  the 

*  During  the  latter  half  of  last  century  treaties  giving  from  six  months  to 
s  year  for  withdrawal  and  arrangement  of  affairs  were  concluded  between 
England  and  Russia  in  1766  (De  Martens,  Hec.  i.  ^6);  France  and  the 
tnited  States  in  1778  (id.  ii.  596);  the  TJnited  States  and  Prussia  in  1782 
(id.  iii.  445);  Russia  and  Denmark  in  1783  (ib.  482) ;  the  United  States  and 
Sweden  in  1783  (ib.  576) ;  the  United  States  and  Prussia  in  1785  (id.  iv.  47) ; 
Aastria  and  Russia  in  1785  (ib.  75);  France  and  Russia  in  1787  (ib.  207); 
Russia  and  the  Two  Sicilies  in  1787  (ib.  245) ;  Russia  and  Portugal  in  1787 
(i^*  335) ;  England  and  Russia  in  1797  (id.  vi.  363) ;  the  United  States  and 
Prassia  in  1799  (ib.  686);  and  in  the  present  century  between  the  United 
States  and  France  in  1800  (id.  vii.  100) ;  Russia  and  Sweden  in  1801  (ib.  334); 
the  United  States  and  Central  America  in  1825  (Nouv.  Rec.  yi.  837);  the 
Tnited  States  and  Colombia  in  1824  (ib.  988) ;  the  ZoUverein  and  Uruguay 
1111856  (id.  xvi.  ii.  291);  the  United  States  and  Salvador  in  1870  (Nouv. 
Bee  G^n.  2*  Ser.  i.  86) ;  and  the  United  States  and  Belgium  in  1871  (ib.  63). 
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PART  III.  opening  of  the  war  of  1756  to  French  persons  then  in  the 

L  *   country,  that  the  instance  was  the  only  one  with  which  he 

was  acquainted^.  When  a  custom  hegan  to  form  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  say,  because  residence  was  no  donbt  often  tacitly 
allowed  where  evidence  of  permission  is  wanting;  but  in 
recent  wars  express  permission  has  always  been  given,  and 
the  sentiment  of  the  impropriety  of  expulsion  has  of  late 
become  so  strong  that  when  in  1870  the  government  of  the 
National  Defence  in  France  so  far  rescinded  the  permission  to 
remain  which  was  accorded  to  enemy  subjects  at  the  beginnings 
of  the  war  as  to  expel  them  from  the  department  of  the  Seine, 
and  to  require  them  either  to  leave  France  or  to  retire  to  the 
south  of  the  Loire,  it  appeared  to  be  generally  thought  that 
the  measure  was  a  harsh  one^.     It  is  scarcely  probable  that 

^  Liy.  iii.  ch.  iv.  $  63.  A  like  penuusion  wab  given  to  Spaniflh  subjects  in 
England  in  1763.    Twiss,  ii.  89. 

'  For  the  French  permission  of  the  20th  July,  and  the  order  of  Gen.  Trochn 
of  the  28th  of  August,  see  D*Angeberg,  Becueil  dee  Trait^s  &c.  ooncemant  la 
Guerre  Franco-Allemande,  Noe.  194  and  367. 

The  -writers  by  whom  the  subject  is  mentioned  etiU  generally  hold  to  the 
doctrine  that  a  reasonable  space  of  time  for  leaving  the  ooxmtry  is  all  that  can 
be  asked  for.  Heffter  says  (§  1 36)  that  'les  sujets  ennemis  qui,  lors  de  Toaver- 
ture  des  hoetilit^s  se  trouvent  sur  le  territoire  de  Tune  des  puissanoee  belli- 
g^rantes  ou  qui  y  sont  entrds  dans  le  cours  de  la  guerre,  devront  obtenir  un 
d^i  oonvenable  pour  le  quitter.  Les  circonstanoes  n^nmoins  peuvent  aiusi 
rendre  n^essaire  leur  s^uestration  pro^isoire,  pour  les  empdcher  de  faire  dea 
conmiunications  et  de  porter  des  nouvelles  ou  des  armes  k  rennemi.'  Twin 
(ii.  $  47-8,  50)  seems  to  think  that  where  a  conunercial  domicil  has  been 
acquired  by  a  foreigner  a  sort  of  tacit  contract  may  be  presumed  between  him 
and  the  state  that  he  will  be  aUowed  to  live  under  its  protection  so  long  as  he 
obeys  its  laws ;  but  that  in  '  strict  right '  he  may  nevertheless  be  ezpeUed  on 
the  outbreak  of  war,  and  that  foreigners  in  transitu  have  no  shadow  of  a  claim 
to  be  allowed  to  stay.  Calvo  ($1712)  does  not  appear  to  regard  even  the  right 
of  withdrawal  to  be  wholly  assured  where  no  treaty  stipulations  exist. 
Biquelme  (i.  135)  mentions  the  practice  of  allowing  enemy  subjects  to  con- 
tinue to  reside,  but  considers  that  international  law  only  prescribes  that  they 
shall  be  allowed  to  leave  the  country. 

There  are  a  certain  number  of  treaties  in  which  the  right  of  residence  during 
good  behaviour  is  stipulated  for.  In  the  treaty  between  England  and  the 
United  States  in  1795  it  was  stipulated  that  merchants  and  other  enemy 
subjects  '  shall  have  the  privilege  of  remaining  or  continuing  thdr  trade,  so 
long  as  they  behave  peaceably  and  commit  no  offence  against  the  laws;  and  in 
case  their  conduct  should  render  them  suspected  and  the  respective  govern- 
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the  feeling  which  showed  itself  would  have  been  entertained  PABT  III. 

unless  public  opinion  was  not  only  moving  in  advance  of  the     1 " 

notion  that  persons  happening  to  be  in  a  country  at  the 
outbreak  of  war  between  it  and  their  own  state  ought  to 
have  some  time  for  withdrawal,  but  was  already  ripe  for 
the  establishment  of  a  distinct  rule  allowing  such  persons  to 
remain  during  good  behaviour.  In  the  particular  case  some 
injustice  was  done  to  the  French  government.  The  fear  that 
danger  would  arise  from  the  presence  of  Germans  in  Paris 
may  have  been  utterly  unreasonable ;  but  their  expulsion  was 
at  least  a  measure  of  exceptional  military  precaution.  The 
conduct  of  the  government  may  have  been  foolish,  but  it  was 
not  wrong.  Any  right  of  staying  in  a  country  during  good 
behaviour,  which  may  be  acquired  by  enemy  subjects,  must 
always  be  subordinate  to  considerations  of  military  necessity; 
and  whatever  progress  may  have  been  made  in  the  direction 
of  acquiring  the  right  itself,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
is  not  yet  firmly  established. 

When  persons  are  allowed  to  remain,  either  for  a  specified 
time  after  the  conmiencement  of  war,  or  during  good  be- 
haviour, they  are  exonerated  from  the  disabilities  of  enemies 
for  such  time  as  they  in  fact  stay^  and  they  are  placed  in 
the  same  position  as  other  foreigners,  except  that  they  cannot 
cany  on  a  direct  trade  in  their  own  or  other  enemy  vessels 
with  the  enemy  country. 

ments  should  think  proper  to  order  them  to  remove,  the  term  of  twelve 
months  from  the  publication  of  the  order  shall  be  allowed  them  for  that 
pQipose'  (De  Martens,  Bee.  v.  684).  A  like  article  appears  in  the  Treaty  of 
1806  between  the  same  powers  (id.  viii.  591),  and  in  those  between  England 
ud  Portugal  in  1810  (Noav.  Bee.  iii.  ai2) ;  England  and  Bio  de  la  Plata  in 
1825  (id.  vL  678);  England  and  Colombia  in  the  same  year  (ib.  744) ;  France 
sad  Brasil  in  1826  (ib.  870);  Austria  and  Brazil  in  1827,  by  way  of  a 
most  favoured  nation  clause  (id.  vii.  228);  Denmark  and  Brazil  in  1828 
(ib.  613);  the  United  States  and  Brazil  in  1828  (id.  iz.  64);  Netherlands 
and  Colombia^  1829  (ib.  587);  United  States  and  Peru  in  1851  (id.  zvL  i. 
131);  ZoUverein  and  Mexico  in  1855  (id.  xvi.  ii.  261);  Zollverein  and 
Argentine  Confederation  in  1857  0^*  3^i)!  United  States  and  Peru  in 
1870  (Nonv.  Bee.  G^n.  2*  Ser.  i.  105);  Italy  and  Mexico  in  1870  (ib.  430); 
ud  Gsnnany  and  Costa  Bioa  in  1876  (id.  ii.  256). 


CHAPTER    IT. 

BIGHTS  WITH   BESPECT  TO   THE   PERSON 
OF  ENEMIES. 

PART  III.     §  127.  Belligerent  rights  with  respect  to  the  person  of  an 
oHAP^n.  gj^gmy^  ij^  ijjjgij.  actual  form,  represent  the  general  right  of 
LimitBto   violence  over  the  person  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  hostile 
of  violence  country  which   an    enemy  formerly  considered   himself  to 
*|JJ^*^£    possess,  as  modified  by  the  mitigating  principle,  which  lias 
enemiee.     gpradually  succeeded  in  establishing  a  superior  authority,  that 
the  measure  of  permissible  violence  is  furnished  by  the  reason- 
able necessities  of  war. 

These  reasonable  necessities  are  marked  out  in  a  broad  way 
by  the  immediate  objects  at  which  a  belligerent  aims  in 
attacking  the  person  of  his  enemy.  He  endeavours  to  break 
down  armed  resistance^  because  upon  the  ability  of  his  enemy 
to  offer  it  depends  the  power  of  the  latter  to  reject  the  terms 
to  which  it  is  sought  to  bring  him.  A  belligerent  conse- 
quently kills  his  armed  enemies  so  far  as  is  needed  to  overcome 
*  the  national  resistance,  and  makes  prisoners  of  them  and  of 
persons  by  whom  the  action  of  the  enemy  state  is  directed. 
But  the  attainment  of  this  immediate  object  of  crushing  the 
armed  force  opposed  to  him  is  not  helped  by  the  slaughter  or 
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ill-ngage  of  persons  who  either  are  unable  to  take  part  in  PART  ni. 

hostilities,  or  as  a  matter  of  fact  abstain  from  engaging  in     L  ' 

them;  and  although  the  adoption  of  such  measures  might 
tend,  by  intimidating  the  enemy,  to  persuade  him  to  submit, 
their  effect  is  looked  upon  with  reason  as  being  too  little 
certain  or  immediate  to  justify  their  employment^.  Hence 
the  body  of  persons  who  are  enemies  in  law  split  themselves 
in  the  main  into  two  classes ; — non-combatants,  whom  a  bel- 
ligerent is  not  allowed  to  ill-use  or  to  kill  intentionally, 
except  as  a  punishment  for  certain  acts,  which  though  not 
done  with  the  armed  hand,  are  essentially  hostile^;  and  com- 
batants, whom  in  permitted  places  it  is  allowable  to  capture  at 
all  timeS)  and  under  certain  conditions  to  kilP. 

§  128.   Of  the  non-combatant  class  little  need  be  said.  Non-oom- 
It  only  requires  to  be  pointed  out  that  the  immunity  from        **' 
violence  to  which  they  are  entitled  is  limited  by  an  important 

^  TI16  principle  that  innooaons  penoas  oa^ht  not  to  be  killed  was  afiserted 
in  the  Canon  Be  Trenga  (Decretal.  Greg.  lib.  i.  tit.  xxziv.  cap.  2),  and  Fran- 
osQiB  k  Victoria  dedares  explicitly  that  'nnnquam  licet  per  se  et  ez  inten- 
tifloe  inteificere  innooentem.  Fnndamentnm  just!  belli  eet  injuria ;  sed  injuria 
urn  est  ab  innooente:  ergo  non  licet  bello  uti  contra  ilium.*  Hence  .  .  . 
'BequitDr  quod  etiam  in  bello  contra  TurcoB  non  licet  interficere  infantes.  Imo 
neo  foeminas  inter  iniidelee,  .  .  .  imo  idem  videtur  judidnm  de  innoziis 
AgriooUs  apnd  ChristianoB,  imo  de  alia  gente  togata  et  pacifica,  quia  omnes 
pneBamuntoT  innocentes  nisi  contrarium  constaret.'  (Relect.  Theol.  vi.)  But 
^«8e  ntteranoee  of  a  doctrine  of  mercy  were  far  in  advance  of  the  habits  of  the 
time ;  and  their  repetition  by  Grotius  was  contemporary  with  the  horrors  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  (lib.  iii.  cap.  zi.  $  8-1 3).  From  that  period  however  opinion 
dumged  n^idly.  The  conduct  of  the  French  armies  in  the  Palatinate  and  the 
I4V  CoantrieSy  and  the  IVodamation  of  Louis  XTV  to  the  Dutch,  in  which  he 
umoonoed  that  'lorsque  lea  glaces  ouvriront  le  passage  de  tons  odt^,  sa 
majesty  ne  donnera  aucun  quartier  aux  habitants  des  villes '  (Dumont,  Mem. 
I^oiitiqneB  pour  Bervir  k  la  parfute  Intelligence  de  la  Paix  de  Byswiok,  ii.  66), 
v«n  reprobated  throughout  Europe ;  Pufendorf  (bk.  viii.  c  vi.  §  7)  In  echoing 
the  doctrine  of  Grotius,  spoke  to  a  world  which  was  already  convinced ;  and 
Bynkershoek  (Qmest.  Jur.  Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  i)  stands  alone  in  the  eighteenth 
oentTuy  in  giving  to  a  belligerent  unlimited  rights  of  violence. 

*  For  theee  acts  see  $  157,  188. 

'  On  the  whole  subject  of  rights  with  respect  to  the  person  of  enemies  see 
^  Hanuel  des  Lois  de  la  Guerre  sur  Teire,  drawn  up  by  a  Committee  of 
the  InBtitut  de  Droit  International,  and  published  by  the  Institute  (Brussels 
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PABTIII.  qualification,  wliicli  is  no  doubt  in  part  necefisary  to  the 
cHAPji.  pi-osecution  of  military  and  naval  operations,  but  the  extent 
of  which  is  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  remembering  that 
if  the  principle  that  the  measure  of  permissible  violence  is 
furnished  by  the  reasonable  necessities  of  war  is  theoretically 
absolute,  the  determination  of  reasonable  necessity  in  practice 
lies  so  much  in  the  hands  of  belligerents  that  necessity 
becomes  not  infrequently  indistinguishable  from  convenience. 
The  qualification  in  question  is  that  though  non-combatants 
are  protected  from  direct  injury,  they  are  exposed  to  all  the 
personal  injuries  indirectly  resulting  from  militaiy  or  naval 
operations  directed  against  the  armed  forces  of  the  state, 
whiether  the  mode  in  which  such  operations  are  carried  out 
be  reasonably  necessary  or  not.  So  far  as  death  or  injury 
may  be  caused  by  such  acts  as  firing  upon  a  ship  carrying 
passengers,  or  an  attack  upon  the  train  of  an  army,  in  the 
course  of  which  for  example  chaplains  or  surgeons  might 
be  killed  without  deliberate  purpose,  there  is  no  reason  to 
complain  of  the  effect  of  the  qualification.  But  the  bombard- 
ment of  a  town  in  the  course  of  a  siege,  to  take  an  example 
on  the  other  side,  when  in  strict  necessity  operations  need 
only  be  directed  against  the  works,  and  when  therefore  bom- 
bardment really  amounts  to  an  attempt  to  obtain  an  earlier 
surrender  than  would  be  militarily  necessary,  through  the 
pressure  of  misery  inflicted  on  the  inhabitants,  is  an  act 
which,  though  permissible  by  custom,  is  a  glaring  viola- 
tion of  the  principle  by  which  custom  professes  to  be 
governed. 
Combat-  §  129.  The  right  to  kill  and  wound  armed  enemies  is 
subordinated  to  the  condition  that  those  enemies  shall  be 
able  and  willing  to  continue  their  resistance.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  kill  men  who  are  incapacitated  by  wounds  from 
doing  harm,  or  who  are  ready  to  surrender  as  prisoners, 
A  belligerent  therefore  may  only  kill  those  enemies  whom 
he  is  permitted  to  attack  while  a  combat  is  actually  in 
progress;   he  may  not  as  a   general   rule   refuse  quarter; 
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and  he  cannot  mutilate  or  maim  those  who  fall  into  hisPABTlll. 

.winr^l  CHAP.  11. 

power  \  

The  general  duty  to  give  quarter  does  not  protect  an  enemy  Duty  of 
who  has  personally  violated  the  laws  of  war,  who  has  declared  f^^^r. 
his  intention  of  refusing  to  grant  quarter  or  of  violating 
those  laws  in  any  grave  manner,  or  whose  government  or 
commander  has  done  acts  which  justify  reprisals^.  It  may 
be  doubted  however  whether  the  right  of  punishment  which 
is  thus  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  belligerent  has  been  used 
within  the  present  century  in  any  strictly  international  war, 
and  though  its  existence  may  be  a  wholesome  check  to  the 
savage  instincts  of  human  nature  which  now  and  then  break 
through  the  crust  of  civilised  habit,  it  is  certain  that  it  ought 
only  to  be  sparingly  exercised  after  great  and  continuous  pro- 
vocation, and  that  any  belligerent  who  availed  himself  of  his 
power  would  be  judged  with  extreme  severity. 

An  exception  to  the  rule  that  quarter  cannot  be  refused  Possible 
is  also  supposed  to  arise  when  from  special  circumstances  *^^*^ 
it  is  impossible  for  a  force  to  be  encumbered  with  prisoners 
without  danger  to  itself^.  Instances  of  such  impossibility 
have  not  presented  themselves  in  modern  warfare.  Prisoners 
who  cannot  safely  be  kept  can  be  liberated,  and  the  evil 
of  increasing  the  strength  of  the  enemy  is  less  than  that  of 
violating  the  dictates  of  humanity,  unless  there  is  reason  to 
expect  that  the  prisoners  if  liberated,  or  a  force  successfully 
attempting  rescue,  would  massacre  or  ill-treat  the   captors. 

'  Yattei,  liy.  iii.  oh.  viii.  §  140;  De  Martens,  Pr^is,  $  372;  Amer. 
Lutnict.,  Art  60;  Blnntschli,  §  580;  Art.  13  of  the  Project  of  Declaration 
on  the  Laws  and  Usages  of  War,  adopted  by  the  Conference  of  Brussels,  as 
a  basis  of  negotiation  ^th  a  view  to  a  general  agreement  upon  the  subject 
of  the  practicee  of  war. 

'Qd  menn  prie,  merci  doit  avoir '  was  already  a  nuudm  in  the  fourteenth 
oeototy,  bat  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  prisoners  might  in 
strict  law  be  stiU  slaughtered,  though  to  do  so  was  looked  upon  as  'mauvaise 
gnerrt' 

*  De  Hartensi,  Precis,  §  272 ;  Amer.  Instruct.,  Art.  63. 

•  Vattel,  liv.  iii.  ch.  viii.  $  151 ;  De  Martens,  Precis,  §  272  ;  Amer.  Instruct. 
Art  60;  Bluntschli,  §  580. 
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PARTni.  Subject  to  the  condition  that  there  shall  be  reasonable  ground 
cHAP^ii.  ^^^  g^^i^  expectation  it  may  be  admitted  that  cases  might 
occur  in  which  the  right  could  be  legitimately  exercised 
both  at  sea,  and  in  campaigns  resembling  those  of  the  Indian 
Mutiny^  when  small  bodies  of  troops  remained  for  a  long 
time  isolated  in  the  midst  of  enemies ^ 

§  130.  In  the  case  of  enemies  rendered  harmless  by  wounds 
or  disease,  the  growth  of  humane  feeling  has  long  passed 
beyond  the  simple  requirement  that  they  shall  not  be  killed 


^  Formerlj  quarter  was  not  given  to  the  garrison  of  a  plaoe  which  reaisted 
an  attack  from  an  overwhelming  force,  which  held  out  against  artillery  in  the 
absence  of  saffident  fortifications,  or  which  compelled  the  besiegers  to  deliver 
an  assault.  In  1543,  for  example,  the  French  took  '  Sainct  Bony '  in  Piedmont 
by  storm,  '  et  furent  tons  ceuz  de  dedans  tuea,  hors  mis  le  capitaine,  qui  fii 
pendu,  pour  avoir  ^t^  si  oultrageux  de  vouloir  tenir  une  si  meschante  place 
devant  le  canon'  (Mem.  de  Martin  du  Bellay,  liv.  iz).  It  might  have  been 
hoped  that  such  a  usage  would  now  only  rank  among  the  curiosities  of  history. 
But  Vattel  (liv.  iii.  chap.  viii.  §  143)  thinks  it  necessary  to  aigue  at  length 
against  executing  a  coiomandant ;  M.  He£fter  ($  138)  expresses  the  hope  that 
such  an  execution  will  never  occur  again ;  M.  Calvo  (§  856)  treats  as  a  still 
existing  opinion  the  view  that  the  garrison  of  a  weak  place  may  be  massacred 
for  resistance ;  €ren.  Halleck  (ii.  90),  while  condemning  the  practice  as  contraxy 
to  humanity,  seems  to  state  it  as  a  living  usage ;  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington^ 
though  he  never  acted  in  conformity  with  it,  wrote  in  i8ao  that  'I  believe  it 
has  always  been  understood  that  the  defenders  of  a  fortress  stonned  have  no 
right  to  quarter ;  and  the  practice,  which  has  prevailed  during  the  la«t  century, 
of  surrendering  a  fortress  when  a  breach  was  opened  in  the  body  of  the  place 
and  the  counterscarp  was  blown  in,  was  founded  upon  this  understanding;' 
(Despatches,  and  Series,  i.  93) ;  finally,  the  Bussian  government  thought  it 
worth  while  in  the  original  sketch  of  a  convention  respecting  the  laws  of  war 
to  enumerate  among  forbidden  acts  'la  menace  d^extermination  envera  one 
gamison  qui  defend  obstindment  une  forteresse '  (chap.  iii.  $  xli). 

In  spite  of  this  accumulated  evidence  that  up  to  a  late  period  the  usages  of 
war  allowed  a  garrison  to  be  massacred  for  doing  their  duty  to  their  country, 
there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  excluding  the  practice  from  the  list  of  those 
which  are  now  permitted.  It  is  wholly  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  general 
body  of  the  laws  of  war,  and  it  therefore  can  only  pretend  to  rank  as  an  excep- 
tional usage.  But  for  an  exceptional  usage  to  possess  validity  in  opposition  to 
general  principles  of  law  it  must  be  able  to  point  to  a  continued  practical 
recognition,  which  the  usage  in  question  is  unable  to  show. 

There  is  probably  no  modem  instance  of  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  a 
garrison,  except  that  of  the  massacre  of  the  garrison  and  people  of  Isma-l  by 
the  Bussians  in  1790,  and  if  one  instance  were  now  to  occur,  the  present 
temper  of  the  civilised  world  would  render  a  second  impossible. 
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or  ill-used,  and  has  cast  upon  belligerents  the  duty  of  tend-  part  III. 
ing  them  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  primary  duty  to  ^^^'  "* 
their  own  wounded.    But  the  care  which  the  wounded  of  a  Treatment 
defeated  army  thus  obtain  is  necessarily  inadequate  to  their  wounded, 
wants,  and  the  usefulness  of  surgeons  on  both  sides  is  ham- 
pered by  their  liabililty  to  be  detained  as  prisoners.    A  step, 
of  which  the  value  in  mitigating  the  unnecessary  horrors 
of  war  cannot  be  over-estimated,  would  therefore  be  made 
if  a  general  understanding  were  arrived  at  as  to  the  treat* 
ment  of  persons  and  things  engaged  in  the  service  of  sick 
and  wounded,  which  should  give  free  scope,  so  far  as  the 
exigencies  of  war  permit,  to  the  action  of  every  one  whom 
duty  or   charity   may   enlist   in   their  behalf.     Under    the  The  Ge- 
Convention  of  Geneva  of  1864,  and  the  supplementary  Con- yentions. 
vention  concluded  in  1868,  the  European  nations  have  bound 
themselves  to  observe  a  code  of  rules  framed  with  this  object, 
bat  besides  that  these  rules  have  not  yet  acquired  a  definitive 
form,  they  have  not  been  formally  accepted  by  the  whole 
body  of  civilised  states,  and  are  too  recent  to  be  compulsory 
on  those  which  have  not  yet  signified  their  voluntary  ad- 
herence.    From    the  point    of  view  of  International   Law 
therefore  they  only  exist  as  a  practice  of  great  authority^ 
possessing  such  weighty  as  well  from  their  intrinsic  excellence 
as  from  the  number  of  states  which  have  subscribed  to  them, 
that  all  governments  will  probably,  and  perhaps  may  fairly 
be  expected  to,  regulate  their  conduct  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  which  they  embody. 

Under  the  Geneva  Conventions  wounded  and  sick  soldiers 
most  be  collected  and  tended;  while  in  field  or  military 
hospitals,  in  hospital  ships^  or  in  course  of  being  transferred 
from  one  hospital  to  another,  wounded  or  sick  men  belonging 
to  land  or  sea  forces  are  regarded  as  neutrals ;  and  if  on 
recovery  while  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  it  appears  that 
they  are  unfit  for  military  service  they  must  be  sent  back 
to  their  country.  By  an  article  of  the  supplementary  Con- 
vention which  probably  demands  more  from  a  belligerent 
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PART  III.  than  a  just  regard  for  his  own  interests  will  allow  him  to 
^^'  "•  perform,  ability  to  serve  is  not  to  prevent  the  restoration 
of  convalescents  on  parole,  except  in  the  case  of  superior 
officers.     Surgeons  and  other  persons  engaged  in  attendance 
on  the  sick  and  wounded  or  in   their  transport,  whether 
they  are  volunteers  or  in  the  service  of  the  enemy,  are 
neutralised  during  such  time  as  they  are  actually  employed ; 
so  long  as  there  are  any'  sick  or  wounded  to  succour,  they 
may  remain  in  any  hospital  to  which  they  may  be  attached^ 
and  so  long  as  they  stay  with  it  they  must  continue  to  fulfil 
their  duties ;  but  they  may  also  in  the  exercise  of  their  own 
discretion  rejoin  the  corps  or  return  to  the  country  to  which 
they  belongs  the  enemy  having  only  the  right  to  detain 
them  for  such  time  as  may  be  required  by  strict  military 
necessities.     Field  and  military  hospitals  are  also  neutralised 
so  long  as  any  sick  or  wounded  are  in  them:    but  while 
ambulances  with  their  horses  and  medical  and  surgical  stores 
are  in  no  case  liable  to  seizure,  and  accompany  their  staff 
when  the  latter  rejoin  the  enemy,  in  fixed  hospitals  the 
stores  are  appropriated  by  the  captors,  and  the  medical  staff 
in  leaving  only  carry  with  them  their  private  property.    The 
special  conditions  of  naval  war  dictate  some  provisions  ap- 
plicable to  it  alone.    Trading  vessels  containing  sick  and 
wounded  passengers  exclusively,  and  not  laden  either  with 
enemy's  goods  or  with  contraband  of  war,  cannot  be  seized; 
but  the  fact  of  a  visit  notified  in  the  log-book  by  an  enemy's 
cruiser,  by  establishing  ability  to  capture,  renders  the  sick 
and  wounded  incapable  of  serving  during  the  continuance  of 
the  war.     Surgeons  belonging  to  a  captured  vessel  are  bound 
to  give  their  assistance  until  and  during  the  removal  of 
the  wounded ;  so  soon  as  this  is  effected  they  are  firee  to  return 
to  their  country.    As  hospital  ships  may  be  deprived  of  pro- 
tection by  accident  of  weather  or  position,  and  their  capture 
is  not  therefore,  as  in  the  case  of  military  hospitals,  necessarily 
connected  with  the  defeat  of  the  force  to  which  they  belong, 
they  are  not  assimilated  to  fixed  hospitals  on  land,  but  enjoy 
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a  complete  nentralityj  if  thej  have  been  officially  designated  PABTIII. 
as  hospitals  before  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  if  they  are  — 1  ' 
unfit  for  warlike  use ;  when  these  conditions  are  not  satisfied 
they  become  the  property  of  the  captor,  but  he  cannot  divert 
them  from  their  special  employment  until  after  the  conclusion 
of  peace.  Hospital  ships  fitted  out  by  societies  for  the  aid 
of  sick  and  wounded,  if  provided  with  certain  guarantees^  are 
recognised  as  neutral,  and  permitted  to  operate  under  the 
reserve  of  a  right  of  control  and  visit  on  the  part  of  the 
belligerents.  In  order  that  neutralised  objects  and  persons 
shall  be  recognised,  hospitals  are  indicated  by  a  special  flag, 
hospital  ships  by  a  distinctive  colour,  and  persons  attendant 
on  the  sick  and  wounded  by  a  badge. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Geneva  Conventions  em- 
body the  principles  on  which  the  services  giviug  aid  to 
sick  and  wounded  in  war  will  be  regulated  in  the  future, 
but  the  specific  rules  will  probably  undergo  some  change. 
In  their  present  form  they  are  open  to  criticism  in  many 
details,  and  the  occurrences  of  1870,  besides  suggesting  that 
voluntary  assistance  may  need  to  be  brought  under  firmer 
control,  betrayed  at  least  one  serious  omission  in  the  stipu- 
lations which  have  been  accepted.  The  instances  of  disregard 
for  the  Convention,  which  appear  to  have  been  unfortunately 
nionerous  duriug  the  Franco-Oerman  War,  may  in  part  be 
explained  by  unavoidable  accident,  and  in  the  main  may 
probably  be  referred  to  an  ignorance  in  the  soldiery  of  the 
duties  imposed  upon  them  which  it  may  be  hoped  has  not 
been  allowed  to  continue;  but  the  possibility  must  always 
exist  that  acts  will  take  phuse  which  cannot  be  so  leniently 
judged,  and  until  belligerents  see  proof  that  intentional  viola- 
tion of  the  Convention  will  be  punished  by  their  enemy,  every 
violation  will  be  regarded  as  the  evidence  of  a  laxity  of  con- 
duct on  his  part  which  will  lead  to  corresponding  laxity  in 
them^.    In  1868  a  proposal  was  made^  and  rejected  by  the 

^  M.  Bluntichli  (§  587-9,  590-1 -a)  makea  seTearal  oriticiBinB  on  the  details 
d  tlia  CoiiTention  and  Bnggestions  for  its  improyement.    He  notioes  with  justice 
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FART  III.  European  governments,  that  an  article  should  be  added  to  the 

L  ■  Convention  rendering  infractions  of  it  penal  under  their  Articles 

of  War.     If  the  language  of  the  article  had  covered  wilful 

infractions  only,  its  rejection  would  not  have  been  to  their 

credit*. 

What  per-      §131.  AH  persons  whom  a  belligerent  may  kill  become  his 

bem^^    prisoners  of  war  on  surrendering   or  being  captured.     But 

P"^®"    as  the  right  to  hold  an  enemy  prisoner  is  a  mild  way  of 

exercising  the  general  rights  of  violence  against  his  person, 

a  belligerent  has  not  come  under  an  obligation  to  restrict 

its  use  within  limits  so  narrow  as  those  which  confine  the 

right  to  kill.     He  may  capture  all  persons  who  are  separated 

from  the  mass   of  non-combatants  by'  their  importance  in 

(i  586)  thftt  the  meaning  of  an  ezpreasion  in  the  iBt  article  is  eqaiTocaL  It  is 
stated  that '  la  neutrality  oesserait  si  ces  ambolanoes  ou  h6pitaux  ^taient  gard^ 
par  une  force  inilitaire.'  If  the  word  'gard^ '  is  to  be  taken  to  signify  'mili- 
tarily held/  no  objection  can  be  felt  to  the  danse ;  but  if  it  is  to  be  read  in  the 
more  natural  sense  of  'protected/  it  sanctions  a  practice  less  liberal  than  that 
which  has  hitherto  been  customary.  It  is  often  necessary  to  place  guards  over 
hospitals  to  protect  the  inmates,  or  to  prevent  their  contents  from  being 
plundered,  and  if  on  the  appearance  of  the  enemy  these  guards  offer  no  re- 
sistance.it  has  been  usual  to  allow  them  to  return  to  their  army.  The  usage, 
and  the  duty  of  non-resistance  correlative  with  the  privilege,  are  illustrated  by 
an  occurrence  which  took  place  during  the  Peninsular  War.  Col.  Tnut  on 
.  entering  Coimbra,  which  was  full  of  French  sick  and  wounded,  was  resisted  by 
the  captain  in  command  of  the  company  left  as  a  hospital  guard.  After  sus- 
taining an  attack  for  three  hours  the  captain  requested  to  be  allowed  to  rejoin 
the  French  army,  and  supported  his  demand  when  it  was  refiised  by  referring 
to  the  case  of  an  English  company  which  had  jost  before  been  sent  in  after  the 
battle  of  Busaco.  Colonel  Trant  required  an  unconditional  surrender.  '  You 
are  not/  he  said,  'in  the  same  position  as  the  English  company.  I  have 
taken  you  with  arms  in  your  hands.  Tou  have  killed  or  wounded  thirty 
men  and  a  superior  officer;  your  resistance  has  been  long  and  obstinate. 
You  may  think  yourselves  only  too  happy  to  be  prisoners  at  all.'  Koch, 
M^m.  de  Massena,  vii.  238.  General  Koch  insinuates  that  the  £ftct  of  re- 
sistance ought  to  have  made  no  difference  in  the  treatment  accorded  to  the 
guard ;  but  his  judgment  was  apt  to  be  warped  when  the  conduct  of  English 
was  in  quest'on.  « 

'  The  proposed  article  was  as  follows : — 'Les  hautes  Puissanoes  oontractantes 
s*engagent  k  introduire  dans  leurs  r^rlements  militaires  lea  modifications  de- 
venues  indispensables  par  suite  de  leur  adh^on  k  la  Convention.  EUee  en 
ordonneront  Tezplication  aux  troupes  de  terre  et  de  mer  en  temps  de  paix,  et 
la  mise  k  Tordre  du  jour  en  temps  de  gaerre.' 
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tHe  enemy^s  state,  or  by  their  ngefulness  to  him  in  his  war.PABTIlT, 

Under  the  first  of  these  heads  &I1  the  sovereign  and  the     !^  * 

members  of  his  fiunily  when  non-combatants,  the  ministers 
and  high  officers  of  goyemment,  diplomatic  agents,  and  any 
one  who  for  4special  reasons  may  be  of  importance  at  a 
particular  moment.  Persons  belonging  to  the  anxiliary  de« 
partments  of  an  army,  whether  permanently  or  temporarily 
employed,  soch  as  commissariat  employes,  military  police, 
g^es,  balloonists,  messengers,  and  telegraphists,  when  not 
offering  resistance  on  being  attacked  by  mistake,  or  defending 
themselves  personally  daring  an  attack  made  npon  the  com-* 
batant  portions  of  the  army,  in  which  case  they  become 
prisoners  of  war  as  combatants,  are  still  liable  to  ^capture, 
together  with  eontraetors  and  every  one  present  with  a  force 
on  bnsiness  connected  with  it,  on  the  ground  of  the  direct 
services  which  they  are  engaged  in  rendering.  Finally,  sailors 
on  board  enemy's  trading  vessels  become  prisoners  because  of 
their  fitness  for  immediate  use  on  ships  of  war^    The  position 

*  BlnntflcU],  §  594-6;  Manual  de  Droit  Int.  k  rUsage  to  Offiden  do 
VAjm69  de  Tern  (Eranoh  Official  Handbook),  37 ;  Am.  Inat.,  art.  50 ;  Project 
flf  Dedantion  of  BmiaeU,  (  34 ;  Hefiter,  §  i  a6.  M.  Blontachli,  the  American 
laitmotions,  and  the  Fh>Ject  of  DecUration  indade  oorreapoiidents  of  news* 
papers  among  persona  lUble  to  be  mftde  prisonen  of  w«r.  jProbably  it  ia  only . 
neant  that  they  may  be  detained  if  their  detention  is  reoomnMnded  by  spedal 
waaana,  AU  persons  howcYer  can  be  made  prisonecs  for  special  reaaonfli; 
aevepapeia  oorrespondenta  in  general  seem  hardly  to  render  snffidently  direct 
Mnioe  to  joatify  their  detention  aa  %  matter  of  coarse ;  and  they  are  quite  as 
oAsn  embannaaaing.  to  the  army  which  they  accompany  as  to  Its  enemy.  Perhaps 
it  b  mifbrtonate  that  they  are.  enumerated  as  subjects  of  belligerent  right  to* 
gelher  with  persons  who  are  always  detained.  Hie  Manual  of  the  Institut 
do  Droit  International  (art.  ja)  directs  that  newspi^ier  correspondents  shaU  be 
ilstained  for  so  long  only  aa  military  necessity  may  dictate. 

In  1870  Count  Bismardc  denied  that  sailors  found  in  meiohant  vessels  can 
be  made  prisoners  of  war,  and  in  a  note  addressed  to  the  goremment  of  the 
KatioDal  Defence  threatened  to  use  reprisals  if  those  who  had  been  captured 
w«e  not  liberated.  In  justification  of  his  doctrine  he  pretended  that  the  only 
object  of  aeiKing  merdiant  aeamen  is  to  diminish  the  number  of  men  from  whom 
the  crews  of  priYateers  could  be  Ibrmed,  and  that  therefore  as  France  waa 
aparty  to  the  Dedaration  of  Paria,  it  must  be  supposed  that  it  had  'adhered 
in  adranoe*  to  their  immunity  from  capture.  The  Comte  de  Chaudordy  had 
no  diffieolty  in  diowing  that  no  such  inference  could  b^  drawn  from  th^  h/dk 

Bb 
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PART  in.  of  surgeons  and  chaplains,  apart  from  the  Convention  of 
cHAP^n.  Qg^^gy,^  jg  j^^^  ftjly  detennined.  In  the  eighteenth  centniy 
they  were  liable  to  captoze,  but  on  an  exchange  of  prisoners 
they  were  commonly  retomed  withoat  equiyalents  or  ransom. 
During  the  Peninsular  War  they  shaved  the  lot  of  other 
Hcm-combatants.  According  to  De  Martens  a  nsage  had  in 
his  time  grown  np  of  sending  them  back  to  the  enemy,  and 
Kluber  recognises  their  entire  immunity ;  but  as  both  writers 
class  with  them  non-combatants  of  whose  Habiltty  to  captore 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  the  Talue  of  their  cTidence  is  open 
to  question.  More  recently  M.  Heffter  subjects  surgeons 
and  chaplains  to  seizure ;  and  the  American  Instructions  for 
armies  in  the  field,  by  directing  that  they  are  only  to  be 
retained  if  the  commander  of  the  army  capturing  them  has 
need  of  their  services,  render  their  dismissal  a  matter  of  graced 

of  adherenoe  to  the  BeeUurstion  of  Paris,  that  Uie  VMge  of  cafiiariBg  aaUonliAd 
been  invariable,  that  the  mercantile  marine  of  a  nation,  apart  from  any  qneation 
of  priyateering,  is  capable  of  being  transfonned  at  will  into  an  instrument  of 
war,  and  that  in  countries  where,  as  in  Grermanj,  all  seaftiring  men  are  subject 
to  oonsoription  for  the  navy  of  the  state,  the  reaeona  for  capture  are  of  donUe 
force  (D*Angeberg,  Nos.  580,  6^  813,  8a6,  911).  Count  Btamarck  ezeeuted 
his  threat  to  use  reprisals,  and  sent  Frenchmen  of  local  importance  as  priaoofira 
to  Bremen  in  a  number  equal  to  that  of  the  eaptaans  of  merehaatmen  who  wera 
detained  in  Franee.  The  pretension  of  Count  Bismarck  to  create  an  inter- 
national rule  by  his  simple  fiat  need  scarcely  be  treated  serioualy,  but  it  ia 
a  matter  for  indignation  that  he  should  attempt  to  prevent  an  adTersaiy  from 
acting  within  his  undoubted  rights  by  means  which  are  reserved  to  punish 
and  to  brand  violations  of  law. 

^  Moeer,  iz»  ii.  355  and  26a  Cartel  of  ocdiaBge  between  Engiand  and 
France  in  1798,  De  Martens,  Bee.  vi.  498.  In  some  eases  doctors,  surgeons, 
and  their  assistants  were  returned  without  ransom  long  before  any  usage  in 
their  fisvour  had  begun  to  be  firmed.  So  &r  back  as  1673  a  provision  to  this 
effect  was  made  in  a  cartel  between  France  and  the  United  Provinces,  Dumont^ 
vil.  i.  331 ;  and  a  like  indulgence  is  stipulated  for  in  the  Anglo-IVenbh  Cartel 
of  1780,  De  Martens,  Bea  iii.  306.  De  Martens,  Pf^ois,  f  376;  Kluber, 
i  347 ;  Heffter,  $  136 :  American  Inst.,  art.  53.  On  Massena  assuming  com- 
uand  of  the  army  of  Portagal,  Lord  Wellington  proposed  4hat  surgeona  and 
oflSeers  of  other  civil  departments  should,  if  captured,  be  returned.  At  the 
moment  an  arrangement  to  this  effect  was  believed  by  the  Frandi  to  be  oon* 
traiy  to  their  interests,  and  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  suggestion ;  but  after 
the  seisure  by  Colonel  Trant  of  the  whole  of  the  Frendi  hospitals  at  Coimbra, 
the  same  proposal  was  made  by  Massena  in  his  tun.    It  does  not  appear 
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On  the  whole  it  may  be  eoncladed  that  bb  the  C<mventioa  of  PART  ni. 
Genera  is  not  jet  nnzrenally  bindings  belligerently  who  are  °°^'°' 
imletteied  as  respects  tiieir  enemy  by  its  obligations,  still  have 
the  right  to  treat  his  medieal  staff  as  prisoners  of  war, 

§  13a.  Tbe  rights  possessed  by  a  belligerent  over  his  Treatment 
prisoners  under  tiie  modem  customs  of  war  ara  defined  by^o^^ 
Ihe  same  role^  that  more  than  necessary  violaMSe  must  not  be 
iised,  which  onght  to  govern  him  in  all  his  rdations  witli  his 
enemy.  The  seizure  of  a  prisoner  ie  the  seiasnre  of  a  certain 
pcftion  of  the  resoareee  of  the  enemy,  and  whatever  is  needed 
to  derive  the  latter  of  his  resoorces  during  the  continnanoe 
of  the  war  may  be  done ;  a  prisoner  theref(»re  may  be  sub« 
jected  to  such  regalations  and  confined  with  such  rigour  as 
is  necessary  for  his  safe  custody.  Beyond  this  point  or  for 
any  other  object  no  severity  is  permissible.  The  enemy  has 
been,  captured  while  performing  a  legal  aot^  and  his  im-» 
prisonment  cannot  consequently  be  penal. 

By  the  practice  which  is  founded  on  these  principles 
prisoners  are  usually  interned  in  a  fortress,  bajrrack^  or  camp, 
where  they  enjoy  a  qualified  liberty,  and  imprisonment  in  the 
fbU  sense  of  the  word  is  only  permissible  under  exceptional 
drcnmstances,  as  after  an  attempt  to  esciqie,  or  if  there  is 
reason  to  expect  that  an  attempt  to  escape  will  be  made^. 
If  a  prisoner  endeavours  to  escape,  he  may  be  killed  during 
his  flighty  but  if  recaptured  he  cannot  be  punished,  except  by 
confinement  sufiBciently  severe  to  prevent  the  chance  of  escape, 

whttiuBt  under  the  thfln'oirenmtiaiioeB  Lord  WeUiiigton  would  have  acceded 
to  it,  a§  belbre  any  answer  could  be  giyen  it  became  known  that  an  arrange- 
meat  had  been  made  between  the  English  and  French  goTemments  for  a 
geaeral  exchange.    Wellington  Despatches^  yfL  591. 

^  Yotmeriy  a  hanher  practice  obtained.  Daring  the  wan  of  Independenoa 
and  of  the  Frenah  Berolntion  and  Empire^  prisoners  of  war  were  often  kept 
<m  board  sfa^,  and  sometimes  in  common  gaols.  At  a  reonoter  period  they 
vers  sttU  worse  treated, — ^prisoners  were  not  only  sent  to  the  galleys^  bnt 
vers  kept  there  after  the  termination  of  war.  In  1630  it  was  stipulated 
between  ISn^aokd  and  Spain  that  this  should  not  be  done,  and  the  practice 
dees  not  seem  to  have  been  wholly  abandoned  till  near  the  end  of  the  seyen- 
teenth  century. 
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PABTIIL  because  the  fact  of  surrender  as  prisoner  of  war  is  not  under- 
^^^'  °'  stood  to  imply  any  promise  to  remain  in  captivity  ^    A  belli- 
gerent may  however  exact  obedience  to  rules  necessaiy  for 
safe  custody  under  the  sanction  of  punishment,  and  he  also 
has  the  right  of  punishing  in  order  to  maintain  discipline. 

Prisoners  are  fed  and  clothed  at  the  expense  of  the  state 
which  holds  them  in  captivity,  and  they  sometimes  aLso 
receive  an  allowance  of  money  ^,  The  expenses  thus  incurred 
may  be  recouped  by  their  employment  on  work  suited  to 
their  grade  and  social  position ;  provided  that  such  work  has 
no  direct  relation  ^to  the  war^.  Prisoners  are  themselves 
allowed  to  work  for  hire  on  their  own  account,  subject  to 

>  Blimtsehlit  i  607 ;  Amer.  ^Ins^  art.  77.  The  French  Official  Manoal 
(p.  77),  the  Project  of  Declaration  of  Bnusela  (art.  a8),  and  the  Mannal  of 
the  Institiite  (art.  68),  subject  a  prisoner  of  war  to  dieciplinaJT'  pnniahment 
fbr  attempting  to  escape. 

'  It  was  formerly  the  cnstom'lbr.eabh  state  to  pay  the  cost  of  tie  main- 
tenance of  its  prisoners  in  the  enemy's  oonntry,  and  when  advances  were 
made  by  the  enemy  for  the  subsistence  of  the  prisoners,  accounts  were  some- 
tMnes  balanced  from  time  to  time  during  the  war,  and  sometimes  at  its  tenni- 
nation.  Seyeral  treaties^  e.g.  those  of  Paris,  1763  (De  Martens,  Bee  L  108), 
Versailles  (Be  Martens,  Beo.  iii.  508),  between  England  and  the  United  Pro- 
Tinces,  1783  (ib.  516),  of  Amiens  in  1803  (id.  yii.  405),  of  Paris  in  1814 
(NouT.  Bee.  ii.  16),  of  Ghent  between  England  and  the  United  States  in  1814 
(ib.  78),  and  that  between  the  United  States  and  Prussia  in  1785  (Bee. 
iv.  47)^contain  stipulations  for  repayment  of  the  amount  expended  on 
either  side.  See  also  Moser,  Versuch,  Ix.  iL  373,  and  WolfT,  Jua  QtAr 
tium,  (  816. 

Under  the  more  modem  practice  each  state  maintains  the  prisoners 
a^ured  by  it.  Comp.  Bluntschli  (§  605),  Calyo  ((  1857),  the  proposed 
Declaration  of  Brussels  (art.  37),  and  the  Manual  of  the  Institute  (art.  69). 
In  1793  the  French  National  Gonyention  decreed  that  prisonefs  should  be 
given  the  pay  of  a  corresponding  rank  in  the  French  service  (De  Martens^ 
Beo.  v.  370).  During  the  war  of  1870  France  paid  to  officers  from  £4  to 
£13  lof.  per  month  according  to  their  rank,  and  to  private  soldiers  7*50  o.  per 
day.  Germany  was  not  so  HbenJ;  privates  received  nothings  and  officers 
from  £1  1 6s.  to  £3  15s.  per  month.    (D*Angeberg,  No.  694.) 

'  KltLber,  (  349;  Hefiter,  (  129;  Manuel  de  Droit  Int.  k l*Usage  dea.  Off! 
de  TArm^  de  Terre^  74;  Amer.  Inst,  art.  76;  Project  of  DeelaAtion  of 
Brussels,  art  35 ;  Manual  of  the  Institute,  arts.  71-3.  Bluntschli  ((  608) 
would  allow  the  employment  of  prisoners  on  any  woric  which  has  not  an  'im- 
mediate' relation  to  the  war;  they  may  be  used  to  oonstruct  forti6oations 
'  pendant  que  la  lutte  est  enoore  doign^*    He  appears  to  stand  aloma. 
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Bach  r^alations  as  the  military  authorities  may  make.  InPABTllI. 
principle  the  right  of  the  captor  appears  to  be  sufficiently  just>  chapji. 
and  labour  is  obviously  better  for  the  health  of  the  men  than 
is  unoccupied  leisure  in  a  confined  space;  but  it  might  be 
wished  that  their  privilege  were  held  to  overrule  the  right  of 
the  enemy,  so  that  they  could  only  be^compidsorily  employed 
in  default  of  work  yielding  profit  to  themselves. 

§  133.  Prisoners  are  often  released  from  confinement  oriHsmiiMa 
are  dismissed  to  their  own  country  on  pledging  their  parole^  ^^^  ^ 
or  word  of  honour,  to  observe  condition  which  render  themP*^^ 
innocuous  to  their  enemy.    They  are  allowed  to  live  freely 
within  a  specified  district  on  undertaking  not  to  pass  the 
assigned  bounds,  or  they  return  home  on  giving  their  word 
not  to  serve  against. the  ^ptor  for  a  stated. time  enduring 
the  continuance  of  the  war. 

The  release  of  prisoners  in  this  manner  is  nt>t  necessarily 
an  act  of  grace  on  the  part  of  the  captor ;  for  it  may  often 
occur  that  his  willingness  to  parol  them  may  be  caused  by 
motives  of  convenience  or  by  serious  political  or  military 
reasons.  Henee  prisoners  cannot  be  forced  to  give  their 
parole,  and  their  dismissal  with  a- simple  declaration  by  the 
enemy  that  they  are  paroled  affects  them  with  no  obligation. 
So  also  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates^  who  are  not 
supposed  to  be  able  to  judge  of  the  manner  in  which  their 
acceptance  of  freedom  upon  parole  may  touch  the  interests  of 
their  country,  are  not  allowed  to  pledge  themselves,  except 
through  an  officer,  and  even  officers^  so  long  as  a  superior 
is  within  reach,  can  only  give  their  word  with  his  permission. 
Finally,  the  government  of  the  state  to  which  the  prisoners 
belong  may  refuse  to  confirm  the  agreement,  when  made; 
and  if  this  is  done  they  are  bound  to  return  to  captivity,  and 
their  government  is  equally  bound  to  permit^  or -if  necessary 
to  enable,  them  to  do  so. 

The  terms  upon  which  prisoners  may  be  paroled  are 
naturally  defined  by  the  character  of  the  rights  which  their 
captor  possesses  over  them.    By  keeping  them  in  confine- 
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PABTni.ment  lie  maj  preyent  them  from  rendering  service  to  their 
^"^'°'  fitate  until  after  the  conclusion  of  peace.  He  maj  therefore 
in  strictneas  require  them  to  abstain  not  only  from  acts 
connected  with  the  war,  but  also  from  engaging  in  any  public 
employment.  Generally  however  a  belligerent  contents  him- 
self with  a  pledge  that  his  prisoner,  unless  exchanged,  will 
not  serve  during  the  existing  war  against  the  captor  or  hia 
allies  engaged  in  the  same  war.  This  pledge  is  understood 
to  refer  only  to  active  service  in  the  field,  and  does  not 
therefore  debar  prisoners  from  performing  military  duties  of 
any  kind  at  jdaces  not  within  the  seat  of  actual  hostilities, 
notwithstanding  that  the  services  thus  rendered  may  have 
a  direct  effect  in  increasing  the  power  of  the  country  for 
resistance  ox  aggression.  Thus  parched  prisoners  may  raise 
and  drill  recruits,  they  may  fortify  places  not  yet  within  the 
scope  of  military  operations,  and  they  may  be  employed  in  the 
administrative  departments  of  the  army  away  from  tiie  seat  of 
war.  As  the  right  of  a  belligerent  over  his  prisoners  is  limited 
to  the  bare  power  of  keeping  them  in  safe  custody  for  the 
duration  of  the  war,  he  cannot  in  paroling  them  make  stipula- 
tions which  are  inconsistent  with  their  duties  as  subjects,  or 
which  shall  continue  to  operate  after  the  conclusion  of  peace. 
Thus  if  prisoners  are  liberated  on  condition  of  not  serving 
during  a  specified  period^  before  the  end  of  which  peace  is 
concluded  and  hostilities  again  break  out,  they  enter  upon  the 
fresh  war  discharged  from  obligation  to  tiie  enemy. 

A  prisoner  who  violates  the  conditions  upon  which  he  has 
been  paroled  is  punishable  with  death  if  he  falls  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  before  the  termination  of  the  war^. 

§  134.  Prisoners  may  acquire  their  definitive  freedom 
during  the  continuance  of  war  either  by  ransom  or  exdiange. 

*  Yattel,  liv.  iiL  chap.  vili.  §  151 ;  MoBer,  Versuoli,  ix.  ii.  369 ;  De  Marteofl, 
Pr^s,  §  375;  Amerioan  Instruct.  §  119-33;  BlmttBohli,  (617-16;  IVoject 
of  Declaration  of  BroanlB,  arts.  31-3. 

The  practice  of  paroling  troops  for  a  specified  period  was  common  in  the 
eighteenth  century ;  it  is  now  usual  to  require  an  engagement  not  to  serve 
during  the  duration  of  the  war. 
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When    the    Earopean    Dations,   under    the    influence    ofPABTlii. 

OHAP   II 

Christiamiy,  desisted  from  reducing  their  prisoners  to  slavery,  — L  ' 
thfiy  preserved  a  remnant  of  the  ideas  which  they  had  before  l^wwom. 
held,  and  regarded  the  individual  captor  as  acquiring  a  right 
to  get  SQch  profit  by  way  of  ransom  oat  of  his  prisoner  as 
tiie  prospect  of  indefinite  captivit^  would  enable  him  to 
eiact*  So  loDg  as  armies  were  composed  of  feudal  levies  or 
of  condottieri  this  practice  remained  nearly  undisturbed,  and 
it  only  so  fiir  changed  tiiat  prisoners  of  great  importance 
became  the  property  of  the  sovereign,  and  that  the  snms 
payaUe,  which  were  at  first  dependent  on  agreement  in 
eadi  case,  gradually  became  settled  by  usage  according  to  a 
tolerably  definite  scale  ^.  But  in  proportion  as  royal  armies 
took  the  place  of  the  earlier  fonoos  of  levies,  the  sovereign 
who  paid  his  soldiers  took  to  himself  the  right  of  dealing 
with  their  prisoners  in  the  manner  best  suited  to  his  in- 
terestsL  Under  the  practice  which  thus  became  established 
in  the  seventeenth  centuiy,  one  mode  of  liberation  continued 

*  Edwaird  in  waa  amongit  the  firgt^.  if  not  the  Gnt,  to  take  prisonen 
of  eoiueqneiioe  oat  of  the  hands  of  their  captors.  He  waa  obliged  however  to 
boy  them.  (Lingaid,  Hist,  of  England,  toL  ir.  107.)  Before  the  end  of  the 
tttteoith  century  it  had  become  an  '  old  euatam '  in  England,  France,  and 
^ain,  that  dnkee,  eaila,  barona,  or  other  peraona  magni  nominU,  should 
bdong  to  the  king  (Ajala^  De  Jure  et  Off.  Bell.  $  a;).  The  private  interest 
of  <he  actual  captor  however  in  prisoners  of  inferior  rank  died  out  veiy  slowly, 
from  a  Proclamation  of  Charles  I,  of  July  23,  i6a8,  it  aeema  that  at  that 
time  it  had  not  wholly  disappeared  in  England ;  prisoners  bronght  into  the 
kingdom  by  private  men  were  to  be  kept  in  prison  at  the  charge  of  the  captors, 
BBtil  diej  oonld  be  delivered  by  way  of  exchange  or  otherwise  (Bymer, 
F<edBi%  viii.  ii.  270). 

Gostavns  Adolphns  reserved  to  himself  all  prisoners  of  note  taken  by  his 
trocpa,  and  recompensed  the  captor  'according  to  the  quality  of  the  person,* 
but  left  the  prisoners  of  inferior  rank  to  the  takers,  subject  to  the  proviso  that 
they  should  not  be  ransomed  without  the  leave  of  a  general  oflScer.  The 
Swedieh  Biaoipline  (Lond.  1633),  art.  zoi.  Alberioua  Gentilis  (De  Jure  Belli, 
lib.  il  c  15)  and  Grotius  (De  Jure  Belli  et  Paois,  lib.  iit  e.  ziv.  %  9)  mention 
ates  of  lanaom  customary  in  their  day ;  the  fonner  stating  the  amount  as  the 
squivalent  of  the  annual  pay  or  inoosne  and  pay  of  the  prisoner,  the  latter  aa 
tlie  equivalent  of  three  months'  or  a  month*a  pay,  according  aa  it  would  aeem 
to  the  prisoner's  rank.  Probably  Gentilis  is  speaking  only  of  prisoners  of 
n^erior,  and  Gtrotina  of  those  of  inferior,  station. 
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PABTin.  to  be  by  ransom,  bat  this  agreement  instead' of  being  personal 
CHAP.  II.  ||^^^«2„2^Q  international^  and  a  common  scale  ander  which  either 
state  should  be  allowed  to  redeem  its  prisoners  was  fixed  by- 
cartel  either  at  the  outbreaking  of  the  war  or  fix>m  time  to 
time  during  its  continuance.  Gradually  this  mode  of  recover- 
ing captive  subjects  becune  alternative  with  or  supplementary 
to  exchange,  and  of  kte*  has  been  00  entirely  superseded 
by  it^  that  ransom  might  almost  be  regarded  as  obsolete, 
were  it  not  that  the  possibility  of  its  employment  is  con- 
templated by  the  American  Instructions  for  Armies  in  the 
Field,  and  that  as  there  is-no  moral  objection  to  the  practice, 
the  convenience  of  particular  belligerents  might  revive  it  at 
any  moment^. 

Exchange.  Exchange  consists  in  iAie  simple  release  of  prisoners  by 
each  of  two  belligerents  in-  consideration  of  the  release  of 
prisoners  captured  by  the  other,  and  takes  place  under  an 
agreement  between  the  respective  governments,  expressed  in 
a  special  form  of  convention  called  a  Cartel  *•  As  belligerente 
have  a  right  to  keep  their  prisoners  till  the  end  of  the  war, 
exchange  is  a  purely  voluntary  arrangement^  made  by  each 
party  for  his  own  convenience ;  it  may  therefore  be  refused 
by  either,  but  if  accepted  it  must  evidentiy  be  based  on  the 
principle  that  equal  values  shall  be  given  and  received. 
Equality  of  value  is  roughly  obtained  by  setting  off  the 
prisoners  against  each  other,  man  by  man  according  to  their 


^  Vattel,  liT.  iii.  ch.  viii.  §  153,  and  eh.  xvii.  |  278-81 ;  American  Insferao- 
tiona,  §  108 ;  Blnntechli,  (  6i(S.  A  Cartel  of  1673  made  between  France  and 
the  United  Provinces  (Dumont,  tu.  i.  231)  provided  for  ranaom  alternatively 
with  exchange ;  and  like  agreements  became  common  from  that  time.  Exam- 
ples of  the  ratea  of  ransom  paid  in  the  eighteenth  century  for  military  officen 
and  soldiers  may  be  seen  in  Moser  (Yersuch,  ix.  ii.  390  and  408),  and  for 
naval  officers  and  sailors  in  De  Martens  (Bee.  iii.  304).  The  Cartel  agreed  to 
between.  England  and  France  in  1780  (id.  iii.  304),  which  provided  for  the 
ransom  of  members  of  the  naval  and  military  forces  of  the  two  nations,  is  the 
latest  instance  of  such  agreements ;  and  since  thai  time  no  prisoners  have 
probably  been  ransomed  except  sailors  captured  in  merchant  vessels  which 
have  sabsequently  been  released  under  a  ransom  bUl. 

'  For  cartels  and  matters  connected  with  themi  see  §  193. 
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grade  or  quality^  or  by  oompensating  for  superiority  of  rankpABTIH. 
by  the  delivery  of  a  certain  nomber  of  inferior  grade.  But  ^"^'°* 
the  principle  of  equality  is  not  fully  satisfied  unless  the 
prisoners  handed  over  on  one  side  are  as  efficient  as  those 
which  are  received  from  the  other:  if  an  officer  is  worth 
several  privates,  so  also  a  disciplined  soldier  is  worth  more 
than  a  man  destitute  of  tiaining,  and  a  healthy  man  more 
than  an  invalid.  A  government  therefore  in  proposing  or 
carrying  out  an  exchange  is  bound  not  to  attempt  to  foist 
upon  its  enemy  prisoners  of  lower  value  than  those  which 
it  obtains  from  him  K 

Some   controversies   have   occurred  which   illustrate   the  Controyer- 
bearing  of  this  rule.    In  1777  an  agreement  for  an  exchange  f^^ 
of  prisoners  was  made  between  Greneral  Washington  and  i*  England 
Sir  W.  Howe,  in  which  it  was  merely  stipulated  that '  officers  United 
should  be  given  for  officers  of  equal  rank,  soldier  for  soldier,  j^^ 
citizen  for  citizen.'    When  the  agreement  came  to  be  carried 
outj  the  Americans  objected  that  'a  great  proportion  of  those 
sent  out '  by  the  English  '  were  not  fit  subjects  of  exchange 
when  released,  and  were  made  so  by  the  severity  of  their 
treatment  and  confinement^  and  therefore  a  deduction  should 
be  made  from  the  list '  to  the  extent  of  the  number  of  non- 
effectives.   Sir  W.  Howe,  while  denying  the  alleged  &ct  of 
severe  treatment,  and  referring  the  bad  state  of  health  of  the 
prisoners  to  the  sickness  which  is  said  to  have  prevailed  in 
the  American  army  at  the  time,  fully  granted  '  that  able  men 
are  not  to  be  required  by  the  party,  who  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  humanityj  through  design,  or  even  neglect  of  reason- 
able and  practicable  care,  shall  have  caused  the  debility  of  the 
prisoners  he  shall  have  to  offer  to  exchange  ^.' 

In  1810  negotiations  for  an  exchange  took  place  between  a.  England 
England  and  France.    At  that  time  43,774  French  soldiers  i^  18:0. 

^  YaMel,  Ut.  iii.  eh.  viii.  §  153;  Amer.  Inatract,  art.  105-6,  109;  Blnnt- 
kUi,  $  613-14 ;  Wheaton,  Mem.  pi.  iv.  ch«  ii.  §  3. 

*  Washington'!  CoiTesp.,  toL  It.  439,  454,  and  Append,  ziii.  and  ziv; 
HoMT,  Yemich,  iz.  iL  391-311. 
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PABTni.and  sailors,  together  with  2,700  Dutch,  Danes,  and  Russians 

L     were  prisoners  in  England.    Franee  on.  her  part  conld  only 

offer  1 1,458  efiScient  English,  but  she  also  held  in  custody  500 
civilian  *  detenus,'  and  38,355  Spaniards.  The  English  govern- 
ment proposed  an  exchange  of  English  as  against  French 
only;  but  the  Emperor  demanded  that  as  the  Spaniards 
were  the  allies  of  England  they  should  be  exchanged 
against  French  on  like  terms  with  the  English,  and  pari 
passu  with  them  so  far  that  for  every  three  Frenchmen  ex- 
changed one  Englishman  and  two  Spaniards  should  be  handed 
over.  The  difference  of  quality  between  English  or  French 
soldiers  and  Spanish  troops  rendered  the  pretension  that  all 
should  be  exchanged  on  equal  terms  an  absurd  one,  and  the 
British  government  refiised  at  first  to  admit  it.  Afterwards 
in  their  anxiety  to  procure  the  release  of  the  civilians  detained 
in  Franee  they  consented  to  a  general  exchange ;  making  it 
only  a  condition  of  the  agreement  that  the  exchange  should 
begin  with  the  release  of  the  English  against  iin  equivalent 
number  of  Frenchmen.  Their  caution  was  justified  by  the 
condition  being  rejected,  and  the  negotiations  consequently 
fell  through  K 

It  is  the  usage  that  in  the  absence  of  express  stipulation 
exchanged  prisoners  must  not  take  part  in  the  existing 
war*. 

Under  an  old  custom  chaplains  and  members  of  the  medical 

staff  are  given  up  on  an  exchange  taking  place  without 

equivalents  being  demanded  ^. 

Rigktflof       §  ^35*  -^  belligerent,  besides  having  the  rights  over  his 

^t  Mid   ^^®°ay^  which  flow  directly  from  the  right  to  attack,  possesses 

B^ourity.    also  the  right  of  punishing  persons  who  have  violated  the 

laws  of  war,  if  they  afterwards  fall   into   his    hands,    of 

^  CoTTeBp.  de  Nap.  i.  zzi.  69;  Ann.  B^gisier  for  181 1,  p.  76. 

>  Blnntidhli,  {  613. 

*  For  example!  of  early  oartelB  in  which  siipalations  for  such  Bazrender  ar» 
contained,  see  Domont,  vii  i.  331 ;  Pelet,  Mem.  Milit.  reUti&  k  1*  8110c. 
D^Eipagne,  iii.  778;  Moeer,  ix.  ii.  397  and  418. 
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puniahing  innooent  penons  by  vmy  of  reprisal  for  Tiolations  part  III. 
of  bw  committed  by  otheis,  and  of  seizing  and  keeping  °°^'°' 
ncm-combataiitf  as  hostages  for  the   purpose   of  enabling 
himself  to  give  effect  without  embarrassment  to  his  rights 
of  war. 

To  the  exercise  of  the  first  of  the  above-mentioned  rights  no  Ptmish- 
objection  oan  be  felt  so  bng  as  the  belligerent  confines  himself  "^^  ' 
to  pnnishing  breaches  of  nniyersally  acknowledged  laws.  Per- 
sons convieted  of  poisoning  wells,  of  assassination^  of  maraud- 
ing, of  the  use  of  a  flag  of  truce  to  obtain  information,  or  of 
employing  weapons  forbidden  on  the  groimd  of  the  needless 
snflbring  caused  by  them,  may  be  abandoned  without  hesi- 
tation to  ihe  fitte  which  they  deserve.  When  however  the 
act  done  is  not  universally  thought  to  be  illegitimate,  and  the 
aeensed  person  may  therefore  be  guiltless  of  intention  to 
violate  the  laws  of  war,  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  a  belli- 
gerent is  justified  in  enforcing  his  own  views  to  any  degree, 
and  unquestionably  he  ought  as  much  as  possible  to  avoid 
infiieting  the  penalty  of  death,  or  any  punishment  of  a 
diigiaoeful  kind.  In  1870  the  Germans  issued  a  proclama- 
tion under  which  French  combatants,  not  possessing  the 
distinguishing  marks  considered  by  their  enemy  to  be  neces- 
sary^ were  to  be  liable  to  the  penalty  of  deaths  and  in  cases 
in  which  it  was  not  infiicted  were  to  be  condemned  to  penal 
servitude  for  ten  years,  and  to  be  kept  in  Grermany  until  the 
ezpintion  of  the  sentence^.  The  whole  question  by  what 
kind  of  marks  oombatants  should  be  indicated,  and  to  what 
degree  sudi  marks  should  be  conspicuous,  was  at  the  time 
an  open  one ;  if  inadequate  marks  were  used^  they  would  be 
used  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances  under  the  direction 
or  permission  of  the  national  authorities ;  and  the  individual 
WDold  as  a  rule  be  innocent  of  any  intention  to  violate  the 
laws  of  war.    If  the  marks  sanctioned  by  the  French  govem- 

*  Hie  proeUmation  it  g^ven  in  Delerot,  VenaSlles   pendant  TOooapa- 
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PART  III.  ment  were  glaringly  insafficient,  there  might  be  good  reason 
^"^•°'  for  executing  a  few  members  of  its  irregalar  forces  or  for 
condemning  some  to  pemd  servitade  until  the  end  of  the 
war.  Bat  measures  of  this  kind  ought  only  to  be  threatened 
when  disregard  of  the  laws  of  war  on  the'  part  of  an  enemy 
is  clear;  they  ought  only  to  be  carried  out  in  the  last  ex- 
tremity; and  it  can  never  be  legitimate  to  inflict  a  penalty 
extending  beyond  the  duration  of  the  war.  To  do  so  is  to 
conyert  a  deterrent  into  a  punishment  for  crime;  and 
in  such  cases  as  that  in  question  a  crime  cannot  be  com- 
mitted by  the  individual  so  long  as  he  keeps  within  the 
range  of  acts  permitted  by  his  government.  The  case  of 
individuals  who  outstep  this  range  is  of  course  a  wholly 
different  one. 

Bepriml.  Reprisal,  or  the  punishment  of  one  man  for  the  acts  of 
another,  is  a  measure  in  itself  so  repugnant  to  justice,  and 
when  hasty  or  excesdve  is  so  apt  to  increase  rather  than 
abate  the  irregularities  of  a  war,  that^  belligerents  are  uni- 
versally considered  to  be  bound  net  to  resort  to  reprisals 
except  under  the  pressure  of  absolute  necessity »  and  then  not 
by  way  of  revenge,  but  only  in  cases  and  to  the  extent  by 
which  an  enemy  may  be  deterred  from  a  repetition  of  bis 
offence  \ 

Seizure  of  Hostages  are  often  seized  in  order  to  ensure  prompt  pay* 
ment  of  contributions  and  compliance  with  requisitions,  or 
as  a  collateral  security  when  a  vessel  is  released  on  a  ransom 
bill ;  more  rarely  they  are  used  to  guard  against  molestation 
in  a  retreat  and  for  other  like  purposes^.  Under  a  usage 
which  has  long  become  obligatory  it  is  forbidden  to  take 

^  Manuel  de  Droit  Int.  2k  rUsage  des  Off.  de  VArm^e  de  Terre,  15; 
American  Instruct.,  §  27-8,  Manual  of  the  Institute,  art.  86.  See  also  the 
Articles  on  Reprisals  sabmitted  by  the  Russian  Government  to  the  Goof,  of 
Brussels,  Pari.  Papers,  MisoeU.  No.  i.  1875,  p.  109. 

*  Bluntschli,  §  600;  Moeer,  Verauch,  ix.  395,  and  ix.  ii.  458;  Twiss,  ii. 
360 ;  Valin,  Ord.  de  la  Marine,  liv.  iii.  tit.  ix.  art.  19.  The  Gennan  anny 
appears  to  take  hostages  almost  as  a  matter  of  course  when  requisitioning  and 
eren  when  foraging;  Von  Mirus,  HtU&buch  des  EaYalleristen,  a*'  Theil, 
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their  Bvee^  except  dnring  an  attempt  at  escape,  and  tbeyPARTin. 

must  be  treated  in  all  reBpects  as  prisoners  of  war,  ex-     L  * 

eept  that  escape  may  be  guarded  against  by  closer  con- 
finement^. 

Eai».  18.    In  Wdseley'a  Soldier'a  Podcet  Book,  p.  167,  the  Bosuze  of  hostagM 
is  neommended  m  a  meana  of  obtaining  infonnation.    For  hostagei  taken  to 
gnmitee  the  maintenanoe  of  order  in  ooonpled  territory,  see  §  157. 
>  Vattel,  Hy.  ii  oh.  zvi.  §  246-7;  BlnntBohl],  §  600. 


CHAPTER    III. 

BIGHTS  WITH  EESPBCT  TO  THE  PROPERTY 
OP  THE  ENEMY. 

PARTIJL     §  136.  Under  the  old  customs  of  war  a  belligerent  pos- 


OHAP.  in. 


sessed  a  right  to  seize  and  appropriate  all  property  belonging 
JWviaioii  to  an  enemy  state  or  its  subjects,  of  whatever  kind  it  might 
subject,  be,  and  in  any  place  where  acts  of  war  are  permissible. 
Gradually  this  extreme  right  has  been  tempered  by  usage 
under  the  inflopnce  of  the  milder  sentiments  of  recent  times. 
In  a  few  directions  it  has  disappeared;  in  most  it  has  been 
restricted  by  limitations  greater  or  less  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  property  and  the  degree  to  which  its  seizure 
is  possible  or  advantageous  to  the  belligerent.  The  law 
upon  the  subject  therefore  is  broken  up  into  several  distinct 
grQups  of  rules  corresponding  to  the  differences  indicated. 

Those  relating  to  the  appropriation  of  the  ultimate  or 
eminent  property  possessed  by  the  state  in  its  territory  may 
be  put  aside  for  the  moment.  As  such  appropriation  cannot 
be  completed  until  peace  has  been  concluded  or  an  equivalent 
state  of  things  has  been  set  up,  they  will  find  their  proper 
place  in  another  chapter.  The  remaining  rules  may  be  con- 
veniently divided  into  the  heads  of  those  affecting — 

I.  State  property  other  than  ultimate  territorial  property, 
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viz.  mofveables  and  land  and  buildings  in  wlucb  the  immediate pabtiii. 
as  well  as  the  ultimate  property  is  in  the  hands  of  the  state.     *^°^'"°' 

2.  Prirate  property  within  the  territoiy  of  its  owner's  state. 

3.  Priirate  property  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  enemy. 
4*  Private  property  in  places  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of 

any  state. 

§  137.  Behind  the  oostoms  with  respect  to  the  appro- Botigh 
pruition  of  enemy  property,  and  modelling  them  with  toler-p^igperty 
able,  though  not  with  complete   consistency  and  ^access,  "^P^^® 
may  perhaps  be  found  the  principle  that  property  can  bepn^^ioi^ 
appropriated  of  which  immediate  uie  can  be  nutde  for  war- pert j  in- 
like  operatioDS  by  the  belligerent  seizing  it,  or  which  if  it*?^^  * 
resehed  hia  enemy  would  sfcrengthen  the  latter  either  directly  P^^<>^- 
or  indirectly,  but  that  on  the  other  hand  property  not  so 
capable  of  immediate  or  direct  use  or  so  capable  of  strength- 
oiing  the  enemy  is  insusceptible  of  appropriation.    Whether 
this  ia  the  caae  or  not,  tliere  is  at  least  a  rough  corre- 
spondence between  the  principle  and  accepted  practice^  which 
it  may  be  worth,  while  to  keep  in  mind  as  a  sort  of  guide 
to  what  may  or  may  not  be  seized. 

§  138.  As  a  general  rule  the  moveable  property  of  the  state  pro^ 
etete  may  be  appropriated.  Thus  a  belligerent  seizes  ^^^j^f^iji^B 
mvnitions  of  war  and  other  warlike  materials,  ships  of  war 
and  other  government  vessels,  the  treasure  of  the  state  and 
money  in  cheques  or  other  instruments  payable  to  bearer, 
also  the  plant  of  state  railways^  telegraphs,  &ic.  He  levies 
the  taxes  and  customs,  and  after  meeting  the  expenses  of 
administration  in  territory  of  which  he  is  in  hostile  occu- 
pation, he  takes  such  sum  as  may  remain  for  his  own  use^. 

So  far  there  is  no  question.  A  belligerent  either  seizes 
property  already  realised  and  in  the  hands  of  the  state,  or 
property  which  he  may  perhaps  be  considered  to  appropriate 

'  From  the  tozee,  citstomB,  or  other  state  revenneB  which  an  enemy  may 
tak«  for  hii  own  me  mnst  be  ezoepied  any  which  have  been  hypothecated  by 
tli0  state  ia  payment  of  any  loan  contracted  with  foreign  lenders  before  the 
nentof  the  war. 
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PABT  in.  under  a  sort  of  mixed  right,  of  which  it  is  difficnlt  to  dis- 
'  '  entangle  the  elements,  i>artly  as  mone]^  belonging  to  the 
state  when  they  accme  due,  and  partly  as  private  property, 
appropriated  according  to  a  scale  conyeniently  supplied  by 
the  amount  of  existing  taxation.  It  is^  no  doubt,  unsatis- 
factory to  explain  thus  the  latter  kind  of  appropriation ;  and 
it  probably  can  only  be  -accounted  for  logically  by  adopting 
an  inadmissible  doctrine  which  will  be  discujBsed  under  the 
head  of  military  occupation.  The  practice  however  is  settled 
in  favour  of  the  belligerent. 

But  can  he  go  further?  Can  he  substitute  himsdf  for  the 
invaded  state,  and  appropriate  moneys  due  upon  bills  or 
cheques  requiring  endorsement,  or  upon  contract  debts  in  any 
other  form?  Seizure  in  such  case  might  not  be  direct;  it 
might  have  to  be  enforced  through  the  courts,  and  possibly 
through  the  courts  of  a  neutral  state ;  seizure  also  would  not 
be  effected  once  for  all;  upon  the  question  of  its  validity 
or  invalidity  would  depend  whether  the  invaded  state  could 
demand  a  second  (payment  at  a  future  time.  The  matter  is 
therefore  one  of  considerable  importance.  The  majority  of 
writers,  it  would  seem  S  consider  funds  in  the  shape  con- 
templated to  be  amongst  those  which  a  belligerent  can  take. 
The  arguments  of  M.  Hefller  and  Sir  B.  Phillimore  in  a 
contrary  sense  appear  however  to  be  unanswerable.  Accord- 
ing to  them,  incorporeal  things  can  only  be  occupied  by 
actual  possession  of  the  subject  to  which  they  adhere.  When 
territory  is  occupied,  there  are  incorporeal  rights,  such  as 
servitudes,  which  go  with  it  because  they  are  inherent  in 
the  land.  But  the  seizure  of  instruments  or  documents 
representing  debts  has  not  an  analogous  effect.  They  are 
not  the  subject  to  which  the  incorporeal  right  adheres ;  they 
are  merely  the  evidence  that  the  right  exists,  *  or,  so  to  speak, 
the  title-deeds  of  the  obligee.'    The  right  itself  arises  out  of 

>  Heflfter,  §  134.  Power  to  appropriate  reooyerable  er  negotiable  debti  or 
aecmitieB  belongmg  to  the  state  is  xeoQgnifled  hj  the  Manual  of  the  Institiite^ 
art.  50. 
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the  purely  personal  relatioDs  between  the  creditor  and  the  PART  III. 

debtor;  it  inheres  in  the  creditor.     It  is  only  consequently     L 

when  a  belligerent  is  entitled  to  stand  in  the  place  of  his 
enemy  for  all  purposes,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  only  when  complete 
conquest  has  been  made  and  the  identity  of  the  conquered 
state  has  been  lost  in  that  of  the  victor,  that  the  latter  can 
stand  in  its  place  as  a  creditor,  and  gather  in  the  debts  which 
are  owing  to  it^. 

Land  and  buildings  on  the  other  hand  may  not  be  alien-  Land  and 
ated.  They  may  perhaps  be  conceived  of  as  following  the  ^^  °^' 
&te  of  the  territory,  and  as  being  therefore  incapable  of 
passing  during  the  continuance  of  war,  though  as  the  im- 
mediate property  of  the  state  is  distinguishable  from  the 
ultimate  or  eminent  property,  this  view  would  not  be  satis- 
factory ;  and  it  is  more  probable  that  the  custom,  which  has 
now  become  compulsory,  originally  grew  out 'of  the  im- 
possibility of  giving  a  good  title  to  a  purchaser.  Purchase, 
nnlike  the  payment  of  taxes,  is  a  voluntary  act;  the  legi- 
timate government  therefore  in  recovering  possession  is 
obviously  under  no  obligation  to  respect  a  transaction  in 
which  the  buyer  knows  that  he  is  not  dealii^  with  the 
tra6  owner. 

An  occupant  may  however  seize  the  profits  accruing  from 
the  real  property  of  the  state  and  may  make  what  temporary 
use  he  can  of  the  latter,  subject  it  would  seem  to  the  proviso 
that  he  mu^t  net  be  gr^ilty  of  waste  or  devastation.  Thus 
he  can  use  buildings  to  quarter  his  troops  and  ^r  his  .ad- 
ministrative services,  he  receives  rents,  he  can  let  lands  or 
buildings  and  make  other  contracts  with  reference  to  them^ 

^  Heffier  (§  134)  diflcnsses  the  qneBtion  (enely ;  Sir  B.  Phillimore  (pt.  zii. 
d&.  iv)  with  extensive  learning. 

The  Utter  writer  remarks  that  the  jurists  who  ooniider  that  the  seizure  of 
an  instnunent  representing  a  debt  casries  with  it  the  right  to  exact  payment 
frcnn  the  debtor  appear  to  have  been  misled  by  supposed  analogies  of  Roman 
law.  As  in  the  cases  contemplated  by  that  law  intention  to  transfer  the  right 
ia  snpposedy  and  the  instrument  is  understood  to  be  handed  over  as  a  bequest 
or  donation  in  proof  of  the  right,  the  analpgy  is  not  evident. 

C  Q 
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PART  ni.  which  are  good  for  such  time  as  he  is  in  occapaiion,  and  he 

L  '  can  cut  timber  in  the  state  forests;  bat  in  catting  timber, 

for  example,  apart  from  the  local  necessities  of  war,  he  mast 
conform  to  the  forest  regollitions  of  the  country,  or  at  least 
he  must  not  fell  in  a  destructive  manner  so  as  to  diminish 
the  future  annual  productiveness  of  the  forests  \ 
sute  pro-       From  the  operation  of  this  general  right  to  seize  either  the 
tributed  to  totality,  or  the  profits,  of  property  according  to  its  nature 
te*  ^'"of  *^®  excluded  property  vested  in  the  state  but  set  permanently 
hospitals,    apart  for  the  maintenance  of  hospitals,  educational  insti- 
tutions, and  scientific  or  artistic  objects,  and  also  the  produce 
of  rates  and  taxes  of  like  kind  levied  solely  for  local  adminis- 
trative purposes^. 
ArchiyeB,       It  is  also  forbidden  to  seize  judicial  and  other  I^al  docu- 
ments or  archives  and  state  papers,  except,  in  the  last  case^ 
for  specific  objects  connected  with  the  war.    The  retention  of 
such  documents  is  generally  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
community  to  which  they  belong,  but  the  importance  is  as  a 
rule  rather  of  a  social  than  of  a  political  kind ;  their  possession 
by  an  invader,  save  in  the  rare  exception  stated,  is  immaterial 
to  him ;  their  seizure  therefore  constitutes  a  wanton  injury. 
Contents  of     Although  the  matter  is  sometimes  treated  as  being  open 
museums,  ^^  doubt,  there  seems  to  be  no  good  ground  for  permitting 
the  appropriation  of  works  of  art  or  the  contents  of  museums 
or  libraries.    K  any  correspondence  ought  to  exist  between 
the  right  of  appropriation  and  the  utility  of  a  thing  for  the 
purposes  of  war,  it  is  evident  that  the  objects  in  question 
ought  to  be  exempted.    There  is  besides  a  veiy  persistent 

^  In  1870  the  Gennan  goTemment  sold  15,000  oaks  growing  in  the  state 
forests  of  the  Departments  of  the  Meuse  and  the  Meurthe.  After  the  oon- 
elusion  of  peace  the  French  government  seised  those  which  had  not  already 
been  removed.  The  purchasers  appealed  to  the  German  government ;  but 
the  latter,  recognising  that  it  had  exceeded  its  rights^  replied  that  the  matter 
must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  French  Courts,  which  annuHed  the  sale  as 
being  wasteful  and  excessive.    Journal  de  Droit  Int.  Privd.  1874,  p.  126. 

'  Manuel  de  Droit  Int.  ^  TUsage,  &c.,  2*  p^**,  tit.  iv.  ch.  i.  §  i ;  Am.  Inst 
fffts.  31  and  34;  Manual  of  the  Institute,  arts.  53-3 ;  Halleck,  ii.  97 ;  Blunt- 
schli,  I  646,  648. 
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practice  in  their  favour;  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  PART  III. 
the  major  part  of  that  practice  has  been  prompted  by  reasons  ' 
too  narrow  to  support  a  rule  of  exemption  as  things  are  now 
viewed.  "  During  the  eighteenth  century  works  of  art  and 
the  contents  of  collections  were  spared,  as  royal  palaces  were 
spared,  on  the  ground  of  the  personal  courtesy  supposed  to 
be  due  from  one  prince  to  another.  Museums  and  galleries 
are  now  regarded  as  national  property.  The  precedents  af- 
forded by  last  century  are  consequently  scarcely  in  point. 
But  usage  has  remained  unchanged.  Pictures  and  statues 
and  manuscripts  have  not  been  packed  in  the  baggage  of  a 
conqueror,  except  during  the  campaigns  of  the  Revolution 
and  of  the  first  French  Empire.  The  events  which  accom- 
panied the  conclusion  of  peace  in  1815  were  not  of  a  kind 
to  lend  value  to  the  precedents  which  those  campaigns  had 
created.  The  works  of  art  which  had  been  seized  for  the 
galleries  of  Paris  during  the  early  years  of  the  century  were 
restored  to  their  former  owners ;  and  Lord  Castlereagh  in 
suggesting  their  restoration  by  a  note  addressed  to  the  minis- 
ters of  the  allied  powers  on  Sept.  11,  1815,  pointed  out  that 
it  was  a  duty  to  return  them  to  the  countries  to  which  '  they 
of  right  belonged,'  and  stigmatised  the  conduct  of  France  as 
^  a  reproach  to  the  nation  by  which  it  has  been  adopted.'  A 
restoration  efiected  in  consequence  of  this  note  may  be  taken 
to  be  a  solemn  affirmation  of  the  principle  of  exemption  by 
all  the  great  powers  except  France ;  and  if  the  language  of 
the  Declaration  on  the  laws  of  war  proposed  at  the  Conference 
of  Brussels  was  somewhat  ambiguous,  the  discussion  reported 
in  the  Protocols  shows  that  it  was  not  wished  to  reserve  a 
right  of  carrying  off  works  of  art,  but  to  subject  them  to  the 
momentary  requirements  of  military  necessity*. 

^  The  pFBotioe  or  doctrine  of  exemption  is  indicated  or  stated  by  Moeer 
(Versnch,  ix.  i.  159);  De  Martens  (Pr^s,  §  aSo);  Klfiber  (§  ^53);  Calvo 
(I  191 5-1 7).    See  also  Manuel  de  Droit  Int  ^  TUsage  &c.  p.  119. 

Sir  T.  Twiss  (§  68)  also  seems  to  hold  that  public  ooUectionB  are  exempt 
from  capture,  and  quotes  a  case  in  which  a  coUection  of  Italian  paintings  and 

C  C  ^ 
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PART  III.     Finally,  vessels  engaged  in  exploration  or  scieDtific  dis- 
— L  *  covery  are  granted  immunity  from  capture.    The  usage  began 
^MTOd  •  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  century  when  Bougainville  and  La  P^rouse  appear 
Bcicntific    to  have  been  furnished  with  safe-conducts  to  protect  them  in 
the  event  of  war  breaking  out  during  their  voyage,  and  the 
French  government  in   1776  ordered  all  men  of  war  and 
privateers  to  treat  Captain  Cook  as  a  neutral  so  long  as  he 
abstained  from  ^acts  of  hostility.    During  the  present  century 
there  have  been  several  occasions  on  which  there  has  been 
reason  for  behaving  in  a  like  manner,  and  on  which  accord- 
ingly vessels   have   been   furnished   with   protections.    The 
most  recent  of  these  was  the  despatch  of  the  Austrian  corvette 
Novara  on  a  scientific  expedition  in  1859^ 
Private  §  139.   Of  the  private   property  found  by  a  belligerent 

I^Ain'Sie  ^^t^Jii^  the  territory  of  his  enemy,  property  in  land  and  houses, 
temtory  including  property  in  them  held  by  others  than  their  absolute 
owner*B  owners,  was  very  early  regarded  as  exempt  from  appropria* 
Land  Ac    *^^°'    '^^^  exemption  was  no  doubt  determined  by  reasons 

prints  taken  by  a  British  yeesel  on  its  paeaage  from  Italy  to  the  United  States 
in  1 81  a  was  restored  to  the  Academy  of  Arts  at  Philadelphia  on  the  ground 
that  '  the  arts  and  sciences  are  considered  not  as  the  pecnlinm  of  this  or  that 
nation,  but  as  the  property  of  mankind  at  large,  and*as  belonging  to  the  oom- 
mon  interests  of  the  whole  species ;  and  that  the  restitution  of  such  property 
to  the  claimants  would  be  in  conformity  with  the  Law  of  Nations,  as  practised 
by  all  oiyilised  countries.*  For  the  documents  relating  to  the  restoration  of 
the  works  of  art  in  Paris  in  181 5  to  their  former  owners,  see  De  MartenSy 
NouY.  Bee  ii.  631-44;  in  one  of  the  despatches  there  giyen  the  Duke  of 
WeHington  speaks  of  the  French  appropriations  as  haying  been  'contrary  to 
the  practice  of  civilised  war.' 

Vattel  and  HeflfVer  take  no  notice  of  the  matter;  Wheaton  (pt.  It.  eh.  ii. 
§  6)  refrains  from  giving  any  opinion  of  his  own. 

Halleck  (ii.  104)  and  Bluntschli  ($651)  consider  that  the  immunity  of  works 
of  art  and  like  objects  is  not  obligatory  on  a  beUigerent.  Sir  Samuel  RomiUy's 
speech  of  February  20,  1816,  which  is  aometimes  quoted  in  favour  of  this  view, 
merely  objects  to  the  restitution  made  by  the  allies  that  the  most  valuable  of 
the  works  of  art  seized  by  the  French  had  been  secured  to  them  by  treaty 
stipulations,  and  that  the  allies  had  no  right  to  override  treaties  made  between 
France  and  other  states  by  unilateral  acts  of  their  own.  This  contention  may 
be  well  founded  enough,  but  of  course  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  pxinoiple 
in  question.    Hansard,  zzxiii.  759. 

^  Halleck,  ii.  149;  Calvo,  §  3056. 
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mach  the  same  as  those  which  have  been  suggested  as  part  III. 
accoaDting  for  the  prohibition  to  alienate  state  domains.  ^^'  "'* 
Iiand  being  immoTeable,  its  fate  was  necessarily  attendant 
on  the  nltimate  issue  of  hostilities;  an  invader  could  not 
be  reasonably  sure  of  continued  possession  for  himself^  nor 
eonld  he  give  a  firm  title  to  ar purchaser^,  and  these  impossi- 
bilities re-acted  upon  his  mind  so  as  to  prevent  him  from 
feeling  justified  in  asserting  the  land  to  be  hisw 

Personal  property  on  the  other  hand,  until  a  late  period,  Personal 
consisted  mainly  in  the  produce  of  the  soil,  merchandise,  '^'^^^ 
coin,  and  moveables  of  value.  It  was  therefore  of  such  kind 
that  much  of  it  being  intended  to  be  destroyed  in  the  natural 
oonxse  of  use,  an  invader  could  render  his  ownership  effective 
by  consuming  the  captured  objects,  and  i  that  all  of  it  was 
capable  of  being  removed  to  a  place  of  safety  whither  it 
mi^ht  reasonably  be  supposed  that  its  owner  would  be  unable 
to  follow  it.  Hence  personal  property  remained  exposed  to 
appropriation  by  an  enemy ;  and  so  late  as  the  seventeenth 
century,  armies  lived  wholly  upon  the  countries  which  they 
invaded,  and  swept  away  what  they  could  not  eat  by  the 
exercise  of  indiscriminate  pillage.  But  gradually  the  harsh- 
ness of  usage  was  softened^  partly  from  an  increase  of  humane 
feeling,  partly  for  the  selfish  advantage  of  belligerents,  who 
saw  that  the  efficiency  of  their  soldiers  was-  diminished  by 
the  looseness  of  discipline  inseparable  from  marauding  habits, 
and  who  found,  when  war  became  systematic,  that  their  own 
operations  were  embarrassed  in  countries  of  which  the  resources 
were  destroyed.  A  custom  grew  of  allowing  the  inhabitants 
of  a  district  to  buy  immunity  from  plunder  by  the  payment  of 
a  sum  of  money  agreed  upon  between  them  and  the  invader^, 

*  BoCli  the  Swedes  and  ImperialistB  commonly  admitted  towns  to  ransom 
daring  tlie  Thirty  Years*  War ;  see  the  cases,  e.g.,  of  Munich,  Wnrtzburg, 
Freisingen,  and  Bothenbnrg,  which  paid  contributions  to  the  Swedes,  and 
thoee  of  Bjldesheim,  Spires,  Bayreuth,  and  Altenbnrg,  to  the  Imperialists. 
Swedish  InteU.  pts.  ii.  and  iii.  From  the  Army  Regulations  of  Gustavas 
Adolphiu  may  be  seen  the  intimate  connection  between  the  restriction  of 
pCUage  and  the  sense  of  its  bad  effect  on  the  efficiency  of  the  soldiery.    '  They 
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PART  III.  and  by  furnisliing  him  with  specified  quantities  of  articles 
^^'  ^^  required  for  the  use  of  his  army ;  and  this  custom  has  since 
hardened  into  a  definite  usage^  so  that  the  seizure  of  move- 
ables or  other  personal  property  in  its  bare  form  has,  except 
in  a  TCiy  few  cases,  become  illegal. 

The  former  custom  of  pillage  was  the  most  brutal  among 
the  recognised  usages  of  war.  The  suffering  which  directly 
attended  it  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  advantages  gained 
by  the  belligerent  applying  it ;  and  it  opened  the  way  to  acts 
which  shocked  every  feeling  of  humanity.  In  the  modem 
usage  however,  so  long  as  it  is  not  too  harshly  enforced,  there 
is  little  to  object  to.  As  the  contributions  and  requisitions 
which  are  the  equivalents  of  compositions  for  pillage  are 
generally  levied  through  the  authorities  who  represent  the 
population,  their  incidence  can  be  regulated ;  they  are  more- 
over unaccompanied  by  the  capricious  cruelty  of  a  bombard- 
ment, or  the  ruin  which  marks  a  field  of  battle.  If  therrfore 
they  are  compared,  not  merely  with  universal  pillage,  but 
with  more  than  one  of  the  necessary  practices  of  war,  they 
will  be  seen  to  be  relatively  merciful.  At  the  same  time  if 
they  are  imposed  through  a  considerable  space  of  territory, 
they  touch  a  larger  proportion  of  the  population  than  is 
individually  reached  by  most  warlike  measures,  and  they 
therefore  not  only  apply  a  severe  local  stress,  but  tend,  more 
than  evils  felt  within  a  narrower  range,  to  indispose  the  enemy 
to  continue  hostilities. 


that  pillage  or  steale  eyther  in  our  land  or  in  the  enemies  or  from  any  of  them 
that  come  to  famish  our  leaguer  or  strength,  without  leave,  shall  be  punisht 
for  it  as  for  other  theft.  If  it  so  please  God  that  we  beate  the  enemy  either 
in  the  field  or  in  his  leaguer  then  shall  every  man  foUow  the  ohaoe  of  the 
enemies;  and  no  man  give  himself  to  fall  upon  the  piUage,  so  long  as  it 
is  possible  to  follow  the  enemy,  and  nntiU  such  time  as  he  be  assuredly  beaten. 
Which  done  then  may  their  quarters  be  fiJlen  upon,  every  man  taking  what 
he  findeth  in  his  owne  quarter.*  The  Swedish  Disdpline,  London,  163a,  p.  56. 
It  would  seem  that  as  a  general  rule  pillage  was  only  permitted  in  the  Swedish 
army  after  a  battle  or  the  capture  of  a  town;  the  Swedish  soldiers  however 
were  at  that  time  &r  better  organised  and  disciplined  than  those  of  any  other 
country,  and  the  habits  of  the  Imperialists  were  very  difierent. 
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§  140.  The  regulated  seizure  of  private  property  is  efiPected  PART  III. 

by  the  levy  of  contributions  and  requisitions.     Contributions     L 

are  such  payments  in  money  as  exceed  the  produce  of  the^^^^"^^- 
taxes,  which,  as  has  been  already  seen,  are  appropriated  asrequisi- 
public  property.    Requisitions  consist  in  the  render  of  articles  *^^°'' 
needed  by  the  army  for  consumption  or  temporary  use,  such 
as  food  for  men  and  animals^  and  clothes,  waggons,  horses, 
railway  material,  boats,  and  other  means  of  transport,  and  of 
the  compulsory  labour^  whether  gratuitous  or  otherwise,  of 
workmen  to  make  roads,  to  drive  carts,  and  for  other  such 
iervices^.    The  amount  both  of  contributions  and  requisitions 
is  fixed  at  the  will  of  the  invader^;  the  commander  of  any 
detached  body  of  troops  being  authorised  under  the  usual 

^  It  IB  ooDstantly  said,  apparentl j  on  the  anthority  only  of  De  Garden,  that 
the  tenn  'requisition,'  and  the  mode  of  appropriation  signified  by  it,  were 
botii  invented  by  Washington.  The  term  may  very  possibly  have  been 
invented  by  him,  bat  the  praotioe  is  of  much  older  date.  Indeed,  considering 
the  difficnlties  of  transport  befbre  his  time,  requisitions  were  most  likely  larger 
during  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  centory  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
employed  than  they  now  are.  The  use  of  the  word  contribution  to 
I  both  oontributionB  and  requisitions  has  tended  to  keep  the  fact  that 
the  latter  were  exacted  from  becoming  prominent;  but  there  are  plenty 
of  pnwmges  in  despatches  and  military  memoirs  in  which  the  context  shows 
that  the  word  contribution  is  used  of  contributions  in  kind,  that  is  to  say  of 
detominate  quantities  of  specified  articles  furnished  on  the  demand  of  an 
enemy  by  a  given  place  or  district.  Not  infrequently  the  levy  of  requisitions 
IS  plainly  stated ;  and  their  systematic  use  is  prescribed  by  Frederic  II.  '  If 
sot  army  is  in  winter  quarters  in  an  enemy's  country,'  he  says,  'the  soldiers 
receive  gratis  bread,  meat,  and  beer,  which  are  furmshed  by  the  country.'  A 
few  lines  further  on  he  adds  that  'the  enemy  country  is  bound  to  supply 
hones  for  the  artillery,  munitions  of  war,  and  provisions,  and  to  make  up  any 
deficiency  in  money.'  Les  Frindpes  G^n^raux  de  la  Guerre,  (Euv.  xxviii.  91. 
Comp.  Moeer,  Yezsuch,  ix.  i.  378. 

'  Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  custom  of  making  bargains 
^th  towns  or  districts  by  way  of  compounding  for  pillage  seems  to  have  been 
changed  into  one  under  which  belligerent  sovereigns  at  the  commencement  of 
war  made  arrangements  with  each  other  limiting  the  amount  of  the  contribu- 
tions which  should  be  levied  in  their  respective  territories  on  invasion  taking 
plaoe^  and  fixing  the  conditions  under  which  they  should  be  imposed  (Yattel, 
fiv.  iii.  ch.  ix.  $  165);  but  in  the  eighteenth  century  usage  again  altered,  and 
while  contributions  were  invariably  substituted  for  pillage,  except  in  the  case 
of  towns  taken  by  assault,  the  amount  was  usually  settled  in  the  same  manner 
M  at  present    Moeer  (Yersuch,  ix.  i.  376)  gives  both  methods  as  used. 
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PARTIlI.praetiee  te  reqaisitioii  objects  ef  immediate  use,  such  as  food 
CHAP.  Ill,  ^^j  transport,  while  superior  oflScers  are  alene  permitted  to 
make  demands  for  clothing  and  other  articles  for  effecting  the 
supply  of  which  some  time  is  necessary^,  and  contributions 
can  be  levied  only  by  the  commander-in-chief,  or  by  the 
general  of  a  corps  acting  independently.  Hostages  are  some- 
times seized  to  secure  the  payment  or  render  of  contributions 
and  requisitions ;  and  when  the  amount  demanded  is  not  pro- 
vided by  the  time  fixed,  the  invader  takes  such  measures  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enforce  compliance  at  the  moment  or  to 
guard  by  intimidation-  against  future  disobedience'.    Receipts 


^'  In  187OJ  for  eztunple,  an  order*  ibbu^  By  tBe  oosmuuiders-ui-chief  of  the 
Gennftn  armies  stated  that  'tous  lee  oommandants  de  corps  d^tach^  anront  le 
droit  d^ordonner  la  r^uisition  de  foamitures  n^cessaires  k  TentieUen  de  leurs 
troupes.  La  r^uisition  d'autree  foamitures  jug^es  indispensables  dans  I'in- 
t^t  de  rarm^e  ne  pourra  6tre  ordonn^  que  par  lea  g<^n^raux  et  les  officiera 
£aisant  fbnotions-  de  g^n^rauz.*  D*Angebei^,  No.  32S1  In  1797  Napoleon 
ordered  that  a  general  of  division  should  not  make  '  d^autres  r^uisitions  que 
celles  n^cessaires  pour  les  objets  de  subsistanoe^  pour  les  tcansports  indispen- 
sables, et  pour  les  souliers  ^*  all  others- were  to  be  made  by  the  oommander-in- 
chief  aloncr  Gorresp.  ii.  32-1^  See  also  the  Project  of  Declaration  of  Brussels^ 
art.  41-2. 

'  The  nature  of  the  methods  which  are  sometimes  used  may  be  seen  from 
the  measures  taken  by  the  Germans  in  Nancy  in  January,  1871 : — 

'  Considerant  qu*apr^  avoir  requis  500  ouvriers,  en  vue  d*ex^ater  un  travail 
urgent,  ceux  ci  n*ont  pas  obtemp^  k  noe  ordres ;  arrdtons : — 

'  !<>.  Aussi  longtemps  que  oes  500  ouvriers  ne  se  seront  pas  rendus  k  lenr 
poste,  tous  les  travauz  publics  du  d^partement  de  la  Meurthe  seront  suspen- 
dus ;  sont  done  interdits  tous  travauz  de  fabrique,  de  voiiie^  de  rues  on  de 
chemins,.  de  construction  et  autres  d*utilit4  publique. 

'  2^.  Tout  atelier  priv^  qui  ooeupe  plus  de  diz  ouvriers  sera  ferm^  dhs  k 
present  et  aux  mdmes  conditions  que  pour  les  travauz  pi^mentionn^ ;  aont 
done  ferm^  tous  ateliers  de  charpentiers,  menuisiers,  mayoni^  manoeuvres, 
tous  travauz  de  mine  et  fabriques  de  tout  esp^ce. 

'  3^.  n  est  en  mdme  temps  d^fendu  auz  che&,  entrepreneurs  et  fshricantsi, 
dont  les  travauz  ont  4i4  suspendus,  de  continuer  k  payer  leurs  onvziers. 

'Tout  entrepreneur,  chef  ou  fabricant  qui  agira  oontrairement  auz  disposi- 
tions ci  dessuB  mentionn^es,  sera  frapp^  d*une  amende  de  10  k  50,000  francs 
pour  chaque  jour  oti  il  aura  fait  travailler  et  pour  chaque  paiement  opdr€. 

'  Le  present  arr^t^  sera  r^voqu^  aussit/^t  que  les  500  ouvriers  en  question  se 
seront  rendus  k  leur  poste,  et  il  leur  sera  pay^  k  chacun  un  salaire  de  3  francs 
par  jour.' 

An  intimation  was  at  the  same  time  made  to  the  Mayor  of  Nancy  which 
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or  *bons  de  r^qaisitioik'  are  given  in  acknowledgment  of  the  PART  III. 

CHAP    III 

rams  or  quantities  exacted  in  order  that  other  commanders     L 

may  not  make  fresh  impositions  without  knowing  the  extent 
of  those  already  levied,  and  to  facilitate  the  recovery  by  the 
inhabitants  from  their  own  government  of  the  amounts  paid, 
if  the  latter  determines  on  the  conelusion  of  peaee  to  spread 
the  loss  suflTered  over  the  nation  a»  a  whole  ^. 

No  usage  is  in  coarse  of  formation  tending  to  abolish  or 
restrain  witbin  specific  limits  the  exercise  of  the  right  to 
\erj  eontributions  and  requisitions.  The  English  on  enter- 
ing France  in  1813,  the  army  of  the  United  States  during 
the  Mexican  War,  and  the  AUied  forces  ii»  the  Oimea,  ab- 
stained wholly  or  in  the  main  from  the  seizure  of  private 
property  in  either  manner;  but  in  each  ease  the  eonduct 
of  the  invader  was  dictated  solely  by  motives  of  momentary 
poliey,  and  his  action  is  thus  valueless  as  a  precedent.  There 
is  nothing  to  shew  that  the  governments  of  any  of  the 
coontries  mentioned  have  regarded  the  levy  of  contributions 
and  requisitions  as  improper ;  and  that  of  the  United  States, 
while  allowing  its  generals  in  Mexico  to  use  their  discretion 
as  to  the  euforcement  of  their  right,  expressly  affirmed  it 
in  the  instructions  under  which  they  acted  ^»    One  of  the 

earned  lum  to  issae  the  following  profanation :— '  Monsieur  le  Pr^et  de  la 
Hearthe  vient  de  faire  k  la  mairie  de  Nancy  I'injonction  sidyante :  "Si  domain 
mudi,  24  Janvier,  k  midi,  500  oiiTriers  dee  ehantiers  ne  so  tronyent  pas  k  la 
pa%  lee  sarreillantB  d*abord,  et  un  certain  nombre  d'oaTriers  ensuite,  seront 
niiit  et  foaiU^  rar  Uea." '    D'Angeberg,  Kos.  1016^  loi  7. 

*  On  contributions  and  requisitions  see  Vattel,  liv.  iii.  oh.  iz.  $  165  ;  Moser, 
Venuch,  iz.  i.  375-83 ;  Halleck,  ii.  109-14 ;  Bluntsohli,  §  653  ;  Galvo,  §  1933- 
9 ;  Manuel  de  Droit  Int.  k  TUsage  &c.,  p^  ii.  tit.  iv.  ch.  iii ;  Manual  of  the 
Institute,  arts.  56,  58)  and  6a 

*  Mr.  Marcy*s  Instructions  to  Gen.  Taylor,  quoted  by  Halleck,  ii.  11  a.  The 
Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo^  whieh  dosed  the  Mezioan  war,  provided  that 
during  any  future  hostilities  requisitions  shall  be  paid  for  'at  an  equitable 
pries  if  necessity  arise  to  take  anything  for  the  ns^  of  the  armed  forces.* 
I>e  Martens,  Nonv.  Bee.  G^n.  ziv.  34.  Probably  the  treaty  of  1785  between 
tbe  United  States  and  Prussia  (id.  Bee.  iv.  47)  is  the  only  other  in  which 
ft  like  provision  is  contained,  and  the  article  directing  that  private  property 
if  taken  should  be  paid  for  was  struck  out  when  the  treaty  was  renewed 
>Bi798. 
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PART  III.  articles  of  the  proposed  Declaration  of  Brossels,  had  it  become 
CHAP,  m.  j^^^  would  have  deprived  an  invader  of  aU  right  to  levy 
contributions  except  in  the  single  case  of  a  payment  in  money 
being  required  in  lieu  of  a  render  in  kind^  and  would  there- 
fore have  enabled  him  at  a  maximum  to  demand  a  sum  not 
greater  than  the  value  of  all  articles  needed  for  the  use 
and  consumption  of  the  army  and  not  actually  requisitioned  K 
But  so  long  as  armies  are  of  the  present  size  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  inhabitants  of  an  occupied  territory 
would  gain  much  by  a  rule  imder  which  an  invader  would 
keep  possession  of  so  liberal  a  privilege;  and  though  the 
representatives  of  some  minor  states  put  forward  the  view 
that  a  belligerent  ought  to  pay  or  definitively  promise  to  pay 
for  requisitioned  articles,  the  scheme  of  declaration  as  finally 
settled  gave  to  the  right  of  requisition  the  entire  scope  which 
is  afiPorded  by  the  so-called  'necessities'  of  war*.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  in  the  war  of  1870-1  the  right  of 
levying  contributions  and  requisitions  was  put  in  force  with 
more  than  usual  severity  ^. 


^  The  Bo-called  oontribntionfi  by  waj  of  fine,  or  u  equivaleiits  of  the  tares 
payable  by  the  population  to  its  own  goyemment,  which  ire  mentioned  in 
the  same  article,  are  not  of  ooorse  contribations  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word. 

'  Arts.  40-1,  and  see  Pari.  Papers,  Miaoell.  i.  1875,  97-9,  ioaH>,  laS. 

'  The  langoage  of  some  writers  (Hefiler,  §  131 ;  Blnntschli,  §  653-5 ;  Calyo^ 
I  1938-9)  might  at  first  sight  be  supposed  to  mean  that  under  the  existing 
rules  of  law  articles  or  services  can  only  be  obtained  by  requisition  on  pay> 
ment  of  th^  value.  A  closer  examination  shows  this  construction  to  be 
hasty.  According  to  M.  Heffier  the  payment  is  to  be  provided  for  by  the 
terms  of  peace ;  in  other  words,  the  invader  merely  pays  if  his  enemy  becomes 
strong  enough  to  compel  him  to  do  so.  M.  BluntschU  says  that  *U  faut 
d^ommager  les  propri^taires,  et  d*aprte  les  piincipes  du  droit  naturel,  oette 
tftche  incombe  en  premie  ligne  k  ViU,t  qui  susit  oee  biens  et  les  emploie 
k  son  profit.  Si  les  reclamations  dirigte  centre  oet  ^tat  n'aboutissaient  pas, 
Y4qmi6  exigendt  que  T^tat  sur  le  temtoire  duquel  la  r^uisition  a  eu  lieu  fnt 
rendu  subsidiairement  responsable.*  But  he  remarks  elsewhere  that  'Tarm^ 
ennemie  manque  la  plupart  du  temps  de  rargent  n^oesBaire ;  elle  se  bomera 
done  en  g^n^ral  a  constater  le  paiement  des  contributions.  . .  .  Les  r^niritions 
sont  done  la  plupart  du  temps  pour  les  particuliers  un  mal  inseparable  de  la 
gueire  et  qui  doit  6tre  supports  par  ceux  qui  en  sont  atteints.* 
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The  subject  of  the  appropriation  of  private  property  by  PART  III. 

way  of  contribntion  and  requisition  cannot  be  left  without     L 

taking  notice  of  a  doctrine  which  is  held  by  a  certain  school  Whether 

.  ,       oontribu- 

of  writers,  and  which  the  assailants  of  the  right  of  maritime  tions  and 
capture  use  in  the  endeavour  to  protect  themselves  &g&inst^]^^"j^ 
a  chare^e  of  inconsistency.   It  is  denied  that  contributions  and  ^  ^<^^™^  ^^ 

.      .  .     .  .  apppopna- 

requisitions  are  a  form  of  appropriation  of  private  property,  tlon  of 
As  pillage  is  not  now  permitted,  payments  in  lieu  of  it  must,  p^^^y. 
it  is  said,  have  become  illegal  when  the  right  to  pillage 
was  lost;  a  new  'juridical  motive'  must  be  sought  for  the 
levy  of  contributions  and  requisitions;  and  it  is  found  in 
'a  right,  recognised  by  public  law  as  belonging  to  an  occupy- 
ing belligerent,  to  exercise  sovereign  authority  to  the  extent 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  and  safety  of  his  army  in  the 
occupied  country,  where  the  power  of  the  enemy  govern- 
ment is  suspended  by  the  effect  of  his  operations.'  Private 
property  is  thus  not  appropriated,  but  'subjected  to  inevitable 
charges'  laid  upon  it  in  due  course  of  ordinary  public  law^. 
It  is  not  the  place  here  to  discuss  the  assertion  that  an 
invader  temporarily  stands  in  the  stead  of  the  legitimate 
sovereign.  It  is  enough  for  the  moment  to  say  that  the 
legal  character  of  military  occupation  will  be  shown  later 
to  be  wholly  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  such  substitution, 
that  in  order  to  find  usages  of  occupation  which  require 
that  doctrine  to  explain  them  it  is  necessary  to  go  back 
to  a  time  of  less  r^ulated  violence  than  the  present,  that 
taking  occupation  apart  from  any  question  as  to  contributions 
and  requisitions  practice  and  opinion  have  both  moved 
steadily  away  from  the  point  at  which  substitution  was 
admitted,  and  that  thus  the  theory  which  affects  to  be  a 
progress  is  in  truth  a  retrogression  ^  On  the  minor  point 
of  the  alleged  necessity  of  the  charges  laid  by  way  of  con- 
tribution and  requisition  on  the  population  of  an  occupied 

'  See  for  example  Blantschli,  Du  Drmt  da  Batin,  Rev.  de  Droit.  Int. 
ix.  545 
•  §  IS5 
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PART  III.  territory,  it  can  hardly  be  requisite  to  point  out  that  no 
'  •  such  necessity  exists^  It  is  often  impracticable  to  provide 
subsistence  and  articles  of  primaty  necessity  for  an  army 
without  drawing  by  force  upon  the  resources  of  an  enemy's 
country ;  labour  is  often  urgently  wanted,  and  when  wanted 
it  must  be  obtained;  but  thero  is  nothing  to  prevent  a 
belligerent  from  paying  on  the  spot  or  giving  acknowledg- 
ments of  indebtedness  binding  himself  to  future  payment. 
If  a  state  canaot  afford^  to  pay,  it  simply  labours  under  a 
disadvantage  inseparable  from  its  general  position  in  the 
world,  and  identical  in  nature  with  that  which  weighs  upon 
a  country  of  small  population  or  weak  frontier.  Whether 
states  cannot  or  will  not  pay^  fictions  cannot  be  admitted 
into  law  in  order  to  disguise  the  fact  that  private  property  is 
seized.  Thai  its  seizure  is  effective,  and  that  seizure  as  now 
managed  is  a  less  violent  practice  than  many  with  which 
belligerent  populations  unhappily  become  familiar,  has  been 
already  said.  It  may*  be  indulged  in  without  shame  while 
violence  is  legitimate  at  all;  and  so  long  as  the  practice  lasts^ 
it  win  be  better  to  call  it  honestly  what  it  is  than  to  pretend 
that  it  is  authorised  by  a  right  which  a  belligerent  does  not 
possess  and  a  necessity  that  does  not  exist. 

Foraging.  §141.  Foraging  consists  in  the  collection  by  troops  them- 
selves of  forage  for  horses,  and  of  grain^  vegetables,  or  animals 
as  provision  for  men,  from  the  fields  or  other  places  where 
the  materials  may  be  found.  This  practice  is  resorted  to 
when  from  want  of  time  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  proceed 
by  way  of  reqmsition.  With  it  may  be  classed  the  cutting 
of  wood  for  fuel  or  military  use. 

Booty.  §  14!}.  Booty  consists  in   whatever  can  be   seized  upon 

land  by  a  belligerent  force,  irrespectively  of  its  own  require- 
ments^ and  simply  because  the  object  seized  is  the  property 
of  the  enemy.  In  common  use  the  word  is  applied  to  arms 
and  munitions  in  the  possession  of  an  enemy  force,  which 
are  confiscable  as  booty^  although  they  may  be  private 
property ;  but  rightly  the  term  includes  also  all  the  property 
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which  has  hitherto  been  mentioned  as  susceptible  of  appro- PART  ni. 

•   i.*  CHAP.  III. 

pnatiOD,  

§  143.  EDemy^s  property  within  the  territorial  waters  ofProperty 
its  own  state  is  subject  to  the  same  rules  which  affect  enemy's  ^ji^g^ 
property  in  places  not  within  the  jurisdiction,  of  any  power.     JJ^^"  ^^ 

§  144.  Property  belonging  to  an  enemy  which  is  found  state. 
by  a  belligerent  within  his  own  jurisdiction,  except  property  proTOrtv 
entering  territorial  waters  after  the  commencement  of  war,?^^?*?® 
may  be  said  to  enjoy  a  practical  immunity  from  confiscation  ;  of  the 
but  its  different  kinds  are  not  protected  by  customs  of  equal        ^' 
authority,  and  although  seizure  would  always  now  be  looked 
npon  with  extreme  disfavour,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  declare 
that  it  is  not  generally  within  the  bare  rights  of  war. 

In  one  case  a  strictly  obligatory  usage  of  exemption  has  Moneys 
no  doubt  been  established.  Money  lent  by  individuals  to  state, 
a  state  is  not  confiscated  and  the  interest  payable  upon  it  is 
not  sequestrated.  Whether  this  habit  has  been  dictated  by 
self-interest^  or  whether  it  was  prompted  by  the  consideration 
that  money  so  lent  was  given  *  upon  the  faith  of  an  engage- 
ment of  honour,  because  a  Prince  cannot  be  compelled  like 
other  men  in  an  adverse  way  by  a  Court  of  Justice,'  it  is 
now  so  confirmed  that  in  the  absence  of  an  express  reserv- 
ation of  tbe  right  to  sequestrate  the  sums  placed  in  its 
hands  on  going  to  war  a  state  in  borrowing  must  be  under- 
stood to  waive  its  rights  and  to  contract  that  it  will  hold 
itself  indebted  to  the  lender  and  will  pay  interest  on  the 
som  borrowed  under  all  circumstances  ^. 

'  Writers  in  mternatioiuJ  law  frequently  support  their  statement  of  the 
abore  anquestioned  rule  by  reference  to  the  Anglo-Prussian  oontroyersy  of 
1755,  and  to  the  oonduct  of  tiie  British  government  with  respect  to  the 
Banian  Dutch  Loan  during  the  Crimean  war.  The  King  of  Prussia^  by  way 
of  reprisal  for  the  capture  of  Prussian  vessels  engaged  in  prohibited  conmierce, 
vhile  himself  at  peace  with  Great  Britain,  seized  certain  funds  which  had  been 
IsQt  by  English  subjects  upon  the  security  of  the  Silesian  revenues,  and  which 
be  had  bound  himself  to  repay  under  the  treaties  of  Breslau  and  Dresden. 
Ihe  &cts  of  the  case  are  not  therefore  in  point ;  but  they  are  connected  with  the 
rale  under  consideration  through  the  statement  of  law  put  out  by  the  English 
^amasai,  which  went  beyond  the  necessities  of  the  moment  and  covered 
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PABTIII.  Real  property,  merchandise  and  other  moveables^  and  in- 
1!L      corporeal  property  other  than  debts  due  by  the  state  itself^ 

Other  pro-  stand  in  a  less  favonrable  position.  Although  not  appro- 
priated under  the  usual  modem  practice  they  are  probably  not 
the  subjects  of  a  thoroughly  authoritative  custom  of  exemption. 
During  the  middle  ages  time  was  often  given  to  merchants  at 
the  outbreak  of  war  to  withdraw  with  their  goods  from  a  belli- 
gerent country,  but  the  indulgence  was  never  transformed 
into  a  rights  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century 
all  kinds  of  property  belonging  to  an  enemy  were  habitually 
seized.  In  the  course  of  that  century  milder  practices  began 
to  assert  themselves,  and  it  became  unusual  to  appropriate 
land,  though  its  revenues  were  taken  possession  of  during 
the  continuance  of  war,  and  confiscations  sometimes  occurred 
so  late  as  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession.  In  the  treaties 
of  peace  made  in  17 13  between  France  and  Savoy,  the  United 
Provinces  and  the  Empire,  it  was  stipulated  that  confisca- 
tions effected  during  the  preceding  war  should  be  reversed  \ 
During  the  eighteenth  century  the  complete  appropriation 
of  real  property  disappeared,  but  its  revenues  continued  to 
be  taken,  or  at  least  to  be  sequestrated;  and  property  of 
other  kinds  was  sometimes  sequestrated  and  sometimes  de- 
finitively seized.  In  order  to  guard  in  part  against  these 
effects  of  acknowledged  law  it  was  stipulated  in  many  com- 
mercial treaties  that  a  specified  time  varying  from  six  months 
to  a  year  should  be  allowed  for  the  withdrawal  of  mercantile 
property  on  the  outbreak  of  war;  but  property  of  other 
kinds   was   still  governed  by  the  general  rule,  and  cases 


the  case  of  a  loan  as  between  enemy  states.  The  reason  for  wMoh  mention  it 
made  of  the  Russian  Dntdh  Loan  is  not  easy  to  divine.  The  English  goTsni- 
ment  simply  paid  interest  during  the  war  to  the  agents  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ment upon  a  debt  which  Great  Britain  had  taken  over  from  Holland  nnder  a 
treaty  in  which,  the  circumstances  being  somewhat  exceptional,  it  was  pro- 
vided specifically  that  payment  should  not  cease  in  case  of  war.  To  have 
stopped  payment  would  have  been,  not  merely  to  disobey  a  rule  of  law,  Irat  to 
be  false  to  an  express  engagement. 
*  Dumont,  viii.  i.  365,  367,  419. 
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frequently  occurred,  owing  to  the  absence  of  special  stipu- part  III. 
lationfi,  in  which  mercantile  property  was  sequestrated  or  ^^'  ^'' 
subjected  to  confiscation  ^.  In  the  Treaties  of  Campo  Formic, 
Luneyille,  Amiens,  Friedrichshamm,  Jonkoping,  and  Kiel, 
and  in  those  between  France  and  Wnrtemberg  and  France 
and  Baden  in  1796,  and  between  Russia  and  Denmark  in 
1 8 14,  and  between  France  and  Spain  in  the  same  year,  it 
was  necessary  to  provide  for  the  removal  of  sequestrations 
which  had  been  placed  upon  incomes  of  private  persons  and 
upon  debts  ^;  at  the  commencement  of  war  between  England 
and  Denmark  in  1807,  the  former  power  seized  and  con- 
demned the  Danish  ships  lying  in  British  waters,  and  the 
latter  confiscated  all  ships^  goods  and  debts  within  the  king^ 
dom  which  belonged  to  English  subjects;  in  1812  also  the 
majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  held 
that,  though  enemy  property  within  the  territory  at  the 
outbreak  of  war.- could  not  be  condemned  in  the  then  state 
of  the  law  of  tCe  United  States,  it  was  competent  for  the 

'  The  foUowing  treaties  to  this  effect  were  oondaded  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  England  and  Rassiay  1766  (Be  Martens,  Bee.  i.  396) ; 
France  and  the  United  States,  1778  (id.  ii.  596) ;  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Provinoes,  178a  (id.  iii.  445);  Bussia  and  Denmark,  1782  (ib.  482); 
the  United  States  and  Sweden,  1783  (ib.  576) ;  the  United  States  and  Prussia, 

1785  Od.  ir.  47);  Austria  and  Prussia,  1785  (ib.  82) ;  England  and  France, 

1 786  (ib.  1 56) ;  France  and  Bussia,  1787  (ib.  217);  Bussia  and  the  Two  Sicilies, 

1787  (Jb,  245);  Bussia  and  PortugiJ^  1787  (ib.  335);  Denmark  and  Grenoa, 
1789  (ib.  463) ;  England  and  the  United  States,  1795  (ib.  684) ;  England  and 
Bussia.  1797  (id.  ^i.  363) ;  the  United  States  and  Prussia^  1799  (ib.  686).  The 
tnatj  of  1 786  between  England  and  France,  and  that  of  1 795  between  England 
sad  the  United  States,  permitted  the  subjects  of  the  respective  states  to  con- 
timie  their  trade  during  war  unless  their  conduct  gave  room  for  suspicion,  in 
which  case  twelve  months  were  to  be  allowed  for  winding  up  their  affairs ; 
sod  the  latter  treaty  provided  that  in  no  case  should  '  debts  due  from  indi- 
vidosls  of  the  one  nation  to  individuals  of  the  other,  nor  shares,  nor  monies 
vbich  they  may  have  in  the  public  funds  or  in  the  public  or  private  banks,* 
be  Mquestnted. 

*  Be  ICartens,  Bee.  vi.  269,  279,  421,  vii.  300,  411 ;  Nouv.  Bee.  i.  27,  224, 
674,  680 ;  Hertslet^  36.  The  confiscation  of  English  property  in  France  in 
1793  <Ad  the  sequestraUon  of  English  property  by  Bussia  in  1800  have  not 
Imoi  bstanced  in  the  text,  because,  being  in  violation  of  the  treaties  of  1786 
*Bd  1797,  they  were  mere  acts  of  lawlessness. 
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PART  III.  legislature  to  pass  a  law  authorising  confiscation^  and  Justice 
__  '  Story  considered  that  no  legislative  act  was  necessary,  and 
that '  the  rule  of  the  law  of  nations  is  that  every  such  exercise 
of  authority  is  lawful,  and  rests  in  the  sound  discretion  of 
the  nation^.'  Since  the  end  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  the  only 
instance  of  confiscation  which  has  occurred  was  supplied  by 
the  American  Civil  War,  in  which  the  Congress  of  the 
Confederate  States,  by  an  Act  passed  in  Aug^t  1861,  enacted 
that  ^  property  of  whatever  nature,  except  public  stocks  and 
securities  held  by  an  alien  enemy  since  the  21st  May  1861, 
shall  be  sequestrated  and  appropriated^.'  The  custom  which 
has  become  general  of  allowing  the  subjects  of  a  hostile 
state  to  reside  within  the  territory  of  a  belligerent  during 
good  behaviour  brings  with  it  as  a  necessary  consequence 
the  security  of  their  property  within  the  jurisdiction,  other 
than  that  coming  into  territorial  waters,  and  indirectly  there- 
fore it  has  done  much  to  foster  .a  usage  of  non-confiscation ; 
but  as  it  is  not  itself  strictly  obligatory,  it^cannot  confer  an 
obligatory  force,  and  the  treaties  which  contain  stipulations 
in  the  matter,  though  numerous,  are  far  from  binding  all 
civilised  countries  even  to  allow  time  for  the  withdrawal  of 
mercantile  property^. 

^  Wolff  agaiiiBt  Ozholm,  vi  Mlkule  and  Selwyn,  93  ;  Brown  v.  the  United 
States,  viii  Granch,  1 10.  De  Martens  remarks,  both  in  the  early  editions  of 
his  Pr^is,  and  in  those  which  appeared  down  to  18a  a,  that  'Ih  ob  il  n*y  a 
point  de  lois  on  de  traits  snr  ce  point,  la  oondnite  des  puissances  de  rEorope 
n*eBt  rien  moins  qa'oniforme'  (|  a68).  Lord  EUenborongh  was  obviooaly 
mistaken  in  8a3ring  in  the  course  of  his  judgment  in  Wolff  against  Ozholm 
that  the  '  Ordinance  of  the  Court  of  Denmark  stands  single  and  alonej^  not 
supported  by  any  precedent.  .  .  .  No  instance  of  such  confiscation  except  the 
Ordinance  in  question  is  to  be  found  for  more  than  a  century.* 

'  Lord  Russell  to  Acting  Consul  Cridland.  State  Papers,  i86a,  bdi.  No.  L 
108.  All  persons  domiciled  within  the  States  with  which  the  Confederate 
States  were  at  war  were  held  to  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  On 
this  point  Lord  Bussell  remarked  that '  whatever  may  have  been  the  abetnct 
rule  of  the  Law  of  Nations  in  former  times,  the  instances  of  its  application  in 
the  manner  contemplated  in  the  Act  of  the  Confederate  Congress  in  modem 
and  more  civilised  times,  are  so  rare  and  have  been  so  generaUy  o«*«i^Tnn^ 
that  it  may  almoet  be  said  to  have  become  obsolete.* 

*  Treaties  concluded  between  England  and  the  United  States  in  1806  (!)• 
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Upon  the  whole,  although,  subject  to  the  qualification  made  PART  III. 
with  reference  to  territorial  waters,  the  seizure  by  a  belli-  __L 
gerent  of  property  within  his  jurisdiction  would  be  entirely 
opposed  to  the  drifb  of  modern  opinion  and  practice,  the 
contrary  usage,  so  far  as  personal  property  is  concerned,  was 
until  hitely  too  partial  in  its  application,  and  has  covered  a 
larger  field  for  too  short  a  time  to  enable  appropriation  to  be 
forbidden  on  the  ground  of  custom  as  a  matter  of  strict  law ; 

MartenB,  Bee  viii.  591) ;  England  and  Portugal  in  1810  (id.  Nouy.  Bee.  ill. 
2J2);  England  and  Rio  de  la  Plata  in  1825  (id.  -n.  678);   England  and 
Calombia  in  1825  (ib.  744) ;  England  and  Mexico  in  1826  (id.  vii.  92) ;  France 
and  Brazil  in  1828  (id.  613);  Denmark  and  Mexico  in  1827  (id.  x.  15);  the 
Netherlands  and  Mexico  in  1827  (id.  Tii.  239) ;  the  Netherlands  and  Colombia 
in  1829  (id.  ix.  587);  the  United  States  and  Mexico  in  183 1  (id.  x.  334); 
Pmssia  and  Mexico  in  1831  (id.  iii.  544);  France  and  Guatemala  in  1848 
(NoQT.  Bee  Gdn.  xiL  6);  England  and  Guatemala  in  1849  (id.  xiv.  294); 
Belgium  and  Guatemala  in  1849  0^*  359)  i  England  and  Chile  in  1854  (id. 
xri.  i  510) ;  and  France  and  San  Salvador  in  1858  (id.  xvi.  ii.  150),  stipulate 
other  that  'merchants  and  other  subjects*  shaU  have  the  privilege  of  remain- 
ing and  continuing  their  trade  '  as  long  as  their  conduct  does  not  render  them 
objects  of  suspicion,'  or  that  'persons  established  in  the  exercise  of  trade  or 
special  employment  *  shaU  be  aUowed  so  to  remain,  other  persons  being  given 
time  to  wind  up  their  affairs.    Treaties  merely  stipulating  for  a  term  during 
which  the  subjects  of  the  contracting  parties  should  be  at  liberty  to  withdraw 
with  their  property  after  the  outbreak  of  war  from  the  enemy's  country  have 
been  concluded  within  the  present  century  between  Bussia  and  Sweden  in  x8oi 
(Be  Martens,  Bee  vii.  334),  Prussia  and  Denmark  in  1818  (id.  Nouv.  Bee  iv. 
535),  and  the  United  States  and  Mexico  in  1848  (id.  xiv.  33).    Finally, 
sequestration  and  confiscation  have  been  expressly  forbidden  by  a  convention 
between  the  United  States  and  France  in  1800  (De  Martens,  Bee.  vii.  100) ; 
and  by  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  Central  America  in  1825 
(id.  Nouy.  Bee.  vi.  837) ;  the  United  States  and  Colombia  in  1826  (ib.  1002) ; 
the  United  States  and  Branl  in  1828  (ib.  ix.  64) ;  the  United  States  and  Chile 
in  1832  (id.  z.  i.  447) ;  the  United  States  and  Venezuela  in  1836  (id.  iv.  564) ; 
the  United  States  and  Peru-Bolivia  in  1836  (id.  vi.  123) ;  the  United  States 
and  Ecuador  in  1839  (Nouv.  Bee.  G^n.  iv.  319) ;  and  the  United  States  and 
Goatemahi  in  1849  (id.  xiv.  318);   the  United  States  and  Peru  in  1851 
(id.  xvi.  L  132) ;  Zollverein  and  Mexico  in  1855  (id.  xvi.  ii.  361) ;  France  and 
Honduias  in  1856  (ib.  150);  France  and  New  Grenada  in  1857  (ib,  164); 
ZaUverein  and  the  Argentine  Bepublic  in  1857  (ib.  321).    It  is  to  be  noticed 
that,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  one  of  the  parties  to  each  of  the  above  treaties 
is  a  South  American  State.    It  might  be  argued  not  unfairly  that  if  like 
treaties  do  not  exist  between  European  countries,  and  between  them  and  the 
United  States,  it  is  because  there  has  been  for  a  long  time  little  fear  that  th^ 
nght  guarded  against  would  be  exercised  by  well-regulated  states. 

j>  d 
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PART  III.  and  as  it  is  sanctioned  by  the  general  legal  role,  a  special  rule 
^'^ffj"'  of  immunity  can  be  established  by  custom  alone.  For  the 
present  therefore  it  cannot  be  said  that  a  belligerent  does 
a  distinctly  illegal  act  in  confiscating  such  personal  property 
of  his  enemies  existing  within  his  jurisdiction  as  is  not  secured 
upon  the  public  faith ;  but  the  absence  of  any  instance  of  con- 
fiscation in  the  more  recent  European  wars^  no  less  than  the 
common  interests  of  all  nations  and  present  feeling,  warrant  a 
confident  hope  that  the  dying  right  will  never  again  be  put  in 
force,  and  that  it  will  soon  be  wholly  extinguished  by  disuse^. 

^  Same  wiiten  suggest  that  'whenenrer  %  government  grants  penmision  to 
foreignerB  to  acquire  property  within  its  territories,  or  to  bring  and  deposit  it 
Hkere,  it  tacitly  promises  protection  and  security'  (Hamilton's  Letters  of 
Camillus,  quoted  by  Woolsey,  §  124,  note)  ;  but»  as  is  properly  renuirked  by 
Dana  (note  to  Wheaton,  §  308),  'persons  who  either  leave  their  property  in 
another  coantry  or  give  credit  to  a  foreign  citizen,  act  on  the  understanding 
that  the  Law  of  Nations  will  be  followed  whatever  that  may  be.  To  ai^gue 
therefore  that  the  rule  under  the  Law  of  Nations  must  be  to  abstain  from  con- 
fiscation because  the  debt  or  property  is  left  in  the  foreign  country  on  the 
public  faith  of  that  country  seems  to  be  a  petitio  principii.' 

It  is  evident  that  although  it  is  within  the  bare  rights  of  a  belligerent  to 
appropriate  the  property  of  his  enemies  ensting  within  his  jurisdiction,  it  can 
very  rarely  be  wise  to  do  so.  Besides  exposing  his  subjects  to  like  measuree 
on  the  part  of  his  adversary,  his  action  may  cause  them  to  be  obliged  to  pay 
debts  twice  over.  Tlie  fact  of  payment  to  him  is  of  course  no  answer  to  a  suit 
in  the  courts  of  the  creditor's  state;  and  property  belonging  to  the  debtor 
eoming  into  the  jurisdiction  of  the  latter  at  a  subsequent  time  might  be  seiaed 
in  satis&ction  of  the  creditor's  datm. 

For  recent  opinion  upon  the  whole  question  of  the  rights  of  a  belligerent 
with  respect  to  property  of  his  enemy  within  his  jurisdiction,  see  Dana  (Note 
to  Wheaton,  §  305),  Woolsey  (Introd.  to  Int.  Law,  §  124),  Twiss  (ii.  §  56  and 
59),  Calvo  (§  1671-8),  Heffter  (§  140). 

In  ddivering  judgment  in  the  case  of  the  Johanna  Emilie  during  the 
Crimean  War  Dr.  Lushington  said,  'With  regard  to  an  enemy's  property 
eoming  to  any  port  of  the  kingdom  or  being  found  there  being  seixablei,  I 
confess  I  am  astonished  that  a  doubt  could  exist  on  the  subject . . .  lliere  are 
many  instances  in  which  a  capture  has  been  made  in  port  by  non-commissioned 
captors. ...  If  the  property  was  on  land,  according  to  the  ancient  law  it  was 
also  seizable ;  and  certainly  during  the  American  War  there  were  not  wanting 
instances  in  which  such  property  was  seized  and  condemned  by  law.  Hiat 
rigour  was  afterwards  relaxed.  I  believe  no  such  instance  has  occurred  from 
the  time  of  the  American  War  to  the  present  day,'-^no  instance  in  which 
property  inland  was  subject  to  search  or  seisure,  but  no  doubt  it  would  be 
competent  to  the  authority  of  the  crown,  if  it  thought  fit.'    Spinks,  14. 
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§  145.  Enemy  property  entering  territorial  waters  after  PAET  III. 
M         •       «  .                  m       *                         CHAP.  m. 
the  commencement  of  war  is  subject  to  confiscation.  

Apart   from   an   indulgence   which   has   sometimes  l>©en  ^^'^J^^y 

granted  in  recent  wars,  and  which  will  be  mentioned  in  atemtanal 

later  section  \  the  only  exceptional  practice  which  claims  to  the  enemy 

be  of  some  authority  is  one  of  exempting  from  capture  sWp-^J^^^^, 

wrecked  vessels,  and  vessels  driven  to  take   refuge  in  an°^®^^<^ 

WftT* 

enemy's  port  by  stress  of  weather  or  from  want  of  pro* 
visions.  There  are  one  or  two  cases  in  which  such  exemption 
has  been  accorded.  In  1746  an  English  man-of-war  entering 
tiie  Havana,  and  offering  to  surrender,  was  given  means  of 
repairing  damages  and  was  allowed  to  leave  with  a  passport 
protecting  her  as  far  as  the  Bermudas ;  in  1799  a  I^f'ussian 
fessel  called  the  Diana  which  had  taken  refuge  in  Dunkirk 
was  restored  by  the  French  courts;  and  a  few  years  after- 
wards an  English  frigate  in  distress  off  the  mouth  of  the 
Loire  was  saved  from  shipwreck  and  allowed  to  leave  with- 
out being  captured.  But  a  French  Ordonnance  of  the 
year  1800  prescribed  a  contrary  conduct,  and  in  the  same 
year  the  precedent  of  the  Diana  was  reversed  and  a  vessel 
which  had  entered  a  French  port  under  like  circumstances 
was  condemned.  Some  writeiS)  without  asserting  that  a  rule 
of  exemption  exists,  think  that  justice,  or  humanity,  or 
generosity  demand  that  a  belligerent  shall  refuse  to  profit 
by  the  ill-fortune  of  his  enemy.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not, 
—and  in  the  case  of  a  ship  of  war  at  any  rate  a  generosity 
would  seem  to  be  somewhat  misplaced  which  furbishes  arms 
for  an  adversary,  and  puts  them  in  his  hands,  without  making 
any  condition  as  to  their  use, — it  is  clear  that  a  belligerent 
lies  under  no  legal  obligations  in  the  matter^. 

§  146.  In  places  not  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  Private 
sny  power,  that  is  to  say  for  practical  purposes,  on  non-^^jJ^JJ^ 
territorial  seas,  property  belonging  to  enemy  subjects  remains  ^^  "^^^ 

tory  of  any 
'  §  14S.  state. 

*  Ptetoye  «t  DnverdU^,  ii.  89;  Ortolan,  Dip.  de  la  M«r,  liv.  iii.  oh.  viii ; 
Hilleck,  ii.  153 ;  Calvo,  $  2054. 

Did, 
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FABT  III.  liable  to  appropriation,  save  in  so  far  as  the  usage  to  this 
CHAP,  m.  ^gpg^|.  jg  derogated  from  by  certain  exceptional  practices^  to 

be  mentioned  presently. 
Theory  of       §  147.  That  the  rule  of  the  capture  of  private  property  at 
nity^^'  sea  has  until  lately  been  universally  followed,  that  it  is 
P"^^      still  adhered  to  by  the  great  majority  of  states,  that  it  was 
sea  from     recognised  as  law  by  all  the  older  writers^  and  is  so  recog- 
nised by  many  late  writers,  is   uncontested^.     A  certain 
amount  of  practice  however  exists  of  recent  date  in  which 
immunity  of  private  property  from  capture  has  been  agreed 
to  or  affirmed;    and  a  certain   number  of  writers   attack 
warmly,  and  sometimes  intemperately,  both  the  usage  of 
capture  itself,  and  the  state  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
chief  obstacle   to   its   destruction^.     It   becomes   therefore 
necessary  to  see  what  value  can  be  attached  to  the  practice 
in  question  and  to  the  new  doctrines. 
Practice  in     Turning  the  attention  first  to  practice  and  to  indications  of 
national  opinion,  the  United  States  is  found,  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  Mr.  Monroe,  proposing  to  the  governments  of 
France,  England,  and  Russia  that  merchant  vessels  and  their 
cargoes  belonging  to  subjects  of  belligerent  powers  should  be 
exempted  from   capture  by  convention.     Russia  alone  ac- 
cepted the  proposal  in  principle,  but  refused  to  act  upon  it 
until  it  had  been  also  accepted  by  the  maritime  states  in 
general.    Again  in  1856,  Mr,  Marcy,  in  refusing  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  to  accede  to  the  Declaration  of  Paris, 

^  The  eziBtixig  law  will  be  found  Biafeed  witliin  the  present  century  either 
with  approval,  or  without  disapproval,  by  De  Martens  (Precis,  §  aSi),  Kent 
(Comm.  pt.  X.  lect.  v),  Kldber  (§  253-4),  Wheaton  (Elem.  pt.  iv.  eh.  ii.  §  7), 
Manning  (p.  183),  HautefeuiUe  (tit.  iii.  ch.  ii.  seot.  iii.  $  1),  Ortolan  (Dip.  de 
la  Mer,  liv.  iii.  ch.  ii),  Heffter  (§  137),  Biquelme  (i.  264),  Twiss  (ii.  $  73), 
Phillimore  (iii.  §  ccczlvii),  Dana  (Notes  to  Wheaton*s  Elem.,  No.  171),  Negrxn 
(tit.  ii.  cap.  iv). 

'  Vidari  (Del  rispetto  della  propriety  privata  fra  gli  stati  in  Guena),  Calvo 
(§  a  108),  De  Laveleye  (Da  Respect  de  la  Propri^t^  Priv^  en  Temps  de  Gnerre), 
Bluntschli  (Da  Droit  de  Butin,  Bev.  de  Droit  Int.  tom.  ix.  and  x),  Fiore 
(Nouv.  Droit  Int.  pt.  ii.  ch.  vii,  viii).  M.  F.  de  Martens  has  written  a 
pamphlet  in  Rassian  on  the  subject. 
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by  which  privateering  was  abolished,  stated  that  as  it  was  a  PART  III. 

OHAP   III 

cardinal  principle  of  national  policy  that  the  country  should     L 

not  be  burdened  with  the  weight  of  permanent  armaments, 
the  right  of  employing  privateers  must  be  retained  unless  the 
safety  of  the  mercantile  marine  could  be  legally  assured,  but 
he  offered  to  give  it  up  if  it  were  conceded  that  *  the  private 
property  of  the  subjects  of  one  or  other  of  two  belligerent 
powers  should  not  be  subject  to  capture  by  the  vessels  of  the 
other  party,  except  in  cases  of  contraband  of  war.'  That  the 
United  States,  as  might  be  expected  from  its  situation,  has 
remained  willing  to  consent  to  the  abolition  of  the  right  to 
capture  private  property  at  sea,  is  shown  by  two  more  recent 
fects.  In  1870  Mr.  Fish  expressed  his  hope  to  Baron  Gerolt 
that  '  the  government  and  people  of  the  United  States  may 
soon  be  gratified  by  seeing  the  principle '  of  the  immunity 
of  private  property  at  sea  ^  universally  recognised  as  another 
restraining  and  humanising  influence  imposed  by  modern 
civilisation  on  the  art  of  war;'  and  in  1871  a  treaty  was 
concluded  with  Italy  by  which  it  is  stipulated  that  private 
property  shall  not  be  seized  except  for  breach  of  blockade 
or  as  contraband  of  war.  Italy  had  already  shown  its  own 
disposition  in  a  decisive  manner  by  passing  a  marine  code 
in  1865,  by  which  the  capture  of  mercantile  vessels  of  a 
hostile  nation  by  Italian  vessels  of  war  is  forbidden  in  all 
cases  in  which  reciprocity  is  observed.  Austria  and  Prussia 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  1866  declared  that  enemy 
ships  and  cargoes  should  not  be  captured  so  long  as  the 
enemy  state  granted  a  like  indulgence,  and  hostilities  were 
accordingly  carried  on  both  as  between  those  states  and  as 
between  Austria  and  Italy  without  the  use  of  maritime  cap- 
ture. Finally,  in  1870  the  Prussian  government  issued  an 
ordonnance  exempting  French  vessels  from  capture  without 
any  mention  of  reciprocity  ^.     In  the  above  facts  is  comprised 

'  De  JjhYeieye,  Du  Respect  de  Is  Propri^t^  Priv^e  en  Temps  de  Guerre ; 
Hnntschli,  Da  Droit  de  Bntin,  Rev.  de  Droit  Int.  vol.  ix. 
In  1870  France  acted  upon  the  established  law;  in  Jannary  1871,  oonse- 
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PABTin.tlie  whole  of  the  international  practice  which  can  be  adduced 

CHAP    TTT  

L  '  in  favour  of  the  new  doctrine.    They  extend  over  a  short 

time;  they  are  supplied  only  by  four  states;  to  three  out 
of  these  four  the  adoption  of  the  doctrine  as  a  motive  of 
policy  was  recommended  by  their  maritime  weakness.  Even 
therefore  if  it  were  not  rash  to  assume  that  the  views  of  the 
states  in  question  would  remain  unchanged  with  a  change 
in  their  circumstances^  it  is  plain  that  up  to  now  not  only 
is  there  no  practice  of  strength  enough  to  set  up  a  new 
theory  in  competition  with  the  old  rule  of  law,  but  that  there 
are  scarcely  even  the  rudiments  of  such  a  practice. 
Its  relation  Is  there  then  any  sound  theoretical  reason  for  abandoning 
general  the  right  to  capture  private  property  at  sea?  Its  opponents 
oruw^^^  declare  that  it  ia  in  contradiction  to  the  fundamental  principle 
that  war  is  'a  relation  of  a  state  to  a  state,  and  not  of 
an  individual  to  an  individual/  and  that  it  constitutes  the 
sole  important  exception  to  the  principle  of  the  immunity 
of  private  property  from  seizure,  which  is  proclaimed  to  be 
a  corollary  of  the  former  principle,  and  to  have  been  besides 
adopted  into  international  law  by  the  consent  of  nations. 
The  value  of  the  first  of  these  two  principles,  and  its  claims 
to  form  a  part  of  international  law,  have  been  already  ex- 
amined in  the  chapter  upon  the  general  principles  of  the  law 
governing  states  in  the  relation  of  war.  It  may  be  judged 
whether  it  is  true  that  capture  at  sea  is  a  solitary  exception 
to  the  immunity  of  private  property  in  war  by  reading  the 
section  upon  contributions  and  requisitions  in  the  present 
chapter,  together  with  the  portion  of  the  chapter  on  military 
occupation  which  is  there  referred  to  as  bearing  upon  the 
assertion  that  contributions  and  requisitions  are  not  a  form 
of  appropriation  of  private  property. 
Its  moral  Finally^  is  there  any  moral  reason  for  which  maritime 
^^^  '       states   ought  to  abandon  their  right  of  capturing   {»ivate 


quently,  PruBsia  changed  her  attitude,  and  stated  her  intentioB  to  make 
captures  (D'Angebeig,  No.  971). 
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property  at  sea?    Is  the  practice  harsher    in   itself   than  part  III. 
other  common  practices  of  war;   or,  if  it  be  not  so,  is  it  ^^'™' 
harsher  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  stress  which  it 
puts  upon  an  enemy,  and  so  to  the  amount  of  advantage 
which  a  belligerent  reaps  from  it?    The  question  hardlj 
seems  worUi  answering.     It  is  needless  to  bring  into  com* 
parison  the  measures  which  a  bdligerent  takes  for  the  main- 
tenance of  his  control  in  occupied  country,  or  to  look  at  the 
effects  of  a  siege,  or  a  bombardment,  or  any  other  operation 
of  pure  military  offence.     It  is  enough  to  place  the  incidents 
of  capture  at  sea  side  by  side  with  the  practice  to  which  it 
has  most  analogy,  viz.  that  of  levying  requisitions.     By  the 
latter^  which  itself  is  relatively  mild,  private  property  is  seized 
under  conditions  such  that  hardship  to  individuals— and  the 
hardship  is  often  of  the  severest  kind — is  almost  inevitable. 
In  a  poor  country  with  difficult  communications  an  army 
may  so  eat  up  the  food  as  to  expose  the  whole  population  of 
a  large  district  to  privations.    The  stock  of  a  cloth  or  leather 
merchant  is  seized ;  if  he  does  receive  the  bare  value  of  his 
goods  at  the  end  of  the  war,  which  is  by  no  means  necessarily 
the  case,  he  gets  no  compensation  for  interrupted  trade  and 
the  temporary  loss  of  his  working  capital.     Or  a  farmer  is 
taken  with  his  carts  and  horses  for  weeks  or  months  and  to 
a  distance  of  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  miles ;  if  he  brings 
back  his  horses  alive,  does  the  right  to  ask  his  own  govern- 
ment at  some  future  time  for  so  much  daily  hire  compensate 
him  for  a  lost  crop,  or  for  the  damage  done  to  his  farm  by 
the  cessation  of  labour  upon  it?    It  must  be  remembered  also 
that  requisitions  are  enforced  by  strong  disciplinary  measures, 
the  execution  of  which  may  touch  the  liberty  and  the  lives 
of  the  population;  and  that  in  practice  those  receipts  which 
are  supposed  to  deprive  requisitioning  of  the  character  of 
appropriation  are  not  seldom  forgotten  or  withheld     Mari- 
time capture  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Dana, 
*  takes  no  lives,  sheds  no  blood,  imperils  no  households,  and 
deals  only  with  the  persons  and  property  voluntarily  em- 
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PART  III.  barked  in  the  chances  of  war,  for  the  purposes  of  gain,  and 

OHAP    TIT 

L  '  with  the  protection  of  insurance/  which  by  modem  trading 

custom  is*  invariably  employed  to  protect  the  owner  of  pro- 
perty against  maritime  war  risks,  and  which  effects  an  im- 
mediate distribution  of  loss  over  a  wide  area.  Mild  how- 
ever as  its  operation  upon  the  individual  is,  maritime  capture 
is  ofben  an  instrument  of  war  of  a  much  more  efficient  kind 
than  requisitioning  has  ever  shown  itself  to  be.  In  de- 
ranging the  common  course  of  trade,  in  stopping  raw  material 
on  its  way  to  be  manufactured,  in  arresting  importation  of 
food  and  exportation  of  the  produce  of  the  country^  it  presses 
upon  everybody  sooner  or  later  and  more  or  less;  and  in 
rendering  sailors  prisoners  of  war  it  saps  the  offensive  mari- 
time strength  of  the  weaker  belligerent.  In  face  of  the  re- 
sults that  maritime  capture  has  often  produced  it  is  idle  to 
pretend  that  it  is  not  among  the  most  formidable  of  belli- 
gerent weapons ;  and  in  face  of  obvious  fiicts  it  is  equally 
idle  to  deny  that  there  is  no  weapon  the  use  of  which  causes 
so  little  individual  misery. 
Conclu-  Legally  and  morally  only  one  conclusion  is  possible ;  viz. 

that  any  state  which  chooses  to  adhere  to  the  capture  of 
private  property  at  sea  has  every  right  to  do  so^.     It  is 

'  The  qaestion  v^hether  it  is  wise  for  states  in  general,  or  for  any  given  state, 
to  agree  as  a  matter  of  policy  to  the  abolition  of  the  right  of  capture  of  private 
property  at  sea  is  of  course  entirely  distinct  from  the  question  of  right.  It  may 
very  possibly  be  for  the  common  interests  that  a  change  in  the  law  should  take 
place ;  it  is  certainly  a  matter  for  grave  consideration  whether  it  is  not  more 
in  the  interest  of  England  to  protect  her  own  than  to  destroy  her  enemies* 
trade.  Quite  apart  from  dislike  of  England,  and  jealousy  of  her  maritime  and 
commercial  position,  there  is  undoubtedly  enough  genuine  feeling  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  against  maritime  capture  to  afford  convenient  material  for 
less  creditable  motives  to  ferment ;  and  contingencies  are  not  inconceivable  in 
which,  if  England  were  engaged  in  a  maritime  war,  European  or  other  states 
might  take  advantage  of  a  set  of  opinion  against  her  practice  at  sea  to 
embarrass  her  seriously  by  an  unfriendly  neutrality.  The  evils  of  such 
embarrassment  might,  or  might  not,  be  transient ;  there  are  also  conceivable 
oontingrencies  in  which  the  direct  evils  of  maritime  capture  might  be  disas- 
trous. English  manufactures  are  dependent  on  the  cheap  importation  of  raw 
material,  and  English  population  is  becoming  yearly  more  and  more  dependent 
on  foreign  food.    In  the  Contemporary  Review  for  1875  (vol.  zxvL  p.  737-51) 


sion. 
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at  the  same  time  to  be  noted  that  opinion  in   favour   of  PART  III. 

the  contrary  principle  is  sensibly  growing  in  volume  and     L 

force;    and  it  is   especially  to   be   noted    that   the  larger 

number  of  well-known  living  international  lawyers,  other 

than    English,    undoubtedly    hold    that    the    principle    in 

question  ought  to  be  accepted  into  international  law.     It  is 

easy  in  England  to  underrate  the  importance  of  continental 

jarists  as  reflecting^  and  still  more  as  guiding,  the  drift  of 

foreign  opinion  \ 

§  148.  The  chief  and  most  authoritative  exception  to  the  Ezoeptions 

rale  that  enemy's  goods  at  sea  are  liable  to  capture  is  madb^^^^^^^ 

in  favour  of  cargo  shipped  on  board  neutral  vessels,  which  by  P"^^ 

an  artificial  doctrine  are  regarded  as  having  power  to  protect  at  sea 

may  be 
captured. 

I  eodeaTomed  to  show  that  there  are  strong  reasons  for  doubting  whether 
Englaod  is  prudent  in  adhering  to  the  existing  role  of  law  with  respect  to  the 
csptore  of  private  property  at  sea.  The  reasons  which  were  then  urged  have 
certainly  not  grown  weaker  with  the  progress  of  time. 

'  At  the  meeting  of  the  Institute  of  International  Law,  held  at  the  Hague  in 
1875,  the  foUowing  resolutions  were  adopted : — 

'B  est  k  d^sirer  que  le  prindpe  de  I'in-violabilit^  de  la  propri^t^  priv^ 
eimenue  naTiguant  sous  pavilion  ennemi  soit  universellement  accept^  dans  les 
tennes  suivants,  emprunt^  aux  declarations  de  la  Prusssj,  de  TAutriche,  et  de 
ritalie  en  1866,  et  sous  1*  reserve  ci-apr^ ; — ^les  navires  marchands  et  leurs 
GMgaisons  ne  pournmt  6tre  capture  qne  sMls  portent  de  la  oontrebande  de 
guerre  oa  s*ils  essaient  de  violer  un  blocus  effectif  et  dedar^. 

'B  est  entendn  qne^  oonform^ment  aux  principes  g6ix4nuT  qui  doivent  r^ler 
la  guerre  snr  mer  aossi  bien  que  sur  terre,  la  disposition  prMdente  n'est  pas 
aj^licable  aux  navires  marchands  qui,  directement  ou  indirectement  prennent 
part  ou  sont  destin^  k  prendre  part  aux  hostilit^s.* 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Institute  at  Turin  in  188  a  a  clause,  asserting  that 
'la  propri^ttf  priv^e  est  inviolable  sous  la  condition  de  redprooit^  et  sauf  les 
CSS  de  violation  de  blocus,*  &c.,  was  inserted  in  a  project  for  a  R^glement 
international  dee  prises  maritimes,  there  adopted.  Annuaire  de  Tlnstitut, 
'877,  p.  138,  and  1882-3,  p.  182-5. 

The  Hague  resolution,  which  merely  expressed  a  desire  for  alteration  in 
the  law,  was  passed  without  a  division,  though  under  protest  from  the  English 
members ;  at  Turin,  the  more  positive  resolution  was  only  carried  by  ten  votes 
to  seven,  two  English  members  being  present.  The  difference  is  indicative  of 
the  stage  at  which  opinion  on  the  question  has  arrived. 

H.  Geffcken  stands  almost  alone  in  urging,  in  an  able  note  to  Heffter 
(P-  Zig,  ed.  1883),  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  immunity  upon  practical 
rsther  than  upon  legal  or  moral  grounds. 
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PABTlll.it.  As  the  modem  usage  in  the  matter  forms  a  oonoe8sio& 
cHAP^.  ^  neutrals,  and  has  arisen  out  of  the  relation  between  them 
and  belligerents^  it  will  be  convenient  to  treat  of  it  together 
with  the  rest  of  the  law  belonging  to  that  relation;  and  the 
only  exceptions  which  claim  to  be  noticed  here  are,  the  more 
doubtful  one  which  exempts  from  seizure  boats  engaged 
in  coast-fishing,  and  an  occasional  practice  under  which 
enemy's  vessels  laden  with  cargoes  for  a  port  of  the  belli* 
gerent  are  allowed  to  enter  the  latter  and  to  reissue  from  it 
in  safety. 
Fishing  *  The  doctrine  of  the  immunity  of  fishing-boats  is  mainly 
^'  founded  upon  the  practice  with  respect  to  them  with  which 
France  has  become  identified,  but  which  she  has  by  no  means 
invariably  observed.  During  the  Anglo-French  wars  of  the 
middle  ages  it  seems  to  have  been  the  habit  of  the  Channel 
fishermen  not  to  molest  one  another^  and  the  French  Or^ 
donnances  of  1543  and  1584,  which  allowed  the  Admiral  of 
France  to  grant  fishing-truces  to  subjects  of  an  enemy  on 
condition  of  reciprocity,  did  no  more  than  give  formal  eSect 
to  this  custom.  It  does  not  appear  to  what  degpree  the  power 
vested  in  the  Admiral  was  used  during  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  but  by  the  Ordonnances  of  168 1  and  1693 
fishing-boats  were  subjected  to  capture,  and  from  that  time 
until  the  war  of  American  Independence  both  France  and 
England  habitually  seized  them.  Throughout  that  war  and 
in  the  beginning  of  the  revolutionary  wars  both  parties  re- 
frained from  disturbing  the  home  fisheries,  but  the  English 
government  in  1800  distinctly  stated  that  in  its  view  the 
liberty  of  fishing  was  a  relaxation  of  strict  right  made  in  the 
interests  of  humanity,  and  revocable  at  any  moment  for 
sufficient  reasons  of  war.  The  attitude  of  the  French  govern- 
ment is  less  clear.  Napoleon  no  doubt  complained  that  the 
seizure  of  fishing-boats  was  'contrary  to  all  the  usages  of 
civilised  nations,'  but  as  his  declaration  was  made  after  the 
English  government  had  begun  to  capture  them  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  being  used  for  wariike  purposes,  it 
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may  probably  be  looked  upon  less  as  an  expression  of  a  settled  PABT IIL 
French  policy  than  as  one  of  those  utterances  of  generous  *®^^"* 
sentiment  with  which  he  was  not  unaccustomed  to  clothe 
bad  faith.  At  a  later  time  during  the  wars  of  the  Empire 
the  coast  fisheries  were  left  in  peace  ^.  The  United  States 
foUowed  the  same  practice  in  the  Mexican  war;  and  France 
in  the  Crimean^  Austrian,  and  German  wars  prohibited  the 
capture  of  fishing-vessels  for  other  than  military  and  naval 
reasons'. 

In  the  foregoing  facts  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  much 
real  difference  has  existed  in  the  practice  of  the  maritime 
countries  England  does  not  seem  to  have  been  unwilling  to 
gpare  fishing- vessels  so  long  as  they  are  harmless,  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  state  has  accorded  them  immunity  under 
circumstances  of  inconvenience  to  itself.  It  is  likely  that 
all  nations  would  now  refrain  from  molesting  them  as  a 
general  rule,  and  would  capture  them  so  soon  as  any  danger 
arose  that  they  or  their  crews  might  be  of  military  use  to 
the  enemy ;  and  it  is  also  likely  that  it  is  impossible  to  grant 
them  a  more  distinct  exemption.  It  is  indisputable  that 
coasting  fishery  is  the  sole  means  of  livelihood  of  a  very 
large  number  of  families  as  inoffensive  as  cultivators  of  the 
soil  or  mechanics,  and  that  the  seizure  of  boats,  while  in- 
flicting extreme  hardship  on  their  owners,  is  as  a  measure 

^  Pajdeflsns,  Col.  de  Lois  Marit.  iv.  319  ;  Ortolan,  Dip.  de  la  Mer,  liv.  iii. 
db.  ii;  De  MarteoB,  Bee  vi.  511-14.  The  English  courtB  gave  effect  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  English  goy^mment ;  the  Frenoh  oonrta^  on  the  other  hand, 
appear  to  have  considered  the  immunity  of  fishing-Tessels  to  exist  as  of  right. 
Lord  StoweQ  said,  '  In  former  wars  it  has  not  been  usnal  to  make  captures  of 
these  small  fishing-vessels ;  bnt  this  was  a  mle  of  comity  only,  and  not  of  legal 
decision ;  it  has  prevailed  firom  views  of  mutual  aooommodation  between  neigh- 
boorisg  ooontries  and  from  tenderness  to  a  poor  and  industrious  order  of 
people.  In  the  present  war  there  has,  I  presume,  been  sufficient  reason  for 
fihangiug  this  mode  of  treatment^  and  as  they  are  brought  before  me  for  my 
judgment  they  must  be  referred  to  the  general  principles  of  this  court.  .  .  . 
They  are  ships  constantly  and  exclusively  employed  in  the  enemy*s  trade.'  The 
Yoong  Jacob  and  Johanna,  i.  Rob.  aa  La  Nostra  Segnora  de  la  Piedad  y 
Animas,  Pistoye  et  Duverdy,  i.  331. 

*  Calvo,  ii.  §  2049-52. 
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PART  in.  of  general  application  wholly  ineffective  against  the  hostile 
CHAP.  III.  g|.j^|^^  B^|.  j^  must  at  the  same  time  be  recognised  that 
fishing-boats  are  sometimes  of  great  military  use.  It  cannot 
be  expected  that  a  belligerent,  if  he  finds  that  they  have  been 
employed  by  his  enemy,  will  not  protect  himself  against 
further  damage  by  seizing  all  upon  which  he  can  lay  his 
hands ;  nor  that  he  will  respect  them  under  circumstances 
which  render  their  emplo]nnent  probable.  The  order  to 
capture  French  fishing-boats  given  by  the  British  govern- 
ment in  1800  was  caused  by  the  use  of  some  as  fire- vessels 
against  the  English  squadron  at  Flushing,  and  of  others 
with  their  crews  to  assist  in  fitting  out  a  fleet  at  Brest; 
and  it  was  intended  that  between  500  and  600  should  form 
part  of  the  flotilla  destined  for  the  invasion  of  England  ^« 
Any  immunity  which  is  extended  to  objects  on  the  ground 
of  humanity  or  of  their  own  innocuousness,  must  be  subject 
to  the  condition  that  they  shall  not  be  suddenly  converted 
into  noxious  objects  at  the  convenience  of  the  belligerent; 
and  it  is  not  probable  that  states  will  consent  to  forego  the 
advantages  which  they  may  derive  from  the  use  of  their 
fishing-vessels  in  contingencies  which  cannot  always  be 
foreseen  *. 

It  has  never  been  contended,  except  by  the  French  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  that  vessels  engaged  in  deep- 
sea  fishing  are  exempt  from  capture. 
Enemy's  Enemy's  vessels  which  at  the  outbreak  of  war  are  on  their 
their  ^"  voyage  to  the  port  of  a  belligerent  from  a  neutral  or  hostile 
voyage  at  country,  and  even  vessels  which  without  having  issued  from 
break  of  an  enemy  or  other  foreign  port  have  commenced  lading  at 
belligerent  that  time,  are  occasionally  exempted  from  capture  during  a 
port,  Ac.     specified  period.     At  the  beginning  of  the  Crimean  war  an 

1  De  MartenB,  Beo.  vi.  505 ;  Conesp.  de  Nap.  i.  viii.  483. 

*  M.  Calvo  (loo.  cit.)  geenu  to  think  thftt  the  principle  of  inunnnity  is 
Bottled,  and  M.  Hefiter  (§  137)  states  the  rale  absolutely.  M.  Bluntschli 
(§  667)  considers  that  fishing-boats  can  only  be  captured  while  being  actuaUy 
used  for  a  military  purpose. 
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Order  in  Coancil  directed  that  'any  Eussian  merchant  vessel pabt III. 
which  prior  to  the  date  of  this  Order  shall  have  sailed  from  ^^^' "'' 
any  foreigpi  port  bound  for  any  port  or  place  in  her  Majesty's 
dominions,  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  such  port  or  place  and 
to  discharge  her  cargo^  and  afterwards  forthwith  to  depart 
without  molestation,  and  that  any  such  vessel,  if  met  at  sea 
by  any  of  her  Majesty's  ships,  shall  be  permitted  to  continue 
her  voyage  to  any  port  not  blockaded/  France  gave  a  like 
indulgence;  and  in  1870  Oerman  vessels  which  had  begun 
to  lade  upon  the  date  of  the  declaration  of  war  were  allowed 
to  enter  French  ports  without  limit  of  time,  and  to  re- 
issue with  a  safe-conduct  to  a  Oerman  port.  In  1877  also, 
Turkish  vessels  were  permitted  to  remain  in  Russian  ports 
until  they  had  taken  cargo  on  board  and  to  issue  freely 
afterwards  ^ 

§  149.  It  being  the  right  of  a  belligerent  sovereign  to  What  con- 
appropriate  under  specified  conditions  certain  kinds  of  move- J^^^jj^ 
able  property  belonging  to  his  enemy,  the  efiectual  seizure**?*?^' 
of  such  property  in  itself  transfers  it  to  him.     Beyond  this  effect, 
statement  it  is  needless  for  legal  purposes  to  go  as  between 
the  captor  and  the  original  owner,  because  possession  is 
evidence  that  an  act  of  appropriation  has  been  performed  the 
value  of  which  an  enemy  can  always  test  by  force.    But 
it  is  possible  for  persons  other  than  the  captor  or  the  owner 
to  acquire  interests  in  the  property  seized  through  its  re- 
capture, or  through  its  transfer  by  the  appropriator  to  a 
neutral  or  a  friend;   and  as  no  one  can  convey  a  greater 
mterest  than  he  himself  possesses,  the  existence  of  such 


^  Ltmdtm  Gazette,  March  29, 1854;  Pifltojeet  Darerdy,  i.  1 23 ;  D'Aiigebeig, 
K08.  194,  334,  326;  Joomal  de  St.  Petersbonig  ^  May,  1877.  ^  '^^1^ 
England  objected  that  in  according  the  privilege  then  given  an  injiutioe  was  done 
to  neatralB,  since  German  ships  boand  for  neutral  ports  or  inversely  remained 
fiaUe  to  capture  for  dae  cause  firom  the  day  of  the  commencement  of  war. 
Equity  appears  certainly  to  demand  that  if  a  belligerent  for  his  Own  con- 
Tenienoe  spares  enemy's  ships  laden  with  cargoes  destined  for  him,  he  should 
not  put  neutrals  to  inconvenience  who  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  sending 
their  goods  in  vessels  which  are  free  from  liability  to  capture. 
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PAirrilX.  interests    depends    upon   whether   the    belligerent    in    the 
oHAP^n.  p^jy^^ia^i.  QQQQ  ]^^  j^Q^  Qnly.  endeavoured  to  appropriate  the 

property,  but  has  given  clear  proof  of  his  ability  to  do  so. 
If  objects  which  have  duly  passed  to  the  captor  are  recaptured 
by  an  ally  of  the  owner,  they  become  the  prize  or  booty  of 
the  recaptor,  but  if  change  of  ownership  has  not  taken  place, 
they  must  be  restored  to  the  original  possessor.  So  also  if 
the  original  owner  in  the  course  of  his  war  finds  the  objects 
which  he  has  lost  in  the  hands  of  a  co-belligerent  or  a  neutral, 
he  may  inquire  whether  they  were  effectually  seized,  and  if 
not  he  may  reclaim  them.  Thus  it  becomes  necessary  to 
determine  in  what  effectual  seizure  consists.  To  do  this 
broadly  is  sufficiently  easy.  It  is  manifest  that  momentary 
possession,  although  coupled  with  the  intention  to  appro- 
priate  the  captured  objects,  affords  no  evidence  of  ability  to 
retain  them,  and  that  a  presumption  of  such  ability  can  only 
be  raised  either  by  an  acknowledgment  of  capture  on  the 
part  of  the  owner,  as  when  a  vessel  hauls  down  her  flag  in 
token  of  surrender,  or  by  proof  from  the  subsequent  course 
of  events  that  the  captor,  at  the  time  of  seizure,  had  a 
reasonable  probability  of  keeping  his  booty  or  prize.  But 
the  latter  test  is  in  itself  vague.  It  can  only  be  applied 
through  a  more  or  less  arbitrary  rule,  and  consequently^  as 
is  usual  in  such  cases,  considerable  varieties  of  practice  have 
been  adopted  at  different  times  and  by  different  nations. 
Early  In    the  Middle   Ages  a  captor  seems^  under  the  more 

prac  oe.  authoritative  usage,  to  have  iicquired  property  in  things 
seized  by  him  on  their  being  brought  within  his  camp, 
fortress,  port,  or  fleet.  The  Consolat  del  Mar  provided  that 
if  a  vessel  was  retaken  before  arriving  in  a  place  of  safety,  it 
was  to  be  given  up  to  the  owners  on  payment  of  reasonable 
salvage ;  if  afterwards,  it  belonged  to  the  recaptors ;  and 
Ayala  in  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  lays  down  un- 
reservedly that  booty  belongs  to  the  captor  when  it  has 
entered  within    his    lines  ^.     Before   that  time  however  a 

^  CoDBolat  del  Mar;  PardesBOB,  Col.  de  Lois  Marit.  il  338-9  and  346; 
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practice  had  become  very  general  under  which  a  captor  was  PAETIII. 

regarded  as   not  acquirisg  ownership  of  a  vessel  or  booty     1_ 

until  after  possession  daring  twenty-four  hours-  This  view 
found  expression  in  a  French  Edict  of  1584 ;  it  was.  veiy 
early  translated  into  a  eustom  of  England,  Scotland^  and 
Spain ;  it  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  Dutch  in  the 
first  years  of  the  Republic ;  and  was  taken  in  Denmark  with 
respect  to  captured  vessels^.  In  the  seventeenth  century 
therefore  it  was  on  the  way  to  become  the  ground  of  an 
authoritative  rule.  From  that  period  however  it  has  become 
continuously  less  and  less  general.  The  larger  number  of 
writers  attribute  an  equal  or  greater  authority  to  the  opinion 
that  property  is  lost  by  an  owner  only  when  the  captured 
object  has  reached  a  plaee  of  safe  custody ;  and  as  in  countries 
governed  by  the  Code  Napoleon  *  possession  gives  title  in 
respect  of  moveables/  the  rule  that  security  of  possession  is 
the  test  of  the  acquisition  of  property  is  more  in  consonance 
with  the  municipal  law  of  France  and  of  the  states  which 
have  usually  followed  its  example  in  matters  of  International 
Law  than  the  arbitrary  rule  of  twenty-four  hours  ;  finally,  the 
latter  was  abandoned  by  England  in  the  seventeenth  century^. 

AyBla»  Be  Jnr.  ei  Off.  BeQ.  lib.  i.  0.  li.  §  37 ;  Alberieas  Gentilis,  De  Jure 
Bdli,  lib.  iii.  c.  17;  Chief  JuBtioe  Hale,  Concerning  the  Customs  of  Goods 
exported  and  imported,  HargraTe's  Tracts,  vol.  i.  The  principle  is  that 
which  was  applied  by  Boman  law  to  persons  captured  by  an  enemy:  '  Ante^ 
quam  in  praesidia  perdneatur  hostinm  manet  civis.* 

^  Pardessus,  iv.  31a ;  Hale,  Customs  of  Goods,  Hargrave's  Tracts,  i.  246; 
GrotiuB,  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pads,  lib.  iii.  ch.  vi.  §  3,  and  Barbeyrac's  note ; 
Twiss,  (  1 73.  Hie  rule  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from,  and  very  likely  may 
have  a  common  origin  with,  a  game  law  of  the  Lombards,  under  which  a 
hunter  might  recover  possession  during  twenty-four  hours  of  an  animal  killed 
or  wounded  by  him. 

'  ZoQch  (Juris  Fedalis  Ezplicatio,  pan  ii.  sect  viii),  and  MoUoy  (De  Jure 
Bfaritimo,  bk.  i.  c.  i.  §  12)  in  the  seventeenth  century,  Bynkerahoek  (Qusaet. 
Jur.  Pub.  lib.  i.  c.  iv),  Wolff  (Jus  Gentium,  §  860),  and  Yattel  (liv.  iii.  ch.  zzi. 
9  196),  in  the  eighteenth  century,  state  the  rule  of  deposit  in  a  safe  place 
absolTttely.  Lampredi  (Jur.  Pub.  Theoremata,  pars  iii.  ch.  ziii,  §  6)  and 
Klflber  (§  254)  thought  that  the  twenty-four  hours'  rule  had  been  established 
by  custom.  De  Martens  thinks  that  it  is  authoritative  in  continental  warfare^ 
but  remarks  that  both  practices  are  adopted  at  sea.    Wheaton  (Elem.  pt.  iv. 
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PART  in.  Probably  therefore  it  may  now  be  said  that^  in  so  &r  as 

L  '  exceptional  practices   have   not   been   formed^  property  in 

Rulethftt  moveables  is  transferred  on  being  brought  into  a  place  so 
turedpio-  secure  that  the  owner  can  have  no  immediate  prospect  of 
bTSou^  recovering  them.  An  exceptional  mode  of  dealing  with  re- 
intoapUoe^i^p^Qfed  vessels  has  however  become  common,  under  which 

of  safe  n  r 

coBtody.  the  transfer  of  property  effected  by  capture  is  ignored  as 
between  the  recaptor  and  the  original  owner,  and  therefore  as 
the  right  to  make  direct  seizure  of  property  in  continental 
warfare  is  now  restricted  within  narrow  limits^  the  general 
rule  has  been  reduced  to  slight  importance^. 
Evidence  If  capture,  in  order  to  be  effectual,  must  be  proved  by 
tionto  a  certain  firmness  of  possession^  it  is  evidently  still  more 
Beanonr^  necessary  that  the  captor  shall  show  an  intention  to  seize  and 
retain  his  prize  or  booty.  With  respect  to  the  latter  no 
difficulty  can  arise.  The  fact  of  custody,  when  it  exists  at 
all,  can  be  easily  recognised.  But  a  prize  is  often  necessarily 
separated  from  the  ship  which  has  taken  it,  and  though  it  is 
the  usual,  and  where  possible  the  obvious  course^  to  secure  a 
captured  vessel  by  putting  a  prize-crew  in  her  of  sufficient 
strength  to  defeat  any  attempt  at  rescue,  it  may  under  some 
circumstances  be  impossible  to  spare  a  sufficient  force,  or  even 
to  place  it  on  board.  Hence  a  maritime  captor  is  allowed 
to  indicate  his  intention  to  keep  possession  by  any  act  from 
which  such  intention  may  fistirly  be  inferred.  It  has  been 
held  that  he  can  establish  his  right  of  property  as  against 
subsequent  captors  by  sending  a  single  man  on  board,  although 
the  latter  may  exercise  no  control,  and  may  not  interfere 
with  the  navigation  of  the  ship.     So  also  when  a  vessel  has 

ch.  ii.  §  ii)  mentions  the  two  rules  as  alternative.  Hefffcer  (§  156)  aays  that 
the  twenty-fonr  hours*  term  'a  pass^  en  nsage  ches  quelqnes  nations  dans  les 
guerres  terrestres  et  maritimes.  Tontefois  U  ne  laisse  pas  de  presenter 
certaines  difficoltds  dans  Tapplication,  et  il  ne  saurait  6tre  r^[ard^  oomme  nne 
r^gle  conmmne  du  droit  international.'  Ijord  StoweU  considered  that  'a 
bringing  infra  praesidia  is  probably  the  true  rule'  at  sea;  The  Santa  Crux^ 
1  Bob.  60. 
^  See  §  166. 
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been  brought  to,  and  obliged  to  wait  for  orders,  and  to  obey  PART  III. 
the  direction  of  the  captor,  but  owing  to  the  boisterousness  ^°^^' '"' 
of  the  weather  has  received  no  one  on  board,  he  has  been 
considered  to  have  taken  effectual  possession^. 

§  150.  As  the  property  in  an  euemy'^s  vessel  and  cargo  is  Disposal  of 
vested  in  the  state  to  which  the  captor  belongs  so  soon  as^pertj. 
an  effectual  seizure  has  been  made,  they  may  in  strictness 
be  disposed  of  by  him  as  the  agent  of  his  state  in  whatever 
manner  he    chooses*.     So   long  as  they   were   clearly  the 
property  of  the  enemy  at  the  time  of  capture,  it  is  immaterial 
from  the  point  of  view  of  International  Law  whether   the 
captor  sends  them  home  for  sale,  or  destroys  them,  or  releases 
them  upon  ransom.     But  as  the  property  of  belligerents  is  General 
often  mnch  mixed  up  with  that  of  neutrals,  it  is  the  universal  JJ^g^aU  be 
practice  for  the  former  to  guard  the  interests  of  the  latter,  t>ro«glit 
by  requiring  captors  as  a  general  rule  to  bring  their  prizes  fop  adjudi- 
into  port  for  adjudication  by  a  tribunal  competent  to  decide 
whether  the  captured  vessel  and  its  cargo  are  in  fact  wholly, 
or  only  in  part,  the  property  of  the  enemy  ^.     And  though 

'  The  Grotias,  iz  Crancb,  370;  The  Keeolation,  vi  Bob.  ai ;  The  Edward 
aod  MA17,  iii  Rob.  306. 

'  It  is  the  mvariable  modem  custom  for  the  state  to  cede  its  interest  in 
Tenek  belon^ng  to  private  owners  to  the  actual  captors,  and  the  property  ao 
ceded  does  not  vest  until  adjudication  has  been  made  by  a  competent  tribunal ; 
but  this  is  merely  an  internal  practice,  designed  to  prevent  abuses,  and  has  no 
relation  to  the  date  at  which  the  property  of  the  state  is  acquired. 

'  Although  the  practice  now  exists  for. the  benefit  of  neutrals,  its  origin  is 
dne  to  the  fact  that  formerly  the  state  abandoned  a  part  only  of  the  value  of 
priiies  to  the  actual  ci^tors.  In  Spain  the  enactment  in  the  Partidas  of  1 266, 
which  reserved  a  fifth  of  all  prises  to  the  king  'por  razon  de  seftorio*  (tit. 
zzvi.  ley  xdz,  Pardessus,  vi.  30),  remained  in  force  till  after  the  time  of 
Grotins.  The  Dutch  government  also  took  a  fifth  (Grotius,  De  Jure  Belli 
et  Pads,  lib.  iii.  cap.  vi.  §  24).  In  France- the  Admiralty  claimed  the  tenth 
Khare  of  every  prize  until  the  war  of  1 756,  when  it  was  remitted  for  the  first 
time  to  the  captors  (Valin,  Ord.  de  la  Marine,  liv.  iii.  tit.  iz.  art.  32) ;  and  as 
in  England  a  proclamation  issued  in  May  of  that  year  gave  'sole  interest 
in  and  property  of  eveiy  ship  and  cargo  to  the  o£Bcers  and  seamen  on  board 
hia  Majesty's  ships  from  and  after  the  1 7th  of  that  month  *  during  the  con- 
t'lmanoe  of  the  war  with  France  (Entick's  Hist,  of  the  Late  War,  i.  41 4), 
it  Diay  be  inferred  that  the  Grown  took  a  share  at  least  in  the  prizes  made 
daring  1755  and  the  early  part  of  1756. 

E  e 
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PART  III.  the  right  of  a  belligerent  to  the  free  disposal   of  enemj 

'  property  taken  by  him  is  in  no  way  toached  by  the  existence 

of  the  practice^  it  is  not  usual  to  permit  captors  to  destroy  or 
ransom  prizes^  however  undoubted  may  be  their  ownership, 
except  when  their  retention  is  difficult  or  inconvenient. 

Destrac-  Perhaps  the  only  occasions  on  which  enemy's  vessels  have 
been  systematically  destroyed,  apart  from  any  serious  difficulty 
in  otherwise  disposing  of  th^n,  were  during  the  American 
revolutionary  war  and  that  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  in  1 812-14.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  latter 
war  the  American  government  instructed  the  officers  in 
command  of  squadrons  to  '  destroy  all  you  capture,  unless  in 
some  extraordinary  cases  that  shall  clearly  warrant  an 
exception.'  'The  commerce  of  the  enwny,'  it  was  said, 
'  is  the  most  vulnerable  point  of  the  enemy  we  can  attack, 
and  its  destruction  the  main  object;  and  to  this  end  all 
your  efforts  should  be  directed.  Therefore,  unless  your  prizes 
should  be  very  valuable  and  near  a  friendly  port,  it  will  be 
imprudent  and  worse  than  useless  to  attempt  to  send  them 
in.  A  single  cruiser,  if  ever  so  successful,  can  man  but 
few  prizes,  and  every  prize  is  a  serious  dimimition  of  her 
force ;  but  a  single  cruiser  destroying  every  captured  vessel 
has  the  capacity  of  continuing  in  full  vigour  her  destructive 
power,  so  long  as  her  provisions  and  stores  can  be  replenished^ 
either  from  friendly  ports  or  from  the  vessels  captured.' 
Under  these  instructions  seventy-four  British  merchantmen 
were  destroyed^.  The  destruction  of  prizes  by  the  ships 
commissioned  by  the  Confederate  States  of  America  was  not 
parallel  because  there  were  no  ports  into  which  they  could 
take  them  with  reasonable  safety;  and  the  practice  of  the 
English  and  French  navies  haa  always  been  to  bring  in 
captured  vessels  in  the  absence  of  strong  reasons  to  the 
contrary^. 

^  Mr.  Bolles,  Solicitor  to  tlie  Navy;  qaoted  in  ParL  Papers,  America, 
No.  2,  1873,  p.  93. 
'  The  view  taken  in  the  English  courts  as  to  the  circomstanoes  nnder  which 
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It  18  at  the  same  time  impossible  to  ignore  the  force  of  thePARTlll. 
consideration  suggested  by  the  government  of  the  United  ' 
States  in  the  latter  part  of  the  foregoing  extracts.  It  would 
be  unwise  to  assume  that  a  practice  will  be  invariably 
maintained  which  has  been  dictated  by  motives  not  neces- 
sarily of  a  permanent  character.  Self-interest  has  hitherto 
generally  combined  with  tenderness  towards  nentrals  to  make 
belligerents  unwilling  to  destroy  valuable  property ;  but  the 

vends  should  be  destroyed  mAj  be  illustnted  from  the  jadgment  of  Lord 
Stowell  in  the  case  of  the  Felicity  (ii  Dodson,  383):  'The  captors  fully  justify 
themselves  to  the  law  tX  their  own  country  which  prescribes  the  bringing  in, 
by  showing  that  the  immediate  serrice  in  which  they  were  engaged,  that  of 
wstching  the  enemy's  ship  of  war,  the  President,  with  intent  to  encounter  her, 
though  of  inferior  fiorce^  would  not  permit  them  to  part  with  any  of  their  own 
crew  to  carry  her  into  a  British  port.  Under  this  collision  of  duties  nothing 
WIS  left  but  to  destroy  her,  for  they  oould  not,  consistently  with  their  genenJ 
daty  to  their  own  country,  or  indeed  its  express  injunctions,  permit  enemy's 
prcfieity  to  sail  away  unmolested.  If  impossible  to  bring  in,  their  next  duty  is 
to  destroy,  enemy's  properly.'  During  the  Crimean  War  Br.  Lushington  said, 
'ii  Bisj  be  justifiable  or  even  praiseworthy  in  the  captors  to  destroy  an  enemy's 
▼easel.  Indeed  the  bringing  into  adjudication  at  all  of  an  enemy's  yessel  is  not 
csUed  fat  by  any  respect  to  the  right  of  the  enemy  proprietor,  where  there  is 
BO  neutral  property  on  board.'  The  Leucade,  Spinks,  Adm.  Bep.  aai.  By  the 
Freudi  Ordonnanee  of  i68t  a  captor  'ne  pouvant  se  charger  du  Taisseau  pris' 
was  sUowed  to  destroy  it.  The  drcumstaaoes  enumerated  by  Yalin  as  justify- 
ing this  eourse  are  'lonque  la  prise  est  de  peu  de  raleur,  oo  qu'elle  n'est  pas 
sseez  considerable  pour  meriter  d'etre  envoy^  dans  un  lieu  de  sAret^ ;  surtout 
iH  fiUlait  pour  cela  affiablir  Tequipage  du  corsaire  an  point  de  ne  pouToir  plus 
eoutinuer  la  course  avec  snoces ;'  and  'lorsque  la  prise  est  si  d^br^  par  le 
eombat  on  par  le  mauvais  temps  qu'elle  fisit  assez  d'eau  pour  faire  craindre 
qo'dle  ne  coule  baa ;  lorsque  le  navire  pris  marche  si  mal  qu'il  expose  I'arraa- 
teor  corsaire  k  la  reprise ;  ou  lorsque  le  corsaire,  ayant  aper^  des  vaisseaux  de 
gnene  ennemis»  se  tronve  oUig^  de  prendre  la  fuite  et  que  sa  prise  le  retarde 
trap  on  fait  craindre  nne  r^dte.'  Ord.  de  la  Marine,  ii.  s8i.  In  1870  a 
Froieh  ship  of  war  destroyed  two  German  vesseLs,  because  firom  the  large 
number  of  prisoners  whom  she  had  on  board  she  was  unable  safely  to  detach 
prize  crews.  A  daim  for  restitution  in  value  being  made  by  the  owners,  the 
pri»  eourt  determined  'qu'il  r^ltait  des  papiers  de  bord  et  de  Tinstruction 
que  oes  batiments  appartenaient  k  des  sujets  allemands,  que  leur  prise  ^tait 
due  bonna  et  yalable ;  que  la  deetruction  ayant  ^  caus^  par  force  majeure 
poor  oonaerver  la  sftret^  des  operations  du  capteur,  il  n'y  avait  pas  lieu  h 
repartition  au  profit  des  captures ;  qu'en  agissani  conmie  ils  avaient  fait,  les 
c^teors  avaient  ns^  d'un  droit  rigoureux  sans  doute,  mais  dont  I'exercioe  est 
Iit^TU  par  les  lois  de'  la  guerre  et  recommand^  par  les  instmctionji  dont  ils 
^tsisBt  poTteun.'    Calvo,  §  2817. 

E  e  3 
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CHAP    III 

L  "  shelter  of  their  waters,  together  with   the   wide   range   of 

modern  commerce,  may  alter  the  balance  of  self-interest,  and 
may  induce  belligerents  to  exercise  their  rights  to  the  fulP. 
Ransom.  §151.  Ransom  is  a  repurchase  by  the  original  owner  of  the 
property  acquired  by  the  seizure  of  a  prize.  As  the  agree- 
ment to  ransom  is  a  voluntary  act  on  his  part,  and  as  he  can 
always  allow  his  vessel  to-be  sent  in  for  adjudication  or  to  be 
destroyed,  it  must  be  supposed  to  be  advantageous  to  him ; 
the  crew  also  is  released  under  it,  instead  of  becoming 
prisoners  of  war.  The  practice  therefore  constitutes  a  distinct 
mitigation  of  the  extreme  rights  of  capture  *. 

^  Some  authorities  appear  to  look  upon  the  destniction  of  ci4>tnred  eiiem7*8 
vessels  as  an  exceptionally  violent  exercise  of  the  extreme  rights  of  war.  M. 
Bluntschli  says  that  'Tan^antissement  du  navire  capture  n'est  justifiable  qn*en 
cas  de  n^cessit^  absolue,  et  toute  atteinte  k  ce  principe  constituerait  nne  viobi- 
tion  du  droit  international*  (§  67a),  and  Dr.  Woolsey  calls  'the  practioe  a 
barbarous  one,  which  ought  to  disappear  firom  the  history  of  nations*  (§  1 48). 
It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  see  in  what  the  harshness  consists  of  destroying 
property  which  would  not  return  to  the  original  ownel*,  if  the  alternative 
process  of  condemnation  by  a  prize  court  were  suffered.  It  has  passed  from 
him  to  the  captor,  and  if  the  latter  chooses-  rather  to  destroy  than  to  keep 
what  belongs  to  himself,  persons  who  have  no  proprietary  interest  in  the 
objects  destroyed  have  no  right  to  complain  of  his  behaviour.  Destruction  of 
neutral  vessels  or  of  neutral  property  on  board  an  enemy's  vessel  would  be 
a  wholly  different  matter. 

By  the  model  r^lement  des  prises  maritimes  adopted  by  the  Insiitut  de 
droit  International  at  Turin  in  1 88a  it  is  provided  that  a  captor  may  bom  or 
sink  a  captured  vessel. 

'  I.  Lorsqu'il  n'est  pas  possible  de  tenir  le  navire  k  flot,  ^  cause  de  son 
mauvais  ^tat,  la  mer  ^tant  houleuse ; 

a.  Lorsque  le  navire  marche  si  mal  qu*il  ne  pent  pas  suivre  le  navire  de 
guerre  et  pourrait  facilement  6tre  repris  par  Tennemi ; 

3.  Lorsque  l*approche  d*une  force  ennemie    sup^eure   fait  craindre   la 

reprise  du  navire  saisi ; 

4.  Lorsque   le  navire  de  guerre  ne  pent  mettre  sur  le  navire  saisi   on 

Equipage   suffisant   sans   trop  diminuer  celui  qm  est  n^cessaire  k  sa 
propre  stlret^ ; 

5.  Lorsque  le  port  oil  il  serai t  possible  de  conduire  le  navire  saisi  est  trc^ 

^oignd.*    Annuaire  de  Tlnstitut^  1883,  p.  aai. 

'  The  same  reasons  for  which  ransom  is  a  mitigation  of  the  rights  of  war, 

cause  most  natrons  to  be  unwilling  to  allow  captors  to  receive  it.    In  England 

captors  were  formerly  liable  to  fines  for  liberating  a  prize  on  ransom,  unless  the 

Court  of  Admiralty  could  be  satisfied  that '  the  circumstances  of  the  case  were 
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\¥hen  a  vessel  is  released  upon  ransom  the  commander  PART  III. 
g-ives  a  Kansom  Bill,  by  which  he  contracts  for  himself  and  ^"^'  '^* 
the  owner  of  the  vessel  and  cargo  that  a  stipulated  sam 
shall  be  paid  to  the  captor.  A  copy  of  the  ransom  bill  is 
retained  by  himself,  and  serves  as  a  safe- conduct  protecting 
the  vessel  from  seizure  by  ships  of  the  enemy  country  or  its 
allies,  so  long  as  a  prescribed  course  is  kept  for  a  port  of 
destination  agreed  upon.  If  the  ransomed  vessel  voluntarily 
diverges  from  her  course,  or  exceeds  the  time  allowed  for  her 
voyage  in  the  ransom  bill,  she  becomes  liable  to  be  captured 
afresh^  and  any  excess  of  value  realised  from  her  sale  over  the 
anaount  stipulated  for  in  the  bill  then  goes  to  the  second 
captors ;  if  on  the  other  hand  she  is  driven  from  her  course 
or  delayed  by  stress  of  weather,  no  penalty  is  incurred. 
The  captor  on  his  side,  besides  holding  the  ransom  bill, 
usually  keeps  an  officer  of  the  prize  as  a  hostage  for  the 
payment  of  the  stipulated  sum.  If  on  his  way  to  port,  with 
the  bill  and  hostage-  or  either  of  them  on  board,  he  is 
himself  captured,  the  owner  of  the  prize  is  exonerated  from 
his  debt^;  but  as  the  bill  and  hostage  are  the  equivalent  of 
the  prize,  this  consequence  does  not  follow  from  his  capture 
if  both  have  previously  arrived  in  a  place  of  safety. 

roeh  as  to  liave  justified  *  the  act.  With  respect  to  English  ships  captured  by 
mn  enemy,  the  sovereign  in  council  may  permit  or  forbid  contracts  for  ransom 
by  orders  issued  firom  time  to  time,  and  any  person  entering  into  such  contract 
in  oontrftvention  of  an  order  so  issued  may  be  fined  to  the  extent  of  five 
hundred  pounds.  In  France  public  vessels  of  war  appear  not  to  be  prohibited 
from  ransoming  ships  which  they  may  have  taken,  but  privateers  could  only  do 
so  with  the  consent  of  the  owners.  Spain  allows  ransom  to  be  received  by 
privateers  which  have  taken  three  prizes,  and  which  may  therefore  be  assumed 
not  to  be  in  a  condition  to  spare  any  portion  of  their  crew.  Bussia,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  the  Netherlands  wholly  forbid  the  practice.  The  United  States, 
on  tlie  other  hand,  permit  contracts  for  ransom  to  be  made  in  all  cases.  27 
and  28  Vict.  c.  25 ;  B^lement  of  1803,  De  Martens,  Eeo.  viii.  18 ;  Twiss,  ii. 
§  183;  Calvo,  §  2121 ;  Pistoye  et  Duverdy,  i.  280. 

*  Twiss  (ii.  §  181),  referring  to  Emdrigon,  Traits  des  ABSurances,  c.  12.  sect. 
23.  $  8.  But^  as  is  remarked  by  Dr.  Woolsey,  who  nevertheless  acknowledges 
the  authority  of  the  practice,  'why,  if  the  first  captor  had  transmitted  the  bill, 
retaining  the  hostage  who  is  only  collateral  security,  should  not  his  claim 
be  still  goodt*    Introd.  to  Int.  Law,  §  150. 
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CHAP.  III.  ,  ,  °  • 

among   commercia   belli  \    hence    they  allow  the    captor    to 

sae  directly  upon  the  bill  if  the  ransom  is  not  duly  paid. 
The  English  courts  refuse  to  except  such  arrangements  from 
the  effect  of  the  rale  that  the  character  of  an  alien  enemy 
carries  with  it  a  disability  to  sue,  and  compel  payment  of 
the  debt  indirectly  through  an  action  brought  by  the  im- 
prisoned hostage  for  the  recovery  of  his  freedom  ^. 
Lobs  of  §  152.  The  property  acquired  through  effectual  seizure  by 

acquired  ^ay  of  booty  or  prize  is  devested  by  recapture  or  abandon- 
by  capture.  |^^j3^|.^  and  in  the  case  of  prize  it  is  also  lost  by  escape,  rescue 
by  the  crew  of  the  prize  itself,  or  discharge.  The  effect  of 
abandonment  when  the  property  is  found  and  brought  into 
port  by  neutral  salvors  is  perhaps  not  conclusive*  By  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  at  any  rate  it  has  been  held 
that  the  neutral  Court  of  Admiralty  has  jurisdiction  to 
decree  sah'age,  but  cannot  restore  the  property  to  the  original 
belligerent  owners,  it  being  considered  that  by  the  capture 
the  captors  acquire  such  a  right  of  property  as  no  neutral 
nation  can  justly  impugn  or  destroy;  consequently  the 
proceeds^  afber  deducting  salvage,  belong  to  the  original 
captors,  and  neutral  nations  ought  not  to  inquire  into  the 
validity  of  a  capture  between  belligerents  2. 

*  On  the  whole  subject  see  Twiss,  ii.  §  i8o-a  ;  Calvo,  §  2123-7;  Wheaton, 
Elem.  pt.  iv.  ch.  ii.  §  28 ;  Valin,  Ord.  de  la  Marine,  Ut.  iii.  tit.  iz.  art.  xix. 
Anthon  v,  Fisher,  ii  Douglas,  650,  note,  and  the  Hoop,  i  Bob.  200,  give  the 
principles  on  which  the  English  courts  proceed. 

If  a  ransomed  vessel  is  wrecked  the  owner  is  naturally  not  exonerated  firom 
payment  of  the  ransom. 

'  The  Mary  Ford,  iii  DaUas,  188. 


CHAPTER    IV. 


MILITAEY  OCCUPATION. 


§  '53'  When  an  army  enters  a  hostile  country,  its  advance  part  hi. 
by  ousting  the  forces  of  the  owner  puts  the  invader  into  ^°^^'  '^' 
possession  of  territory,  which  he  is  justified  in  seizing  under  Nature  of 
his  general  right  to  appropriate  the  property  of  his  enemy,  occupa^on 
Bat  he  often  has  no  intention  of  so  appropriating  it,  and j,^^^^*^""* 
even  when  the  intention  exists  there  is  generally  a  period  P«ct- 
daring  which,  owing  to  insecurity  of  possession,  the  act  of 
appropriation  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  complete.     In  such 
cases  the  invader  is  obviously  a  person  who  tempomrily 
deprives  an  acknowledged  owner  of  the  enjoyment  of  his 
property,  and  logically  he  ought  to  be  regarded  either  as 
pnlting  the  country  which  he  has  seized  under  a  kind  of 
Beqaestration  ^,  or,  in  stricter  accordance  with  the  facts,  as 
being  an  enemy  who  in  the  exercise  of  his  rights  of  violence 
has  acquired   a  local  position  which  gives   rise  to   special 
necessities  of  war»  and  which  therefore  may  be  the  foundation 
of  special  belligerent  rights. 

'  This  is  the  view  taken  by  Heffter  (§131). 
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PART  III.     §  154.  Self-evident  as  may  seem  to  be  this  view  of  the 

CHAP    IV 

L  '  position  of  an  invader,  when  the  intention  or  proved  ability 

^t?"^^    to  appropriate  his  enemy's  territory  is  wanting,  it  was  entirely 

Bpect  to  it.  overiooked  in  the  infancy  of  international  law.     An  invader 

on  entering  a  hostile  country  was  considered  to  have  rights 

explicable    only  on    the    assumption    that  pwnership   and 

sovereignty  are  attendant  upon  the  bare  fact  of  possession. 

Confusion  Occupation,  which  is  the  momentary  detention  of  property, 

conquest    was  coufuscd  with  conqucst,  which  is  the  definitive  appro- 

thrmi^dle  P"*^^^^^  <>f  i*-     Territory,  in  common  with  all  other  property, 

of  last        ^as  supposed,  in  accordance  with  Roman  Law,  to  become  a 

century.  .  .  .  . 

res  nullius  on  passing  out  of  the  hands  of  its  owner  in  war ; 
it  belonged  to  any  person  choosing  to  seize  it  for  so  long 
as  he  could  keep  it.  The  temporary  possession  of  territory 
therefore  was  regarded  as  a  conquest  which  the  subsequent 
hazards  of  war  might  render  transient,  but  which  while 
it  lasted  was  assumed  to  be  permanent.  It  followed  from 
this  that  an  occupying  sovereign  was  able  to  deal  with 
occupied  territory  as  his  own,  and  that  during  his  occupation 
he  was  the  legitimate  ruler  of  its  inhabitants. 

Down  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  practice 
conFormed  itself  to  this  theory.  The  inhabitants  of  occupied 
territory  were  required  to  acknowledge  their  subjection  to 
a  new  master  by  taking  an  oath,  sometimes  of  fidelity,  but 
more  generally  of  allegiance  ^,  and  they  were  compelled,  not 
merely  to  behave  peaceably,  but  to  render  to  the  invader 
the  active  services  which  are  due  to  the  legitimate  sovereign 
of  a  state.  Frederic  II,  in  his  General  Principles  of  War, 
lays  down  that  '  if  an  army  takes  up  winter  quarters  in  an 

'  In  the  seventeenth  century  express  renunciation  of  fealty  to  the  legitimate 
sovereign  was  sometimes  exacted.  During  the  decadence  of  the  usage  in  the 
eighteenth  century  an  oath  of  allegiance  was  perhaps  not  required  unless  it  was 
intended  to  retain  the  territory,  and  the  promise  of  fideUty  and  obedience  may 
have  been  taken  as  sufficient  when  it  was  wished  to  leave  its  £ate  in  uncertainty. 
Swedish  Intelligencer,  pt.  ii.  4 ;  Moser,  Versuch,  ix.  i.  331,  aSo,  and  ix.  ii.  37 ; 
Memorial  of  the  Elector  of  Hanover  to  the  Diet  of  the  Empire,  Entick,  Hist,  ci 
the  Late  War,  ii.  425 ;  De  Martens,  Pr^s,  §  280 ;  Heffter,  §  13a. 
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enemy's  country  it  is  the  business  of  the  commander  to  bring  PAKTIIT. 

it  up  to  full  strength;  if  the  local  authorities  are  willing     L 

to  band  over  recruits,  so  much  the  better,  if  not,  they  are 
taken  by  force;'  and  the  wars  of  the  century  teem  with 
instances  in  which  such  levies  were  actually  made^.  Finally, 
the  territory  itself  was  sometimes  handed  over  to  a  third 
power  while  the  issue  of  hostilities  remained  undecided ;  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Swedish  provinces  of  Bremen  and  Verden, 
which  were  sold  by  the  King  of  Denmark  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  war  to  the  Elector  of  Hanover^. 

After  the  termination  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  these  violent 
usages  seem  to  have  fallen  into  desuetude,  and  at  the  same 
time  indications  appear  in  the  writings  of  jurists  which  show 
that  a  sense  of  the  difference  between  the  rights  consequent 
upon  occupation  and  upon  conquest  was  beginning  to  be 
felt.  In  saying  that  a  sovereign  only  loses  his  rights  over 
territory  which  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy  on  the 
conclusion  of  a  peace  by  which  it  is  ceded,  Vattel  abandons 
the  doctrine  that  territory  passes  as  a  res  nullius  into  the 
possession  of  an  occupant,  and  in  effect  throws  back  an 
intrusive  foe  for  a  justification  of  such  acts  of  authority  as 
he  may  perform  within  a  hostile  country  upon  his  mere 
right  of  doing  whatever  is  necessary  to  bring  the  war  to  a 
successful  conclusion^.  Sut  the  principle  which  was  thus  Doctrine 
admitted  by  implication  was  not  worked  out  to  its  natural  re- poraryMi  1 
suits.    While  the  continuing  sovereignty  of  the  original  owner  JJJJ^^^^j. 

became  generally  recognised  for  certain  purposes^  for  other  tionof sove- 
reignty. 

!  ^  OBnrres  de  Fred.  U,  xxviii.  91.    In  1743  Bavftrian  militia  were  used  by 

I  the  Anstrians  to  fill  up  gaps  in  their  Italian  armiefl ;  in  1 756  the  Prussians  on 

bnaidng  into  Saxony  inunediately  required  the  States,  who  were  in  session,  to 
supply  10,000  men,  and  two  years  afterwards  i  a,ooo  more  were  demanded.  In 
1759  the  French  made  levies  in  Germany.  Moser,  Yersuch,  ix.  i.  296,  589.  It 
wu  flcHuetimes  necessary  to  stipulate  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  for  the  restitu- 
tion of  men  taken  in  this  manner.  See,  for  example,  art.  8  of  the  Peace  of 
Habertsbnrg,  Be  Martens,  Bee.  i.  140. 
'  Lord  Stanhope,  Hist,  of  England,  ch.  vii. 

'  Vattel,  liv.  iii.  ch.  xiii.  $  197.    Lampredi  takes  the  same  view,  Jur.  Pub. 
Univ.  Theorem,  pt.  iii.  c.  xiii.  (  6. 
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PAKTIII.  purposes  the  occupant  was  supposed  to  put  himself  tem- 
CHAP.  IV.  pQrarily  in  his  place^  The  original  national  character  of 
the  soil  and  its  inhabitants  remained  unaltered;  but  the 
invader  was  invested  with  a  quasi-sovereigniy,  which  gave 
him  a  claim  as  of  right  to  the  obedience  of  the  conquered 
population,  and  the  exercise  of  which  was  limited  only  by 
the  qualifications,  which  gradually  became  established,  that 
he  must  not  as  a  general  rule  modify  the  permanent  institu- 
tions of  the  country,  and  that  he  must  not  levy  recruits 
for  his  army.  The  first  portion  of  this  self- contradictory 
doctrine,  besides  being  a  commonplace  of  modern  treatises, 
has,  in  several  countries,  been  expressly  affirmed  by  the 
courts.  In  1808,  when  the  Spanish  insurrection  against 
the  French  broke  out,  Great  Britain,  which  was  then  at  war 
with  Spain,  issued  a  proclamation  that  all  hostilities  against 
that  country  should  immediately  cease.  A  Spanish  ship  was 
shortly  afterwards  captured  on  a  voyage  to  S.  Andero,  a  port 
still  occupied  by  the  French,  and  was  brought  in  for  con* 
demnation.  In  adjudicating  upon  the  case  Lord  Stowell 
observed :  ^  Under  these  public  declarations  of  the  state  estab- 
lishing this  general  peace  and  amity,  I  do  not  know  that 
it  would  be  in  the  power  of  the  Court  to  condemn  Spanish 
property,  though  belonging  to  persons  resident  in  those  parts 
of  Spain  which  are  at  the  present  moment  under  French 
control,  except  under  such  circumstances  as  would  justify 
the  confiscation  of  neutral  property.'  In  France  the  Cour 
de  Cassation  has  had  occasion  to  render  a  decision  of  like 
effect.  In  181 1,  during  the  occupation  of  Catalonia,  a 
Frenchman  accused  of  the  murder  of  a  Catalan  within  that 
province  was  tried  and  convicted  by  the  assize  Court  of  the 
Department  of  the  Pyr^n^es  Orientales.  Upon  appeal  the 
conviction  was  quashed,  on  the  ground  that  the  courts  of  the 
territory  within  which  a  crime  is  perpetrated  have  an  ex- 
clusive right  of  jurisdiction,  subject  to  a  few  exceptions 
not  affecting  the  particular  case,  that  Hhe  occupation  of 
Catalonia  by  French  troops  and  its  government  by  French 
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aothorities   had   not   communicated   to   its  inhabitants  thePABTllI. 

character  of  French  citizens,  nor  to  their  territory  the  character     L 

of  French  territory,  and  that  such  character  could  only  be 
acquired  by  a  solemn  act  of  incorporation  which  had  not  been 
gone  through^/  It  is  somewhat  curious  that  a  principle 
which  has  sufficiently  seized  upon  the  minds  of  jurists  to  be 
apphed  within  the  large  scope  of  the  foregoing  cases  should 
not  have  been  promptly  extended  by  international  lawyers 
to  cover  the  whole  position  of  an  occupied  countiy  relatively 
to  an  invader.  The  restricted  admission  of  the  principle 
is  the  more  curious  that  the  usages  of  modern  war  are  per- 
fectly consistent  with  its  AiU  applioation.  The  doctrine  of 
substituted  sovereignty,  and  with  it  the  corollary  that  the 
inhabitants  of  occupied  territory  owe  a  duty  of  obedience 
to  the  conqueror,  are  no  longer  permitted  to  lead  to  their 
natural  results.  They  confer  no  privileges  upon  an  invader 
which  he  would  not  otherwise  possess;  and  they  only  now 
serve  to  enable  him  to  brand  acts  of  resistance  on  the  part 
of  an  invaded  population  with  a  stigma  of  criminality  which 
is  as  useless  as  it  is  unjust.  Until  recently  nevertheless 
many  writers,  and  probably  most  belligerent  governments^ 
have  continued  to  hold  that  in  spite  of  the  unchanged  national 
character  of  the  people  and  the  territory,  the  fact  of  occu- 
pation temporarily  invests  the  invading  state  with  the  rights 
of  sovereignty,  and  dispossesses  its  enemy,  so  as  to  set  up 
a  duty  of  obedience  to  the  former  and  of  disregard  to  the 
commands  of  the  latter.     The  reasoning  or  the  assumptions 

'  i  Edwards,  i8a ;  Ortolan,  Dip.  de  la  Mer,  liv.  ii.  ch.  xiii.  See  also  the 
American  case  of  the  American  Insurance  Company  v.  Canter,  i  Peters, 
543.  Daring  the  Mexican  War  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States 
took  the  same  view  with  respect  to  crimes  conmiitted  daring  the  occapation 
of  Mexico  as  that  adopted  by  the  French  courts  in  the  Catalan  murder 
caie.  HaUeok,  ii.  451.  The  continuance  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  state 
over  its  occupied  parts  is  affirmed,  though  in  the  subordinate  shape  of  a 
kind  of  'Utent  title,'  by  ElGber,  §  256 ;  Wheaton,  Mem.  pt.  iv.  ch.  iv. 
i  4,  and  Bfanning,  ch.  5,  among  the  earlier  writers  of  this  century.  De 
Martens  (Precis,  §  280)  would  seem  by  his  silence  to  adhere  to  the  ancient 
doctrine. 
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PART  III.  upon  which  this  doctrine  rests  may  be  stated  as  follows.     The 
CHAP  rv 

'    '  power  to  protect  is  the  foundation  of  the  duty  of  allegiance ; 

Examina-   when  therefore  a  state  ceases  to  be  able  to  protect  a  portion 
tion  of  the         ...  .  .  . 

doctrioe.    of  its  subjects  it  loses  its  claim  upon  their  allegiance ;  and 

they  either  directly  ^pass   under  a  temporary  or  qualified 

allegiance  to  the  conqueror/  or,  as  it  is  also  put,  being  able 

in  their  state  of  freedom  to  enter  into  a  compact  with  the 

invader,  they  tacitly  agree  to  acknowledge  his  sovereignty 

in  consideration  of  the  relinquishment  by  him  of  the  extreme 

rights  of  war  which  he  holds  over  their  lives  and  property^. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that  neither  of  these 

conclusions  is  justified  by  the  premises.     Supposing  a  state 

to  have  lost  its  right  to  the  allegiance  of  its  subjects,  the 

bare  fact  of  such  loss  cannot  transfer  the  right  to  any  other 

particular  state.     The  invaded  territory  and  its  inhabitants 

merely  lie  open  to  the  acceptance  or  the  imposition  of  a  new 

sovereignty.    To  attribute  this  new  sovereignty  directly  to 

the  occupying  state  is  to  revive  the  doctrine  of  a  res  nullius^ 

which  is  consistent  only  with  a  complete  and   permanent 

transfer  of  title.     On  the  other  hand,  while  it  may  be  granted 

that  incapacity  on  the  part  of  a  state  to  protect  its  subjects 

so  far  sets  them  free  to  do  the  best  they  can  for  themselves 

as  to  render  valid  any  bargain  actually  made  by  them,  the 

assertion  that  any  such  bargain  as  that  stated  is  implied  in 

the  relations  which  exist  between  the  invader  and  the  invaded 

population  remains  wholly  destitute  of  proof.     Any  contract 

which  may  be  implied  in  these  relations  can  only  be  gathered 

from  the  facts  of  history,  and  though  it  is  certain  that  in- 

^  Kluber,  %  256 ;  De  Martens,  Pr^s,  §  280 ;  Mr.  Justice  Story  in  Shanks  v. 
Dupont,  Peters,  iii.  246 ;  Halleck,  ii.  462  -4 ;  Twiss,  ii.  §  64. 

A  recent  instance  of  the  assertion  of  substituted  sovereignty  by  a  belligerenl 
goyemment  is  supplied  by  the  proclamation  which  Count  Bismarck  Bohlea, 
Governor-General  of  Alsace,  issued  on  entering  on  his  office  in  August^  1870. 
It  begins  as  follows :  '  Les  ^v^nements  de  la  guerre  ayant  amend  Toocupatioii 
d^une  partie  du  territoire  fran^ais  par  les  forces  allemandes,  ces  terrrtoires  ee 
trouvent  par  ce  fait  mdme  soustraits  k  la  souverainetd  imp^ale,  en  lieu  et  ^1 
place  de  laquelle  est  dtablie  Tautoritd  des  puissances  allemandes.'  D^Angebez  7, 
No.  371. 
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Taders  have  habitually  exercised  the  privileges  of  sovereignty,  PART  III. 

CHAP    IV 

it  is  equally  certain  that  invaded  populations  have  generally  '  ' 
repudiated  the  obligation  of  obedience  whenever  they  have 
found  themselves  possessed  of  the  strength  to  do  so  with 
effect.  The  only  understanding  which  can  fairly  be  said  to 
be  recognised  on  both  sides  amounts  to  an  engagement  on 
the  part  of  an  invader  to  treat  the  inhabitants  of  occupied 
territory  in  a  milder  manner  than  is  in  strictness  authorised 
by  law,  on  the  condition  that,  and  so  long  as,  they  obey 
the  commands  which  he  imposes  under  the  guidance  of 
custom. 

In  the  face  of  so  artificial  and  inconsistent  a  theory  as  Recent 
that  which  has  just  been  described  it  is  not  surprising  that  ^ 
a  tendency  should  have  become  manifest  of  late  years  to  place 
the  law  of  occupation  upon  a  more  natural  basis.  Recent 
writers  adopt  the  view  that  the  acts  which  are  permitted 
to  a  belligerent  in  occupied  territoiy  are  merely  incidents  of 
hostilities,  that  the  authority  which  he  exercises  is  a  form  of 
the  stress  which  he  puts  upon  his  enemy,  that  the  rights 
of  the  sovereign  remain  intact,  and  that  the  legal  relations 
of  the  population  towards  the  invader  are  unchanged.  If  the 
flame  doctrine  has  not  yet  been  expressly  accepted  by  most 
of  the  great  military  powers,  it  is  probably  not  premature 
to  say  that  the  smaller  states  are  unanimous  in  its  support, 
and  the  former  at  the  Conference  of  Brussels  at  least  con- 
sented to  frame  the  proposed  Declaration  in  language  which 
implies  it^, 

'  Calvo,  $  1877 ;  Rolin  Jaoqnemyiui,  La  Guerre  Actuelle  dans  see  Rapports 
ftvee  le  Droit  Intemational,  p.  29;  Heffter,  $  I3i>  BlantBchli,  $  539-40  and 
545,  ^^7  recognises  the  purely  military  character  of  the  invader's  authority, 
bat  seems  somewhat  to  confuse  the  extreme  inadvisability  under  ordinary  cir- 
eomstances  of  resisting  it  with  the  absence  of  right  to  resist.  See  also  Instruc- 
tions for  American  Armies  in  the  Field,  arts,  i  and  3.  The  text  of  the  Project 
of  Declaration  of  Brussels  requires  to  be  read  in  connection  with  the  discussions 
which  took  place  at  the  Conference.  The  French  Manuel  de  Droit  Int.  k 
ITssge  des  Offiders  de  TArm^  de  Terre  says  (p.  93),  'roccupation  est  simple- 
ment  un  ^tat  de  fait,  qui  produit  les  consequences  d*un  cas  de  force  majeure ; 
Toocupant  n'est  pas  snbstitu^  en  droit  au  gouvemement  legal.* 
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PARTIIL  Looking  at  the  history  of  opinion  with  reference  to  the 
oHAP^v.  j^^i  character  of  occupation,  at  the  fact  that  the  fandamental 
Conda-  principle  of  the  continuing  national  character  of  an  occupied 
territory  and  its  population  is  fully  established,  at  the  amount 
of  support  "which  is  already  given  to  the  doctrines  which  are 
necessary  to  complete  its  application  in  detail,  and  to  the 
uselessness  of  the  illogical  and  oppressive  fiction  of  substituted 
sovereignty,  the  older  theories  may  be  unhesitatingly  ranked 
as  effete,  and  the  rights  of  occupation  may  be  placed  upon 
the  broad  foundation  of  simple  military  necessity. 
Extent  of  §  1 55.  If  occupation  is  merely  a  phase  in  military  opera- 
of  a  mil-  tions,  and  implies  no  change  in  the  legal  position  of  the 
*tS^"  i^'^*^®''  ^^^  respect  to  the  occupied  territory  and  its  in- 
habitants, the  rights  which  he  possesses  over  them  are  those 
which  in  the  special  circumstances  represent  his  general 
right  to  do  whatever  acts  are  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of 
his  war^;  in  other  words  he  has  the  right  of  exercising  such 
control,  and  such  control  only,  within  the  occupied  territory 
as  is  required  for  his  safety  and  the  success  of  his  operations. 
But  the  measure  and  range  of  military  necessity  in  particalar 
cases  can  only  be  determined  by  the  circumstances  of  thoee 
cases.  It  is  consequently  impossible  formally  to  exclude  any 
of  the  subjects  of  legislative  or  administrative  action  from 
the  sphere  of  the  control  which  is  exercised  in  virtue  of  it ; 
and  the  rights  acquired  by  an  invader  in  effect  amount  to 
the  momentary  possession  of  all  ultimate  legislative  and 
executive  power.  On  occupying  a  country  an  invader  at 
once  invests  himself  with  absolute  authority;  and  the  fact 
of  occupation  draws  with  it  as  of  course  the  substitution  of 
his  will  for  previously  existing  law  whenever  such  substi- 
tution is  reasonably  needed,  and  also  the  replacement  of  the 
actual  civil  and-  judicial   administration  by  military  juris- 

'  The  right  of  appropriating  all  property  of  the  enemy  state  which  is  separable 
from  the  occupied  territory,  e.g.  the  produce  of  taxes,  is  usually  classed  with 
rights  of  occupation  (Bluntschli,  §  545) ;  it  deariy  flows  however,  not  firom  any 
right  of  occupation,  but  finom  the  general  right  of  appropriatian. 
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diction.    In  its  exercise  however  this  ultimate  authority  is  PART  III. 

GHAP    TV 

governed  by  the  condition  that  the  invader,  having  only  a     L  " 

right  to  such  control  as  is  necessary  for  his  safety  and  the  tli«r 
Boccess  of  his  operations,  must  use  his  power  within  the  limits 
defined  by  the  fundamental  notion  of  occupation,  and  with 
due  reference  to  its  transient  character.  He  is  therefore 
forbidden  as  a  general  rule  to  vary  or  suspend  laws  affecting 
property  and  private  personal  relations,  or  which  regulate 
the  moral  order  of  the  community^.  Commonly  also  he  has 
not  the  right  to  interfere  with  the  public  exercise  of  religion, 
or  to  restrict  expression  of  opinion  upon  matters  not  directly 
touching  his  rule,  or  tending  to  embarrass  him  in  his  negotia- 
tions for  peace  ^. 

'  If  an  occupftnt  does  forbidden  acts  of  the  above  kind  they  cease  to  have 
legal  effect  from  the  moment  that  his  occupation  ceases.  Compare  a  decision 
of  the  French  Conr  de  Cassation,  in  1841,  in  which  it  was  laid  down  that  acts 
whidi  'troublent  la  sod^t^  et  compromettent  Tordre  public  tombent  de 
plein  droit  ansaitdt  qne  roccapation  cesse ;  si,  d^antre  part,  ils  concouxent  an 
bien  £tre  de  ce  pays,  et  sent  conformes  anz  intentions  du  sonverain  legitime, 
Os  persiaftent  jnsqnli  lear  abrogation  ezpresse.'  Journal  Int.  Priv^,  1874, 
p.  224.     Comp^  also  $  163. 

'  Elontschli,  i  539-40;  and  oomp.  American  Instruct.,  arts.  1-3.  The 
raemier  in  which  the  wiU  of  the  invader  acts  under  ordinary  drcumstances  is 
thus  deteribed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington :  '  Martial  law  is  neither  more  nor 
Ices  tium  the  wiU  of  the  general  who  commands  the  army.  In  fact  martial  law 
I  no  law  at  all ;  therefore  the  general  who  declares  martial  law,  and  com- 
I  that  it  shall  be  carried  into  ezeoation,  is  bound  to  lay  down  distinctly 
the  rales  and  regulations  and  limits  according  to  i^ch  his  will  is  to  be  carried 
eal  Now  I  have  in  another  country  carried  out  martial  law ;  that  is  to  say, 
I  have  governed  a  large  proportion  of  a  country  by  my  own  wilL  But  then 
what  did  I  do?  I  declared  that  the  country  should  be  governed  according  to 
its  own  national  law;  and  I  carried  into  execution  that  my  so  dedared  will.' 
Quoted  by  Creasy,  First  Platform  of  International  Law,  p.  507.  Compare  the 
Project  of  Declaration  of  Brussels,  art.  3,  and  the  decision  of  the  delegated 
Commission  of  the  Conference,  made  at  the  sitting  of  Aug.  2  a,  that  art.  3  shall 
be  understood  to  mean  that  political  and  administrative  laws  shall  be  subject 
to  sospension,  modification,  or  replacement  in  ease  of  necessity,  but  that  dvil 
and  penal  laws  shall  not  be  touched.  Pari.  Papers.  MisceU.  i.  1875,  p.  120. 
On  asauiuing  the  government  of  Alsace  in  1870,  Count  Bismarck  Bohlen  de- 
dared  that  'le  maintien  des  Ids  eadstaatee,  le  r^tablissement  d*un  ordre  de 
dwees  regolier,  la  remise  en  activity  de  toutes  lee  branches  de  Tadministration, 
voilk  oil  tendront  les  efforts  de  mon  gouvemement  dans  la  limite  des  n^ces- 
at^  impes^  par  les  operations  militaires.    La  religion  des  habitants,  les 
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rARTIIl.     §  156.  The  invader  deals  freely  with  the  relations  of  the 

L  *  inhabitants  of  the  occupied  territory  towards  himself.     He 

Practioe     suspends  the  operation  of  the  laws  under  which  they  owe 

m  matten         *^  ^  ...  . 

boariog  on  obedience  io  their  legitimate  ruler,  because  obedience  to  the 
rityof  the  latter  is  not  consistent  with  his  own  safety;  for  his  security 
occupant,  g^jg^^  j^g  declares  certain  acts,  not  forbidden  by  the  ordinary 
laws  of  the  country,  to  be  punishable;  and  he  so  far  sus- 
pends the  laws  which  guard  personal  liberty  as  is  required  for 
the  summary  punishment  of  any  one  doing  such  acts.  All 
acts  of  disobedience  or  hostility  are  regarded  as  punishable ; 
and  by  specific  rules  the  penalty  of  death  is  incurred  by 
persons  giving  information  to  the  enemy,  or  serving  as  guides 
to  the  troops  of  their  own  country,  by  those  who  while 
serving  as  guides  to  the  troops  of  the  invader  intentionally 
mislead  them,  and  by  those  who  destroy  telegraphs,  roads, 
canals,  or  bridges,  or  who  set  fii'e  to  stores  or  soldiers* 
quarters^.  If  the  inhabitants  of  the  occupied  territory  rise 
in  insurrection,  whether  in  small  bodies  or  en  masse,  they 
cannot  claim  combatant  privileges  until  they  have  dis- 
placed the  occupation,  and  all  persons  found  with  arms  in 
their  hands  can  in  strict  law  be  killed,  or  if  captured  be 
executed  by  sentence  of  court  martial^.  Sometimes  the 
inhabitants  of  towns  or  districts  in  which  acts  of  the  fore- 
going nature  have  been  done,  or  where  they  are  supposed  to 
have  originated,  are  rendered  collectively  responsible,  and  are 
punished  by  fines  or  by  their  houses  being  burned.  In  1871 
the  German  governor  of  Lorraine  ordered,  *in  consequence 
of  the  destruction  of  the  bridge  of  Fontenoy,  to  the  east 
of  Toul,  that  thd  district  included  in  the  Governor-General- 
ship of  Lorraine  shall  pay  an  extraordinary  contribution  of 

institutions,  et  les  usages  dn  pays,  la  vie  et  la  propri^t^  des  habitants  jonironi 
d'nne  entibre  protection.*    Prodam.  of  Aug.  30,  D'Angeberg,  No.  371. 

^  Bluntschli,  $  631/636,  641.  Rolin  Jaoquemyns  (Second  Essai  snr  la 
Guerre  Franco- Allemande,  p.  30)  remarks  tliat  while  the  right  of  inflicting 
death  for  such  acts,  must  be  maintained,  its  actual  infliction  ought  only  to  take 
place  in  exceptional  cases. 

'  American  Inst.  85 ;  Bluntschli,  (  643. 
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10,000,000  francs  by  way  of  fine,'  and  announced  that  'thePABTlII. 
village  of  Fontenoy  has  been  immediately  burned,'  In  ^^^'  ^' 
October  1870  the  general  commanding  in  chief  the  second 
German  Army  issued- a  proclamation  declaring  that  all  houses 
or  Tillages  affording  shelter  to  Francs  Tireurs  would  be 
bamed^  unless  the  Mayor  of  the  Commune  informed  the 
nearest  Prussian  officer  of  their  presence  immediately  on 
their  arriyal  in  the  Commune;  all  Communes  in  which 
iDJuiy  was  suffered  by  railways,  telegraphs,  bridges  or  canals^ 
were  to  pay  a  special  contribution,  notwithstanding  that  such 
injury  might  have  been  done  by  others  than  the  inhabitants, 
and  even  without  their  knowledge.  A  general  order  affecting 
all  territory  occupied  or  to  be  occupied  had  been  already  issued 
in  August,  under  which  the  Communes  to  which  any  persons 
doing  a  punishable  act  belonged,  as  well  as  those  in  which 
the  act  was  carried  out,  were  to  be  fined  for  each  offence 
in  a  sum  equal  to  the  yearly  amount  of  their  land-tax  K 


^  WAngthetg,  Kos.  3*8,  854,  and  1015.  The  following  extract  from  the 
G«oeral  Orden  issued  to  the  PnissiAn  army  in  August,  1870,  gives  a  connected 
Tiev  of  the  acts  ponished  by  the  Germans  and  of  the  penalties  which  they 
aifized  to  their  commission  :•— • 

'  I*.  La  jnridiction  militaire  est  ^tablie  par  la  pr^sente.  Elle  sera  appliqu^ 
dao8  toate  T^tendne  du  temtoire  Eran9aia  occupy  par  les  troupes  allemandes  k 
toate  action  tendant  k  compromettre  la  security  de  ces  troupes,  k  leur  causer 
del  donmiages  oa  k  prdter  assistance  k  rennemi.  La  jnridiction  militaire  sera 
i^put^  en  vigneur  et  proclam^  pour  toute  T^tendue  d*un  canton,  aussitdt 
qa'dle  sera  affich^  dans  one  des  locality  qui  en  font  partie. 

'  2«.  Tontes  les  personnes  qui .  ne  font  pas  partie  de  Tarm^  l^ran9aiBe  et 
n'^tablinrnt  pas  leur  quality  de  soldat  par  des  signes  exterieurs  et  qui ; 

'(a)  Serviront  Vennemi  en  quality  d'espions ; 

'  (6)  ^rureront  les  troupes  allemandes  quand  elles  seront  chargte  de  leur 
MTTir  de  (piidee ; 

'[c)  Tueront,  Uesseront  ou  piUeront  dee  personnes  appartenant  aqx  troupes 
alleinandeB  ou  fidsant  partie  de  leur  suite ; 

*{d)  Detmiront  dee  ponts  ou  des  canauz,  endommageront  les  lignes  t^^ 
gr^ihiquee  on  les  chemins  de  far,  rendront  les  routes  impraticables,  inoendie- 
nmt  des  munitionsii  des  proyisions  de  guerre,  ou  les  quartiers  de  troupes ; 

*  {e)  Ptendront  les  armes  centre  les  troupes  aUemandes. 

'Seront  punis  de  la  peine  de  mort. 

'Dans  diaque  cas,  Toffider  ordonnant  la  proc^ure  institueia  un  conseil  de 
piene  diarg^  d*instruire  I'afiaire  et  de  prononcer  le  jugement.    Les  oonseils 

p  f 
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PART  III.  It  has  been  confessed  that  it  is  impossible  to  set  bounds 
*  '  to  the  demands  of  military  necessity;  there  may  be  occasions 
on  which  a  violent  repressive  system,  like  that  from  which 
the  foregoing  examples  have  been  drawn^  may  be  needed 
and  even  in  the  end  humane;  there  may  be  occasions  in 
which  the  urgency  of  peril  might  excuse  excesses  such  as 
those  committed  by  Napoleon  in  Italy  and  Spain.  But  it 
is  impossible  also  not  to  recognise  that  in  very  many  cases, 
probably  indeed  in  the  larger  number,  the  severity  of  the 


de  gnerre  &e  poorront  oondanmer  k  one  autre  peme  qa*k  U  pane  de  mart 
Leon  jugements  seront  ex^at^s  unmediatemeot. 

'  3^  Les  communeB  aozqneUeB  les  conpables  i^partiendront»  ainsi  que  oeUee 
dont  le  tenitoire  aura  Bend  k  Taction  incriimn^,  seront  pasmbleSp  dans  chaqne 
oaB,  d*ane  amende  ^gale  an  montant  annuel  de  leur  impfti  fonder.'  I^Aiige* 
berg,  No.  328. 

A  proclamation,  issued  on  the  oocasion  of  the  insurrection  in  Lombaxdy 
in  1796,  shows  tiie  manner  in  which  Napoleon  dealt  with  risings  in  ooonpied 
countries  :— 

'L'arm^  I^ran9ai8e,  aussi  g^n^reuse  que  forte,  traitera  aveo  fraternity  Urn 
habitants  paisibles  et  tranquilles ;  eUe  sera  terrible  oomme  le  feu  du  del  pour 
les  rebeUes  et  les  villages  qui  les  prot^geraient.  Art.  I.  En  oons^uence  le 
general  en  chef  d^dare  rebelles  tons  les  Tillages  qui  ne  se  sont  pas  eonfonn^  k 
son  ordre  du  6  prairial,  (which  was,  Geuz  qui,  sous  24  heuies,  n'auiant  pas  pos4 
les  armes  et  n*auront  pas  prM  de  nouveau  serment  d'ob^issanoe  k  la  B^ub- 
lique,  seront  traits  comme  rebelles ;  leurs  villages  seront  brCd^).  Lee  g6n6- 
rauz  feront  marcher  oontre  les  villages  les  forces  neoessaires  pour  les  r^primer, 
y  mettre  le  feu,  et  iaire  fusilier  tons  ceux  qu'ils  trouveront  les  armes  k  la  main. 
Tous  les  prdtres,  tons  les  nobles  qui  seront  rest^  dans  les  commune  rebeUea 
seront  arr6t^  oomme  Otages  et  envoys  en  France.  Art.  a.  Tous  les  villages  oii 
Ton  sonnera  le  tocsin  seront  sur  le  diamp  briU^.  Lee  g^n^rauz  sont  rer 
eponsables  de  Texecution  du  dit  ordre.  Art  3.  Les  villages  sur  le  tenitoire 
desquels  serait  commis  I'assassinat  d^xm  Fran9ai8  seront  tax^  k  une  amende 
du  tiers  de  la  contribution  qu'ils  payaient  k  rarchiduc  dans  une  ann^  k  mains 
qu*ils  ne  d^larent  TaBsassin  et  qu'ils  ne  Tarrdtent^  et  le  remettent  entre  lea 
mains  de  Tarm^.  Art.  4.  Tout  homme  trouv^  aveo  un  fusil  et  des  munitians 
de  guerre  sera  fusill^  de  suite,  par  ordre  du  general  commandant  ranrondiase- 
ment.  Art.  5.  Toute  campagne  ou  il  sera  trouv^  des  armes  cadi^  sera  oon* 
damn^  k  payer  le  tiers  du  revenu  qu'elle  rend,  en  forme  d*amende.  Toute 
maison  oh  il  sera  tronv^  un  fusil  sera  brtil^,  a  mdns  que  le  propri^taire  ne 
d^lare  k  qui  il  appartient.  Art.  6.  Tous  les  nobles  ou  ridies  qui  seraient  ooii» 
vaincus  d'avoir  exdt^  le  peuple  k  la  r^volte,  soit  en  cong^ant  leurs  domea- 
tiques,  soit  par  des  propos  centre  les  Fxan9ais,  seront  air^t^  oomme  <Vtages^ 
transf^s  en  France,  et  la  mdti^  de  leurs  revenus  oonfisqu^.*  Cocreep.  de 
Nap.  i.  i.  323,  337. 
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measures  adopted  by  an  occupying  army  is  entirely  dispro-PABTllL 
portioned  to  the  danger  or  the  inconvenience  of  the  acts  ^^^^^^' 
which  it  is  intended  to  prevent ;  and  that  when  others  than 
the  popetrators  are  ponished,  the  outrage  which  is  done  to 
eveiy  Seeling  of  jostioe  and  humanity  can  only  be  forgiven 
where  military  necessity  is  not  a  mere  phnuse  of  conveniencei 
but  an  imperative  reality. 

Hostages  are  sometimes  seized  by  way  of  precaution  in 
order  to  guarantee  the  maintenance  of  order  in  occupied 
territory.  The  usage  which  forbids  that  the  life  of  any 
hostage  shall  be  taken,  for  whatever  purpose  he  has  been 
seized  or  accepted,  and  which  requires  that  he  shall  be  treated 
as  a  prisoner  of  war  \  renders  the  measure  unobjectionable ; 
but  in  proportion  as  it  is  unobjectionable  it  &ils  to  be  de- 
terrent. The  temporary  absence  of  a  deposit  which  must 
be  returned  in  the  state  in  which  it  was  received  can  only 
prevent  action  ^irhere  it  is  a  necessary  means  to  action ;  and 
the  detrition  of  hostages  when  they  are  treated  in  a  legal 
manner  can  only  be  of  use  if  it  totally  deprives  a  popu- 
lation of  its  natural  leaders*.  Hence  the  seizure  of  hostages 
18  less  often  used  as  a  guarantee  agidnst  insurrection  than 
as  a  momentary  expedient  or  as  a  protection  against  special 
dangers^  which  it  is  supposed  cannot  otherwise  be  met.  In 
such  cases  a  belligerent  is  sometimes  drawn  by  the  convenience 
of  intimidation  into  acts  which  are  clearly  in  excess  of  his 
rights.  In  1870  the  Germans  ordered  that  *  railways  having 
been  irequently  damaged,  the  trains  shall  be  accompanied  by 
well-known  and  respected  persons  inhabiting  the  towns  or 
other  localities  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lines.  These 
persons  shall  be  placed  upon  the  engine,  so  that  it  may  be 
understood  that  in  every  accident  caused  by  the  hostility  of 
the  inhabitants,  their  compatriots  will  be  the  first  to  suffer. 
The  competent  civil  and  military  authorities  together  with 

>  See  I  136. 

*  Napoleoii  endMToared  to  do  this  in  Italy  in  1796.    See  Art.  of  Plodam*- 
tion  quoted  p.  434. 
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PART  IIX.  the  railway  companies  and  the  etappen  commandants  will 
CHAP.  IV.  Qj.ganjge  a  service  of  hostages  to  accompany  the  trains.'  The 
order  was  universally  and  justly  reprobated  on  the  ground 
that  it  violated  the  principle  which  denies  to  a  belligerent 
any  further  power  than  that  of  keeping  his  hostage  in  con-* 
finement ;  and  it  is  for  governments  to  consider  whether  it 
is  worth  while  to  retain  a  right  which  can  only  be  made 
effective  by  means  of  *an  illegal  brutality  which  existing 
opinion  refuses  to  condone^. 
Practice  in  §  157.  It  has  been  seen  that  the  authority  of  the  local 
tive  mat-  ^^^^  ^^^  judicial  administration  is  suspended  as  of  course  so 
tcM,  &c.  gQ^n  jjg  occupation  takes  place.  It  is  not  usual  however  for 
^n  invader  to  take  the  whole  administration  into  his  own 
hands.  Partly  because  it  is  more  easy  to  preserve  order 
through  the  agency  of  the  native  functionaries,  partly  because 
they  are  more  competent  to  deal  with  the  laws  which  remain 
in  force,  he  generally  keeps  in  their  posts  such  of  the  judicial 
and  of  the  inferior  administrative  officers  as  are  willing  to 
serve  under  him^  subjecting  them  only  to  supervision  on  the 
part  of  the  military  authorities,  or  of  superior  civil  authorities 
appointed  by  him  \  He  may  require  persons  so  serving  him 
to  take  an  oath  engaging  themselves  during  the  continuance 

^  OrdcF  of  the  Civil  Grovernor  of  Kheims.  D*Angeberg  No.  686;  Bolin 
Jaoquemyns,  La  Guerre  Actaelle,  p.  3a;  Calvo,  ii.  1868-71.  Elontadili 
(§  600)  Bays  that  the  measure  was  'peu  reoonmumdable.* 

At  St.  Quentin  and  other  places  the  Germans  Innocently  bat  uselesalj  re> 
quired  hostages  as  a  guarantee  against  the  commission  of  irregular  hostilities 
between  the  surrender  of  the  town  and  the  completion  of  its  occupation.  It  ia 
not  easy  to  suppose  that  any  hot-headed  person  who  might  be  inbUned  to  break 
into  acts  of  violence  at  such  a  moment  would  be  deterred  by  the  prospect 
that  two  municipal  counseUon  would  be  prisoners  in  Grermany  until  the  end 
of  the  war. 

'  In  1806  Kapdeon,  on  occupying  the  greater  part  of  Prussia^  retained  the 
ezisting  administration  under  the  general  direction  of  a  French  official. 
Lanfrey,  Hist,  de  Nap.  i.  iy.  35.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  on  invading 
Pranoe»  directed  the  local  authorities  to  continue  the  exercise  of  their  fanctions^ 
apparently  without  appointing  any  English  superior.  Wellington  DespatdMs^ 
xi.  307.  The  Germans,  on  the  other  hand,  in  1870  appdnted  officials,  at  least 
in  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  in  every  department  of  the  administration  and  of  eveiy 
rank.    Galvo,  $  1896.    See  also  the  French  Manuel  k  TUspge,  fto.  p.  98. 
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of  the  occupation  to  obey  his  orders,  and  not  to  do  anything  PART  IIL 
to  his  prejudice  ^ ;  but  he  cannot  demand  that  they  shall  ^"^^'  ^^' 
exercise  their  Ainctions  in  his  name'.  The  former  require- 
ment is  merely  a  precaution  which  it  is  reasonable  for  him 
to  take  in  the  interests  of  his  own  safety ;  the  latter  would 
imply  a  claim  to  the  possession  of  rights  of  sovereignty,  and 
'vroiild  therefore  not  be  justified  by  the  position  which  he 
legally  holds  within  the  occupied  territory. 

§  158.  Under  the  general  right  of  control  which  is  granted  Use  of  the 
to  an  invader  for  the  purposes  of  his  war  he  has  obviously  ^f^J*^ 
the  right  of  preventing  his  enemy  from  using  the  resources  ^^*^' 
of  the  occupied  territory.     He  therefore  intercepts  the  pro- 
daoe  of  the  taxes  and  other  assistance  in  money,  he  closes 
commercial  access   so  as  to  blockade   that   portion   of  the 
territory  which  is  conterminous  with  the  occupied  part,  and 
forbids  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter,  under  such  penalties 


>  Am.  Inst.  art.  36 ;  Bluntsclili,  §  551.  The  foUowing  was  the  oath  taken 
in  x8o6  bj  the  Prussian  officials  who  continued  to  exercise  their  functions 
during  the  French  occupation :  *  I  swear  to  exitocise  with  fidelity  the  authority 
whi^  is  committed  to  me  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  and  to  act  only  for 
tiie  maintenance  of  the  public  tranquillity,,  and  to  concur  with  aU  my  power 
in  tlie  execution  of  aU  the  measures  which  may  be  ordered  for  the  service  of 
the  French  anny,  and  to  hold  no  correspondence  with  its  enemies.*  Alison, 
Hut.  of  Europe,  v.  855. 

*  Calvo,  §  1 89 1.  In  1870  this  rule  was  in&inged  by  the  German  authorities 
in  France,  who  after  the  £aU  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  ordered  the  Courts  at 
Kancy  to  administer  justice  in  the  name  of  the  '  High  Grerman  Powers  occupy- 
iag  Alsace,  Lorraine,  &c.,'  alleging  that  the  formula  'in  the  name  of  the 
Fkvnch  people  and  goTemment,*  which  was  actually  In  use,  implied  a  recog- 
nttion  of  the  republic.  The  situation  was  no  doubt  embairassing,  as  Prussia 
was  at  that  time  unwilling  to  negotiate  with  any  but  the  Imperial  government ; 
but  there  can  be  equally  little  doubt  that  the  manner  in  which  the  difficulty 
was  met  was  eminently  improper.  Few  will  probably  be  found  to  dispute  the 
oommon  sense  of  the  remark  of  M.  Bluntschli,  who  says  (§  547)  that  'la 
aolntion  la  plus  natureUe  aurait  6t6  on  bien  une  formule  neutre,  par  exemple ; 
"au  nom  de  la  roi,"  on  la  suppression  de  la  formule  eUe  m6me,  dont  Tutilit^ 
est  fort  contestable.'  The  courts  refused  to  obey,  and  suspended  their  sittings. 
For  documents  connected  with  the  occurrence^  see  Calvo,  $  1896.  The  French 
Manuel  k  TUsage  des  Officiers  de  TArm^  de  Terre  (p.  100)  prescribes  that 
magistrates  shall  be  aUowed  to  administer  justice  in  the  name  of  the  legiti- 
mate sovereign. 
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PART  in.  as   may   be  necessary,  from  joining    the    armies  of  their 

CHAP.  IV,    ^^„«^i.«..  1 

country*. 

1  During  the  Fruioo-Gennan  War,  if  persons  subject  to  oonBcription  aooord- 
ing  to  French  Iftw,  and  inhabiting  occupied  temtory  not  comprised  within  the 
governor  genenJship  of  Alsaoe-Lomdne^  left  their  place  of  reddenoe  dander- 
tinely,  or  without  sufficient  motiTe,  their  relatiyes  were  fined  50  francs  for  eaoh 
day  of  absence  (Ordonnance  of  27th  Oct,  1870,  D*Angeberg,  No.  684).  Within 
Alsace-Lorraine  a  decree  ordered  (art.  i)  that  'celui  qui  se  Joint  aux  forces 
militaires  fran9aises  est  puni  par  la  confiscation  de  sa  fortune  prdsente  et  f  atnze 
et  par  un  banissement  de  dix  ana.  (Art.  5.)  Celui  qui  veut  s'6loigner  du  si^ge 
de  son  domicile^  doit  en  demander,  api^  justification  pr^alable  de  moti^ 
Tautorisation  par  ^crit  au  prdfet.  De  celui  qui  s'est  floign^  sans  oette  ftuto- 
risation,  plus  longtemps  que  huit  jours  de  son  domicile^  on  suppose  en  droit 
qu*il  est  all^  rejoindre  les  forces  fr^n^aises.  Cette  supposition  suffit  poor  la 
oondamnation.*  (D*Angebeig,  No.  875.)  Commenting  upon  the  letter  onler 
M.  Bluntschli  says  (§  540)  that  'an  sujet  des  peines  de  la  confiBoation  ei  du 
bannissement  pronon^^  centre  les  contrevenants  des  doutes  graves  peaTent 
6tre  soulev^s,  d'une  part»  parceque  ces  peines  paraissent  d^une  rigueur  cxc<»- 
dve,  et  ensuite  parceque  leurs  effets  ont  une  dur^  plus  considerable  que  les 
interdts  militaires  ne  Texigent.*  M.  Rolin  Jacquemyns  thinks  (Second  Easai, 
p.  34)  'qu'il  n*eet  pas  contraire  au  droit  d*eziger  des  habitants  que  ponr 
s*absenter,  ils  se  munissent  d*un  pennis  special,  et  de  oonsiderer  ooimne 
suspects  oeuz  qui,  ^tant  en  ilge  de  porter  les  armes,  voyagent  sans  oe  pennis.* 
.  .  But^  '  nous  ne  pouvons  que  trouver  exorbitants  lee  moyens  indiqu^  par  le 
d^cret.  La  peine  odieuse  par  eUe  m6me  de  la  confiscation  gdn^irale  de  tooa 
biens  presents  et  faturs,  devient  plus  odieuse  encore  lorsqu'elle  s*appliqae  k 
un  acte  qui  dans  Topinion  de  ses  auteurs  a  dd  passer  non  seulement  poor 
l^time,  mais  pour  obligatoire.  ...  On  pent  comparer  Tindividu  qui  a  r^oasi 
k  s*^happer  sans  pennis  k  un  vaisseau  .  .  qui  violerait  un  blocne.  Une  foia 
Tobstade  franchi,  c*est  k  T^tat  dont  la  vigilance  a  ^ttf  en  d^£sut  k  en  subir 
les  cons^uenoes.  .  .  .  Tout  ce  que  Ton  pourrait  admettre  o'est  que,  juaqu'aa 
retour  de  1*  personne  abeente  sans  pennis,  I'^tat  envahissant  mit  sea  biena 
sous  s^uestre  provisoire.'  It  may  be  answered  to  the  above  criticisma  that 
the  rights  of  punishment  possessed  by  an  invader  being  entirely  independent 
of  the  legitimateness  of  the  action  for  which  its  punishment  is  inflicted,  it 
is  immaterial  whether  the  individual  is  acting  rightiy  or  wrongly ;  the  sole 
point  to  consider  is  whether  a  certain  amount  of  rigour  is  necessary  to  attain 
an  end,  and  whether  that  end  is  important  enough  to  justify  rigonrl  It  ia 
clear  that  emigration  to  join  a  national  anny  is  in  itself  as  hostile  an  act  ae 
others  which  a  belligerent  is  authorised  to  repress  with  severity,  and  that  if 
carried  on  largely  over  a  considenble  area  it  woald  be  highly  dangerooa  to 
him.  It  is  hard  therefore  to  say  that  if  milder  means  are  first  tried,  any  ulti- 
mate harshness  is  too  great.  In  the  particular  case  the  Alsace-Lonaine  decree 
was  not  issued  till  December ;  it  strikes  no  one  but  the  emigrant  himself;  and 
1 2,000  men  had  already  escaped  to  Join  the  French  army  (Circular  of  Count 
Chaudordy,  D'Angeberg,  No.  1024) ;  under  aU  the  droumstances  thersfote  it 
possibly  was  not  too  severe.    The  earlier  decree  affecting  the  other  oooopied 
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Under  the  same  general  right  he  may  apply  the  resources  PART  III. 

oi   the   country  to  his  own  objects.     He   may  compel  the     L 

inhabitants  to  supply  him  with  food,  he  may  demand  the 
use  of  their  horses^  carts,  boats,  rolling  stock  on  railways, 
and  other  means  of  transport,  be  may  oblige  them  to  give 
their  personal  services  in  matters  which  do  not  involve 
military  action  against  their  sovereign.  But  the  right  to 
take  a  thing  does  not  necessarily  involve  the  right  to  take 
it  without  payment,  and  the  right  of  an  invader  is  a  bare 
one;  so  long  therefore  as  he  confines  himself  within  the 
limits  defined  by  his  right  of  control  he  can  merely  compel 
the  render  of  things  or  services  on  payment  in  cash  or  by 
an  acknowledgment  of  indebtedness  which  he  is  himself 
bound  to  honour.  If  he  either  makes  no  such  payment  or 
gives  receipts,  the  value  represented  by  which  he  leaves  to 
the  sovereign  of  the  occupied  tenritoiy  to  pay  at  the  end 
of  the  war,  he  oversteps  these  limits,  and  seizes  private  pro* 
perty  under  his  general  right  of  appropriation^. 

§  159*  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  belligerents  have  Legal  re- 
commonly  assumed,  and  that  some  writers  still  maintain,  that^^'^^ 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  inhabitants  of  an  occupied  country  to  ^  ^^ 

"  .      govem- 

obey  the  occupying  sovereign,  and  that  the  fact  of  occupation  ment  and 
deprives  the  legitimate  sovereign  of  his  authority.    It  has^^Q^ 
been  shown  however,  upon  the  assumption  that  the  rights  P?^*®^' 
of  an  occupant  are  founded  only  on  military  necessity,  that 
this  view  of  the  relation  between  the  invader  and  the  invaded 
population,  and  between  the  latter  and  their  government,  is 
unsound.    The  invader  succeeds  in  a  military  operation,  in 


pKOTinoM  IB  far  more  open  to  oritioisin.  VicarioiiB  puniBhrnent  never  oom- 
mflods  itself  by  its  justice,  and  reoonrae  should  only  be  had  to  it  in  the  last 
aactremity.  M.  Blnntachli's  objection  that  the  effects  of  a  punishment  ought 
not  to  have  a  greater  duration  than  the  state  of  military  affiurs  which  renders 
it  necessary  is  sound.  The  termination  of  war  ought  to  put  an  end  to  aU 
punishments  which  are  still  in  progress. 

^  See  §  139.  The  distinction  must  be  kept  in  mind,  belligerent  governments 
and  some  writers  being  anxious  to  represent  seisure  without  payment  for  mili- 
tey  puzpoees  as  an  act  of  sovereignty  and  not  of  military  violence. 
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PART  in.  order  to  reap  the  fruits  of  which  he  exercises  control  within 
^^°^^'  ^'  the  area  affected ;  but  the  right  to  do  this  can  no  more  imply 
a  correlative  duty  of  obedience  than  the  right  to  attack  and 
destroy  an  enemy  obliges  the  latter  to  acquiesce  in  his  own 
destruction.  The  legal  and  moral  relation  therefore  of  an 
enemy  to  the  government  and  people  of  an  occupied  territory 
are  not  changed  by  the  £Etct  of  occupation.  He  has  gained 
cartain  rights ;  but  side  by  side  with  these  the  rights  of  the 
legitimate  sovereign  remain  intact.  The  latter  may  forbid 
his  officials  to  serve  the  invader,  he  may  order  his  subjects  to 
refuse  obedience,  or  he  may  excite  insurrections^.  So  also  the 
inhabitants  of  the  occupied  territory  preserve  full  liberty  of 
action.  Apart  from  an  express  order  from  tbeir  own  govern- 
ment they  are  not  called  upon  to  resist  the  invader,  or  to 
neglect  such  commands  as  do  not  imply  a  renunciation  of 
their  allegiance ;  but  on  the  other  hand  they  may  rise  against 
him  at  any  moment,  on  the  full  understanding  that  they  do 
80  at  their  own  peril. 
Duties  of  §  1 60.  Though  the  &ct  of  occupation  imposes  no  duties 
w  ^u«  ^pou  the  inhabitants  of  the  occupied  territory  the  invader 
himself  is  not  left  equally  free.  As  it  is  a  consequence  of 
his  acts  that  the  regular  government  of  the  country  is  sus- 
pended, he  is  bound  to  take  whatever  means  are  required 
for  the  security  of  public  order';   and  as  his  presence,  so 

'  Bluntfichli  (§  541)  justly  sayB  that  when  the  goTemment  of  an  invaded 
territory  withdraws  its  functionaries,  and  even,  its  polioe,  as  was  done  by 
Austria  in  1866,  the  enemy  suffers  much  less  than  the  inhabitants.  The 
ordinary  life  of  the  country  is  paralysed,  but  the  invader  will  find  the  means 
of  doing  whatever  is  necessary  for  his  own  convenience.  If  however  the 
doctrine  stated  in  the  text  is  well  founded,  M.  Bluntschli  is  wrong  in  dedaiing 
(§  540)  that  the  French  government  overstepped  the  limits  of  its  rights  in 
December  1870,  when  it  forbade  the  people  in  Lorraine  under  pain  of  death  to 
work  for  the  German  forest  administration.  It  was  only  guilty  of  forcing  them 
to  choose  between  the  alternative  of  immediate  punishment  by  the  Grermans, 
and  of  possible  future  punishment^  with  the  brand  of  unpatriotism  added,  from 
the  courts  of  their  own  nation.  Such  acts  are  generally  unwise  and  even  crue], 
but  they  are  none  the  less  clearly  within  the  rights  of  a  government. 

'  The  costs  of  administration  are  defrayed  out  of  the  produce  of  the  regular 
taxes,  customs,  &c.  of  the  country,  which  the  invader  is  authorised  to  levy  for 
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long  as  it  is  based  upon  occupation^  is  confessedly  temporary,  PARxni. 
and  his  righte  of  control  spring  only  from  the  necessity  of  ^^°^' '^' 
the  case,  he  is  also  bound,  over  and  above  the  limitations 
before  Btated\  to  alter  or  override  the  existing  laws  as  little 
as  possible^  whether  he  is  acting  in  his  own  or  the  general 
interest.  As  moreover  his  rightd  belong  to  him  only  that 
he  may  bring  his  war  to  a  successful  issue,  it  is  his  duty 
not  to  do  acts  which  injure  individuals,  without  facilitating 
his  operations,  or  putting  a  stress  upon  his  antagonist.  Thus 
though  he  may  make  use  of  or  destroy  both  public  and 
private  property  for  any  object  connected  with  the  war, 
he  must  not  commit  wanton  damage^  and  he  is  even  bound 
to  protect  public  buildings,  works  of  art^  libraries,  and 
museums. 

§  i6i.  The  consequences  of  occupation  being  so  serious  as  When  oc- 
they  in  &ct  are  to  the  inhabitants  of  an  occupied  territory,  S^ng^and 
it  becomes  important  to  determine  as  accurately  as  possible^ 
at  what  moment  it  begins  and  ends  in  a  given  spot.     Up 
to  a  certain  point  there  can  be  no  doubt.    Within  the  outposts 
of  an  army  and  along  its  lines  of  communication,  so  long 
as  they  are  kept  open,  the  exclusive  power  of  the  invader 
is  an  obvious  fact.    But  in  the  territory  along  the  flank  and 
in  advance  of  the  area  thus  defined  it  is  an  unsettled  question 
nnder  what  conditions  occupation  can  exist.    According  to 
one  view  it  is  complete  throughout  the  whole  of  a  district 
forming  an  administrative  unit  so  soon  as   notice  of  occu- 
pation has  been  given  by  placard  or  otherwise  at  any  spot 
within  ity  unless  military  resistance  on  the  part   of  duly 
organised  national  troops  still  continues^;   when  occupation 

tliis  pnxpoee.  These  coete  must  be  Batisfied  before  he  exerdBes  his  right  to 
■pyruttfiate  the  taxee,  &c  to  his  own  profit.  Comp.  Inst,  for  Amer.  Annies, 
art.  39;  Project  of  Deobration  of  Brussels,  art.  5 ;  Blnntschli,  $  647. 

*  lliese  duties  are  clearly  stated  in  arts.  2  and  3  of  the  Project  of  Declara- 
tion of  Broflsels.  See  also  the  Manual  of  the  Institute  of  Int.  Law,  Arts. 
4J-9. 

'  The  administratiTe  unit  adopted  by  the  Qennans  in  1870  as  that,  the 
whole  of  which  was  affected  by  notice  of  occupation  given  at  any  spot 
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PABTIILis  once  established  it  does  not  oease  by  the  absence  of  the 
^"^^*  '^'  invading  force,  so  that  flying  columns  on  simply  passing 
through  a  place  can  render  the  inhabitants  liable  to  penalties 
for  disobedience  to  orders  issued  subsequently  when  no  means 
of  enforcing  them  exists,  or  for  resistance  offered  at  any  later 
time  to  bodies  of  men  in  themselves  insufficient  to  subdue 
such  resistance;  although  also  occupation  comes  to  an  end 
if  the  invader  is  expelled  by  the  regular  army  of  the  country, 
it  is  not  extinguished  by  a  temporary  dispossession,  effected 
by  a  popular  movement,  even  if  the  national  government 
has  been  reinstated.  This  doctrine  may  be  gathered  from  the 
recent  German  practice,  and  from  that  of  Napoleon  in  the 
early  years  of  this  century;  it  is  therefore  that  which  has 
been  acted  upon  in  most  modem  wars  in  which  ocoupation 
has  taken  place  upon  a  large  scale  ^.    No  distinct  usage  of 

within  it,  was  the  csnton.   The  •vera^  91^  of  a  French  canton  is  aboni  7  s 
square  miles. 

^  M.  Bluntsohli^s  language  (§  544)  expresses  the  aboTe  view,  ezoq>t  that  he 
would  seem  to  ezdude  occupation  by  flying  columns :  *  La  prise  de  poasesnom 
du  torritoire  ne  oesse  pas  par  le  simple  fait  du  ddpart  des  troupes  d*oocupation. 
Lorsqu'une  arm^  p^n^tre  sur  le  territoire  ennemi,  elle  conserve  la  poBsession 
de  la  partie  du  territoire  situ^  derri^re  elle,  m^me  lonqu'elle  n*y  a  pas  laiss^  de 
soldats,  et  cela  tant  qu^elle  ne  renonce  pas  intentioneUement  )k  sa  posseBsieo. 
ou  qu*eUe  n^est  pas  d^poss^d^  par  Tennemi.*  See  Gen.  Von  Voigts  Rhets  on 
flying  columns  and  temporarily  successful  insurrections,  ParL  Papers,  Miso^. 
i.  1875,  p.  65 ;  art.  i  of  the  German  Airdt^  of  1870,  quoted  above,  p.  433. 
A  good  example  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Germans  maintained  oocnpatiaii 
during  the  French  War  without  the  support  of  present  or  neighbouring  force  is 
afforded  by  their  occupation  of  the  country  lying  between  Paris,  Amiens,  and 
the  sea.  '  I  once  travelled,*  says  Mr.  Sutherland  Bdwards,  'firom  St.  Gennaan 
to  Louviers,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles  along  a  road  occupied  theoretically  by  the 
Prussians,  without  seeing  a  Ftrussian  soldier.  Erom  the  outskirts  of  Bouen  to 
Dieppe,  nearly  fifty  miles,  I  met  here  and  there,  and  at  one  place  found  a  post  of 
perhaps  half-a-doaEen  men.  At  Dieppe,  Prussian  proclamations  on  the  walls  and 
the  local  cannons  spiked  or  otherwise  spoiled;  the  poUoe  and  firemen  disarmed; 
the  telegraph  in  every  direction  cut,  the  postal  service  stopped ;  but  nowhere 
a  Prussian  or  a  German  soldier.  From  Dieppe  to  Neufch&tel,  not  a  soldier,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  invalids  kept  in  Neufch&tel  in  hospital ;  from  Neofohitel 
to  the  advanced  posts  of  the  army  at  Amiens,  again  not  a  soldier.  Tet  from  Sfc. 
Germain,  by  way  of  Louviers  and  ElboBuf  to  Bouen,  fix>m  Bouen  to  Dieppe,  hoa^ 
Diepi>e  to  Amiens,  the  roads  and  adjacent  districts  were  aU  under  Prussian  role.* 
(The  Germans  in  France.)    The  practice  of  Napoleon  with  respeot  to  flying 
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a  more  moderate  kind  can,  on  the  other  hand,  be  said  to  PART  III. 

CHAP*  IV* 

IiaTe   formed  itself;    though  there   are   indications  of  the     L 

growth  of  an  opinion  hostile  to  the  current  practice.  The 
discussions  which  took  place  at  the  Conference  of  Brussels 
resulted  in  the  introduction  of  a  new  article  into  the  Project 
of  Declaration  for  the  purpose  of  defining  the  conditions 
under  which  territory  should  he  considered  to  be  occupied. 
By  this,  occupation  was  said  to  'extend  only  to  territories 
where  the  authority  of  the  enemy's  army  is  eiQtablished  and 
is  capable  of  being  exercised/  and  it  is  evident  from  the 
Protocols  that  capacity  to  exercise  authority  was  understood 
to  depend  upon  the  existence  of  an  immediately  available 
force  ^.  The  language  of  the  article  is  wanting  in  precision, 
and  if  it  were  received  without  amendment  as  the  standard 
of  law,  Lord  Derby  would  be  justified  in  entertaining  the  fear 
which  he  has  expressed,  that '  the  inhabitants  of  an  invaded 
territory  would  find  in  such  colourless  phrases  very  inadequate 
protection  from  the  liberal  interpretation  of  the  necessities 
and  possibilities  of  warfiire  by  a  victorious  enemy  ^.'  De- 
fective however  as  it  is,  and  notwithstanding  that  it  represents 
little  more  than  an  endeavour  to  find  out  a  common  ground 
upon  which  conflicting  opinions  might  momentarily  unite, 
distinct  gain  would  have  accrued  from  th#  acceptance  of  any 


ealamiis  may  be  indicated  by  an  order  iacaed  in  1806  to  Marshal  Lannee  when 
the  French  army  had  not  yet  paased  the  Oder:  'Mon  intention  est  que  vona 
r^aniflneK  tonte  votre  cavallerie  l^g^re  an  delk  de  TOder,  et  qn*elle  batte  tout 
le  pays  jn8qn*k  la  Yiitule.  Yous  donnerez  pour  instructions  auz  commandants 
de  defendre  auz  recrues  dialler  rejoindre,  oonform^ment  )k  Tappel  que  leur  fait 
en  ce  moment  le  roi  de  Prusse,  et  de  faire  connaltre  partout  que  le  premier 
Tillage  qui  laissera  partir  see  recrues  sera  puni/    Gorresp.  ziii.  467. 

*  The  delegates  of  Sweden  and  Switzerland  directed  attention  to  the  dose 
analogy  which  exists  between  occupation  and  a  blockade  (Pari.  Papers,  MiscelL 
i.  1875,  p.  64).  The  right  of  blockade  which,  like  occupation,  is  based  solely 
upon  the  military  necessities  of  a  belligerent^  gives  him  certain  rights  within 
limits  of  place  which  are  defined  by  his  immediately  effectiye  force.  See  part  iv, 
diap.  vi.  The  principle  of  the  article  was  approved  of  by  a  considerable  number 
of  jurists  at  a  meeting  of  the  Institute  of  International  Law  in  1875.  See  also 
Bolin  Jaoquemyns,  Second  Essai,  p.  34. 

*  Pari.  Papers,  Miscell.,  No.  ii.  1875,  p.  5. 
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PART  III.  definition,  however  imperfect,  whioli  is  more  in  harmony 
^^^'  with  the  true  basis  of  the  law  of  occapation  than  that  to 
which  great  military  states  have  hitherto  been  in  the  habit 
of  giving  effect.  The  principle  that  occupation,  in  order 
to  confer  rights,  must  be  effective,  when  once  stated,  is  too 
plainly  in  accordance  with  common  sense,  and  too  strictly 
follows  the  law  already  established  in  the  analogous  case  of 
blockade,  to  remain  unfruitful,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  practice  will  in  time  be  modified  so  as  to  conform  within 
reasonable  bounds  to  the  deductions  which  may  logically  be 
drawn  from  it. 

That  the  more  violent  usage  is  theoretically  indefensible 
scarcely  requires  proof.  Bights  which  are  foonded  upon 
tnere  force  reach  their  natural  limit  at  the  point  where  force 
ceases  to  be  efficient.  They  disappear  with  it ;  they  reappear 
with  it ;  and  in  the  interval  they  are  non-existent*.  If  more- 
over neither  the  legitimate  sovereign  of  a  territory  nor  an 
invader  holds  a  territory  as  against  the  other  by  the  actual 
presence  of  force,  so  that  in  this  respect  they  are  equal,  the 
presumption  must  be  that  the  authority  of  the  legitimate 
owner  continues  to  the  exclusion  of  such  rights  as  the  invader 
acquires  by  force.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  except  in  a  few  cases 
which  stand  aside  l^om  the  common  instances  of  extension  of 
the  rights  of  occupation  over  a  district,  of  which  part  only 
has  been  touched  by  the  o<Scup}dng  troops^  the  enforcement 
of  those  rights  through  a  time  when  no  troops  are  within 
such  distance  as  to  exercise  actual  control,  and  still  more 
the  employment  of  inadequate  forces^  constitute  a  system  of 
terrorism,  grounded  upon  no  principle,  and  only  capable  of 
being  maintained  because  an  occupying  army  does  not  scruple 
to  threaten  and  to  inflict  penalties  which  no  government  can 
impose  upon  its  own  subjects. 

If  it  were  settled  that  occupation  should  be  considered  to 
exist  only  together  with  the  power  of  immediate  enforcement 
of  the  rights  attendant  on  it,  occupation  by  flying  columns, 
and  occupation  evidenced  by  the  presence  of  a  plainly  in- 
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adequate  force,  would  disappear;  and  with  them  would  dis- PART  III. 

CRAP    TV 

appear  the  abuses  which  are  now  patent.     To  insist  without     1. 

reservation  upon  the  requirement  of  present  force  would  not 
however  be  altogether  just  to  the  invader.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  the  country  which  is  covered  by  the  front  of 
an  army,  although  much  of  it  may  not  be  strongly  held, 
and  though  it  may  in  part  be  occupied  only  by  the  presence 
of  a  few  officials,  is  as  a  rule  far  more  effectually  under 
command  than  territory  beyond  those  limits,  even  when 
held  by  considerable  detachments.  This  is  so  much  the  case 
that  in  such  districts  a  presumption  in  favour  of  efficient 
control  may  be  said  to  exist  which  the  occurrence  of  a  raid  by 
national  troops,  the  momentary  success  of  an  insurrection,  or 
the  presence  of  guerilla  bands,  is  not  enough  to  destroy.  An 
invader  may  therefore  fairly  demand  to  be  allowed  to  retain 
his  rights  of  punishment,  within  the  district  indicated,  until 
the  enemy  can  offer  proofs  of  success,  solid  enough  to  justify 
his  assertion  that  the  occupier  is  dispossessed.  This  require- 
ment might  probably  be  satisfied,  and  at  the  same  time 
sufficient  freedom  of  action  might  be  secured  to  the  invaded 
nation  by  considering  that  a  territory  is  occupied  as  soon  as 
local  resistance  to  the  actual  presence  of  an  enemy  has  ceased, 
and  continues  to  be  occupied  so  long  as  the  enemy's  army 
is  on  the  spot ;  or  so  long  as  it  covers  it,  unless  the  opera- 
tions of  the  national  or  an  allied  army  or  local  insurrection 
have  re-established  the  public  exercise  of  the  legitimate 
sovereign  authority. 


CHAPTER   V. 


POSTLIMINIUM. 


PABTin.     §  162.  When  territory  which  has  been  occupied  and  popu- 

^^*^'   lation  which  has  been  controlled  by  an  enemy  comes  again 

In  what     into  the  power  of  its  own  state  during  the  progress  of  a  ^prar, 

nimneon-  or  when  a  state  the  whole  of  which  has  been  temporarily 

^  '         subjugated  throws  off  the  yoke  which  has  been  placed  upon 

it  before  a  settled  conquest  has  been  clearly  effected,  or  finally 

.  when  a  state  or  portion   of  a  state  is  freed  from  foreign 

domination  by  the  action  of  an  ally  before  a  conquest  of  it 

has  been  consolidated,  the  leg^l  state  of  things  eristing  prior 

to  the  hostile  occupation  is  re-established.    In  like  manner, 

when  property  of  any  of  the  kinds  which  have  been  mentioned 

as  being  susceptible  of  appropriation  during  the  course  of 

hostilities  is  captured  by  an  enemy,  and  is  then  recaptured 

by  the  state  to  which  it  belongs  or  of  which  the  person  to 

whom  it  belongs  is  a  subject,   or  by  an  ally,  before  the 

moment  at  which  it  so  becomes  the  property  of  its  captor 

that  third  parties  can  receive  a  transfer  of  it^  the  ownar  is 

replaced  in  legal  possession  of  it.    In  all  these  cases  the  legal 

state  of  things  existing  before  the  hostile  occupation  or 
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capture  is  eonceiyed  of  for  many  purposes  as  having  been  part  m. 

in  oontmnoos  existence  \  L  ' 

The  above  rale  is  based  upon  what  is  called,  by  an  un- 
necessarily imposing  name,  the  right  of  postliminium^  from 
a  somewhat  distant  analogy  to  the  Jus  postliminii  of  the 
Roman  law.  Properly  it  is  difficult  to  see  that  the  so-called 
right  has  any  ground  for  claiming  existence  as  such.  Hostile 
occupation  of  territory  being  merely  the  detention  of  property 
belonging  to  another^  the  control  exercised  over  its  in- 
habitants being  the  mere  offspring  of  military  necessity, 
and  appropriation. by  conquest,  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
intention  to  conquer  is  present,  being  incomplete  during  the 
continuance  of  war,  the  rights  of  the  original  state  person, 
where  the  life  of  the  state  is  momentarily  suspended,  or  of 
the  l^al  owner,  where  a  portion  of  its  territory  is  cut  off, 
remain  tmtouched.  The  state  is  simply  deprived  temporarily 
of  the  means  of  giving  effect  to  those  rights ;  and  when  the 
cause  of  the  deprivation  is  taken  away,  it  is  not  a  right, 
but  the  &ct  of  power  which  revives.  In  the  case  therefore 
of  territory  recovered  after  hostile  occupation  the  right  of 
postliminium  is  merely  a  kind  of  substantive  dress  which  is 
given  to  the  negative  fact  that  a  legitimate  owner  is  under 
no  obligation  to  recognise  as  a  source  of  rights  the  disorder 
which  is  brought  into  his  household  by  an  intruder;  and 
though  the  case  of  property  susceptible  of  appropriation 
during  war  is  not  identical,  since  the  right  of  the  enemy 
to  deal  with  it  as  his  own  arises  immediately  that  effectual 
seizure  is  made,  it  is  rendered  closely  analogous  by  the  fact 
that  evidence  of  effectual  seizure  is  only  considered  to  be 
sufficient  to  bind  the  other  belligerent,  or  to  warrant  re- 
e<^^tion  by  neutrals,  after  the  captured  object  has  been 
taken  into  a  safe  place.    In  effect,  the  doctrine  of  postli- 

^  Gfotins^  De  Jixre  Belli  et  Pmob,  lib.  iii.  c.  ix;  Vattel,  liv.  xii.  oh.  xiy;  De 
If  ttteiu,  Pr^iy  §  283 ;  Phillimoro,  iii.  §  ocodii-yi ;  BlimtMhli,  §  727-8,  736. 
GzotiuB,  foUowed  by  Vattel  and  some  more  modern  writers,  Bupposee  poet- 
limimnm  net  to  extend  to  moveables. 
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PART  in.  mini UD^  amounts  to  tbe  truistic  statement  that  property  and 
^^^'  ^'  sovereignty  cannot  be  regarded  as  appropriated  until  their 
appropriation  has  been  completed  in  conformity  with  the 
rules  of  international  law. 

Putting  aside  certain  of  the  effects  of  postliminium,  which 
are  mentioned  by  writers,  but  with  which  international  law 
is  not  concerned,  such  as  its  effect  in  reviving  the  constita* 
tion  of  the  state,  there  seem  to  be  only  four  subjects  con^ 
nected  with  it  which  need  to  be  touched  upon : — viz. 

1.  Certain  limitations  to  the  operation  of  the  right  in  the 

case  of  occupied  territory, 

2.  The  effect  of  acts  done  by  an  invader  in  excess  of  his 

rights. 

3.  The  effect  of  the  expulsion  of  an  invader  by  a  power 

not  in  alliance  with  the  occupied  state. 

4.  Special  usages  with  regard  to  property  recaptured  at 

sea. 
Limita-  §  1 63.  As  a  general  rule  the  right  of  postliminium  goes 

the^^vT  ^<>  further  than  to  revive  the  exercise  of  rights  from  the 
^^j^_    moment  at  which  it  comes  into  operation.     It  does  not, 
niumin     except  in  a  very  few  cases^  wipe  out  the  effects  of  acts 
of  occupied  done  by  an  invader,  which  for  one  reason  or  another  it 
territory.    ^  within  his  Competence  to  do.    Thus  judicial  acts  done 
under  his  control,  when  they  are  not  of  a  political  com- 
plexion, administrative  acts  so  done,  to  the  extent  that  they 
take  effect  during  the  continuance  of  his  control^  and  the 
various  acts  done  during  the  same  time  by  private  persons 
under  the  sanction  of  municipal  law,  remain  good.    Were 
it  otherwise,  the  whole  social  life  of  a  community  would  be 
paralysed  by  an  invasion;    and  as  between  the  state  and 
individuals  the  evil  would  be  scarcely  less, — it  would  be  hard 
for  example  that  payments  of  taxes  made  under  duress  should 
be  ignored,  and  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  general  interest 
that  sentences  passed  upon  criminals  should  be  annulled  by 
the  disappearance  of  the  intrusive  government.     Political 
acts  on  the  other  hand  fall  through  as  of  course,  whether 
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they  introduce  any  positive  change  into  the  organisation  of  PAKTIII. 
the  conntry,  or  whether  they  only  suspend  the  working  of  ^^^'  ^' 
that  already  in  existence.  The  execution  also  of  punitive 
sentences  ceases  as  of  course  when  they  have  had  reference  to 
acts  not  criminal  by  the  municipal  law  of  the  state,  such  for 
example  as  acts  directed  against  the  security  or  control  of  the 
invader.  Again,  while  acts  done  by  an  invader  in  pursuance 
of  his  rights  of  administrative  control  and  of  enjoyment 
of  the  resources  of  the  state  cannot  be  nullified  in  so  far 
as  they  have  produced  their  effects  during  his  occupation, 
they  become  inoperative  from  the  moment  that  the  legiti* 
mate  government  is  restored.  Thus — to  recur  to  a  case  which 
has  already  been  glanced  at  in  a  slightly  different  aspect — ^in 
1870-1  certain  persons  entered  into  contracts  with  the  German 
government  for  felling  timber  in  state  forests  in  France.  They 
were  paid  in  advance,  and  the  stipulated  fellings  not  having 
been  finished  at  the  time  of  the  signature  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  between  the  two  countries,  the  contractors  urged  that 
as  the  German  government  was  within  its  rights  in  causing 
the  fellings  to  be  made,  the  French  government  was  bound 
to  allow  them  to  be  completed.  The  French  govemmenjb 
held  that  the  re-establishment  of  its  own  control  had  ipso  facto 
nullified  the  contracts,  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  signature 
of  the  supplementary  convention  of  December  11,  1871, 
it  made  a  declaration  to  that  effect,  which  was  accepted 
by  the  German  government  as  correct  in  point  of  law.  That 
French  authority  was  re-established  in  the  particular  case 
by  a  treaty  of  peace  is  unimportant,  the  effects  of  re-establish- 
ment by  treaty  and  in  other  ways  being  in  such  matters 
confessedly  identical  ^. 

§  164.  When  an  invader  exceeds  his  legal  powers,  when  Efifecta  of 
for  example  he  alienates  the  domains  of  the  state  or  the  by  an 
landed  properly  of  the  sovereign,  his  acts  are  null  as  ^^gaii^stJJ^^J^gg 
tbe  legitimate  government.     Such  acts  are  usually  done  byo.^^* 
an  invader  who  intends  to  effect  a  conquest^  and  supposes 


^  Heffter,  %  188;  Blnnlaclili,  $  731 ;  Calyo,  §  2990, 
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himself  to  have  succeeded.  Whether  therefore  they  are  valid 
or  iuvalid  in  a  given  instance  depends  solely  upon  the  strength 
of  the  evidence  for  and  against  his  success. 

§  165.  Some  diflference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  expulsion  of  an  invader  by  a  power  not  in  alliance  with 
the  occupied  state.  As  the  annexation  of  Genoa  to  Sardinia 
in  1 81 5  forms  the  leading  case  upon  the  subject,  and  is  that 
to  which  all  arguments  have  reference,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
begin  by  stating  it.  In  the  spring  of  1814  Lord  William 
Bentinck  landed  on  the  coast  of  Tuscany  with  a  small  Anglo- 
Sicilian  force,  and  learning  that  the  city  of  Genoa  was  in- 
adequately garrisoned,  determined  to  attempt  its  capture. 
The  results  of  a  couple  of  days'  fighting  induced  the  com- 
mandant to  capitulate.  The  place  was  surrendered;  the 
garrison  retired  under  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  to  Nice  ; 
and  the  whole  territory  of  the  former  republic  fell  into  the 
hands  of  England,  by  conquest  as  between  itself  and  France. 
The  Genoese  state  had  been  destroyed  in  1797,  ^^^  ^^^ 
British  government,  in  making  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  had 
refused  to  acknowledge  its  destruction,  and  its  formal  union 
with  France  in  1805  had  remained  equally  unrecognised. 
On  the  expulsion  of  the  French  a  local  republican  government 
was  set  up  with  the  sanction,  and  indeed  at  the  suggestion, 
of  Lord  William  Bentinck ;  but  ultimately  the  city  with  its 
attendant  territory  was  annexed  to  Sardinia,  against  the 
wishes  of  the  inhabitants,  in  consequence  of  the  general 
territorial  redistribution  which  was  made  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna.  Considerable  feeling  was  excited  in  England  by  the 
latter  occurrence^  and  resolutions  condemnatory  of  it  were 
moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh. 
In  the  course  of  his  speech  in  sup{K)rt  of  them  he  argued  that 
'in  the  year  1797,  when  Genoa  was  conquered  by  France, 
then  at  war  with  England,  under  pretence  of  being  re- 
volutionised, the  Genoese  republic  was  at  peace  with  Great 
Britain ;  and  consequently,  in  the  language  of  the  law  of 
nations,  they  were  friendly  states.     Neither  the  substantial 
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conquest  in  1797,  nor  the  formal  union  of  1805,  had  ever  beenPARTlll. 

recognised  by  this  kingdom.     When  the  British  commander     L  ' 

therefore  entered  the  Genoese  territory  in  1814,  he  entered 
the  territoiy  of  a  friend  in  the  possession  of  an  enemy.  Can  it 
be  inferred  that  he  conquered  it  from  the  Genoese  people  ? 
We  had  rights  of  conquest  against  the  French ;  but  what 
right  of  conquest  would  accrue  from  their  expulsion  as  against 
the  Genoese  ?  How  could  we  be  at  war  with  the  Genoese  ?-^ 
not  as  with  the  ancient  republic  of  Genoa,  which  fell  when  in 
a  state  of  amity  with  us,~-not  as  subjects  of  France,  because 
we  bad  never  legally  and  formally  acknowledged  their  sub- 
jeetion  to  that  power.  There  could  be  no  right  of  conquest 
against  them^  because  there  was  neither  the  state  of  war^  nor 
the  right  of  war.  Perhaps  the  powers  of  the  continent, 
which  had  either  expressly  or  tacitly  recognised  the  annexa- 
tion of  Genoa  in  their  treaties  with  France,  might  consistently 
treat  the  Genoese  people  as  mere  French  subjects,  and  con- 
sequently the  Genoese  territory  as  a  French  province,  conquered 
&om  the  French  government,  which  as  regarded  them  had 
become  the  sovereign  of  Gtenoa.  But  England  stood  in  no 
such  position : — ^in  her  eye  the  republic  of  Genoa  still  of  right 
subsisted.  Genoa  ought  to  have  been  regarded  by  England 
ae  a  firiendly  state,  oppressed  for  a  time  by  the  common 
enemy,  and  entitled  to  reassume  the  exercise  of  her  sovereign 
rights  as  soon  as  that  enemy  was  driven  from  her  territory 
by  a  friendly  force  ^.' 

The  views  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  have  very  commonly 
been  r^;arded  as  sound  ^,  but  they  are  not  admitted  by  all 
writers.  Heffter  supposes,  in  agreement  with  the  line  of 
conduct  pursued  by  England,  that  a  state  freed  by  the  exer- 
tions of  a  power  which  is  not  its  ally  does  not  recover  its 
existence  as  of  course ;  and  M.  Bluntschli  argues  that  though 

*  Hansard,  zzz.  387  and  891,  or  Mackintosh's  MiBcell.  Works,  p.  703 ; 
A]]MD*B  Hiat.  of  Europe,  z.  209  and  395. 

'  Fhillimore,  iii.  §  cxxiii ;  Halleck,  ii.  520-1 ;  Calvo,  §  2986.  The  same 
▼lew  had  ahready  been  taken  by  Vattel,  liy.  iii.  ch.  ziy.  §  213. 

Gg  a 


Bions. 
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PAETULthe  liberating  power  cannot  dispose  of  the  country  wholly 

CHAP    V 

L  *  without  reference  to  the  wishes  of  the  population,  yet  that  a 

state  which  is  neither  able  to  defend  itself  in  the  first  instance 
nor  to  reestablish  itself  afterwards  cannot  be  held  to  possess  a 
clear  and  solid  right  to  existence,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
liberating  power  has  a  right  to  be  rewarded  for  its  sacrifices, 
which  indeed  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been  made  in  a 
spirit  of  pure  disinterestedness ; — in  settling  the  future  of  the 
liberated  country  the  interests  and  wishes  both  of  it  and  of  its 
liberator  ought,  he  thiiiks,  to  be  taken  into  consideration^. 
Conclu-  It  may  probably  be  safely  concluded  that  the  opinions  of 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  and  his  followers  on  the  one  hand  and 
of  MM.  Heffter  and  Bluntschli  on  the  other  both  contain 
elements  of  truth.  As  a  matter  of  common  sense,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  conquest  cannot  be  held  to  be  consolidated 
while  a  war  continues  ^hich  by  any  reasonable  chance  may 
extend  to  the  conquered  territory,  and  that  a  country  which 
has  been  independent  must  be  supposed  to  retain  its  existence 
in  law  as  between  itself  and  a  foreigif  state  so  long  as  the 
latter  has  not  recognised  that  conquest  has  taken  place.  The 
foreign  state  cannot  at  the  same  moment  deny  proprietary 
rights  to  the  intruder,  and  arrogate  rights  to  itself  which  can 
only  be  derived  from  the  enemy  character  of  the  country 
which  has  been  temporarily  or  permanently  subjugated. 
Nor  does  the  fact  that  it  has  made  sacrifices  in  ejecting  the 
invader  from  the  invaded  territory  alter  its  legal  position, 
whether  the  sacrifices  have  been  made  disinterestedly  or  not. 
It  was  not  obliged  to  make  them.  On  the  other  hand  it  cannot 
be  placed  in  a  worse  position  by  being  at  war  with   the 

^  Heffber,  $  i88  and  §  184*;  Bluntsohl],  $  729.  Woolfley  (§  153)  foUowa 
Heffter. 

Perhaps  the  value  of  M.  Blimtschli's  opinion  is  somewhat  affected  by  the  fiust 
that  he  instances  Ues  ncgociations  entie  la  Frasse  et  le  dno  Fr^eric  d*  Angus- 
tenbouig,  an  sujet  dee  dnch^s  de  Sohleswig  et  de  Holstein,  1865-^,  apr^  que 
ces  duch^s  eurent  4t4  affittnchis  par  la  Prusse  de  la  domination  danoise*  as  an 
example  of  the  right  conrse  of  conduct  to  adopt.  But  it  is  not  quite  clear  how 
the  case  is  an  example  at  all  of  the  class  of  cases  under  oonsideratioii. 
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intmsive  state  than  it  would  otherwise  have  held.  The  legal  PART  III. 
effects  of  a  war  are  not  modified  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  ^^'  ^' 
parties  to  it  is  waging  another  wholly  distinct  war  at  the 
same  time.  If  therefore  a  conquest  seemSj  either  from  the 
attitude  taken  up  by  the  conquered  population  towards  the 
victor,  or  from  his  apparent  solidity  of  possession,  to  be  so 
settled  that  a  state  would  be  justified  if  at  peace  with  him 
in  recognising  it  as  definitive,  there  can  be  no  reason  for 
denying  to  an  enemy  the  right  of  making  up  its  own  mind 
whether  occupation  continues  or  conquest  has  taken  place ; — 
he  is  merely  prevented  by  the  nature  of  the  relation  existing 
between  him  and  the  invader  from  showing  what  opinion  he 
has  formed  until  the  course  of  his  war  leada  him  to  attack 
the  territory  in  question. 

In  all  cases  then  in  which  conquest  has  unquestionably 
not  been  consolidated,  and  in  which  the  territory  of  a  state 
is  therefore  only  occupied^  the  state  recovers  its  existence  and 
all  the  rights  attendant  on  it  as  of  course  so  soon  as  it  is 
relieved  from  the  presence  of  the  invader.  Where,  on  the 
o^er  hand,  there  is  reasonable  doubt  as  to  whether  a  state  is 
occupied  or  conquered,  the  third  state  must  be  allowed  to 
determine  the  point  for  itself,  and  to  act  accordingly^. 

§  1 66.  The  circumstance  that  commercial  vessels  and  their  Recapture, 
cargoes  belong  to  private  owners  and  that  they  are  generally 
of  more  or  less  considerable  value^  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
recaptors  are  generally  fellow-subjects  of  the  original  owners 
of  recaptured  property,  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  certain 
usages  with  respect  to  maritime  recapture  by  which  the 
application  of  the  right  of  postliminium  is  somewhat  blurred. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  has  been  thought  well  to  reward  recaptors 
by  paying  them  salvage  in  all  cases,  so  that  property  never 

*  Of  ooiine  where  tlie  ejecting  state  appears  ostensibly  in  the  character  of  a 
liberator  it  is  bound  by  its  own  professions.  In  the  case  of  Genoa,  for  example, 
it  may  be  a  question  whether  England  by  the  general  attitude  which  she 
assumed  towards  the  Italian  populations  did  not  morally  bind  herself  to  restore 
■nch  of  them  as  might  wish  it  to  the  position  which  they  occupied  before  the 
French  conquest. 
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PARTin. returns  unconditionally  to  the  owner;  on  the  other,  properly 
cHAP^v.  jg  ^  1^  j.^]^  returned  to  him  upon  payment  of  salvi^,  not- 
withstanding that  the  enemy  may  have  evidenced  his  capture 
by  taking  the  captured  ship  into  a  safe  place,  or  even  by 
formal  condemnation  in  his  courts. 

In  1632  the  Dutch  government,  in  the  interests  of  com- 
merce, issued  a  placard  directing  restitution  to  the  owners 
of  vessels  recaptured  before  being  taken  into  an  enemy's  port^ 
and  by  a  decree  of  1666  they  regarded  property  in  them  as 
unchanged  until  after  sale  and  a  fresh  voyage  to  a  neutral 
port.  In  1649  England  ordered  restitution  of  all  British 
vessels  to  the  owners  on  payment  of  salvage  irrespectively  of 
time  or  of  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been  dealt  with  by 
the  enemy ;  and  the  practice  has  been  continued  by  succes- 
sive Prize  Acts  to  the  present  time,  an  exception  only  being* 
made  in  the  case  of  ships  which  before  recapture  have  been 
commissioned  by  the  enemy  as  vessels  of  war^.  Gradually  a 
like  mode  of  dealing  with  recaptured  ships  has  been  adopted 
by  other  nations,  and  the  municipal  laws  of  the  United 
States,  Portugal,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Holland,  France  and 
Spain  now  direct  their  restitution.  The  cases  in  which 
restitution  is  made^  and  the  conditions  of  restitution,  are 
not  however  altogether  similar  in  these  various  countries. 
The  United  States  restores  only  when  the  recapture  has 
been  effected  before  condemnation  in  a  prize  court;  France 
restores  vessels  retaken  by  a  public  ship  of  war  after  twenty- 
four  hours'  possession  by  an  enemy,  but  leaves  them  as  prizes 
in  the  hands  of  a  privateer ;  Spain  gives  greater  indulgence 
to  neutrals  than  to  her  own  subjects  and  returns  recaptured 
vessels  to  the  former,  unless  they  are  laden  with  enemy's 
property;  Portugal,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Holland  follow 
the  English  practice  of  making  restitution  in  all  cases. 
Payment  of  Salvage  is  always  required,  but  the  amount  varies 

^  Bynk.,  QaiBst.  Jnr.  Pub.  L  i.  c  iv ;  Nostra  Signora  dd  Boauio,  iii  Bob. 
10;  L'Actif,  Edwards,  185;  The  Gejlon,  i  Dodson,  118-9;  a;  and  a8  Yioi. 
c.  25. 
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in  different  countries.  In  France  one  tenth  of  the  value  paet  ill. 
is  exacted^  unless  recapture  has  taken  place  before  the  ex-  ^^^'  ^'' 
piration  of  twenty-four  hours^  when  one  thirtieth  only  is 
demanded;  in  England  the  amount  given  is  one  eighth, 
except  in  cases  of  special  difficulty  and  danger;  in  Spain  the 
rate  is  one  eighth  if  the  recapture  has  been  effected  by  a 
public  ship  of  war,  and  one  sixth  if  a  privateer  is  the 
recaptor ;  in  Portugal  the  corresponding  rates  are  one  eighth 
and  one  fifth  respectively;  in  Denmark  one  third  and  in 
Sweden  one  half  is  demanded ;  the  normal  rate  in  the  United 
States  is  one  eighth  of  the  value,  but  other  rates  are  levied 
in  special  cases^.  In  the  majority  of  instances  the  above 
regnlations  have  been  made  for  municipal  purposes,  but  it  is 
usual  to  extend  the  same  treatment  to  allies  and  friends 
as  is  applied  by  the  recapturing  state  to  its  own  subjects, 
provided  the  allied  or  friendly  government  acts  upon  the 
principle  of  reciprocity ;  if  it  give  effect  to  a  less  liberal  rule, 
its  own  practice  is  followed^. 

»  27  and  38  Vict.  c.  25 ;  Twiss.  ii.  §  174-5  J  Wheaton,  Elem.  pt.  iv.  ch.  ii.  §  1 2 ; 
Pirtoye  et  Dnyerdy,  ii  105 ;  Kegrin,  p.  288.  Am  between  England  and  France 
the  treatment  to  be  applied  ia  still  dictated  by  a  treaty  of  1786 ;  if  an  enemy 
lias  takoi  a  Teasel  which  is  recaptured  after  less  than  twenty-four  hours* 
poseession  it  is  restored  to  its  owner  on  payment  of  a  third  of  its  value ;  if  it 
is  recaptured  after  more  than  twenty-four  hours'  possession  it  belongs  to  the 
recaptors.     Pistoye  et  Duverdy,  ii.  109. 

*  The  Santa  Cna,  i  Bob.  60.  In  the  United  States  it  is  provided  by  Act  of 
Congreis  that  when  a  practice  is  known  to  exist  in  a  foreign  country  with 
respect  to  vessels  of  the  United  States,  such  practioe  is  to  be  observed  with 
respect  to  vessels  of  that  country,  except  that  they  are  not  to  be  returned  if 
they  have  been  condemned  in  a  prize  court ;  where  no  such  practice  is  known 
the  roles  applicable  to  subjects  of  the  United  States  are  to  be  followed. 
Wheaton,  Elem.  pt.  iv.  ch.  ii.  §  12 ;  The  Schooner  Adeline,  ix  Cranch,  288. 
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ENEMY   CHABACTEB. 

PART  in.     §  167.  Individuals  being  identified  with  the  state  to  which 

^^"^•^'  they  belong,  and  it  being,  besides,  a  special  principle  of  the 

PewonB     laws  of  war  that  the  subjects  of  a  state  are  the  enemies  of 

and  pro-  , 

perty         its  enemy,  it  might  prima  facie  be  expected  that  the  whole 
wiS  an     of  ^^  subjects  of  a  state  would  in  all  cases  be  the  enemies 

chwa^ter    ^^  ^  ®^**  **  ^^^  ^^^  ^**     ^^  ^^®  other  hand,  it  might 
other  than  also  be  expected  that  the  subjects  of  a  state  at  peace  with 
and  pro-     both  parties  could  in  no  case  be  looked  upon  as  the  enemies 
^"enemy  ^^  either.     The  bare  legal  fact  however  that  a  person  is  or 
state.        is  not  the  subject  of  a  state  is  of  less  practical  importance 
in  war  than  the  considemtion  that  he  does  or  does  not  render 
assistance  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  enemy.     It  was  seen 
in  the  chapter  on  the  general  principles  of  the  law  as  between 
belligerents  and   neutrals  that  the   former  are  allowed   in 
certain  cases  to  restrain  neutral  individuals  from  trade  with 
the  enemy,  and  to  impose  penalties  for  a  breach  of  their 
rules.     Where   the  association  of  the  neutral   person  with 
the  enemy  is  closer ;  where  the  assistance  is  given,  not  acci- 
dentally, but  because  the  neutral  person  has  chosen  to  identify 
himself  with  the  enemy  by  taking  service  in  the  country  or 
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bj  establishing  himself  in  it,  it  is  natural  that  a  belligerent  PART  III. 
should  be  permitted  to  go  further,  and  to  regard  the  neutral  ^^^'  ^'' 
individual  as  himself  hostile^  at  least  to  the  extent  that  his 
acts  are  of  advantage  to  the  enemy,  or  that  he  presents 
himself  as  a  member  de  facto  of  the  enemy  community.  On 
the  other  hand^  when  the  subject  of  a  belligerent  state  has 
established  himself  in  a  neutral  country,  the  closeness  with 
which  a  person  is  identified  with  the  place  where  he  finds 
a  home  operates  to  free  him,  in  so  far  as  he  is  associated 
with  it  rather  than  with  his  own  country,  from  the  con- 
sequences of  his  belligerent  character;  to  seize  his  ships  or 
his  goods  would  be  to  put  a  stress,  not  upon  the  enemy,  but 
npon  the  neutral  state.  With  these  reasons  of  a  merely 
practical  nature  the  effects  of  sovereignty,  or  in  other  words, 
of  the  authority  which  a  state  exercises  over  foreigners  within 
its  territory,  combine  to  prevent  the  attribution  of  enemy 
character  from  corresponding  exactly  with  the  fact  of  national 
character.  A  foreigner  living  and  established  within  the 
territory  of  a  state  is  to  a  large  extent  under  its  control ; 
he  cannot  be  made  to  serve  it  personally  in  war,  but  he 
contributes  by  way  of  payment  of  ordinary  taxes  to  its 
support^  and  his  property  is  liable,  like  that  of  subjects, 
to  such  extraordinary  subsidies  as  the  prosecution  of  a  war 
may  demand.  His  property  being  thus  an  element  of  l^trength 
to  the  state,  it  may  reasonably  be  treated  as  hostile  by  an 
enemy.  Conversely,  when  the  foreigner  lives  in  a  neutral 
country,  he  is  so  far  subject  to  its  sovereignty  that  it  can 
restrain  him  from  taking  advantage  of  its  territory  to  do 
acts  of  hostility  against  the  enemy  of  his  state,  and  it  is 
responsible  for  his  acts,  if  he  does  them.  For  the  purposes 
of  the  war  therefore  he  is  in  reality  a  subject  of  the  neutral 
state.  Finally,  if  property  be  regarded  separately,  although 
on  the  one  hand  it  cannot  escape  from  the  consequences  of 
enemy  ownership,  it  may  on  the  other  be  necessarily  hostile 
by  its  origin  irrespectively  of  a  neutral  national  character 
of  its  owner,  and  it  is  also  capable  of  being  so  used  in  the 
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PART  m.  service  of  a  belligerent  as  to  fiJl  completely  under  his  control, 
CHAP.  VI.  ^jj J  ^  become  his  for  every  purpose  of  his  hostilities. 

Enemy  character   may  thus  attach   either  to  persons  of 

neutral  national  character  and  to  their  property  as  attendant 

on  them,  or-  to  property  owned  by  neutrals  in  virtue  of  its 

origin  or  of  the  use  to  which  it  is  applied. 
Effect  of        §  168.  The  chief  test  of  the  existence  of  such  an  identifi- 
omicil.      ^jation  of  a  neutral  subject  with  an  enemy  state  as  will  suffice 

to  clothe  him  with  an  enemy  character  is  supplied  by  the  &ct 

of  domicil. 
What  con-      For  belligerent   purposes   a   person  may  be  said  to   be 
domidl      domiciled  in  a  country  when  he  lives  there  under  circam- 
for  belli-     gtances  which  ^ve  rise  to  a  reasonable  presumption  that  he 

gerentpur-  *='      ,         ,  ,      ,    *  * 

poses.  intends  to  make  it  his  sole  or  principal  place  of  residence 
during  an  unlimited  time.  The  circumstances  upon  which 
such  a  presumption  can  be  founded  are  the  two,  which  may 
be  united  in  infinitely  varying  proportions,  of  the  past  dura- 
tion and  the  object  of  reisidence.  If  a  person  goes  to  a 
country  with  the  intention  of  setting  up  in  business  he  ac« 
quires  a  domicil  as  soon  as  he  establishes  himself,  because 
the  conduct  of  a  fixed  business  necessarily  implies  an  intention 
to  stay  permanently ;  if  on  the  other  hand  he  goes  for  a 
purpose  of  a  transitory  nature,  he  does  not  necessarily  acquire 
a  domicile  even  though  he  lingers  in  the  country  after  his 
immediate  object  is  satisfied;  he  only  does  so  if  at  last 
by  the  length  of  his  residence  he  displaces  the  presump- 
tion of  merely  temporary  sojourn  which  is  supplied  by  his 
original   purpose^.     Of   these   two  elements   of   time   and 

^  The  first  of  theso  examples  may  be  illustrated  by  the  case  of  Mr.  White- 
hill,  who  'arrived  at  St.  Enstatius  only  a  day  or  two  before  Admiral  Rodney 
and  the  British  forces  made  their  appearance ;  but  it  was  proved  that  he  had 
gone  to  estaUish  himself  there,  and  his  property  was  condemned.*  (Referred 
to  in  The  Diana^  v  Rob.  60.)  The  two  latter  are  covered  by  the  language  of 
Lord  Stowell  in  the  case  of  the  Hannony,  quoted  in  the  text. 

Foreign  writers  generally  devote  little  attention  to  questions  of  enemy  oha- 
ractep.  English  and  American  writers  merely  reflect  the  doctrines  laid  down 
in  the  decisions  rendered  by  the  courts  in  the  two  states ;  it  is  not  thsrefore 
usually  necessary  to  refer  to  them. 
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object,  time  is  nevertheless  the  more  important  ultimately.  I* ART  III. 
Lord  Stowell  said  with  regard  to  it  that  'of  the  few  — L 
principles  that  can  be  laid  down  generally,  I  may  yen- 
tore  to  hold  that  time  is  the  grand  ingredient  in  consti- 
tuting domicil.  I  think  that  hardly  enough  is  attributed 
to  its  effects,  in  most  eases  it  is  unavoidably  conclusive.  .  .  . 
I  cannot  but  think  that  against  a  long  residence,  the  plea 
of  an  original  special  purpose  could  not  be  averred ;  it  must 
be  inferred  in  such  a  case  that  other  purposes  forced  them- 
flelves  upon '  the  person  living  in  a  foreign  state  '  and  mixed 
themselves  with  his  original  design,  and  impressed  upon  him 
the  character  of  the  country  where  he  resided.  Suppose  a 
man  comes  into  a  belligerent  country  at  or  before  the  begin- 
iiing  of  a  war,  it  is  certainly  reasonable  not  to  bind  him  too 
fioon  to  an  acquired  character,  and  to  allow  him  a  fair  time 
to  disengage  himself^  but  if  he  continues  to  reside  during  a 
good  part  of  the  war,  contributing  by  payment  of  taxes  or 
other  means  to  the  strength  of  that  country,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  he  could  not  plead  his  special  purpose  with  any  effect 
Against  the  rights  of  hostility.  If  he  could,  there  would  be  no 
sufficient  guard  against  the  fraud  and  abuses  of  masked,  pre- 
tended, original  and  sole  purposes  of  a  long-continued  residence. 
There  is  a  time  which  will  estop  such  a  plea ;  no  rule  can  fix 
the  time  i  priori^  but  such  a  time  there  must  be.  In  proof  of 
the  efficacy  of  mere  time  it  is  not  impertinent  to  remark  that 
the  same  quantity  of  business  which  would  not  fix  a  domicil 
in  a  certain  space  of  time  would  nevertheless  have  that  effect, 
if  distributed  over  a  larger  space  of  time.  Suppose  an 
American  came  to  Europe  with  six  contemporary  cargoes  of 
which  he  had  the  present  care  and  management,  meaning  to 
T^m  to  America  immediately ;  they  would  form  a  difTerent 
case  from  that  of  the  same  American  coming  to  any  particular 
coimtry  of  Europe  with  one  cargo,  and  fixing  himself  there 
to  receive  five  remaining  cargoes,  one  in  each  year  successively. 
I  repeat  that  time  is  the  great  agent  in  this  matter ;  it  is  to 
be  taken  in  a  compound  ratio  of  the  time  and  the  occupation. 
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PART  ni.  with  a  great  preponderance  on  the  article  of  time ;  be  the  oeca- 

L  '  pation  what  it  may,  it  cannot  happen  but  with  few  exceptions 

that  mere  length  of  time  shall  not  constitute  a  domicil  ^.' 
Change  of      As  domicil  is  acquired  for  private  purposes  of  business  or 
donucii      pleasure,  and  the  consequences  to  a  man  of  its  possession  by 
war.  him  flow,  not  from  an  attitude  of  hostility  on  his  part,  bat 

from  the  accidental  circumstance  that  his  conduct  is  of 
advantage  to  a  belligerent,  he  is  not  tied  down  to  the  domicil 
in  which  he  is  found  at  the  beginning  of  war.  So  soon  as 
he  actually  removes  elsewhere,  or  takes  steps  to  effect  a 
removal  in  good  faith  and  without  intention  to  return,  he 
severs  his  connection  with  the  belligerent  country.  He  thus 
recovers  his  friendly  character,  and  with  it  recovers  also  the 
rights  of  a  friend.  In  1783,  for  example,  a  Mr.  Johnson^  an 
American  subject,  came  to  England  to  trade,  and  by  staying 
there  till  1797  acquired  an  English  domicil.  Some  time 
before  the  latter  year  he  had  formed  an  intention  of  leaving, 
and  during  its  course  he  actually  lefb.  Before  his  departure 
however  a  vessel  belonging  to  him,  which  he  had  sent  out 
in  order  that  she  should  be  freighted  for  America,  but  which 
an  agent,  supposing  that  Mr.  Johnson  would  have  reached 
the  United  States  before  the  completion  of  the  voyage,  had 
sent  to  ports  enemy  of  England  and  then  back  to  the  latter 
country,  was  detained  there.  It  was  held  that  as  'the 
national  character  of  Mr.  Johnson  as  a  British  merchant  was 
founded  on  residence  only,  as  it  was  acquired  by  residence, 
and  rested  on  that  circumstance  alone,  he  was  in  the  act 
of  resuming  his  original  character,  and  is  to  be  considered 
as  an  American,  from  the  moment  he  turns  his  back  on  the 
country  where  he  has  resided  on  his  way  to  his  own  country ; 
the  character  that  is  gained  by  residence  ceases  by  residence  ; 
it  is  an  adventitious  character  which  no  longer  adheres  to 
him  from  the  moment  that  he  puts  himself  in  motion  bond  fide 
to  quit  the  country  ^ine  animo  revertendi  *.' 

^  The  Harmon  J,  ii  Rob.  33a. 

^  The  Indian  Chief,  iii  Rob.  1 2,    For  an  application  of  the  piindple  during 
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A  person  though  not  resident  in  a  country  may  be  so  asso- PART  III. 

CHAP    VI 

eiated  with  it  through  having,  or  being  a  partner  in,  a  house     L  ' 

of  trade  there,  as  to  be  affected  by  its  enemy  character,  in  House  of 
respect  at  least  of  the  property  which  he  possesses  in  the 
belligerent  territory;  if  he  is  a  merchant  in  two  countries, 
of  which  one  is  neutral  and  the  other  belligerent,  he  is  re« 
garded  as  neutral  or  belligerent  according  to  the  country 
in  which  a  particular  transaction  of  his  commerce  has  ori- 
ginated. Things  are  different  when  a  merchant  living  in 
a  nentral  country,  and  carrying  on  an  ordinary  neutral  trade 
has  merely  a  resident  agent  in  the  belligerent  state,  the 
agent  being  looked  upon  as  only  an  instrument  for  facilitating 
the  conduct  of  a  trade  which  in  other  respects  is  not  dis- 
ting^shable  from  that  of  other  neutral  merchants.  If  how- 
ever the  trade  is  in  itself  such  as  to  create  any  special 
association^  through  the  concession  of  exceptional  privileges 
or  otherwise,  between  the  merchant  and  the  belligerent  state, 
the  former  becomes  impressed  with  a  hostile  character  re- 
latively to  enemies  of  the  state^  notwithstanding  the  fact 
of  his  absence.  Thus  an  American,  possessing  a  tobacco 
monopoly  in  the  Caraccas,  but  not  residing  in  Spanish 
territory^  and  conducting  his  trade  through  an  agent^  was 
held  to  have  contracted  a  Spanish  mercantile  character  \ 

The  application  of  the  foregoing  rules  is  not  modified  in 
the  practice  of  England  and  the  United  States  by  the  faqt 
that  a  merchant  falling  under  their  operation  is  a  consul  either 
for  a  neutral  or  a  belligerent  power.  He  has  the  mercantile 
character  of  the  country  in  which  he  is  domiciled,  and  he 
receives  no  protection  or  harm  in  his  private  affairs  from 

the  Crimean  War  under  the  somewhat  delicate  circnmstanoes  of  the  sale  of  a 
rtrntH,  in  yiew  of  the  ontbreak  of  war,  by  a  Rassian  father  to  a  son  domiciled 
in  England,  who  afterwards  removed  to  Denmark  in  order  to  carry  on  a  neutral 
trade,  see  the  Baltica^  Spinks,  264.  For  an  American  decision,  see  the  Yenns, 
viii  Cranch,  280.  For  a  case  in  which  the  change  of  domicil  was  held  to  be 
not  effected  in  good  faith,  see  the  Ernst  Merck,  Spinks,  89. 
^  The  Jonge  Classina»  t  Rob.  302 ;  The  Friendschaft,  iv  Wheaton,  105 ;  The 
i  Catherina^  iv  Rob.  119;  The  Portland,  iii  Rob.  44 ;  Calvo,  §  1719. 
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PART  III.  his  official  position.     If  his  property  is  liable  to  oondemna- 

CHAP.  VI.  ^^^  ^p^j^  Y^^  mercantile  character  it  is  condemned;    and 

on  the  other  hand^  if  he  is  domiciled  in  nentral  territory, 

he  does  not  forfeit  his  neutral  character  by  acting  as  consul 

of  a  belligerent  state.    The  French  practice  is  so  far  different 

that  the  property  of  a  neutral  subject^  consul  for  a  neutral 

state  in  a  belligerent  country,  and  carrying  on  trade  in  the 

latter,  is  held  to  be  itself  neutral  \ 

Effect  of        When  a  person  belonging  to  a  neutral  state  takes  per- 

^J^l^^^  manent  civil   or   military  service  with  a  foreign  state  he 

"^^     identifies  himself  so  fully  with  it  that  he  becomes  the  enemy 

employ-  ,  ^  "^  " 

ment.        of  its  cDcmies  for  every  purpose.    When  he  merely  oontracts 
to  do  specific  services,  he  becomes  an  enemy  to  the  extent^  and 
for  the  purposes^  of  those  services.    The  occasions  upon  which 
it  may  be  inferred  from  the  conduct  of  a  neutral  that  he  has 
made  a  contract  of  this  kind  will  be  more  conveniently 
discussed  elsewhere  than  here  ^. 
How  pro-       §  169.  Property  is  considered  to  be  necessarily  hostile  by 
^1^^        its  origin  when  it  consists  in  the  produce  of  estates  owned  by 
^1^^^     a  neutral  in  belligerent  territory,  although  he  may  not  be 
enemy       resident  there.     Land^  it  is  held,  being  fixed^  is  necessarily 
associated  with  the  permanent  interests  of  the  state  to  which 
it  belongs,  and  its  proprietor^  so  far  &om  being  able  to 
impress  his  own  character,  if  it  happens  to  be  neutral,  upon 
it  or  its  produce,  is  drawn  by  the  intimacy  of  his  association 
v^th  property  which  cannot  be  moved  into  identification  in 
respect  of  it  with  its  national  character.     The  produce  of 
such  property  therefore  is  liable  to  capture  under  all  circum- 
stances in  which  enemy's  property  can  be  seized  *. 

Property,  not  impressed  with  a  belligerent  character  by  its 
origin,  and  belonging  to  a  neutral,  becomes  identified  with  a 

*  The  Indian  Chief,  iii  Rob.  a;;  Le  H«rdi  centre  U Voltig«Mi4e^  Katoye et 
Duverdy,  1.  321 ;  La  Paix,  ib. 
■  See  Pt.  iv.  ch.  vi 

»  The   Phoenix,  v  Rob,    20;   Thirty  HogsheAda  of  Sugar  v.  Bojh,  ix 
Cranch,  191, 
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belligerent  by  being  subjected  wholly  to  his  control,  or  being  part  III. 
incorporated  into  his  commerce.  Thus,  a  vessel  owned  by  ^^'  ^^' 
a  neutral,  but  manned  by  a  belligerent  crew^  commanded 
hj  a  belligerent  captain,  and  employed  in  the  trade  of  a 
belligerent  state,  is  deemed  to  be  a  vessel  of  the  country  from 
which  she  navigates ;  and  the  acceptance  of  a  pass  from  a 
belligerent  state,  or  the  fact  of  sailing  under  its  flag,  entails 
the  same  consequence  ^ 

§  170.  Besides  the  foregoing  points  connected  with  the  Further 
possibility  of  the  acquisition  of  an  enemy  character  by  neutral  ^^     **"*' 
persons  and   things,  questions  present  themselves  with  re- 
gard to— 

1.  Things  originally  belonging  to  an  enemy,  but  sold  to 

a  neutral  during  war,  or  shortly  before  its  commence- 
ment under  circumstances  admitting  of  the  suspicion 
of  sale  in  anticipation  of  war. 

2.  Goods  consigned  by  neutrals  from  neutral  ports  to  an 

enemy  consignee,  or  vice  versd. 

3.  Places  belonging  to  a  belligerent  which  are  in  the 

military  occupation  of  his  enemy. 

4*  Places  under  double  or  ambiguous  sovereignty. 

§  171.  As  a  general  rule  a  neutral  has  a  right  to  carry  onQuefltions 
snch  trade  as  he  may  choose  with  a  belligerent.     But  thcgardto 
usages  of  war  imply  the  assumption  that  the  exercise  of  thisL^^^ 
right  is  subjected  to  the  condition  that  the  trade  of  the  neutral  ^J^^^y 

nn-piTig 

shall  not  be  such  as  to  help  the  belligerent  in  prosecuting  war. 
his  own  operations^  or  in  escaping  from  the  effects  of  those 
of  his  enemy.  When  neutral  commerce  produces  this  result 
the  belligerent  who  suffers  from  the  trade  is  allowed  to  put 
it  under  such  restraint  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  his 
freedom  of  action.    Hence,  as  private  property  is  liable  to 

'  Hie  Vigflantaa,  i  Bob.  13.  The  navigation  laws  of  some  states  are  so  lax 
tliat  international  conflicts  might  readily  arise  out  of  the  above  rule.  To  take 
KB  extreme  case^  in  Colombia  a  vessel  owned  solel  j  by  foreigners,  and  with  a 
httagu  crew,  may  be  registered  as  Colombian,  so  that  a  ship  not  even  owned 
by  a  Colombian  neatral  might  endeavour  to  cover  herself  with  Colombian 
neutrality  while  carrying  on  a  purely  belligerent  trade. 
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PART  in.  capture  at  sea,  and  as  an  unlimited  rigbt  of  transfer  from 
CHAP.  VI.  }j^iijgg,.^Q|j  to  neutral  owners,  irrespectively  of  time  or  place, 
might  evidently  be  used  as  a  means  of  preserving  belli- 
gerent property  from  confiscation,  a  belligerent  may  refose 
to  recognise  any  transfers  of  property  which  seem  to  him  to 
be  made  with  fraudulent  intent ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
sales  of  such  property  as  is  liable  to  capture  at  sea  are  not 
indiscriminately  permitted. 

The  right  which  a  neutral  has  to  carry  on  innocuous  trade 
with  a  belligerent  of  course  involves  the  general  right  to 
export  from  a  belligerent  state  merchandise  which  has  become 
his  by  bond  fide  purchase.  Vessels,  according  to  the  practice 
of  France,  and  apparently  of  some  other  states,  are  however 
excepted  on  the  ground  of  the  difficulty  of  preventing  fraud. 
Their  sale  is  forbidden,  and  they  are  declared  good  prize  in 
all  cases  in  which  they  have  been  transferred  to  neutrals 
afler  the  buyers  could  have  knowledge  of  the  outbreak  of 
a  war^.  In  England  and  the  United  States,  on  the  contrary, 
the  right  to  purchase  vessels  is  in  principle  admitted,  they 
being  in  themselves  legitimate  objects  of  trade  as  fully  as 
any  other  kind  of  merchandise,  but  the  opportunities  of  fraud 
being  great,  the  circumstances  attending  a  sale  are  severely 
scrutinised,  and  a  transfer  is  not  held  to  be  good  if  it  is 
subjected  to  any  condition  or  even  tacit  undei*standing  by 
which  the  vendor  keeps  an  interest  in  the  vessel,  or  a  right 
to  its  restoration  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war*. 

With  respect  to  vessels  and  merchandise,  belonging  to  an 
enemy,  in  transit  upon  the  ocean,  the  French  doctrine  gave 
no  scope  for  special  usage  until  the  freedom  of  neutral  goods 
on  board  belligerent  vessels  was  accepted  by  the  Declaration  of 
Paris.    A  valid  sale  of  a  vessel  being  always  impossible  during 

^  Pistoje  et  DuYerdy,  ii.  3.  The  sale  of  a  yessel,  to  be  good,  mxiBt  be  proved 
by  authentic  instruments  anterior  to  the  commencement  of  hostilitiee,  and  must 
be  registered  by  a  public  officer.  The  practice  dates  back  to  1694,  when  it  was 
defined  by  the  R^glement  of  Feb.  17  of  that  year.  Yalin,  Ord.  de  la  Marine, 
ii.  346. 

'  The  Bemon,  i  Rob.  loa ;  HaUeck,  ii.  139. 
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war,  enemy  goods  on  board  an  enemy  vessel  necessarily  re-PAETlll. 

CHAJP    VI 

mained  liable  to  capture ;  and  enemy  goods  in  course  of  trans-  — L 
port  by  a  neutral  being  protected  by  the  flag,  the  eflTect  of 
sale  did  not  need  to  be  considered.  By  English  and  American 
custom  all  sales  during  war  of  property  in  transitu  are  bad, 
the  probability  that  they  are  fraudulently  intended  being 
thought  to  be  80  high  as  to  amount  to  a  practical  certainty ; 
in  the  words  of  Lord  Stowell,  '  if  such  a  rule  did  not  exist,  all 
goods  shipped  in  the  enemy's  country  would  be  protected  by 
transfers  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  detect  ^.' 

Transfer  in  tranntu  being  legitimate  in  time  of  peace.  Transfer 
transfers  effected  up  to  the  actual  outbreak  of  war  are  primd-^^^^^*^^ 
fade  valid ;  where  however  it  appears  from  the  circumstances  ^^^^^' 
of  the  case  that  the  vendor  has  sold,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  before  war. 
purchaser,  in  contemplation  of  war  the  contract  is  invalidated, 
notwithstanding  that  the  purchaser  may  have  been  in  no 
way  influenced  in  buying  by  a  wish  to  assist  the  vendor. 
The  transaction  is  held  to  be  in  principle  the  same  as  a 
transfer   in   trantitu  effected  during  the  progress  of  war. 
'The  nature  of  both  contracts,'  says  Lord  Stowell,  Ms  iden« 
tically  the  same,  being  equally  to  protect  the  property  from 
capture  in  war,  not  indeed  in  either  case  from  capture  at 
the  present  moment,  but  from  the  danger  of  capture  when 
it  is  likely  to  occur.    The  object  is  the  same  in  both  in- 
stances, to  afford  a  g^rantee  against  the  same  crisis.     In 
other  words,  both  are  done  for  the  purpose  of  eluding  a  belli- 
gerent right,  either  present  or  expected*    Both  contracts  are 
framed  with  the  same  animofraudandiy  and  are  in  my  opinion 
justly  subject  to  the  same  rule  ^.' 

§  17a.  It  is  the  general  rule  that  a  consignor,  on  deliver- Goods  con- 
ing goods  ordered  to  the  master  of  a  ship^  delivers  them  to^^^^ 
him  as  the  agent  of  the  consignee,  so  that  the  Property  ^J^j^^" 
in  them  is  vested  in  the  latter  from  the  moment  of  such  to  an 

^  Hie  Yrow  Margaretha,  i  Bob.  338 ;  The  Ann  Green,  i  Gallison,  291 ; 
Haned[,  li.  137. 
*  Tlie  Jan  Frederick,  t  Bob.  133. 

H  h 
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PART  III.  delivery.    In  time  of  peace  this  rule  may  be  departed  from 
oHAF^.  i^y  special  agreement,  or  may  be  changed  by  the  custom  of  a 
enemy  oon-  particular  trade,  so  that  the  property  in  the  goods  may  remain 
vice  vend,  in  the  consignor  until  their  arrival  in  the  port  of  the  consignee 
and  actual  delivery  to  hinu    .In  time  of  war  however,  the 
English  and  American  courts,  keenly  alive  to  the  openings 
which  would  be  given  to  fraud  by  allowing  special  agree- 
ments to  be  made,  refuse  to  recognise  them,  as  between  a 
neutral  consignor  and  an  enemy  consignee,  whether  they  have 
been  concluded  during  the  progress  of  hostilities  or  in  con- 
templation of  them  ;  and  the  breadth  with  which  it  is  stated 
by  Mr.  Justice  Story  that  in  time  of  war  *  property  con- 
signed to  become  the  property  of  an  enemy  upon  its  arriYal 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  be  jHroteoted  by  the  neutrality  of 
the  shipper,'  may  give  rise  to  a  doubt  whether  proof  of  a 
custom  of  trade  varying  from  the  common  rule  would  be 
admitted  to  prevent  property  shipped  by  a  neutral  to  an 
enemy  on  the  conditions  of  the  custom  from  being  oonfiscated. 
When  the  consignor  is  an  enemy,  as  an  attempt  to  disgaise 
the  true  character  of  property  would  take  the  form,  not  of 
setting  up  a  fictitious  contract,  but  of  hiding  the  existence 
of  a  real  one,  evidence  is  required  that  the  consignee  is  as 
a  matter  of  fact  the  owner.     It  must  appear  that  he  is  bound 
absolutely  to  acoept  the  goods,  and  that,  except  in  the  case 
of  his   insolvency,  the  consignor  has  no  power  to  reclaim 
them  \     French  practice  seems  to  be  difierent  \ 
Places  be-       §  173.  Although  the  national  character  of  a  place  and  its 
abeUi-       inhabitants  is  not  altered  by  military  occupation  on  the  part 
^^J^jj^  of  an  enemy,  yet  for  many  belligerent  purposes   they  are 
in  the        necessarily  treated  as  hostile  by  their  legitimate  sovereign* 
oocupation  They  are  in  fact  under  the  control  of  the  enemy,  and  to  treat 
enemy.      them  as  friendly  would  be  to  relieve  him  from  the  pressure 
and  losses  of  war.     Trade  with  them,  consequently,  is  sub- 
jected to  the  same  restrictions  as  trade  with  the  enemy  and 

^  The  Packet  de  Bilboa,  ii  Rob.  133 ;  The  Ann  Green,  i  Gallison,  291 ;  Tba 
Francis,  ib.  450;  Kent,  Comm.  i.  86.  *  GalTO^  ^  1998. 
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his  territory,  and  property  the  produce  of  the  country  orPARTlIL 
belonging  to  persons  domiciled  there  is  confiscable  under  the  ^^LI^' 
flame  conditions  as  enemy's  property.  When,  for  example^ 
the  island  of  Santa  Cruz  was  captured  from  Denmark  by  the 
British,  some  sugar  shipped  from  there  on  board  an  English 
ship  was  captured  by  an  American  privateer,  and  was  con- 
demned as  British  property.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  saying 
that  ^some  doubt  has  been  suggested  whether  Santa  Cruz, 
while  in  the  possession  of  Great  Britain,  could  properly  be 
considered  as  a  British  island.  But  for  this  doubt  there  can 
be  no  foundation^  although  acquisitions  made  during  war 
are  not  considered  as  permanent,  until  confirmed  by  treaty, 
yet  to  every  commercial  and  belligerent  purpose  they  are 
eonsidered  as  part  of  the  domain  of  the  conqueror,  so  long  as 
he  retains  the  possession  and  government  of  them  ^.' 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  necessary  doctrine  has  been 
used  by  the  English  and  American  courts  to  cover  acts  which 
it  does  not  justify.  It  is  reasonable  that  property  which  has 
become  hostile  through  the  conquest  by  an  enemy  of  the  port 
at  which  its  owners  are  domiciled  shall  be  condemned ;  but  if 
this  be  done,  no  good  cause  can  be  shown  for  deciding  that 
hostfle  property  shall  not  become  friendly  to  a  belligerent 
state  from  the  moment  at  which  the  latter  obtains  possession 
of  the  port  to  which  the  property  belongs.  Lord  Stowell 
mled  otherwise.  A  vessel,  owned  by  merchants  residing  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was  captured  on  a  voyage  from 
Batavia  to  Holland.  The  voyage  was  begun  before  the  con- 
quest of  the  Cape  by  the  English,  but  the  capture  was  effected 
afterwards.  Lord  Stowell  condemned  the  vessel  upon  the 
g^nnd,  which  wonld  not  have  been  taken  up  in  the  inverse 
ease,  and  which,  the  change  of  character  being  involuntary, 
was  not  really  in  point,  that  the  ship,  'having  sailed  as  a 
Dutch  ship,  her  character  during  the  voyage  could  not  be 
changed/ 

In  like  manner  an  English  vessel  was  condemned  during 

1  Thirty  Hogsheads  of  Sugar^  iz  Craach,  195. 
H  h  2 
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PART  III.  the  American  Civil   War  by  a  majority  of  judges  in  the 
CHAP.  VI.  gapjeme  Court,  on  the  ground  that  *  the  occupation  of  a  city 
by  a  blockading  belligerent   does   not   terminate  a  public 
blockade  of  it  preyiously  existing ;  the  city  itself  being  hostile, 
the  opposing  enemy  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  occupation 
limited,  recent,  and  subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of  war^/     In 
both  these  cases  the  essential  fact  was  lost  sight  of  that  the 
property  of  individuals  engaged  in  mercantile  acta  is  confis- 
cated, not  because  they  are  personally  hostile  to  the  bellige- 
rent, but  because  they  are  members  of  the  enemy  state  or 
closely  associated  with  it,  and  so  contribute  to  its  strength,  or 
else  because  they  are  doing  acts  inconvenient  to  the  bellige- 
rent.    So  soon  as  they  cease,  in  whatever  manner,  or  from 
whatever  cause,  to  be  members  of  an  enemy  state,  or  to  be 
associated  with  it,  or  so  soon  as  their  acts  cease  to  be  incon- 
venient, all  reason  for  the  confiscation  of  their  property  &l]s 
to  the  ground. 
FUoestm.      §  174*  It  is  possible  for  a  place  to  possess  at  the  same 
oram°^*'^^  moment  a  belligerent  and  a  neutral  character.     So  long,  for 
bigaoua      example,  as  the  sovereignty  of  Turkey  is  not  extinguished  in 
reigntj.      Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina  or  in  Cyprus,  these  provinces 
are  probably  capable  of  being  belligerent  territory  in  virtue 
of  Austrian  or   English  authority,  and  neutral  territory  in 
respect   of  Turkey,  or  vice  versd;   and  while  the  German 
Confederation  existed,  that  part  of  its  territory  which  belonged 
to  Austria  or  Prussia  was  always  in  this  equivocal  position 
Case  of      whenever  either  of  those  states  was  at  war.     On  one  occasion 
184?.^  ^^    ^^  awkwardness  arising  from  a  double  character  was  brought 
strongly  into  notice.     During  the  Austro-Sardinian  war  of 
1848  an  Austrian  squadron  took  refuge  from  the  Sardinian 
fleet  in  the  port  of  Triest,  which  belonged  both  to  Austria  and 
the  Confederation.    A  blockade  was  declared  by  the  Italians 

m 

>  The  Danckebaar  Afrioaan,  i  Rob.  107 ;  The  GncasBiaii,  ii  VTaUaoe^  135. 
In  the  Utter  case  compensation  for  wrongfiil  capture  was  subsequently  awarded 
hj  the  Mixed  Commission  on  British  and  American  Claims.  Pari.  "Pmpean, 
North  Am.  No.  a,  1874,  p.  124. 
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on  the  groands  that  Triest  had  become  a  place  de  guerre  by  part  III. 
being  fortified  with  a  castle  and  several  batteries  which  were  ^^^'  ^^' 
garrisoned  by  a  numerous  body  of  enemy  troops,  that  the 
Aostrian  squadron  had  found  refuge  there,  that  the  place  had 
also  been  used  for  aggressive  purposes,  and  that  fire  had 
been  opened  from  it  upon  the  Sardinian  vessels.  Upon  the 
consuls  of  the  various  German  states  protesting  against  the 
blockade,  the  Italian  admiral  declared  that  he  would  re- 
cognise that  the  town  belonged  to  the  Confederation  when 
the  German  colours  were  hoisted  instead  of  the  Austrian  flag. 
Subsequently,  after  communication  with  his  government,  he 
announced  that  he  would  allow  all  merchant  vessels,  whether 
Austrian  or  foreign,  to  go  in  and  out,  provided  that  they  had 
on  board  no  soldiers,  arms,  or  munitions  of  war^  or  articles 
of  contraband  for  a  naval  force ;  all  vessels  were  to  be  visited 
and  were  only  to  be  permitted  to  enter  or  come  out  by  day. 
While  therefore  the  blockade  was  made  as  little  onerous  as 
possible,  it  was  maintained  in  principle.  The  minister  for 
foreign  affairs  of  the  Confederation  protested  against  the 
measures  taken  by  Sardinia;  denying  that  as  a  matter  of 
fact  Triest  had  been  used  as  a  base  of  offensive  operations, 
he  argued  that  a  state  in  amity  with  Germany  could  have 
no  right  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  free  communication 
between  one  of  its  ports  and  foreign  countries,  that  in  time 
of  peace  no  right  of  visit  existed,  and  that  articles  con- 
traband of  war  were  necessarily  innocent  from  the  neutrality 
of  their  port  of  consignment^.  Supposing  the  fact  to  be,  as 
stated  by  the  minister,  that  Triest  had  not  really  been  used 
for  offensive  purposes^  the  protest  put  forward  on  behalf  of 
the  Confederation  amounts  to  a  claim  that  where  any  shadow 
of  other-sovereignty  exists,  and  the  one  sovereign  is  neutral, 
territory  shall  be  taken  to  be  neutral  notwithstanding  that 
it  is  used  as  a  place  of  retreat  for  defeated  or  overmatched 
forces  and  as  a  means  of  obtaining  munitions  of  war  and  other 
supplies.  The  difference  between  such  use  and  employment  as  a 
^  De  MartesBy  Koav.  Rec.  Q^n.  zii.  497-506. 
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PART  III.  base  of  offensive  operations  is  too  slight  to  make  it  important 
OHAPjn.  ^  separate  them  in  principle.  If  then  any  claim  of  the  sort 
were  admitted,  it  could  hardly  stop  short  of  covering  folly 
with  the  neutrality  of  an  over-sovereign  all  belligerent  use 
of  territory  in  which  over-sovereignty  exists.  Conversely 
the  belligerency  of  an  over-sovereign  would  taint  such  ter- 
ritory even  though  the  whole  effective  authority  within  it 
were  in  the  hands  of  a  neutral. 

The  contention  of  the  German  Confederation  was  obviously 
inadmissible.  It  would  indeed  have  been  barely  worth  while 
to  state  it  if  it  did  not  serve  to  bring  into  relief  the  necessity 
of  frankly  adopting  the  alternative  view  that  the  belligerency 
or  neutrality  of  territory  subject  to  a  double  sovereignty  must 
be  determined  for  external  purposes,  upon  the  analogy  of 
territory  under  military  occupation,  by  the  belligerent  or 
neutral  character  of  the  state  de  facto  exercising  permanent 
military  control  within  it.  As  was  seen  in  the  last  section, 
when  a  place  is  militarily  occupied  by  an  enemy,  the  fact 
that  it  is  under  his  control,  and  that  he  consequently  can 
use  it  for  the  purposes  of  his  war,  outweighs  all  considerations 
founded  on  the  bare  legal  ownership  of  the  soil.  In  like 
manner,  but  with  stronger  reason,  where  sovereignty  is  double 
or  ambiguous  a  belligerent  must  be  permitted  to  fix  his  atten- 
tion upon  the  crude  fact  of  the  exercise  of  power.  He  most 
be  allowed  to  deal  his  enemy  blows  wherever  he  finds  him  in 
actual  military  possession,  unless  that  possession  has  been 
given  him  for  a  specific  purpose,  such  as  that  of  securing 
internal  tranquillity,  which  does  not  carry  with  it  a  right  to 
use  the  territory  for  his  military  objects.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  a  scintilla  of  sovereignity  is  possessed  by  a 
belligerent  state  over  territory  where  it  has  no  real  control, 
an  enemy  of  the  state,  still  fixing  his  attention  on  fact's,  must 
jespect  the  neutrality  with  which  the  territory  is  practically 
invesfced. 
Effect  of  §  175.  It  has  been  pointed  out  in  a  former  chapter  that 
^yi^^      states  joined  by  a  personal  union  are  wholly  separate  states, 
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which  liappen  to  emploj  the  same  agents  for  the  management  PART  III. 

of  their  afikirs,  and  that  they  are  not  responsible  for  each     L 

other's  act*.     It  is  the  clear  mle  therefore  that  either  may^*®*^®®^ 

0 tat 00- 
lemain  neatral  during  a  war  in  which  the  other  is  engaged. 

It  is  only  necessary  so  &r  to  qualify  this  statement  as  to 
mj  that  any  suspicion  of  indirect  aid  given  by  the  neutral 
state,  or  of  any  fraudulent  use  of  the  produce  of  its  taxes 
or  other  resources,  gives  the  enemy  of  the  belligerent  power 
B  right  to  disregard  the  character  which  the  associated  state 
daims  to  possess.  The  connection  between  the  two  states 
is  soch,  wherever  at  least  the  common  soTcreign  may  happen 
not  to  be  trammelled  by  a  constitution^  that  a  right  of 
oeasing  to  respect  a  neutrality  thought  to  be  unreal  may 
&irly  be  held  to  arise  upon  less  evidence  of  non-neutral  conduct 
than  would  be  required  in  the  case  of  two  wholly  separate 
countries. 

The  irresponsibility  of  one  of  two  states  joined  by  a  personal  Case  of  the 
onion  for  the  acts  of  the  other  has  U8ually,"but  not  quite  ofg^^Q^'^ 
invBriably,  been  respected  by  belligerents.  In  1803  a  case,  inS®^ 
which  one  of  two  states  united  by  a  personal  tie  was  improperly 
attacked  on  account  of  its  connection  with  the  other,  arose  out 
of  the  personal  union  between  England  and  HanoTcr.  George 
ni  studiously  kept  distinct  his  position  as  Elector  from  that 
which  he  held  as  King;  in  1795  the  French  government 
by  allowing  him  to  accede  to  the  treaty  of  Basle  in  his  former 
capacity  had  shown  that  they  understood  and  acknowledged 
the  reality  of  the  severance  which  he  made  ;  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  his  neutrality  as  Elector  had  been  confirmed  both  on 
the  occasion  of  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  and  by  arrangements 
subsequently  made  with  respect  to  the  indemnities  of  German 
states.  On  the  outbreak  of  war  however  between  France  and 
England  in  1803  a  French  corps  entered  Hanover  and  com- 
pelled the  electoral  troops  to  capitulate  at  Suhlingen.  A  copy 
of  the  capitulation  was  sent  over  by  the  French  government  to 
Lord  Hawkesbury,  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  ASairs, 
accompanied  with  the  announcement  that  Hanover  had  been 
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PART  III.  occapied  as  a  pledge  for  the  evacuation  of  Malta,  with  a  demand 
CHAP.  VI.  ^j^j.  ^1^^  capitulation  should  be  ratified,  and  the  statement 
that  if  it  were  not  ratified  Hanover  should  be  treated  with 
all  the  rigours  of  war,  as  a  countiy  which  being  abandoned 
by  its  sovereign  had  been  conquered  without  capitolation. 
Lord  Hawkesbury,  in  refusing  on  behalf  of  George  III  to 
do  any  act  which  would  imply  an  admission  of  identity 
between.  England  and  Hanover,  pointed  out  that  the  neu- 
trality of  the  latter  country  was  not  assumed  with  reference 
to  the  then  existing  circumstances,  that  it  had  been  main- 
tained during  the  former  war,  and  that  it  had  been  recog^ 
nised  in  the  ways  mentioned  above.  The  French  government 
nevertheless  declared  the  Convention  of  Suhlingen  to  be  null, 
and  imposed  a  fresh  and  less  favourable  capitulation  upon  the 
Hanoverian  army  \ 

^  De  Martens,  Beo.  viii.  86;  Ali8oii*8  Hist,  of  Europe  (ed.  1843),  t.  140; 
De  Garden,  Hist,  des  Trait^s  de  Paiz,  yiii.  192. 
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MEANS  OF  EXERCISING  THE   BIGHTS  OF 
OFFENCE  AND  DEFENCE. 

§  176.  The  rights  of  offence  and  defence  possessed  bj  a  PART  III. 
belligerent  community  are   exercised   through   the   instru-         ' 
mentality  of  armed  forces,  and  by  means  of  military  and  Division 
luival  operations.     The  legal  questions  which  present  them- subject, 
selves  with   reference  to  the  constitution  of  armed  forces 
being  necessarily  distinct  from  those  having  reference  to  the 
nianner  in  which  such  forces  may  act^  the  general  subject 
of  the  law  dealing  with  the  rights  of  offence  and  defence 
is  primarily  divided   into  two   heads,   the    first    of  which 
may  be  again  conveniently  divided,  since  though  the  princi- 
ples which  govern  continental   and    maritime   warfare  are 
identical,  the  differences  which  exist  in  the  external  con- 
ditions under  which  the  two  are  carried  on  lead  to  differences 
in  the  particular  rules  affecting  the  constitution  of  the  forces 
employed. 

§  177.  Hostilities  on  land  are  for  the  most  part  carried  on  Hostilities 
by  the  regular  army  of  a  state.    The  characteristics  of  this  ^    ^.  ' 
force  from  a  legal  point  of  view  may  be  said  to  be  that  it  is » to  who 
a  permanently  organised   body,   so  provided  with  external  mate  com- 
marks  that  it  can  be  readily  identified,  and  so  under  the    **^*^' 
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FAET  III.  efficient  control  of  the  state  that  an  enemy  possesses  full 
'  *  guarantees  for  the  observance  by  its  members  of  the  estab- 
lished usages  of  war.  It  is  the  instrument  expressly  provided 
for  the  conduct  of  hostilities,  and  expressly  adapted  to  carry 
them  on  in  a  legal  manner. 

Sut  belligerent  acts  are  also  performed  by  bodies  of  men 
less  formally  organised,  and  the  legal  position  of  some  of 
these  is  not  yet  so  defined  as  to  be  in  all  cases  clear. 

It  has  been  seen  that  although  all  the  subjects  of  a 
belligerent  state  were  originally  in  fact,  and  still  are 
theoretically,  the  enemies  of  the  enemy  state,  a  distinction 
has  long  been  made^  under  the  influence  of  humanity  and 
convenience,  between  combatant  and  non-combatant  in- 
dividuals. The  latter  are  not  proper  objects  of  violence; 
the  former  may  be  killed  and  made  prisoners^  but  when 
captured  they  must  be  treated  in  a  specified  way.  It  is 
evident  that  the  treatment  which  is  accorded  to  the  two  classes 
respectively,  and  the  distinctive  privileges  which  they  enjoy, 
being  caused  by  the  difference  in  their  character,  most  have 
been  conceded  on  the  tacit  understanding  that  the  separation 
between  them  shall  be  maintained  in  good  faith.  Non* 
combatants  are  exempted  from  violence  because  they  are 
harmless ;  combatants  are  given  privileges  in  mitigation  of 
the  full  right  of  violence  for  the  express  reason  that  they 
hold  themselves  out  as  open  enemies.  If  either  class  were 
able  to  Qlaim  the  immunities  belonging  to  the  other  without 
permanently  losing  those  proper  to  itself,  an  enemy  would 
have  made  concessions  without  securing  any  corresponding 
advantage.  Non-combatants  would  not  be  harmless  and 
combatants  would  not  be  known.  Those  persons  only  there- 
fore can  properly  do  belligerent  acts  and  claim  belligerent 
privileges  on  being  captured  who  openly  manifest  their  inten- 
tion to  be  combatant;  and  a  belligerent,  before  granting 
such  privileges,  has  obviously  the  right  to  exact  evidence  of 
intention.  In  the  case  of  an  invading  army  the  distinction 
is  easily  made.     With  the  exception  of  surgeons  and  other 
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persons,  whose  employments,  though  ancillary  to  war,  arePARTlll. 
conventionally  regarded  as  peaceful,  all  persons  must  be  taken  ' 
to  be  combatant.  But  in  the  case  of  defensive  forces  the 
legitimate  demands  of  an  invader  tend  to  conflict  with  the 
unrestricted  right  of  self-defence,  which  is  possessed  by  the 
individual  as  a  component  part  of  the  assailed  community. 
It  is  impossible  to  push  the  doctrine  that  combatants  and 
non-combatants  must  remain  separate  to  its  logical  results 
when  the  duty  and  sentiment  of  patriotism,  and  the  injury, 
which  even  in  modern  warfare  is  always  suffered  by  private 
persons,  combine  to  provoke  outbursts  of  popular  resistance. 
Persons  must  sometimes  be  admitted  to  the  privileges  of 
soldiers  who  are  not  included  in  the  regular  army.  At  the 
same  time  the  interests  of  invading  belligerents  lead  them  to 
reduce  the  range  of  privilege  as  much  as  possible.  Naturally 
practice  shows  the  marks  of  these  opposing  influences.  It  is 
confused  and  not  a  little  uncertain. 

The  evidences  of  intention  to  form  part  of  the  combatant 
class,  which  belligerents  have  been  in  the  habit  of  exacting, 
fiJl  under  the  beads  of — 

I.  The    possession    of    an    authorisation    given    by    the 
soyereign, 

a.  The  possession  of  a  certain  number  of  the  external 
characteristics  of  regular  soldiers. 

§  178.  The  rule  that  permission  from  the  sovereign  is  the  Whether 
condition  of  legitimate  warfare  as  a  matter  of  historical  fact  sation  from 
sprang  rather  from   the   requirements   of  sovereignty  than ^^^^'^^^^ 
from  those  of  the  belligerent  rights  possessed  by  an  enemy.  <^^s8ar7. 
When  the  notions  involved  in  the  idea  of  the  modern  state 
began  to  be  formed,  sovereigns  in  investing  themselves  with 
the  exclusive  right  to  make  war,   by  implication   kept   to 
themselves  the  right  of  regulating  the  war  when  begun,  and 
so  refused  to  their  subjects  the  power  of  attacking  the  common 
enemy  when  and  how  they  pleased.     Subjects  acted  simply 
as  the  agents  of  the  sovereign.    At  first  they  were  all  agents. 
The  want  of  fleets  and  sufficient  armies  compelled  sovereigns 
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PART  III.  to  rely  upon  the  population  at  large ;  leave  therefore  was 
CHAP.  VII.  ^g^j^iiy  given  in  a  general  manner  at  the  beginning  of  war, 
and  the  declaration  that  *  we  permit  and  g^ve  leave  to  all  our 
subjects  to  take  up  arms  against  the  above-named  by  sea  and 
land,'  or  the  order  to  '  courir  sus '  upon  all  the  subjects  of  the 
enemy  rendered  warfare  permissible  to  every  one  who  chose 
to  undertake  it^.  But  as  war  became  more  systematic, 
offensive  operations  were  necessarily  conducted  by  the  regular 
forces  of  the  state ;  and  in  defence  it  was  found,  either  that 
irregular  levies  plundered  their  fellow-countrymen  without 
doing  service  against  the  enemy;  or  that  the  rising  of  an 
unarmed  peasantry  in  despair  was  merely  the  signal  for  a 
massacre.  The  old  forms  of  permission  continued,  but  they 
ceased  to  have  a  natural  meaning^;  and  in  the  eighteenth 
century  hostilities  on  land  were  in  practice  exercised  only 
by  persons  furnished  with  a  commission  from  their  sovereign. 
Belligerents  acting  on  the  offensive  were  not  slow  to  give 
to  facts  an  interpretation  in  consonance  with  their  interests ; 
and  although  the  right  of  taking  up  arms  in  its  own  defence 
with  the  permission  of  the  sovereign  might  still  be  conceded 
in  books  to  an  invaded  population^,  it  became  the  habit  to 
refuse  the  privileges  of  soldiers  not  only  to  all  who  acted 
without  express  orders  from  their  government^  but  even  to 
those  who  took  up  arms  in  obedience  to  express  orders  when 
these  were  not  addressed  to  individuals  as  part  of  the  regular 
forces  of  the  stated.    The  doctrine  which  was  thus  on  the 


^  Le  Cry  de  la  Guerre  onyerte  entre  le  Roi  de  France  et  l^Emp&reur  in  the 
Fapiers  d*Etat  da  Cardinal  de  Granyelle,  ii.  (^30 ;  Dumont,  vii.  i.  323. 

'  For  instance,  Vattel  sajs  that  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  order  to 
'  courir  bus  '  was  understood  as  meaning  that  persons  and  things  belonging  to 
the  enemy  were  to  be  detained  if  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  those  to  whom 
the  order  was  addressed,  but  that  it  gave  no  right  of  offenaiye  action.;  liy. 
ill.  §  227. 

»  Vattel,  Hv.  iii.  §  223. 

*  De  Martens,  Pr^s,  §  371.  See  the  ProdamationB  of  the  Austrians  on 
entering  Provence  in  1747  and  Genoa  in  1748  (Moser,  Yersuch,  ix.  i.  332-6), 
of  the  French  on  landing  in  Newfoundland  in  1 763  (ib.  340),  and  of  the  French 
on  entering  Hanover  in  1761  (Ann.  Register  for  1761,  378). 
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point  of  being  fixed  was  however  to  a  great  extent  broken  PART  HI. 

CHAP    VII 

down  by  the  events  of  the  French  revolutionary  and  imperial  »J_ 
wars.  France,  Fmssia  and  Russia  all  called  upon  their 
people  at  different  times  to  embody  themselves  in  levies 
which  until  then  had  not  been  recognised  as  legitimate, 
and  other  states  encouraged  or  permitted  still  more  irregular 
risings.  No  doubt  nations  were  little  willing  to  accord  to 
others  the  rights  of  defence  which  they  used  for  themselves ; 
but  the  change  in  the  character  of  wars  from  being  mere 
contests  of  princes,  as  they  generally  were  in  the  eighteenth 
century^  to  becoming  struggles  between  peoples,  as  they 
generally  were  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
left  its  trace  upon  opinion.  Of  the  writers  who  more  imme- 
diately succeeded  the  Napoleonic  period  De  Martens  appears 
to  incline  to  the  old  doctrine  ;  but  Wheaton  gives  combatant 
privileges  not  only  to  the  regular  forces  of  a  nation,  but  to 
'aQ  others  called  out  in  its  defence,  or  spontaneously  de- 
fending themselves  in  case  of  urgent  necessity,  without  any 
express  authority  for  that  purpose;'  and  Kliiber  recognises 

Jomini  (Gnerres  de  la  Befvolution,  viii.  137)  in  speaking  of  the  exeontien,  by 
Napoleon's  orders  in  1796,  of  the  magistrates  of  Pavia  and  the  slaughter  of  the 
peaBants  who  had  endeavonred  to  defend  the  town,  says  that  '  le  droit  public 
modeme  avait  jnsqn'alors  tir^  nne  ligne  de  demarcation  podtive  entre  le  citoyen 
paisible  et  les  troupes  de  la  ligne,  et  les  habitants  qui  prenaient  part  aux 
hostility  sans  fuie  partie  de  I'arm^e  r^guli^,  ^talent  traits  oomme  des 
rtYolt^.' 

A  proclamation  issued  by  the  commanders  of  the  Russo-Austrian  army  in 
the  Lower  Valais  in  1799  is  of  little  interest  with  reference  to  the  present 
point,  because  the  invaders  may  have  looked  upon  the  population  of  the  Lower 
Valats  as  being  in  insurrection  against  the  suzerainty  of  the  Upper  Yalais ;  but 
it  is  sufficiently  atrocious  and  curious  to  be  worth  quoting  on  its  own  account. 
The  generals  order  'le  peuple  du  bas  Yalais  par  la  pr^ente  de  poser  les  armes 
Bins  aucon  d^lai,'  and  declare  that  *  si  au  m^pris  de  notre  proclamation  . . . 
quelques  nns  d'entre  vous  sont  trouv^  les  armes  k  la  main,  nous  vous  annon9ons 
qu*ila  seront  sans  grace  pass^  au  fil  de  V6p4e,  leurs  avoirs  confisqu^s,  et  leurs 
femmes  et  enfimte  mdme  ne  seront  pas  ^pargn^  pour  servir  d'ezemple  k  tous 
les  mutins.  G*e0t»  pourquoi,  Chretiens  frhres,  rentres  en  vous  mdmes,  toumes 
enfin  vos  annes  oontre  V03  vdritables  ennemis,  qui  vous  trompent  en  se  disant 
vos  amis;  songes  que  votre  demise  heure  a  sonn^  et  qu'il  depend  encore  daaa 
oelt  instant  de  vous  choisir  votre  partL*  Koch,  M^.  de  Massena,  Pibces  Justi- 
ficatives,  iii  475. 
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PART  m,  levies  en  maaae^  and  think*  besides  that  inhabitants  of  a 
oH^^n.  f^j^pggg  assisting  in  its  defence  act  under  an  implied  au- 
thorisation \  Statements  of  this  kind^  made  after  the  question, 
of  the  permissibility  of  the  employment  of  subjects  otherwise 
than  as  regular  soldiers  had  been  brought  forcibly  to  the 
attention  of  the  world,  have  greater  weight  than  those  of 
earlier  writers.  For  a  long  time  it  was  not  necessaiy  for  any 
state  to  declare  itself  on  the  subject.  In  1863  however  it  fell 
to  the  lot  of  the  United  States  to  do  so.  In  that  year  the 
*  Instructions  for  the  Government  of  Armies  in  the  Field* 
were  issued,  and  the  5i8t  article  says  that  *if  the  people  of 
that  portion  of  an  invaded  country  which  is  not  yet  occupied 
by  the  enemy,  or  of  the  whole  country,  at  the  approach  of  a 
hostile  army,  rise,  under  a  duly  authorised  levy,  en  mas^e  to 
resist  the  invader,  they  are  now  treated  as  public  enemies,*  and 
if  captured,  are  prisoners  of  war.'  In  1870  the  Grermans  acted 
in  a  harsher  spirit.  Notwithstanding  that  a  law  was  passed 
by  the  French  Assembly  in  August  of  that  year  under  which 
'  citizens  rising  spontaneously  in  defence  of  the  territory ' 
were  'considered  to  form  part  of  the  national  guard/  pro- 
vided that  they  were  distinguished  by  one  at  least  of  the 
distinctive  signs  of  that  corps,  the  Prussian  government 
required  that  *  every  prisoner,  in  order  to  be  treated  as  a 
prisoner  of  war,  shall  prove  that  he  is  a  French  soldier  by 
showing  that  he  has  been  called  out  and  borne  on  the  lists 
of  a  militarily  organised  corps,  by  an  order  emanating  from 
the  legal  authority  and  addressed  to  him  personally^.'  This 
requirement,  though   £Eir  less   stringent  than  the  demands 


^  De  Martens,  Pr^s,  §  271 ;  Wheaton,  Elem. pt.  iy. oh.  H.  §  9;  KlQber,  $  367. 

'  Art.  ii.  of  the  French  law  mentioned  proyided  that  'sont  oonsid^rte 
comme  faisant  partie  de  la  garde  nationale  lee  oitoyenB  qni  se  portent  spontan^ 
ment  h  la  defense  da  territoire  avec  Tarme  dont  ils  penyent  dispofler,  et  eon 
prenant  nn  des  signes  distmctifis  de  oette  garde  qui  lee  ooavre  de  la  garantie  re- 
ocnnue  aux  oorps  militaires  oonstitu^'  Calvo,  §  1800.  Pxxiclaination  of  the 
General  commanding-in-chief  transcrihed  from  the  German  BecueQ  Offidel, 
published  at  Yersaillefly  in  Delerot,  YersaiBes  pendant  rOocupation,  10^.  Part 
of  a  similar  proclamation  is  quoted  by  Bluntschli,  §  570,  bis. 
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fluide  in  the  eighteenth  oenturj,  has  failed  to  commend  itself  PART  IIL 
to  the  minds  of  jurists^;  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Brussels  ' 
Confereiiee  give  reason  to  hope  that  the  conduct  of  the 
Pnusian  commanders  may  remain  without  imitators.  The 
ninth  article  of  the  draft  Declaration,  as  adopted,  lays  down 
only  that  corps  of  volunteers  shall '  have  at  their  head  a  person  * 
responsible  for  his  subordinates,'  and  the  tenth  article  declares 
that  'the  population  of  a  territory,  not  occupied,  which 
spontaneously  takes  up  arms  at  the  approach  of  an  enemy  in 
order  to  combat  the  invading  force^  without  having  had  time 
to  organise  itself  conformably '  to  certain  other  requirements 
of  the  preceding  article,  shall  be  considered  as  '  belligerent  if 
it  respects  the  laws  and  customs  of  war/  If  the  rules  of  war 
were  settled  in  conformity  with  these  proposals,  which  were 
approved  of  by  the  larger  military  powers,  and  to  which 
objection  was  made  by  the  delegates  of  the  smaller  states  on 
the  ground  only  that  enough  scope  was  not  left  by  them  for 
spontaneons  effort,  the  doctrine  of  state  authorisation  would 
for  all  practical  purposes  disappear.  In  some  cases  a  rising 
would  be  permitted  without  authorisation,  whether  express  or 
implied ;  in  all  it  would  be  implied  if  a  responsible  person^ 
not  necessarily  a  soldier,  were  found  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
men  possessing  certain  of  the  external  marks  characteristic  of 
r^ular  forces.  That  the  law  should  be  settled  in  this  sense 
is  eminently  to  be  wished.  The  requirement  of  a  state 
luthorisation  is  generally  superfluous.  It  offers  no  guarantee 
for  the  observance  of  the  usages  of  war  that  is  not  better  given 
by  other  rules,  which  are  in  most  cases  necessary,  and  to  the 


'  Tbe  majority  of  the  members  of  the  InBtitute  of  Intemational  Iaw  present 
it  the  Hague  in  1875,  by  expressing  iheir  approval  of  the  Bussian  project  of 
a  dedaration  upon  the  h^ws  and  customs  of  war  as  modified  by  the  Brussels 
Conferesice,  condemned  the  conduct  of  the  Germans.  Since  then  the  Institute, 
in  its  Manuel  des  Lois  de  la  Guerre  sur  Terre  (art.  3),  has  declared  to  be  part 
ot  the  legitimate  armed  force  of  a  state  '  les  habitants  dn  territoire  non  occup^ 
qui,  k  I'approche  de  l*ennemi,  prennent  les  aimes  spontan^ent  et  ouverte- 
ment  pour  combattre  les  troupes  d'invasion,  mdme  B*ils  non  pas  eu  le  temps 
de  s'oKgamser/ 
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PART  TIL  enforcement  of  wLieh  there  is  no  objection.    In  the  few  cases 
'     '  where  the  requirement  of  authorisation  would  work  inde- 
pendently it  may  be  questioned  whether  its  effect  would  not 
be  distinctly  bad.     History  does  not  suggest  that  sudden 
uprisings  of  a  population  in  face  of  an  advancing  enemy  will 
•    often  occur ;  but  when  they  do  take  place,  the  depth  of  the 
patriotic  sentiment  which  must  have  inspired  them,  and  their 
helplessness  against  an  organised  force,  call  rather  for  treats 
ment  of  unusual  leniency  than  for  exceptional  severity. 
Whether        §  1 79.  The  characteristics  of  regular  soldiers  which  armed 
seesi^of   forccs  are  required  by  belligerents  to  possess  as  the  condition 
STex^      of  being  recognised  as  legitimate  combatants,  may  be  said  to 
ternal  cha- be,  either  together  or  separately,  according  to  the  circum- 

racteriBtics    ,  ^  ., 

of  regular  stauccs  of  the  casc, — 

requk^!*       !•  The  fact  of  acting  in  more  or  less  organised  bodies  of 
considerable  size. 

2.  The  existence  of  a  responsible  chief. 

3.  The  possession  of  a  uniform,  or  of  permanent  distinguish- 

ing marks  on  the  dress. 
With  these  conditions,  as  with  authorisation,  the  tendency 
of  usage  has  of  late  been  towards  relaxation.  .  According  to 
De  Martens^  it  was  scarcely  allowed  in  the  eighteenth 
century  that  a  militia  force  could  claim  the  privil^^  of 
regular  troops,  although  in  its  nature  it  is  a  permanently 
organised  body  and  consequently  rather  more  than  satisfied 
the  two  first  of  the  three  requirements.  There  are  certainly 
some  cases  which  go  as  far  as  this.  In  1742  the  Austrians 
excluded  the  Bavarian  militia  from  belligerent  rights;  and 
the  capitulation  of  Quebec  in  1759,  by  providing  that  the 
inhabitants  who  had  borne  arms  should  not  be  molested,  on 
the  ground  that  '  it  is  customary  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
colonies  of  both  crowns  to  serve  as  militia,'  suggests  that, 
apart  from  the  special  custom,  they  would  have  been  left  to 
the  mercy  of  the  English  general^.    The  root  of  this  indis- 

»  Tt4cm,  §  371. 

'  Moeer,  Yersach,  ix.  i.  a68 ;  Ann.  Begisi.  for  1759,  p.  247.   By  the  cB{ata* 
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position  to  admit  militia  to  be  legitimate  combatants  wasPABTllI. 
rather  in  military  pride  than  in  any  doubt  as  to  the  sufficiency  ^^'  ^^^ 
of  the  guarantees  which  they  presented.    Through  prejudice 
inherited  from  feudal  times  and  the  era  of  mercenaries,  soldiers 
thought  a  militia  unworthy  to  share  in  privileges  which  were 
looked  upon'  as  the  sign  of  the  honourable  character  of  the 
military  calling,  because  its  members  were  neither  soldiers 
by  profession,  nor  able  to  share  in  the  larger  operations  of 
war  which  were  the  peculiar  business  of  the  latter.    The 
same  causes  which  shook  the  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of 
express  authority  during  the  revolutionary  and  Napoleonic 
wars  could  not  but  be  &tal  to  a  distinction  founded  on  no 
more  solid  a  basis  than  this ;  and  accordingly  from  that  time  Imperfect- 
no  doubt  has  been    entertained   as   to  the  legitimacy  iuife^'^^ 
principle  of  militia  and  other  imperfectly  organised  levies.  I^"^^^^® 
Such  questions  as  exist   refer  solely  to  the  quantity  andciple. 
relative  value  of  the  marks  by  which  the  legal  position  of  a 
force,  not  belonging  to  the  army  proper,  can  be  ascertained. 

Miach  attention  was  directed  to  the  subject  during  thecontro- 
FraDOO-German  war  of  1 8  70-1;  and  the  occurrences  which  7^^^"" 
then   happened^   together  with  the  discussions  which  took^^»»co- 
place  at  the  Conference  of  Brussels,  render  it   possible  to  war  of 
come   to  a  fair  conclusion  as  to  the  characteristics  which  ^  ^^' 
ought  now  to  be  accepted  as  entitling  a  force  to  be  recognised 
as  belligerent.     In  the  course  of  the  war  bodies  of  irregulars 
called  Francs  Tireurs  were  formed  in  France^  who  acted 
independently,  without  a  military  officer  at  their  head,  and 
who  were  distinguished  in  respect  of  dress  only  by  a  blue 
blouse,  a  badge^  and  sometimes  a  cap.     The  Germans  refused 
to  consider  them  legitimate  belligerents  on  the  double  ground 
that  they  were  not  embodied  as  part  of  the  regular  forces  of 
the  state,  viz.  as  part  of  the  army  or  of  the  Qmde  Mobile, 
and  that  the  distinguishing  marks  on  the  dress  were  insuffi-- 

latiom  of  the  French  troops  in  Canada  in  the  ensuing  year  it  is  agreed  that  the 
nOitui  'thaU  not  be  molested  on  aoconnt  of  their  having  carried  anna.'  Ann. 
Begiflt.  far  1760,  p.  aaa. 

I  i 
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PART  III.  cient  or  removable.  The  blouse,  it  was  said,  was  the  common ' 
CHAP.  VII.  ^jggg  q{  ^]jg  population,  and  the  badge  and  cap  could  be 
taken  off  and  hidden  at  will.  It  was  demanded  that  the 
marks  should  be  irremovable  and  distinguishable  at  rifle 
distance.  Where  bodies  of  men  are  small,  are  acting  inde- 
pendently, and  especially  if  they  are  not  under  the  immediate 
orders  either  of  a  military  officer  or  of  a  local  notability,  such 
as  a  mayor  in  certain  countries,  an  administrative  official 
of  sufficient  rank,  or  a  landed  proprietor  of  position,  they 
depend  solely  upon  their  dress  marks  for  their  right  to 
belligerent  privileges,  since  it  is  solely  through  them  that 
the  enemy  can  ascertain  their  quality.  It  is  clear  therefore 
that  such  marks  must  be  irremovable ;  but  to  ask  for  marks 
distinguishable  at  a  long  distance  is  to  ask  not  only  for  a 
complete  uniform,  but  for  a  conspicuous  one.  The  essential 
points  are  that  a  man  shall  not  be  able  to  sink  into  the  class 
of  non-combatants  at  his  convenience,  and  that  when  taken 
prisoner  there  shall  be  no  doubt  on  the  patent  facts  how  he 
ought  to  be  dealt  with.  For  both  these  purposes  irremovable 
marks,  clearly  distinguishable  at  a  short  distance,  are  amply 
Brussels  sufficient.  The  question  whether  irregular  levies  must  be 
^^'  under  the  general  military  command,  whether  in  fact,  as  a 
matter  not  of  authorisation  but  of  the  sufficiency  of  the 
guarantees  which  it  can  offer  for  proper  behaviour,  a  popula- 
tion has  the  right  of  spontaneous  action  in  a  moment  of 
opportunity  or  emergency,  was  discussed  at  the  Conference 
of  Brussels.  In  the  original  draft  Project  of  Convention  it 
was  made  a  condition  of  the  possession  of  combatant  rights 
that  the  persons  claiming  to  have  them  should  be  under  such 
command,  and  the  representative  of  Germany  showed  a  strong 
desire  to  maintain  the  requirement.  After  a  good  deal  of 
discussion  however  the  paragraph  containing  the  condition 
Require-  was  modified,  and  though  the  powers  represented  at  Brussels 
whkh  may*^^  ^^*  legally  bound  by  the  terms  of  the  draft  Declaration 
rwroiiAbly  as  ultimately  settled,  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  great 
from         military  states  to  ignore  the  admissions  made  on  their  behalf, 
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and  to  refuse  to  acknowledge  bodies  of  .men  headed  by  any  part  III. 

responsible  person  as  being  combatant,  irrespectively  of  con-  °^^'  ^'' 

nection  with  the  general  military  command,  provided  that,  a^ 

a  body,  they  conform  to  the  rules  of  war,  and  that  if  in  small  i.  men  act- 

nombers  they  are  distinguishable  by  sufficient  marks.     If  inj^]^* 

large  numbers  the  case  is  different.     Large  bodies,  which  do  »• "?«»  ac*- 

.      .  ipg  in  larg6 

not  possess  the  full  marks  of  a  militia^  must  belong  to  one  of  bodies. 

two  categories.   They  must  either  form  part  of  the  permanent 

forces  of  a  state,  which  from  povei'ty  or  some  other  reason 

is  unable  to  place  them  in  the  field  properly  uniformed,  or 

perhaps  officered,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  Norwegian  Land- 

stunn,  to  which  attention  was  directed  at  Brussels  by  the 

Swedish  representative^;  or  else  they  must  consist  in  a  part 

of  the  unorganised  population  rising  in  arms  spontaneously 

or  otherwise  in  face  of  the  invader.    In  neither  case  are 

dress  marks  required.    In  the  first  the  dependence  on  military 

com.iiiand  is   immediate,   and  affords   sufficient  guarantees. 

In  the  second,  dress  marks  are  from  the  nature  of  the  case 

impossible ;  and  to  insist  upon  them  would  be  to  nullify  the 

concession  which,  as  was  seen  in  the  last  section,  the  military 

powers  are  ready  to  make,  if  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  the 

Bmseels  Conference  can  be  taken  to  any  degree  as  indicating 

their  views.     Dress  marks  in  the  particular  case  are  besides 

unnecessary.  The  fact  that  a  large  body  is  operating  together 

^  The  CMe  of  the  OrdenAnza  in  Poriiigal  was  similar.  It  was  an  organised 
but  annnifonned  militia,  which  dnring  the  advance  of  Maasena  in  1810  was 
used  by  Lord  Wellington  to  harass  the  oommanications  of  the  French  army. 
Maasena  iasned  en  order  that  all  who  might  be  captored  should  be  shot,  on 
which  the  English  general  addressed  a  letter  to  the  former  stating  that  '  ce  qae 
TooB  appeUez  "d^  paysans  sans  onifonne/'  "des  assassins  et  des  yoleurs  de 
grand  chemin,"  sont  TOrdenanza  da  pays,  qui  comme  j*ai  dejk  eu  Thonneur 
de  voos  assurer  sont  des  corps  mUitaireB  oonmiand^  par  des  officiers,  pay^s,  et 
■gissant  sous  les  lois  militaires.  II  pandt  que  vous  ezigez  que  oeux  que 
jooiront  des  droits  de  la  guerre  soient  rev^tus  d*an  uniforme;  mais  vous  devcE 
vous  floavenir  que  vous  mdme  avez  augment^  la  gloire  de  Tarm^  Fran9aise 
en  commandant  des  soldats  qid  n*avaient  pas  d*uniforme.'  Wellingrton  De- 
epAiches,  vL  464.  '  La  le9on  que  Maasena  re9ut  k  oette  occasion  du  gdn^ral 
an^ais  ne  saurait  dtre  trop  connue,*  remarks  Lanfrey,  Hist,  de  Nap.  i, 

T.   386. 

I  i  2 
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FARTin.8afficientl7  separates  it  as  a  mass  from  the  non-oombatant 

CHAP,  vn.  gi^gggg^  j^jj^  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  supplying  the  in- 
dividual members  with  certificates  which  would  prove  their 
combatant  quality  when  captured  singly  or  in  small  detach- 
ments. The  possession  of  belligerent  privilege  in  such  cases 
hinges  upon  subordination  to  a  responsible  person,  who  by 
his  local  prominence,  coupled  with  the  £Eict  that  he  is  obeyed 
by  a  large  force,  shows  that  he  can  cause  the  laws  of  war  to 
be  observed,  and  that  he  can  punish  isolated  infractions  of 
them  if  necessary^. 

Maritime  ^  igo.  Hostilities  at  sea  are  in  the  main  carried  on  by  the 
'  regular  navy  of  the  state^  which  corresponds  with  the  reg^ar 
military  forces  employed  on  land. 

Privateers.  Until  lately  all  maritime  states  have  also  been  in  the  habit 
of  using  privateers,  which  are  vessels  belonging  to  private 
owners,  and  sailing  under  a  commission  of  war  empowering 
the  jperson  to  whom  it  is  granted  to  carry  on  all  forms  of 
hostility  which  are  permissible  at  sea  by  the  usages  of 
war.  Before  giving  a  privateering  commission,  it  is  usual 
for  the  government  issuing  it  to  require  the  lodgment  of 
caution  money  or  the  execution  of  a  bond  by  way  of  secority 
against  illegal  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  holder,  and  against 
a  breach  of  the  instructions  which  ai^e  issued  for  his  guidance. 
The  commission  is  revocable  on  proof  of  its  misuse  being 
produced,  and  by  the  English  law  at  least  the  owners  of  the 
vessel  were  liable  in  damages ;  it  was  also  usual  for  the  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty  to  institute  proceedings  in  the  Admiralty 
Court  upon  complaint  of  ill-conduct.  As  a  further  safi^^naid, 
a  privateer  is  liable  to  visit  by  public  vessels  of  war ;  and  as 

^  D*Aiigeberg,  Nob.  375,  854;  Pari.  Papers,  Misoell.,  Ka  i.  1875,  80^  laa, 
140 ;  arts.  9  and  45  of  the  Project  of  Conventioii,  and  arts.  9  and  10  of  the 
Project  of  Declaration  of  Bmssels.  See  also  American  Instmet.  (  49,  51- 
5a  ;  the  French  Mannel  de  Droit  Int.  k  lITsage  Ac,  30 ;  and  the  Mannal  of 
the  Inst,  de  Droit  Int.  art.  a. 

M.  BoHn  Jaoqnemyns  (La  Guerre  Aotnelle  and  Second  Essai  snr  la  Giienne 
Pranco-Allemande)  and  Mr.  Droop  (Papers  read  before  the  Juridical  Soo.  veL 
iii.  pt.  zzi.)  haye  examined  the  questions  treated  of  in  the  above  secticii. 
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she  is  not  invested  with  a  public  character,  neutral  ships  of  PART  III. 

war  are  permitted  to  verify  the  lawfulness  of  the  commission     L 

under  which  she  sails  by  requiring  its  production. 

Universally  as  privateers  were  formerly  employed,  the  right 
to  use  them  has  now  almost  disappeared  from  the  world. 
It  formed  part  of  the  Declaration  adopted  at  the  Congress 
of  Paris  in  1856  with  reference  to  Maritime  Law  that 
'  privateering  is  and  remains  abolished ;'  and  all  civilised  states 
have  since  become  signataries  of  the  Declaration,  except  the 
United  States,  Spain^  and  Mexico.  For  the  future  privateers 
can  only  be  employed  by  signataries  of  the  Declaration  of 
Paris  duriug  war  with  one  of  the  last-mentioned  states  ^. 

§  181.  A  measure  taken  by  Prussia  during  the  Franco- Volunteer 
German  war  of  1870  opens  a  rather  delicate  question  as  to^^' 
the  scope  of  the  engagement  not  to  employ  privateers  by 
which  the  signataries  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris  are  bound. 
In  August  of  that  year  the  creation  of  a  volunteer  navy  was 
ordered  by  decree.  The  owners  of  vessels  were  invited  to 
fit  them  out  for  attack  on  French  ships  of  war,  and  large 
premiums  for  the  destruction  of  any  of  the  latter  were  offered. 
The  crews  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  volunteer  navy  were 
to  be  imder  naval, discipline,  but  they  were  to  be  furnished 
by  the  owners  of  the  ships ;  the  officers  were  to  be  merchant 
seamen,  wearing  the  same  uniform  as  naval  officers,  and  pro- 
vided with  temporary  commissions^  but  not  forming  part  of, 
or  attached  to,  the  navy  in  any  way,  though  capable  of  receiv- 
ing a  commission  in  it  as  a  reward  for  exceptional  services. 
The  French  government  protested  against  the  employment 
of  private  vessels  in  this  manner  as  an  evasion  of  the  De- 
claration of  Paris,  and  addressed  a  despatch  on  the  subject 
to  the  government  of  England.  The  matter  was  laid  before 
the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  and  they  reported  that  there 
were  substantial  differences  between  a  volunteer  navy  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Prussian  government  and  the  privateers  which 
it  was  the  object  of  the  Declaration  to  suppress.    Lord  Gran- 

^  Hertslet,  No.  271. 
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PARTlILville  in  consequence  declared  himself  unable  to  make  any 
CHAP,  vn.  q^jj^^j^Jqh  iq  i}^Q  intended  measure  on  the  ground  of  its  beings 
a  violation  of  the  engagement  into  which  Prussia  had  entered. 
Nevertheless  it  hardly  seems  to  be  clear  that  the  differences, 
even  though  substantial,  between  privateers  and  a  volunteer 
navy  organised  in  the  above  manner  are  of  a  kind  to  prevent 
the  two  from  being  identical  in  all  important  respects.  In 
both  the  armament  is  fitted  out  by  persons  whose  motive 
is  wish  for  gain,  in  both  the  crews  and  officers  are  employed 
by  them  and  work  therefore  primarily  rather  in  their  interests 
than  in  those  of  the  nation.  The  difference  that  in  the  par- 
ticular case  of  the  Prussian  volunteer  navy  attacks  upon  men 
of  war  were  alone  contemplated  was  accidental  and  would  have 
been  temporary.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  Prussia  an- 
nounced her  intention  not  to  capture  private  property  at  sea 
in  the  hope  of  forcing  Prance  to  spare  the  commerce  which 
she  was  herself  unable  to  protect.  If  the  war  had  been  con- 
tinued for  any  length  of  time  after  January  1871,  when  this 
announcement  was  withdrawn,  and  if  a  volunteer  navy  had 
in  fact  been  formed,  it  would  of  course  have  been  authorised 
to  capture  private  property ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  any  state  acting  upon  the  custom  of  seizing  private 
property  would  make  a  distinction  between  public  and  private 
vessels  in  the  powers  given  to  its  volunteer  navy.  The  sole 
real  difference  between  privateers  and  a  volunteer  navy  is 
then  that  the  latter  is  under  naval  discipline,  and  it  is  not 
evident  why  privateers  should  not  also  be  subjected  to  it^. 
It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  Declaration  of  Paris  was 
merely  intended  to  put  down  the  use  of  privateers  governed 
by  the  precise  regulations  customary  up  to  that  time.  Pri- 
vateering was  abandoned  because  it  was  thought  that  no 
armaments   maintained  at  private   cost,  with  the  object  of 

^  H.  Bluntflchli  (§  670)  mftkes  the  feyd  that  the  PmBsiaii  Yolnnteer  navy  was 
to  be  under  general  naval  command  a  point  of  distinction  from  privateers. 
But,  as  he  properly  says  in  an  earlier  part  of  the  same  section.  Me  oorsaire 
reconnaissait  Tautorit^  de  I'amiral  commandant  la  flotte.*  Was  the  dependence 
intended  to  be  closer  in  the  one  case  than  it  has  been  in  the  other ! 
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private  gain,  and  often  necessarily  for  a  long  time  together  PART  III. 
be/end  the  reach  of  the  regular  naval  forces  of  the  state,  ^^'  ^"' 
could  be  kept  under  proper  control.  Whether  this  belief 
was  well  founded  or  not  is  another  matter.  It  may  be  that 
the  organisation  intended  to  be  given  to  the  Prussian  volun- 
teer navy,  or  some  analogous  organisation,  would  possess 
snfScient  safeguards.  If  so  there  could  be  no  objection  on 
moral  grounds  to  its  use ;  but  unless  a  volunteer  navy  were 
brought  into  closer  connection  with  the  state  than  seems 
to  have  been  the  case  in  the  Prussian  project  it  would  be 
difficult  to  show  that  its  establishment  did  not  constitute  an 
evasion  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris  ^. 

The  incorporation  of  a  part  of  the  merchant  marine  of  a 
country  in  its  regular  navy  is  of  course  to  be  distinguished 
from  such  a  measure  as  that  above  discussed. 

§  182.  Non-conmiissioned  vessels  have  a  right  to  resist  Right  of 
when  summoned  to  surrender  to  public  ships  or  privateers  ^^*^^ 
of  the  enemy.    The  crews  therefore  which  make  such  re- '^^^^^s  *<> 

,  ,    „.  .    .,  1    .     .  resist  cap- 

sistance  have  belligerent  privileges ;  and  it  is  a  natural  con-  tnre. 

sequence   of  the  legitimateness  of  their  acts   that  if  they 

succeed  in  capturing  their  assailant  the  capture  is  a  good  one 

for  the  purpose  of  changing  the  ownership  of  the  property 

taken  and  of  making  the  enemy  prisoners  of  war^. 

§  183.  By  some  writers  it  is  asserted  that  a  non-commis- Attack  by 

sioned  ship  has  also  a  right  to  attack^     If  there  was  everQ^iggioned 

anything  to  be  said  for  this  view,  and  the  weight  of  practice  *^P^^®* 

and  of  legal  authority  was  always  against  it^,  there  can  be 

1  D*Aiigel)erg,  Nob.  35  a  and  36a;  BlnntscUi,  §  670;  Calvo,  §  aoS6.  M. 
Geficken  (note  to  Heffter,  ed.  1883,  p.  279)  is  Tight  in  saying  that  the  action 
of  Praasia  'no  pronve  qu*nne  chose,  c*est  que  Tabolition  de  la  course  n'a  pas 
riaoia  toute  la  question.* 

*  Kent,  i.  94 ;  Halleck,  ii.  1 2 ;  Mr.  Justice  Story  in  Brown  v.  The  United 
Stfttes,  Tiii  Granch,  135. 

'  Wheaton,  pt.  iv.  ch.  ii.  §  9.  Kent  (i.  96)  thinks  that  persons  depredating 
wiihoat  the  leave  of  their  state  expressed  in  a  commission  commits  a  municipal 
wrong,  hnt  that '  as  respects  the  enemy  they  violate  no  rights  by  capture.' 

*  Vattel,  Ut.  iM.  ch.  zr.  §  aa6 ;  De  Martens,  Pr^s,  §  289 ;  Queen's  Naval 
Regnlfttions,  1861. 
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PABTin.DO  question  that  it  is  too  much  opposed  to  the  whole  bent 
'  '  of  modem  ideas  to  be  now  open  to  argument  There  is  no 
such  reason  at  sea  as  there  is  on  land  for  permitting  ill-rc^- 
lated  or  unregulated  action.  On  the  common  ground  of  the 
ocean  a  man  is  not  goaded  to  leave  the  non-combatant  class, 
if  he  naturally  belongs  to  it,  by  the  peril  of  his  country  or 
his  home.  Every  one's  right  to  be  there  being  moreover 
equal,  the  initiative  in  acts  of  hostility  must  always  be  ag- 
gressive ;  and  on  land  irregular  levies  only  rise  for  defence, 
and  are  only  permissible  for  that  purpose.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add  that  non-commissioned  ships  offer  no  security 
that  hostilities  will  be  carried  on  by  them  in  a  legitimate 
manner.  Efficient  control  at  sea  must  always  be  more  diffi- 
cult than  on  land ;  and  if  it  was  found  that  the  exercise 
of  due  restraint  upon  prirateers  was  impossible,  a  fariiori 
it  would  be  impossible  to  prevent  excesses  from  being  in- 
dulged in  by  non-commissioned  captors. 

General         §  184.  In  a  general  sense  a  belligerent  has  a  right  to  use 

limitation  ,  , 

upon  the  all  kinds  of  violence  against  the  person  and  property  of  his 
violen<».  ©J^cmy  which  may  be  necessary  to  bring  the  latter  to  terms. 
Primd  facie  therefore  all  forms  of  violence  are  permissible. 
But  the  qualification  that  the  violence  used  shall  be  necessary 
violence  has  received  a  specific  meaning;  so  that  acts  not 
only  cease  to  be  permitted  so  soon  as  it  is  shown  that  they 
are  wanton,  but  when  they  are  grossly  disproportioned  to  the 
object  to  be  attained;  and  the  sense  that  certain  classes  of 
acts  are  of  this  character  has  led  to  the  establishment  of 
certain  prohibitory  usages. 

These  prohibitory  usages  limit  the  right  of  violence  in 
respect  of 

I.  The  means  of  destruction  which  may  be  employed. 
%,  The    conditions  under  which  a  country   may  be  de- 
vastated. 
3.  The  use  of  deceit. 
Some  questions  not  falling  imder  either  of  these  heads 
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haye  to  be  determined  by  reference  to  the  general  limitation  PABTHI. 

forbidding  wanton  or  disproportionate  violence.  L 

§185.  The  first  of  the  above  prohibitory  usages  may  be  Specific 
described  as  the  rough  resnlt  of  a  compromise  between  a^^|^^^, 
dislike  to  cause  needless  suffering  and  a  wish  to  use  the  most  i*  ^« 
efficient   engmes  of  war.    On  the  whole  it  may  be  said  destraction 
generaOy  that  weapons  are  illegitimate  which  render  death  j^^,"^^^ 
inevitable  or  inflict  distinctly  more   suffering  than   others,  P^®^' 
without  proportionately  crippling  the  enemy.     Thus  poisoned 
arms  have  long  been  forbidden,  and  guns  must  not  be  loaded 
with  nails  or  bits  of  iron  of  irregular  shape.     To  these  cus- 
tomary prohibitions  the  European  powers,  except  Spain,  have 
added  as  between  themselves  the  abandonment  of  the  right 
to    use  explosive  projectiles  weighing    less    than    fourteen 
oances ;  and  in  the  Declaration  of  St.  Petersburg,  by  which 
the  renunciation  of  the  right  was  effected  in  1868,  they  took 
occasion  to  lay  down  that  the  object  of  the  use  of  weapons 
in  war  is  'to  disable  the  greatest  possible  number  of  men, 
that  this  object  would  be  exceeded,  by  the  employment  of 
arms  which  needlessly  aggravate  the  sufferings  of  disabled 
men,  or  render  their  death  inevitable,  and  that  the  employ- 
ment of  such  arms  would  therefore  be  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  humanity^.'    On  the  other  hand,  the  amount  of  destruction 
or  of  suffering  which  may  be  caused  is  immaterial   if  the 
result  obtained  is  conceived  to  be  proportionate.    Thus  no 
objection  has  ever  been  made  to  mines;   it  is  not  thought 
improper  to  ram  a  vessel  so  as  to  sink  her  with  all  on  board ; 
and  torpedoes  have  been  received  without  protest  among  the 
modem  engines  of  war. 

§  186.  Devastation  is  capable  of  being  regarded  independ-  a.  Devasta- 
tion. 

'  De  Martens,  Kouy.  Beo.  G^  xviii.  474,  or  Hertalet,  No.  414;  Yattd,  liv. 
iiL  $  156;  Ortolan,  Ut.  iu.  oh.  i;  Blnntschli,  §  557-8.  Klfiber  (§  244)  pre- 
tends  tiiat  the  use  of  chain-shot  is  forbidden.  Heffter  (§  1 24)  and  Bluntschli 
(§  $60)  tranafonn  into  a  prohibition  of  red-hot  shot  the  remarks  of  Elluber  and 
De  Martens  ((273  note)  that  its  use  has  been  renonnced  by  agreement  in 
several  naval  wars,  and  that  doubts  have  been  expressed  as  to  whether  it  can 
be  legitimately  employed. 
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PARTm.ently  as  one  of  the  permitted  kinds  of  violence  used  in  order 
'  *  to  bring  an  enemy  to  terms,  or  as  incidental  to  certain 
military  operations,  and  permissible  only  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  them  oat.  Formerly  it  presented  itself  in  the  first 
of  these  aspects.  Grotins  held  that  'devastation  is  to  be 
tolerated  which  reduces  an  enemy  in  a  short  time  to  beg 
for  peace,'  and  in  the  practice  of  his  time  it  was  constantly 
used  independently  of  any  immediate  military  advantage 
accruing  from  it^.  But  during  the  seventeenth  century 
opinion  seems  to  have  straggled,  not  altogether  in  vain,  to 
prevent  its  being  so  used  in  more  than  a  certain  degree ;  and 
though  the  devastation  of  Belgium  in  1683  and  of  Piedmont 
in  1693  do  not  appear  to  have  excited  reprobation,  Louis  XTV 
was  driven  to  justify  the  more  savage  destruction  of  the 
Palatinate  by  alleging  its  necessity  as  a  defensive  measure 
for  the  protection  of  his  frontiers.  In  the  eighteenth  centuiy 
the  alliance  of  devastation  with  strategical  objects  became 
more  close.  It  was  either  employed  to  deny  the  use  of  a  tract 
of  country  to  the  enemy  by  rendering  subsistence  difficult,  as 
when  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  wasted  the  neighbourhood  of 
Munich  in  1704,  and  the  Prussians  devastated  part  of  Bohemia 
in  1 757  ;  or  it  was  an  essential  part  of  a  military  operation, 
as  when  the  Dae  de  Yenddme  cut  the  dykes  and  laid  the 
country  under  water  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ostend  to 
Ghent,  while  endeavouring  to  sever  the  communications  with 
the  former  place  of  the  English  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
Lille  ^.  At  the  same  time  devastation  was  still  theoretically 
regarded  as  an  independent  means  of  attack.  Wolff  declares 
it  to  be  lawful  both  as  a  punishment  and  as  lessening  the 
strength  of  an  enemy;  Yattel  not  only  allows  a  country  to 
be  'rendered  uninhabitable,  that  it  may  serve  as  a  barrier 
against  forces  which  cannot  otherwise  be  arrested^'  but  treats 
devastation  as  a  proper  mode  of  chastising  a  barbarous  people ; 
and  Moser  in  like  manner  permits  it  both  in  order  to  'deprive 

^  De  Jure  Belli  et  PftciB,  lib.  iii.  c.  xii.  §  I. 

'  Marlboroiigli*8  Despatohes,  i.  378  ftnd  iv.  269;  Moeer,  Yersach,  ix.  i.  lat. 
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an  enemy  of  subsistence  which  a  territory  affords  to  him,'  and  PART  III. 

GHJLP    VTT 

*to  constrain  him  to  make  peace  ^/  Bat  every  few  years  an  ' 
advance  in  opinion  is  apparent.  De  Martens  restricts  further 
the  occasions  upon  which  recourse  can  be  had  to  devastation. 
Property  he  says  may  be  destroyed  which  cannot  be  spared 
without  prejudicing  military  operations,  and  a  country  may 
be  ravaged  in  extraordinary  cases  either  to  deprive  an  enemy 
of  subsistence  or  to  compel  him  to  issue  from  his  positions 
in  order  to  protect  his  territory  2.  Even  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century  instances  of  devastation  of  a  not  necessary 
kind  occasionally  present  themselves.  In  180 1  the  enlarge* 
ment  of  Lake  Mareotis  by  the  English  during  the  siege  of 
Alexandria  was  no  doubt  justified  by  the  bare  law  as  it  was 
then  understood ;  but  the  measure,  though  of  great  advantage 
to  the  besiegers,  was  not  the  sole  condition  of  success.  The 
destruction  of  the  town  of  Newark  by  the  American  troops 
during  their  retreat  from  Canada  in  1813  and  of  the  public 
buildings  of  Washington  by  the  English  in  18 14  may  be 
classed  together  as  wholly  unnecessary  and  discreditable. 
The  latter  case  was  warmly  animadverted  upon  by  Sir  J. 
Mackintosh  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  since  that  time 
not  only  have  no  instances  occurred,  save  by  indulgence  in  an 
exceptional  practice  to  be  mentioned  presently,  but  opinion 
has  decisively  laid  down  that,  except  to  the  extent  of  that 
practice,  the  measure  of  permissible  devastation  is  to  be 
found  in  the  strict  necessities  of  war  ^. 

The  right  being  thus  narrowed,  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  When  de- 
between  three  groups  of  cases,  in  one  of  which  devastation  isj^g  pennS- 
always  permitted,  while  in  a  second  it  is  always  forbidden,  "^^^*' 
and  in  a  third  it  is  permitted  under  certain  circumstances. 
To  the  first  group  belong  those  cases  in  which  destruction 

^  Wdff,  Jns  Gentiom,  §  823 ;  Vattel,  !!▼.  iii.  0.  ix.  §  167 ;  Moser,  Yersuch, 
ix.  i.  lai. 

•  Pr^0,  i  280. 

*  Wilson's  Hist,  of  the  British  Expedition  to  Egypt,  ii.  65 ;  Ann.  Regist.  for 
1814,  p.  X45  and  177;  Hansard,  xxx.  527;  Manning,  ch.  y;  Heffber,  §  125; 
Twin,  War,  §  65 ;  Blnntschli,  §  663 ;  Calvo,  §  1919. 
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PABTIILis  a  necessary  concomitant  of  ordinary  military  action^  as 
CHAP^^  when  houses  are  razed  or  trees  cut  down  to  strengthen  a 
defensive  position,  when  the  suburbs  of  a  fortified  town  are 
demolished  to  facilitate  the  attack  or  defence  of  the  place, 
or  when  a  village  is  fired  to  cover  the  retreat  of  an  army. 
Destruction^  on  the  other  hand,  is  always  illegitimate  when 
no  military  end  is  served,  as  is  the  case  when  churches  or 
public  buildings,  not  militarily  used  and  so  situated  or  marked 
that  they  can  be  distinguished,  are  subjected  to  bombardment 
in  common  with  the  houses  of  a  besieged  town.  Finally,  all 
devastation  is  permissible  when  really  necessary  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  force  committing  it  from  destruction  or  sur- 
render ;  it  would  even  be  impossible  to  deny  to  an  invader 
the  right  to  cut  the  dykes  of  Holland  to  save  himself  from 
such  a  fiite ;  but  when,  as  in  the  case  supposed,  tiie  devastation 
is  extensive  in  scale  and  lasting  in  effect,  modem  opinion 
would  demand  that  the  necessity  should  be  extreme  and 
patents 
Bombard-  The  exceptional  practice  of  which  mention  has  been  made 
towns?  consists  in  the  bombardment,  during  the  siege  of  a  fortified 
town,  of  the  houses  of  the  town  itself  in  order  to  put  an  in- 
direct pressure  on  the  commandant  inducing  him  to  surrender 
on  account  of  the  misery  suffered  by  the  inhabitants.  The 
measure  is  one  of  peculiar  cruelty,  and  is  not  only  unne- 
cessary, but  more  often  than  not  is  unsuccessful.  It  cannot 
be  excused ;  and  can  only  be  accounted  for  as  a  survival  from 
the  practices  which  were  formerly  regarded  as  permissible 
and  which  to  a  certain  extent  lasted,  as  has  been  seen,  till 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  For  the  present  how- 
ever it  is  sanctioned  by  usage;  and  it  was  largely  resorted 
to  during  the  Franco-Qerman  war  of  1870*. 

>  It  is  Bcaroely  necessary  to  point  oat  that  the  above  reetrictionfl  npon 
devastation  apply  only  to  devastation  of  an  enemy's  country. 

'  In  the  Manuel  des  Lois  de  la  Guerre  of  the  Institut*  de  droit  Inter- 
national an  endeavour  is  made  to  keep  the  effects  of  bombardment  within 
as  narrow  limits  as  are  consistent  with  accepted  modem  usage.  *  Si  Von  ne 
oonteste  pas  aux  bellig^rants  le  droit  de  reoourir  au  bombardemflnt^  oontro 
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§187.  As  a  general  rnle  deceit  is  permitted  against  anPARTlll. 
enemy ;  and  it  is  employed  either  to  prepare  the  means  of  ^^°^'^'' 
doing  violent  acts  under  favourable  conditions,  by  misleading  3*  I>ec6it. 
liixn  before  an  attack^  or  to  render  attack  unnecessary,  by 
inducing  him  to  surrender,  or  to  come  to  terms,  or  to  evacuate 
a  place  held  by  him.  But  under  the  customs  of  war  it  has 
been  agreed  that  particular  acts  and  signs  shall  have  a  specific 
meaning,  in  order  that  belligerents  may  carry  on  certain  . 
necessary  intercourse ;  and  it  has  been  seen  that  persons  and 
things  associated  with  an  army  are  sometimes  exempted  from 
liability  to  attack  for  special  reasons.  In  these  cases  an 
understanding  evidently  exists  that  particular  acts  shall  be 
done^  or  signs  used,  or  characters  assumed,  for  the  appropriate 
poTposes  only;  and  it  is  consequently  forbidden  to  employ 
them  in  deceiving  an  enemy.  Thus  information  must  not 
be  surreptitiously  obtained  under  the  shelter  of  a  flag  of 
tmce^  and  the  bearer  of  a  misused  flag  may  be  treated  by 
the  enemy  as  a  spy ;  buildings  not  used  as  hospitals  must 
not  be  marked  with  a  hospital  flag;  and  persons  not  covered 
by  the  provisions  of  the  Qeneva  Convention  must  not  be 
protected  by  its  cross  ^. 

Iq«  forteraiMe  et  atitrea  Henx  dans  lesqaeU  Teimeiiii  e'est  retranoh^,  des  oon- 
sideratiofiift  d*himuudt^  exigent  que  oe  proo^d^  de  coercition  soit  entourd  de 
qnelquee  temperaments,  qui  en  reetreignent  antant  qne  possible  les  effets 
k  la  force  atm^  ennemie  et  k  ses  moyens  de  defense.  Cest  ponrqnoi — Le 
eosmnandant  de  tronpee  assaiUantes  doit,  sanf  le  oas  d'attaqne  de  vive  foroe, 
»vant  d'entreprendre  on  bombardement,  tont  ce  qui  depend  de  lui  pour  en 
Av^ertir  les  autorit^s  locales.  En  oas  de  bombardement,  toutes  les  m^uree 
B^eessanes  doivenfc  dtre  prises  pour  ^pargner,  si  fiuie  se  pent,  les  ^fioes 
oonsacT^  auz  eultes,  auz  arts^  aux  soienoes  et  k  la  bien&isanoe,  les  hdpitaux 
et  lea  lienz  de  rassemblement  de  malades  et  de  bless^,  h  la  condition  qu*il8 
ne  Boient  pas  utilise  en  mdme  temps,  direotement  on  indireotement,  pour 
la  defense.  Le  deroir  de  rassi^g^  est  de  designer  ces  Edifices  par  des  signes 
▼isibles,  indiqu^  d'ayaaee  k  Tassi^geant.' 

'■  Vattel,  liy.  iii.  i  177-8;  Halleck,  ii.  35;  Bluntschli,  $  565;  Amer. 
Instnict^  i  ioi»  114, 187;  Project  of  Declaration  of  Brussels,  art.  13;  Manuel 
de  llnstw  de  Dnnt  Int.  Art  8. 

OooasionaUy  stratagems  are  criticised  upon  grounds  which  imply  some  oon- 
ftisioa  of  mind.  In  the  year  1800  an  English  squadron  is  said  to  haye  seized 
»  Swedish  galliot  on  the  high  seas  near  Barcelona^  and  put  a  force  of  soldiers 
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PABTIII.  A  carious  arbitrary  rule  affects  one  class  of  stratagems  by 
^"^'  ^^'  forbidding  certain  permitted  means  of  deception  from  the 
moment  at  which  they  cease  to  deceive.  '  It  is  perfectly 
legitimate  to  use  the  distinctive  emblems  of  an  enemy  in 
order  to  escape  from  him  or  to  draw  his  forces  into  action ; 
but  it  is  held  that  soldiers  clothed  in  the  uniforms  of  their 
enemy  must  put  on  a  conspicuous  mark  by  which  they  can 
be  recognised  before  attacking,  and  that  a  vessel  using  the 
enemy's  flag  must  hoist  its  own  flag  before  firing  with  shot 
or  shell.  The  rule,  disobedience  to  which  is  considered  to 
entail  grave  dishonour,  has  been  based  on  the  statement  that 
^  in  actual  battle,  enemies  are  bound  to  combat  loyally  and  are 
not  free  to  ensure  victory  by  putting  on  a  mask  of  friendship:' 
In  war  upon  land  victory  might  be  so  ensured,  and  the  rule 
is  consequently  sensible ;  but  at  sea,  and  the  prohibition  is 

and  marines  on  board,  which  nnder  ooTer  of  the  apparent  innocenoe  of  the 
vessel  was  able  to  surprise  and  mainly  contribute  to  the  capture  of  two  Spanish 
frigates  lying  in  the  roada.  Ab  is  very  frequently  the  case  with  oocorrenoes 
which  are  made  the  subject  of  animadyersion  against  England  in  foreign  woriu 
on  international  law,  owing  to  a  too  oommon  neglect  to  compare  the  English 
with  the  foreign  sources  of  information,  the  true  facts  were  whoUy  different  from 
those  alleged.  No  ruse  was  employed,  and  the  Swedish  veesel  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  attack  (Jameses  Naval  Hist.  iii.  50).  Aiwnming  the  fiMta  however 
to  be  correctly  stated  by  M.  Ortolan  (Dip.  de  la  Mer,  liv.  iii  ch.  i),  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  how  he  and  M.  Calvo  (§  3063)  could  separate  the  case  frtm 
that  of  a  vessel  flying,  as  she  is  confessedly  at  liberty  to  do,  fidse  oolonrs  until 
the  moment  before  firing  her  first  gun.  It  is  not  pretended  that  the  Swedish 
galliot  was  laid  alongside  the  frigates  and  that  the  boarding  was  effected  from 
her,  nor  that  a  single  shot  was  fired  from  her ;  yet  the  English  are  accused  of 
'  treason  towards  the  enemy.'  It  seems  pretty  dear  that  the  writers  quoted 
must  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  influenced  by  the  fret  that  the  vessel  was 
really  Swedish,  although  the  impression  produced  upon  the  minds  of  the 
Spanish  commanders  was  entirely  independent  of  this  circumstance.  However 
distinctly  Swedish  the  galliot  may  have  been  in  build  and  rig,  she  might  have 
become  British  property  by  condenmation  for  carriage  of  contraband  or  breach 
of  blockade.  She  would  then  have  been  an  English  ship  using  the  legitimate 
ruse  of  flying  the  Swedish  flag,  and  the  Spaniards  had  no  means  of  knowiog 
that  this  was  not  actuaUy  the  case.  MM.  Ortolan  and  Calvo  point  out 
rightly,  on  the  assumed  frets,  that  a  gross  breach  of  neutrality  was  com- 
mitted ;  but  as  between  the  two  enemies,  the  breach  of  neutrality  would  have 
had  no  bearing  on  the  character  of  the  acts  done,  and  the  deception  effected 
would  have  been  of  a  perfectly  legitimate  kind. 
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spoken  of  generally  with  reference  to  maritime  war^  the  mask  part  III. 
of  friendship  no  longer  misleads  when  once  fighting  begins,  ^^°^'  ^"' 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  it  is  more  disloyal  to  wear  a 
disgoise  when  it  is  obvioosly  useless,  than  when  it  serves  its 
purposed 

§  1 88.  A  spy  is  a  person  who  penetrates  secretly,  or  in  Spies. 
disguise  or  under  &lse  pretences,  within  the  lines  of  an 
enemy  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  military  information  for 
the  use  of  the  army  employing  him.  Some  one  of  the 
above  indications  of  intention  being  necessary  to  show  the 
character  of  a  'spy,  no  one  can  be  treated  as  such  who  is 
clothed  in  uniform,  who  whether  in  uniform  or  not  has 
accidentally  strayed  within  the  enemy's  lines  while  carrying 
despatches  or  messages,  or  who  merely  endeavours  to  traverse 
those  lines  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  with  a  force 
beyond  or  of  entering  a  fortress. 

It  is  legitimate  to  employ  spies;  but  to  be  a  spy  is 
regarded  as  dishonourable,  the  methods  of  obtaining  infor- 
mation which  are  used  being  often  such  that  an  honourable 
man  cannot  employ  them.  A  spy,  if  caught  by  the  enemy, 
is  punishable  after  trial  by  court-martial  with  the  ignominious 
death  of  hanging;  though^  as  M.  Bluntschli  properly  remarks, 
it  is  only  in  the  more  dangerous  cases  that  the  right  of 
inflicting  death  should  be  acted  upon^  the  penalty  being  in 
general  out  of  all  proportion  with  the  crime  ^. 

Together  with  spies,  as  noxious  persons  whom  it  is  per- 
mitted to  execute,  but  differing  from  them  in  not  being 
tainted  with  dishonour,  and  so  in  not  being  exposed  to  an 
ign<»ninious  deaths  are  bearers  of  despatches  or  of  verbal 

^  Ortokn,  Ut.  iii.  ch.  i;  Pistoye  et  Duverdy,  i.  231-4;  Blnnischli^  $  565. 
Iiord  StoweU  (The  Peaoook,  iv  Bob.  187)  in  statiiig  the  rule  gives  a  different 
roMon  for  it  firom  that  mentioned  above,  bat  it  is  one  that  is  not  applicable  to 
aU  cases. 

s  BlantflcUi,  (  628-32,  639 ;  United  States  Instrnctions  8ce.,  arts.  88,  99, 
100;  Projet  d^one  DeoUration  &c.,  arts.  19  and  a  a ;  Manuel  de  Droit  Int.  h 
r  Usage  des  0£  de  rAzm^e  de  Tezre,  p.  3a;  Manuel  de  Tlnst.  de  Droit 
Int  arts.  a3-6. 
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PART  m.  messages,  when  found  within   the   enem/s  lines,  if  they 
'     *  travel  secretly  or,  when  soldiers,  without  uniform,  and  per- 
sons employed  in  negotiating  with  commanders  or  political 
leaders  intending  to  abandon  or  betray  the  country  or  party 
to  which  they  belong. 

Peraonaiii  A  strong  inclination  was  shown  by  the  Qermans  during^ 
the  war  of  1870  to  treat  as  spies  persons  passing  over  the 
German  lines  in  balloons.  *  All  persons,'  says  Colonel  Walker 
in  writing  to  Lord  Granville,  'who  attempt  to  pass  the 
Prussian  outposts  without  permission,  whether  by  land,  water 
or  air,'  were  *  deported  to  Prussia  under  suspicion  of  beings 
French  spies;'  and  it  was  declared  by  Count  Bismarck,  in 
writing  of  an  English  subject  captured  in  a  balloon,  that 
apart  from  the  fact  that  he  was  suspected  to  be  the  bearer  of 
illicit  correspondence,  his  arrest  and  trial  by  court-martial 
*  would  have  been  justified,  because  he  had  spied  out  and 
crossed  our  outposts  and  positions  in  a  manner  which  vras  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  outposts,  possibly  with  a  view  to  make 
use  of  the  information  thus  gained^  to  our  prejudice.'  Neither 
secrecy,  nor  disguise,  nor  pretence  being  possible  to  persons 
travelling  in  balloons,  the  view  taken  by  the  Germans  is 
inexplicable ;  and  it  is  satis&ctory  to  notice  that  the  treat- 
ment of  balloon  travellers  as  spies  was  forbidden  in  the 
proposed  Declaration  of  Brussels,  and  that  their  right  to  be 
treated  as  prisoners  of  war  is  afiirmed  in  the  French  official 
manual  for  the  use  of  military  ofiicers^ 

A  person  punishable  as  a  spy^  or  subject  to  penalties  for 
the  other  reasons  mentioned  above^  cannot  be  tried  and 
punished  or  subjected  to  such  penalties  if  after  doing  the 
punishable  act  he  has  rejoined  the  army  by  which  he  is 
employed  before  his  arrest  is  effected. 

^^  Pari.  Papers,  1S71,  Izxii ;  Ph>jet  d'nne  Deolaratioii  fto.,  Mi.  aa ;  MmiimI 
^  rUeage  &o.,  p.  40.    See  alao  the  Manuel  de  rinsi.  de  Droit  Int.  art.  ai. 
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NON-HOSTILE   RELATIONS   OP  BELLIGERENTS. 
§  1 89.     Under  the  modern  customs  of  war  belligerents  are  PART  IIL 

CHAFt  VI  IT 

brought  from  time  to  time  into  non-hostile  or  quasi-amicable        ' 
relations  with  each  other,  which  impose  obligations,  and  f^^^^!^_ 
the  due  establishment  of  which  certain  formalities  are  required,  of  non- 
These  relations  sometimes  consist  in  a  temporary  cessation  relations, 
of  hostility  towards  particular  individuals,  who  are  protected 
by  flags  of  truce,  passports,  safe-conducts,  or  licences ;  or 
towards  the  whole  or  part  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  enemy 
under  suspensions  of  arms,  truces,  or  armistices ;  and  some- 
times in  the  partial  abandonment  of  the  rights  of  hostility 
under  cartels  and  agreements  for  capitulation.     As  hostility 
ceases  in  so  far  as  these  relations  are  set  up,  the  arrangements 
which  are  made  under  them  proceed  upon  the  understanding 
that  they  will  be  carried  out  with  the  same  good  faith  which 
one  nation  has  a  right  to  demand  from  another  in  time  of 
peace,  and  therefore  both  that  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  use 
them  as  a  cover  for  acts  not  contemplated  by  them,  and  that 
on  the  other  hand  the  enemy  will  be  given  the  full  benefit 
of  their  expressed  or  implied  intention. 

§  190.  A  flag  of  truce  is  used  when  a  belligerent  wishes  to  Flags  of 

enter  into  negotiations  with  his  enemy.    The  person  charged 

K  k 
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PART  in.  with  the  negotiation  presents  himself  to  the  latter  aecom- 

L    *  panied  by  a  drummer  or  a  bugler  and  a  person  bearing  a  white 

flag.  As  belligerents  have  the  right  to  deeline  to  enter  into 
negotiations  they  are  not  obliged  to  receive  a  flag  of  truoe ;  but 
the  persons  bearing  it  are  inviolable ;  they  must  not  therefore 
be  turned  back  by  being  fired  upon,  and  any  one  who  kills  or 
wounds  them  intentionally  is  guilty  of  a  serious  infraction  of 
the  laws  of  war.  If  however  they  present  themselves  during 
the  progress  of  an  engagement,  a  belligerent  is  not  obliged 
immediately  to  put  a  stop  to  his  fire,  the  continuance  of 
which  may  be  of  critical  importance  to  him,  and  he  cannot  be 
held  responsible  if  they  are  then  accidentally  killed.  If  the 
enemy  receives  persons  under  the  protection  of  a  flag  of  truce 
he  engages  by  implication  to  suspend  his  war  with  respect  to 
them  for  so  long  as  the  negotiation  lasts ;  he  cannot  there- 
fore make  them  prisoners,  and  must  afford  them  the  means  of 
returning  safely  within  their  own  lines ;  but  a  temporary 
detention  is  permissible  if  they  are  likely  to  be  able  to  carry 
back  information  of  importance  to  their  army.  Effectual 
precautions  may  always  be  taken  to  hinder  the  acquisition 
of  such  knowledge ;  bearers  of  flags  of  truce  may  for  example 
be  blindfolded,  or  be  prevented  from  holding  communication 
with  other  persons  than  those  designated  for  the  purpose  of 
having  intercourse  with  them. 

It  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  obligation  to  conduct 
the  non-hostile  intercourse  of  war  with  good  faith,  that  a 
belligerent  may  not  make  use  of  a  flag  of  truce  in  order  to 
obtain  military  information;  and  though  its  bearer  is  not 
expected  to  refrain  from  reporting  whatever  he  may  learn 
without  effort  on  his  own  part,  any  attempt  to  acquire 
knowledge  surreptitiously  exposes  him  to  be  treated  as  a  spy. 
Deserters,  whether  bearing  or  in  attendance  upon  a  flag  of 
truce,  are  not  protected  by  it;  they  may  be  seized  and 
executed,  notice  being  given  to  the  enemy  of  the  reason  of 
their  execution  *. 

^  American  Ixistnict.  §  loi-ia;   Manuel  de  Tlnat.  de  Droit  lai.  Arts. 
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§  191.  Passports  are  written  permissions  given  by  a  bel-PARTllI. 
ligerent  to  subjects  of  the  enemy  whom  he  allows  to  travel  °^^'  ^'"' 
without  special  restrictions  in  the  territory  belonging  to  him  Passports. 
or   nuder  his   control.     Safe-conducts   are  like  permissions 
under  which  persons  to  whom  they  are  granted  may  come  to 
a   particular  place   for  a   defined   object.    Passports,    being 
general^   must  be   given   by  the   government    or  its  duly 
appointed  agents;  safe-conducts  may  be  conceded  either  by 
the  government  or  by  any  officer  in  military  or  naval  com- 
mand in  respect  of  places  within  his  district^  but  in   the 
latter  case  they  may  be  rescinded  by  a  higher  authority; 
and  both  passports  and  safe-conducts  may  be  annulled  by  the 
person  who  has  given  them,  or  by  his  superior,  whenever  owing 
to  any  change  of  circumstances  their  continued  use  has  in 
his  judgment  become  dangerous  or  inconvenient.     When  this 
is  done,  good  faith  obviously  requires  that  the  grantee  who 
has  placed  himself  in  the  grasp  of  his  enemy  under  a  promise 
of  immunity  shall  be  allowed  to  withdraw  in  safety;  it  is 
not  necessary  however  that  he  shall  be  permitted  to  retire  in 
a  direction  chosen  by  himself  if  he  has  a  passport,  or  in  that 
contemplated  by  his  safe-conduct;   his  destination  and  his 
route  may  be  fixed  for  him.    Neither  passports   nor  safe- 
conducts  are  transferable.    When  they  are  given  for  a  certain 
time  only,  but  from  illness  or  other  unavoidable  cause  the 
grantee  is  unable  to  withdraw  from  the  hostile  jurisdiction 
before  the  end  of  the  specified  term,  protection  must  be 
extended  to  him  for  so  long  as  is  necessary ;  if^  on  the  other 
hand,  he  voluntarily  exceeds  prescribed  limits  of  time  and 
place  he  forfeits  the  privileges  which  have  been  accorded  to 
him,  and  he  may  be  punished  severely  if  it  can  be  shown 
that  he  has  taken  advantage  of  the  indulgence  which  he  has 
received  for  improper  objects  ^ 

37'$i;  Calvo,  $  2128;  Blnntsohli,  i  681-4;  HaUeok,  ii.  361;  Washington's 
Cocresp.  v.  341-2. 

^  HaUdck.  ii.  351 ;  Calvo,  i  2111-4;  Blnntscbli,  §  675-8.    An  Act  of  Con- 
gress passed  in  1790  exposes  any  dvilian  violating  a  passport  or  safe-oondoct 
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PART  III.     §  192.  Agreements  for  the  temporary  ceseatiou  of  hostili- 

'      '  ties  are  called  suspensions  of  arms  when  they  are  made  for  a 

Suspen-      passing  and  merely  military  end  and  take  effect  for  a  short 

anoB  and    time  or  within  a  limits  space ;  and  they  are  called  traces  or 

armistioes.  armistices   when    they   are    concluded    for   a  longer    term^ 

especially  if  they  extend  to  the  whole  or   a  considerable 

portion  of  the  forces  of  the  beUigerents,  or  have  an  entirely 

or  partially  political  object^. 

As  neither  belligerent  can  'be  supposed  in  making  such 
agreements  to  be  willing  to  prejudice  his  own  military 
position,  it  is  implied  in  them  that  all  things  shall  remain 
within  the  space  and  between  the  forces  affected  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  condition  in  which  they  were  at  the  moment 
when  the  compact  was  made,  except  in  so  far  as  causes  may 
operate  which  are  independent  of  the  state  of  things  brought 
about  by  the  previous  operations;  the  effect  of  truces  and 
like  agreements  is  therefore  not  only  to  put  a  stop  to  all 
directly  offensive  acts,  but  to  interdict  all  acts  tending  to 
strengthen  a  belligerent  which  his  enemy  apart  from  the 
agreement  would  have  been  in  a  position  to  hinder.  Thus 
in  a  truce  between  the  commander  of  a  fortress  and  an 
investing  army  the  besieger  cannot  continue  his  approaches 
or  make  fresh  batteries,  while  the  besieged  cannot  repair 
damages  sustained  in  the  attack,  nor  erect  fresh  works  in 
places  not  beyond  the  reach  of  the  enemy  at  the  beginning  of 
the  truce,  nor  throw  in  succours  by  roads  which  the  enemy  at 
that  time  commanded ;  and  in  a  truce  between  armies  in  the 
field  neither  party  can  seize  upon  more  advanced  positions, 
nor  put  himself  out  of  striking  distance  of  his  enemy  by 
retreat,  nor  redistribute  his  corps  to  better  strategical  advan- 
tage.    But  in  the  former  case  the  besieged  may  construct 

to  imprisoziineiit  for  three  years  and  a  fine  of  indetenninate  amount,  and  sends 
soldiers  before  a  court-martial. 

^  It  is  hardly  possible  to  draw  a  clear  line  of  distinction  between  snspenBiona 
of  arms,  truceSi  and  armisticesi  though  in  their  more  marked  fonna  they 
are  readily  to  be  distinguished.  See  Yattel  (liv.  iii.  ch.  xvi.  §  233),  Halleck 
(ii.  34a-7)»  Bluntschli  (§  688-9),  and  Calvo  (§  2130). 
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works  in  places  hidden  from  or  unattainable  by  his  enemy,  PART  IIL 
and  the  besieger  may  receive  reinforcements  and  material  of  ' 
war;  and  in  the  latter  case  magazines  may  be  replenished 
and  fresh  troops  may  be  brought  up  and  may  occupy  any 
position  access  to  which  could  not  have  been  disputed  during 
the  progress  of  hostilities.  During  the  continuance  of  a 
truce  covering  the  whole  forces  of  the  respective  states  a 
belligerent  may  still  do  all  acts,  within  such  portion  of  his 
territory  as  is  not  the  theatre  of  war,  which  he  has  a  right  to 
do  independently  of  the  truce ;  he  may  therefore  levy  troops, 
fit  out  vessels,  and  do  everything  necessary  to  increase  his 
power  of  offence  and  defence^. 

Whether  the  revictualling  of  a  besieged  place   should  be  Revictual- 
permitted  as  of  course  during  the  continuance  of  a  truce  is  a  b^^ed 
qnestion  which   stands   somewhat   apart.     The   introduction  P^*®®- 
of  provisions  is  usually  mentioned  by  writers  as  being  for- 
bidden in  the  absence  of  special   stipulations  whenever  the 
enemy  might  but  for  the  truce  have  prevented  their  entrance ; 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  same  view  would  be  taken  by 
generals  in  command  of  a  besieging  army  ^ ;  and  as  it  is  not 
in  most  cases  possible  to  introduce  trains  of  provisions  in  the 
&ce  of  an  enemy,  the  act  of  doing  so  under  the  protection  of 

*  The  principle  of  the  law  regulating  acts  permitted  daring  a  tmce  was  very 
eariy  recognised ;  see  Albericns  Gentilis,  De  Jure  Belli,  lib.  ii.  c.  13.  The 
modem  doctrine  on  the  subject  is  given  by  Halleck  (ii.  345),  Bluntschli 
(^  691-3),  Calvo  (§  3136).  The  American  Instructions  for  Armies  in  the  Field 
(§  143)  regard  it  as  an  open  question  whether  the  garrison  of  a  besieged  town 
bu  a  right  to  repair  breaches  and  throw  np  new  works,  irrespectively  of 
whether  the  eHemy  could  have  prevented  tbem  if  hostilities  had  continued. 
HefiWr  however  (§  143)  seems  to  be  the  only  modem  writer  who  is  inclined  to 
give  this  advantage  to  a  garrison,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  reasons  could 
be  alleged  in  its  favour.  Nevertheless  to  avoid  possible  disputes  it  may  be 
worth  while,  in  accordance  with  the  direction  giyea  in  the  American  Instruc- 
tioDs,  to  make  a  special  stipulation  on  the  subject. 

*  Halleck,  ii.  345 ;  Wheaton,  Elem.  pt.  iv.  ch.  ii.  §  33 ;  Calvo,  §  3137. 
The  consideratian  that  a  beUigerent  may  intend  to  reduce  the  besieged  places 
by  famine  seems  to  weigh  with  the  latter ;  but  the  essence  of  a  truce  is  that 
til  forms  of  hostile  action  are  suspended,  and  the  continuance  of  steps 
taken  towards  an  nltimate  reduction  by  famine  is  necessarily  a  continuance 
of  hostile  action. 
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PART  III.  a  truce  might  at  first  sight  seem  to  fall  natarally  amoDg  the 

CHAP   VIII 

J—  '  class  of  acts  prohibited  for  the  reason  that  apart  from  the 
tnice  they  could  not  be  effected.  It  is  however  in  reality 
separated  from  them  by  a  very  important  difference.  Pro- 
visions are  an  exhaustible  weapon  of  defence,  the  consump- 
tion of  which,  unlike  that  of  munitions  of  war,  continues 
during  a  truce  or  armistice;  the  ultimate  chances  of 
successful  resistance  are  lessened  by  every  ration  which  is 
eaten,  and  to  prohibit  their  renewal  to  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  consumed  is  precisely  equivalent  to  destroying  a 
certain  number  of  arms  for  each  day'that  the  armistice  lasts. 
To  forbid  revictualment  is  therefore  not  to  support  but  to 
infringe  the  principle  that  at  the  end  of  a  truce  the  state 
of  things  shall  be  unchanged  in  those  matters  which  an 
enemy  can  influence.  Generally  no  doubt  armistices  contain 
special  stipulations  for  the  supply  of  food  by  the  besieger^ 
or  securing  the  access  of  provisions  obtained  by  the  garrison 
or  non-combatant  population  under  the  supervision  of  the 
enemy^  who  specifies  the  quantity  which  may  from  time  to 
time  be  brought  in^.  The  view  consequently  that  revictual- 
ling  is  not  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  a  truce  is  rarely  of 
practical  importance ;  but  as  a  belligerent  cannot  be  expected 
to  grant  more  favourable  terms  to  his  enemy  than  can  be 
demanded  in  strict  law,  if  he  sees  advantage  in  severity  he 
will  be  tempted  to  refuse  to  allow  provisions  to  be  brought 
into  an  invested  place,  if  he  is  strong  enough  to  impose  his 
will,  whenever  the  starvation  of  the  garrison  and  the  inhab- 
itants is  likely  to  influence  the  determination  of  his  adversary. 


^  By  tlie  Armistice  of  Treviso  in  1801  Mantua  was  to  be  revictoaUed  from 
ten  days  to  ten  days  with  a  fixed  amoint  of  proyisions  for  the  garrison  ;  the 
inhabitants  were  to  be  at  liberty  to  bring  in  supplies  for  themselves,  bnt  the 
French  army  was  to  be  free  to  take  measures  to  prevent  the  quantity  ez- 
oeeding  the  daily  consumption  (De  Martens,  Beo.  vii.  294);  by  thai  of 
Fleiswitz  in  1813  the  fortresses  held  by  the  French  were  to  be  revictoaUed 
every  five  days  by  the  commanden  of  the  investing  troops.  A  oommissary 
named  by  the  commandant  of  each  of  the  besieged  places  was  to  watch  orrer 
the  exactness  of  the  supply  (id.  Nouv.  Beo.  i.  584). 
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A  case  in  point  is  supplied  by  the  refusal  of  Count  Bismarck  part  III. 
in  November,  1870,  to  allow  Paris  to  receive  sufficient  food  ^^^fll^" 
for  the  subsistence  of  the  population  during  an  armistice  of 
twenty-five  days'  duration  which  it  was  then  proposed  to 
conclude  in  order  that  an  Assembly  might  be  elected  compe- 
tent to  decide  upon  the  question  of  making  peace  ^.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  a  rule  permitting  revictualment  from 
day  to  day,  or  at  short  intervals,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
hesi^er,  unless  express  stipulations  to  the  contrary  were 
made^  would  be  better  than  that  at  present  recognised. 
Besides  being  more  equitable  in  itself,  it  would  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  besieged,  or  in  other  words  the  weaker 
party,  in  negotiation. 

When  a  truce  aflFects  a  considerable  area  it  is  not  always  Truces 
possible  at  once  to  acquaint  the  whole  forces  on  both  Bides^ffita 
with  the  fact  that  it  has  been  concluded  ;  it  is  therefore  usual  ^^^^  "**• 
to  fix  different  dates  for  its  commencement  at  different  places, 
the  period  allowed  to  elapse  before  it  comes  into  force  at  each 
place  being  proportioned  to  the  length  of  time  required  for 
Bending  information.     It  sometimes  happens  in  spite  of  this 
precaution  when  it  is  taken,  and  even  when,  a  limited  area 
being  affected,  the  armistice  begins  everywhere  at  the  same 
moment,  that  acts  of  hostility  are  done  in  ignorance  of  its 
baring  commenced.     In  such  cases  no  responsibility  is  in- 
curred by  the  belligerent  who  has  unintentionally  violated 

*  M.  de  Chaudordy  in  a  circular  addressed  to  the  French  diplomatic  agents 
abroad  thus  ezpreeses  his  view  of  the  principle  of  law  affecting  the  matter. 
While  I  do  not  think  that  the  law  is  in  conformity  with  his  views,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  it  ought  to  be  so.  '  Dans  la  langue  du  droit  dee  gens,  les 
tenoes  ont  une  valeur  qu'on  ne  pent  pas  d^naturer,  et  le  principe  d*un  armistice 
accepts  par  M.  de  Bismarck  implique  n^ceesairement,  quand  il  est  question 
d'une  place  assise,  le  ravitaillement  de  cette  place.  Ce  n'est  pas  Jk  un  objet 
de  libre  interpretation,  mais  bien  une  consequence  naturelle  de  Texpression 
mtaie  dont  on  s'est  servi  et  que  nous  ne  pouTions  entendre  dans  un  autre  sens 
que  oelui  qui  eit  universeUement  adopts.  Pour  tons  les  peuples  en  effet,  la 
condition  dn  ravitaillement  est  implicitement  contenue  dans  le  principe  de 
rsrmistice,  puisqne  chaque  beUig^rant  doit  se  trouver,  k  la  fin  de  la  suspension 
dWlilites,  dans  T^tat  oti  il  se  trouvait  au  commencement.*  D'Angeberg,  Bee. 
No.  758. 
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PART  III.  the  truce  on  account  of  destruction  of  life  or  property, 
CHAP.  VIII.  ^j^iggg  jjg  jjjig  \yeen  remiss  in  conveying  information  to  his 
subordinates;  but  prisoners  and  property  which  have  been 
captured  are  restored,  and  partial  truces  or  capitulations  made 
by  detached  forces  which  are  at  variance  with  the  terms  of 
the  wider  agreement  are  annulled.  Ignorance  is  considered 
to  exist  until  the  receipt  of  official  notification;  if  therefore 
one  of  the  belligerents  at  a  given  spot  receives  notification 
sooner  than  the  other^  and  communicates  his  knowledge  to  his 
enemy,  the  latter  is  not  bound  to  act  upon  the  information 
which  is  presented  to  him,  or  before  acting  may  require 
rigorous  proof  of  its  correctness  ^ 

In  the  absence  of  special  stipulations  the  general  prohibi- 
tion   of  commercial  and  personal  intercourse  which  exists 
during  war  remains  in  force  during  an  armistice. 
Person!  All  commanding  officers  may  conclude  suspensions  of  arms 

to^nclude  ^th  a  view  to  burying  the  dead,  to  have  time  for  obtaining 
truces.  permission  to  suiTender,  or  for  a  parley  or  conference ;  for 
longer  periods  and  larger  purposes  officers  in  superior  com- 
mand have  provisional  competence  within  their  own  districts, 
but  armistices  concluded  by  them  cease  to  have  effect  if  not 
ratified  by  the  supreme  authority,  so  soon  as  notice  of  non- 
ratification  is  given  to  the  enemy ;  agreements  for  an  armistice 
binding  the  whole  forces  of  a  state  are  obviously  state  acts, 
the  ordinary  powers  of  a  general  or  admiral  in  chief  do  not 
therefore  extend  to  them,  and  they  can  only  be  made  by  the 
specially  authorised  agents  of  the  government^. 
Termina-  Ti'uces  and  like  agreements  are  sometimes  made  for  an 
truce.  indefinite,  but  more  commonly  for  a  definite  period.  In  the 
former  case  the  agreement  comes  to  an  end  on  notice  from 
one  of  the  belligerents,  which  he  is  sometimes  required  to 
give  at  a  stated  time  before  the  resumption  of  hostilities; 
in  the  latter  case  provision  is   sometimes  made  for  notice 

^  Vattel,  liv.  iii.  ch.  xvi.  §  339 ;  Halleck,  ii  344 ;  American  InstractionB. 
§  139;  Bluntschli,  $  690;  Calvo,  §  1143. 

'  Halleck,  ii.  342 ;  American  Instructions,  §  140;  Calvo,  (  2134.  See  alao 
Bluntachli,  $  688. 
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to  be  given  a  certain  number  of  days  before  the  date  fixed,  PART  III. 
and  sometimes  the  truce  expires  without  notice^.  Disregard  ' 
of  the  expre'^s  or  tacit  conditions  of  a  truce  releases  an  enemy 
from  the  obligation  to  observe  it,  and  justifies  him  in  re- 
commencing hostilities,  without  notice  if  the  violation  has 
clearly  taken  place  by  the  order  or  with  the  consent  of  the 
state,  or  in  case  of  doubt  after  a  notice  giving  opportunity 
for  the  disavowal  and  punishment  of  the  delinquent.  Viola- 
tion of  the  terms  of  a  truce  by  private  persons,  acting  on 
their  own  account,  merely  gives  the  right  to  demand  their 
punishment,  together  with  compensation  for  any  losses  which 
may  have  been  suffered^. 

§  193.  Cartels  are  a  form  of  convention  made  in  view  of  Cartels, 
war  or  during  its  existence  in  order  to  regulate  the  mode 
in  which  such  direct  intercourse  as  may  be  permitted  between 
the  belligerent  nations  shall  take  place,  or  the  degree  and 
manner  in  which  derogations  from  the  extreme  rights  of 
hostility  shall  be  carried  out.  They  provide  for  postal  and 
telegraphic  communication,  when  such  communieation  is 
allowed  to  continue,  for  the  mode  of  reception  of  bearers  of 
flags  of  truce,  for  the  treatment  of  the  wounded  and  prisoners 
of  war,  for  exchange  and  the  formalities  attendant  on  it, 
and  for  other  like  matters.  Whether  postal  or  telegraphic 
communication  is  forbidden  or  allowed  is  a  subject  upon 
which  the  belligerents  decide  purely  in  accordance  with  their 
own  convenience,  and  the  principles  and  usages  which  govern 

'  For  examples  see  De  Martens,  Rec.  vii.  76,  291,  and  Nouv.  Rec.  i.  583. 
An  omission  to  state  the  hoar  at  which  hostilities  are  to  recommence  upon 
the  terminal  day,  or  an  ambignity  in  the  indication  of  the  day  itself,  might  lead 
to  seriooB  consequences ;  it  is  therefore  usual  in  modem  armistices  and  truces 
to  mark  with  precision  the  moment  at  which  they  are  intended  to  expire.  For 
opinions  as  to  the  manner  in  which  lax  phraseology  should  be  construed,  see 
Vaitel,  liv.  iii.  ch.  zvi.  $  244 ;  Calvo,  §  2145. 

'  Vattel  (liv.  iii.  ch.  xvi.  §  242)  .and  Bluntschli  (§  695-6)  give  the  right  of 
recommencing  hostilities  without  notice  whenever  a  private  person  is  not  the 
delinquent.  The  proposed  Declaration  of  Brussels  would  only  have  given  the 
rig^t  to  denounce  the  armistice  even  when  an  infraction  by  the  state  had 
clearly  taken  place. 
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PART  III.  the  treatment  of  bearers  of  flags  of  truce  and  of  wounded 
'  '  combatants  and  the  exchange  of  prisoners  have  been  already 
Cartel  stated.  Hence  the  only  points  which  now  require  notice 
are  any  special  practices  with  regard  to  details  which 
may  not  have  been  mentioned^  and  such  practices  exist 
only  in  the  case  of  vessels,  called  cartel  ships^  which  are 
employed  in  the  carriage  by  sea  of  exchanged  prisoners. 
These  are  subjected  to  a  few  rules  calculated  to  secure  that 
they  shall  be  used  in  good  faith.  A  cartel  ship  sails  under 
a  safe-conduct  given  by  an  officer  called  a  commissary  of 
prisoners,  who  lives  in  the  country  of  the  enemy,  and  she  is 
protected  from  capture  or  molestation,  both  when  she  has 
prisoners  on  board,  and  when  she  is  upon  a  voyage  to  fetch 
prisoners  of  her  own  country  or  is  returning  after  handing 
over  those  belonging  to  the  enemy.  This  protection  does  not 
extend  to  a  voyage  undertaken  from  one  port  to  another 
within  the  territory  of  the  cartel  ship  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
prisoners  on  board  at  the  latter  place  for  conveyance  to  the 
hostile  territory;  and  it  is  lost  if  she  departs  from  tihe 
strict  line  of  the  special  purpose  for  which  she  is  used,  or 
gives  reason  to  suspect  that  she  intends  to  do  so.  Thus  ahe 
may  not  carry  merchandise  or  passengers  for  hire,  a  fraudu- 
lent use  must  not  be  made  of  her  to  acquire  information  or 
to  convey  persons  noxious  to  the  enemy,  and  she  must  not 
be  in  a  condition  to  exercise  hostilities^. 

Capitula-  ?  194*  A  capitulation  is  an  agreement  under  which  a  body 
of  troops  or  a  naval  force  surrenders  upon  conditions.  The 
arrangement  is  a  bargain  made  in  the  common  interest  of 
the  contracting  parties,  of  which  one  avoids  the  useless  loss 
which  is  incurred  in  a  hopeless  struggle,  while  the  other^ 
besides  also  avoiding  loss^  is  spared  all  further  sacrifice  of 

*  Twifls,  §  179;  Calvo,  §  2117-9;  The  Daifje,  iii  Rob.  I41-3;  Ttte  Yenns, 
ib.  iv.  357-8.  The  privileges  of  cartel  Bhips  have  been  accorded  to  Teea^ls 
sailing  tinder  an  understanding  with  a  commanding  officer,  even  though  ui^xro- 
vided  with  formal  docoments,  when  the  hcnafdei  of  the  employmoit  has  been 
clear.    La  Gloire,  v  Bob.  192. 


tions. 
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time  and  trouble  and  is  enabled  to  use  his  troops  for  other  FART  III. 
parposes.  Hence  capitulations  vary  greatly  in  their  con-  ' 
ditions,  according  to  the  amount  of  the  generosity  shown 
by  the  victors,  and  more  frequently  according  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  power  of  the  surrendering  force  to  prolong 
resistance  enables  it  to  secure  favourable  terms.  The  force 
surrendering  may  become  prisoners  of  war,  certain  indul- 
gences only  being  promised  to  it  or  to  the  inhabitants  of 
a  place  falling  by  its  surrender  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors;  as  when  the  right  of  being  released  upon  parole  is 
reserved  to  such  officers  as  choose  to  receive  their  personal 
freedom^  or  when  provision  is  made  for  the  security  of 
privil^^  of  the  inhabitants  during  the  continuance  of 
hostilities.  Under  more  honourable  forms  of  capitulation 
the  garrison  of  a  besieged  fortress  marches  out  with  the 
honours  of  war,  leaving  the  place  and  the  warlike  material 
contained  in  it  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  but  itself  pro- 
ceeding to  the  nearest  posts  of  its  own  army ;  or  a  portion 
of  territory  and  the  magazines  within  it  are  yielded  on 
condition  of  the  force  holding  it  being  sent  home  with  or 
without  arms,  and  subject  to  or  free  from  an  engagement 
not  to  serve  for  the  remainder  of  the  war^. 

In  so  far  as  capitulations  are  agreements   of  a  strictly  Penons 
military  kind,  officers  in  superior  or  detached  command  are  ^^^n^fude 
as  a  general  rule  competent  to  enter  into  them.     But  stipula-  them. 
tions   affecting  the  political    constitution  or  administration 
of  a  country  or  place^  or  making  engagements  with  respect 
to  its  future  independence,  cannot  be  consented  to  even  by 
an   officer  commanding  in  chief  without  the  possession  of 
special  powers;  and  a  subordinate  commander  cannot  grant 

^  Wheaton,  Elem.  pt.  iv.  chap.  ii.  $  24;  Halleok,  ii.  $48;  BlontBohli, 
f  697-9.  '^^  capitnlation  of  Sedan,  which  waa  the  type  to  which  moet 
aipftnlatioiiB  conformed  daring  the  war  of  1870,  that  of  Belfort,  and  the  Con- 
Teation  of  Cintra^  may  serve  as  examples  of  the  different  varieties  mentioned 
in  the  text.  See  D*Angeberg.  Nos.  392  and  1096 ;  WeUington  Despatches, 
iv.  127.  For  other  specimens  see  Moser*8  Yersuch,  iz.  ii.  160,  163,  176,  193, 
ao6,  334 ;  VfTaahington^s  Correepondenoe,  viii.  533. 
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PART  III.  terms,  without  reference  to  superior  authority,  under  which 

CHAP  VIII 

'  '  the  enemy  gains  any  advantage  more  solid  than  permission 
to  surrender  with  forms  of  honour.  In  the  one  case  it  is 
evident  that  the  functions  belonging  to  officers  commanding 
in  chief  in  virtue  of  their  employment  are  exceeded ;  in  the 
other,  as  forces  excluded  from  the  control  of  the  subordinate 
officer  may  be  so  placed  when  the  agreement  is  arrived  at, 
or  may  be  intended  so  to  move,  as  to  render  it  unnecessary 
to  give  any  better  conditions  than  those  least  favourable  to 
the  enemy,  the  officer  conceding  advantageous  terms  neces* 
sarily  oversteps  the  limits  of  his  military  competence. 
Capitulations  therefore  which  include  articles  of  such  nature 
are  void  unless  they  are  ratified  by  the  state  or  commander- 
in-chief  on  the  side  of  the  officer  accepting  the  surrender, 
and  unless  the  pftrty  surrendering  is  willing  on  the  arrival 
of  the  ratification  to  carry  out  his  agreement. 
Capitula-  The  Capitulation  of  El  Arisch  in  1800  is  an  instance  wbich 
ASfldi.  illustrates  the  working  of  this  rule.  In  December,  1799, 
General  Eleber,  who  had  been  plaeed  by  Buonaparte  at  the 
head  of  the  French  army  in  Egypt,  finding  that  he  had  no 
prospect  of  maintaining  himself  permanently  in  the  country, 
made  proposals  for  a  capitulation  to  the  Grand  Vizier,  who 
was  advancing  through  Syria,  and  to  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  who 
acted  upon  the  coast  as  commodore  under  the  orders  of  Lord 
Keith,  the  admiral  in  command  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet. 
Sir  Sidney  Smith,  believing  that  his  government  wonld  be 
fully  satisfied  by  any  agreement  under  which  the  retirement 
of  the  French  from  Egypt  was  secured,  consented  that  they 
should  go  to  France,  and  be  transported  thither  with  their 
arms,  baggage,  and  other  property;  and  on  the  24th  January, 
1800,  he  signed  a  convention  to  that  effect.  On  the  previous 
17th  December  however,  orders  had  been  sent  to  Lord  Keith 
instructing  him  not  to  agree  to  any  capitulation  unless  the 
French  forces  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war,  and 
the  orders  were  repeated  to  Sir  Sidney  Smith  on  the  8th 
January.     At   the  time  therefore  when  he  granted  terms 
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which  were  beyond  his  competence  as  a  subordinate  com- PART  ni. 
mander,  because  they  protected  the  enemy  against  a  force  ' 
which  was  not  under  his  control^  orders  had  actually  been 
leceiyed  by  his  superior  officer  prohibiting  him  from  con- 
cluding any  arrangement  of  the  kind.  The  British  govern- 
ment not  being  in  any  way  bound  by  the  acts  of  Sir  Sidney 
Smith,  when  the  instructions  sent  by  it  were  communicated 
to  General  Kleber  in  March,  the  latter  with  entire  propriety 
assumed  the  agreement  to  be  non-existent,  and  notwith- 
standing that  Sir  Sidney  Smith  stated  his  intention  of  en- 
deavouring to  procure  its  ratification,  he  immediately  re- 
commenced hostilities.  The  English  Cabinet  on  their  part, 
on  hearing  of  the  convention  in  the  same  month,  while 
expressing  their  disapproval  of  it,  directed,  as  the  French 
general  had  supposed  Sir  Sidney  Smith  to  be  sufficiently 
authorised,  that  efiect  should  be  given  to  it;  but  General 
MenoU;  who  had  succeeded  to  the  command  before  the  arrival 
of  their  consent^  thinking  himself  strong  enough  to  hold  the 
country,  refused  to  renew  the  agreement^  and  it  accordingly 
fell  to  the  ground  \ 

§  195.  A  safeguard  is  a  protection  to  persons  or  property  Safeguards. 
accorded  as  a  grace  by  a  belligerent.  It  may  either  consist 
in  an  order  in  writing,  or  in  a  guard  of  soldiers  charged  to 
prevent  the  performance  of  acts  of  war.  The  objects  of  such 
protections  are  commonly  libraries,  museums,  and  buildings 
of  like  nature,  or  neutral  or  friendly  property ;  sometimes 
they  are  granted  to  an  enemy  as  a  special  mark  of  respect. 
When  a  safeguard  is  given  in  the  form  of  soldiers,  the  latter 
cannot  be  captured  or  attacked  by  the  enemy  ^. 

'  De  Garden,  Hist.  deB  Traits  3e  Paix,  vi.  310-14,  288 ;  De  MartenSi  Reo. 
Til  I ;  Alison,  Hist,  of  Europe,  chap,  zzziv ;  Parliamentary  History,  zzzv. 
587-97.  The  insinuation  made  by  Wheaton  (Elem.  pt.  iv.  ch.  ii.  §  34)  that 
the  English  goTermnent  acted  in  bad  faith  is  inexcusable.  His  reference  to 
the  parliamentary  discussions  shows  that  he  had,  at  least  at  some  time,  been 
aoqu&mted  with  the  &ct8. 

'  Moser,  Versuch,  iz.  ii.  452-6;  De  Martens,  Precis,  (  292,  HaJleck,  ii. 
353;  Calvo^  i  21 15.6. 
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PART  III.  §  196.  A  licence  to  trade  is  sometimes  granted  by  a  belli- 
CHAP,  vm.  g^p^uij  g^^  ^  jT^Q  subjects  of  its  enemy,  either  in  the  form  of 
Lioenoestoa  general  permission  to  all  enemy  subjects  to  trade  with  a 
particular  place  or  in  particular  articles,  or  of  a  special  per- 
mission addressed  to  individuals  to  do  an  act  of  commerce  or 
to  carry  on  a  commerce  which  is  specified  in  the  licence. 
In  both  cases  all  the  disabilities  under  which  an  enemy 
labours  are  removed  by  the  permission  to  the  extent  of  its 
scope,  so  that  he  can  contract  with  the  subjects  of  the  state 
and  enforce  his  contracts  in  its  courts^. 

The  propriety  of  granting  a  licence  is  a  question  of  policy, 
and  the  grant  of  a  privilege  exempting  from  the  ordinary 
effects  of  war  is  a  high  exercise  of  sovereign  power;  as  a 
rule  consequently  licences  can  only  be  given  by  the  su- 
preme authority  of  the  state;  a  general  or  admiral-in-chief 
may  however  concede  them  to  the  extent  of  the  needs  of 
the  force  or  district  under  his  command.  Thus  during  the 
war  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  supplies  being 
scarce  in  California  and  American  vessels  being  wanting  on 
that  coast,  licences  for  the  import  of  supplies  were  issued  by 
the  commander  of  the  Pacific  squadron  and  by  the  military 
governor  of  the  occupied  province.  If  an  officer  in  command 
grants  licences  in  excess  of  his  powers,  his  protection  is  good 
as  against  members  of  the  force  under  his  immediate  com- 
mand, but  is  ineffectual  as  against  other  forces  of  the  state  ^. 

It  is  an  implied  condition  of  the  validity  of  all  licences 
that  an  application  for  them,  if  made,  shall  not  have  been 
accompanied  by  misrepresentation  or  suppression  of  material 
facts.  A  licence,  says  Lord  Stowell,  '  is  a  thing  stricii  jurU^ 
to  be  obtained  by  a  fair  and  candid  representation  and  to 
be  fairly  pursued.'  It  is  not  even  necessary,  in  order  to 
invalidate  it^  that  the  misrepresentation  or  suppression  shall 

^  Halleck,  ii.  364  and  374;  Usparicha  v.  Noble,  13  East,  341.  Aoootding 
however  to  Lord  Ellenborongli  in  Kensington  v.  Ingles  (8  East^  390)  an  enemy 
trader  in  England  cannot  sue  in  his  own  name,  though  he  can  sue  throngh  the 
medium  of  a  British  agent  or  trustee. 

*  Halleck,  ii.  366;  The  Hope,  i  Dodson,  229. 
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bave  been  made  with  intention  to  deceive;  the  grant  of  a  PART  III. 
licence  being  a  question  of  policy^  it  cannot  be  certain  that  ' 
it  would  be  made  under  any  other  circumstances  than  those 
disclosed  in  the  application.  Thus  a  licence  was  held  void^ 
although  there  was  no  proof  of  fraudulent  intent,  in  the 
case  of  a  person  who  had  a  house  of  business  in  Manchester, 
and  who  received  leave  under  the  description  of  a  Manchester 
merchant  to  import  goods  into  England,  upon  its  being  dis- 
covered that  he  had  also  a  house  of  business  in  Holland 
and  that  he  was  the  exporter  from  there  as  well  as  the 
importer  into  England.  And  in  another  case,  a  licence  given 
to  a  person  described  as  <  Hampe,  of  London,  merchant '  was 
invalidated  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  at  the  time  settled 
in  London,  but  was  only  about  to  go  there,  and  was  in  fact 
resident  in  Heligoland  \ 

The  objects  of  a  licence  and  the  circumstances  in  view  of  How  they 
which  it  is  given  are  such  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  ooQgtrued. 
interests  of  the  grantor  that  it  shall  be  construed  with  literal 
accuracy,  and  on  the  other  hand  it  is  necessary  that  it  shall 
be  construed  with  reference  to  his  intentions  entertained^  and 
capable  of  being  supposed  by  a  grantee  acting  in  good  faith 
to  be  entertained,  at  the  time  of  gift.  The  principle  there- 
fore, which  is  applicable  to  the  construction  of  a  licence,  is 
that  a  reasonable  effect  must  be  given  to  it  in  view,  firsts  of 
the  general  conditions  under  which  licences  are  granted,  and 
secondly,  of  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case.  Applying 
tbis  principle  to  the  several  heads  of  the  persons  who  may  use 
a  licence,  the  merchandise  and  means  of  conveyance  which  it 
will  cover,  the  permissible  amount  of  deviation  in  a  voyage,  and 
the  time  within  which  it  is  good,  the  following  may  be  said. 

^  The  Yriendachap,  iv  Rob.  98;  Elingender  v.  Bond,  14  East,  484;  the 
ToDge  Klaflsina,  y  Bob.  297.  That  in  the  two  latter  cases  the  persons  to 
wfaxm  the  Uoences  were  issaed  were  not  enemies  does  not  affect  the  principle 
of  the  decisions. 

The  fraudulent  alteration  of  a  lioenoe  destroys  its  validitj,  even  where 
the  person  claiming  protection  under  it  is  innocent  of  the  fraud.  The  Louise 
Charlotte  de  Guilderoni,  i  Dodson,  308. 
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PART  III.  I.  If  a  licence  is  granted  to  a  particular  person  by  name, 
'  *  he  or  his  agent  may  use  it  for  the  purposes  of  his  trade ; 
if  it  be  granted  to  a  particular  person  and  others,  he  may 
act  either  as  principal  or  agent,  and  he  need  not  necessarily 
have  any  interest  in  the  property  in  which  trade  is  carried 
on  under  it;  if,  finally,  it  be  granted  to  a  particular  person 
by  name,  he  is  incompetent  to  act  as  the  agent  of  other 
persons,  and  so  in  effect  to  make  his  personal  privilege  a 
subject  of  transfer  and  sale  \ 

%.  When  goods  in  favour  of  which  a  licence  is  giv^n  are 
limited  in  quantity  or  specified  in  character,  it  is  not  neces* 
sary  that  there  shall  be  more  than  a  fair  general  correspond- 
ence between  the  cargo  conveyed  and  the  amount  and  kind 
permitted;  a  small  excess^  that  is  to  say,  or  small  quantities 
of  goods  varying  somewhat  from  the  description  in  the 
licence,  or  even  wholly  foreign  to  it  if  they  are  inoffensive 
in  their  nature^  will  not  entail  condemnation.  In  the  same 
way  immaterial  variations  in  the  mode  of  conveyance  are 
regarded  as  innocent. '  Thus  when  leave  was  given  to  import 
a  cargo  of  brandy  from  the  Charente,  and  owing  to  all  vessels 
lying  there  having  been  put  under  an  embargo  importation 
from  there  was  impossible,  brandy  of  due  quantity^  but 
imported  from  Bordeaux,  and  in  two  small  vessels  instead  of 
in  a  single  large  one,  was  released  ^. 

3.  As  a  rule,  deviation  from  a  prescribed  course  entails 
confiscation.  Deviation  caused  by  stress  of  weather  is  of 
course  excepted ;  and  it  appears  that  to  touch  for  orders  at 
a  port  which,  though  lying  out  of  the  prescribed  course^  is 
not  absolutely  interdicted,  is  permissible  ^. 

4.  The  effect  of  a  limitation  in  time  is  different  when  it 


^  Halleck,  ii.  370;  Feize  v.  Thompson,  i  Tftunton,  121 ;  Warin  v.  Soott, 
iv  Taunton,  605 ;  Robinson  v.  Moiris,  y  Taunton,  740.  When  a  licence  is  not 
granted  to  specific  individuals,  but  is  perfectly  general  in  its  terms,  the  priyi- 
lege  of  trade  which  it  grants  can  be  sold.    The  Acteon,  i  Dodson,  53. 

"  The  Vrow  Cornelia,  Edwards,  350;  Halleck,  ii.  371-3. 

'  The  Manly,  i  Dodson,  357 ;  The  Emma,  Edwards,  366. 
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las  reference  to  the  beginning  or  to  the  end  of  a  vojage.  PART  III. 
If  a  date  is  fixed  as  that  before  which  a  vojage  must  begin,  ' 
the  licence  is  voided  if  the  vessel  possessed  of  the  licence  has 
not  set  sail  before  the  proper  time ;  when,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  date  is  fixed  before  which  the  vessel  must  arrive,  stress  of 
weather,  delays  interposed  by  the  enemy,  and  other  like 
causes  are  taken  into  consideration,  and  condemnation  takes 
place  on  aoconnt  only  of  delays  which  cannot  be  so  accounted 


^  Thfl  Sanh  Muia»  Edwards,  $6i ;  The  MoluB,  i  DodBcn,  300;  Effurth  v. 
Smitli,  y  Taunton,  329 ;  Williams  v.  MarsluJl,  vi  Taunton,  390. 
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CHAPTEE   IX. 

TERMINATION    OF    WAB. 

PARTIII.     §  197.  War  18  terminated  by  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty 

___L  "  of  peace,  by  simple  cessation  of  hostilities,  or  by  the  oonqaest 

Modes  in   of  one,  Or  of  part  of  one,  of  the  belligerent  states  by  the 

which  war 

may  be  ier- other. 

E&^rf       §  ^9^-  ""^^  general  effect  of  a  treaty  of  peace  is  to  replace 
a  Treaty    the  belligerent  countries  in  their  normal  relation  to  each 
Betting  up  other.    The  state  of  peace  is  set  up,  and  they  enter  at  once 
oU^-*"^**  into  all  the  rights  and  are  bound  by  all  the  duties  which 
tions.         are  implied  in  that  relation.    It  necessarily  follows  that^  so 
soon  as  peace  is  concluded,  all  acts  must  cease  which  are 
permitted  only  in  time  of  war.    Thus  if  an  army  is  in  occu- 
pation of  hostile  territory  when  peace  is  made,  not  only  can 
it  levy  no  more   contributions  or  requisitions  during  such 
time  as  may  elapse  before  it  eyacuates  the  country,  but 
it  cannot  demand  arrears  of  those  of  which  the  payment  has 
been  already  ordered.      It  is  obviously  not  an  exception  to 
this  rule  that  an  enemy  may  be  authorised  by  the  treaty 
of  peace  itself  to  do  certain  acts  which,  apart  from  agreement, 
would  be  acts  of  war ;   such  as  to  remain  in  occupation  of 
territory  until  specific  stipulations  have  been  fulfilled,  or  to 
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levy  contribaidoDs  and  requisitions  if  the  subsistence  of  the  part  III. 
troops  in  occupation  is  not  provided  for  by  the  government  °°^'^^' 
of  the  occupied  district;  a  state  may  of  course  always  con- 
tract itself  out  of  its  common  law  rights.  It  can  also  hardly 
be  said  to  be  an  exception  that  although  prisoners  of  war 
acquire  a  right  to  their  freedom  by  the  simple  tsu^t  of  the 
conclusion  of  peace,  it  is  not  necessary  that  their  actual 
liberation  shall  instantaneously  take  place ;  their  return  to 
their  own  country  may  be  subordinated  to  such  rules,  and 
ihey  may  be  so  far  kept  under  military  surveillance,  as  may 
be  dictated  by  reasonable  precaution  against  misconduct  or 
even  by  reasonable  regard  for  the  convenience  of  the  state 
by  which  they  have  been  captured^. 

By  the  principle  commonly  called  that  of  uti  possidetis 
it  is  understood  that  the  simple  conclusion  of  peace,  if  no 
express  stipulation  accompanies  it^  or  in  so  far  as  express 
stipulations  do  not  extend,  vests  in  the  two  belligerents  as 
absolute  property  whatever  they  respectively  have  under  their 
actual  control  in  the  case  of  territory  and  things  attached  to 
it,  and  in  the  case  of  moveables  whatever  they  have  in  their 
legal  possession*  at  the  moment ;  occupied  territory,  for 
example,  is  transferred  to  the  occupying  power,  and  move- 
ables on  the  other  hand,  which  have  been  in  the  territoty 
of  an  enemy  during  the  war  without  being  confiscated  remain 
the  property  of  the  original  owner.  The  doctrine  is  not 
altogether  saidsfiEMitory  theoretically^  but  it  supplies  a  prac- 
tical rule  for  the  settlement  of  such  matters  relating  to 
property  and  sovereignty  as  may  have  been  omitted  in  a 
treaty,  or  for  covering  concessions  which  one  or  other  party 
has  been  unwilling  to  make  in  words.  This  advantage 
could  evidently  not  be  claimed  by  the  necessarily  alternative 
doctrine  that,  except  in  so  far  as  expressly  provided,  all 
things  should  return  to  their  state  before  the  war  ^. 

^  YftUel,  Ut.  !▼.  eh.  ii.  $  19;  HaUeck,  i.  265 ;  Blnntschl],  §  70S,  716,  717  ; 
CalTO,  S  3949^  3953,  3956. 

'  Yftttel,  Ht.  W.  ch.  ii.  §  3i ;  Heffter,  §  181 ;  PluUimore,  iii.  §  dlxxxvi; 
Blimtsch]],  §  715  ;  Nuestra  Seiiora  de  I08  Dolores,  i  Edwards,  60. 
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PART  III.     When  a  stipulation  to  the  latter  eflfect  is  made  it  is  to 

CHAP.  IX.  1^^  understood,  if  couched  in  general  terms,  to  mean  only  that 

any  territory  belonging  to  one  party,  which  may  be  occupied 

by  the  other  pai*ty,  with  the  buildings  &c.  on  it,  is  to  be 

handed  back  with  no  further  changes  than  have  been  brought 

about  by  the  operations  of  war,  or  by  acts  legitimately  done 

during  the  course  of  hostilities.     The  clause  covers  neither 

property  which  has  been  appropriated,  nor  property  which 

has  been  destroyed  or  damaged,  in  accordance  with  the  laws 

of  war  ^. 

Date  from       §  199.  Notwithstanding    that  treaties    only  become   de- 

tuities       finitively  binding  on  the  states  between  which  they  are  made 

wnSi^on  ^^  ^^g  ratified,  a  treaty  of  peace,  whether  it  be  in  the  form 

of  a  treaty,  of  a  definitive  treaty  or  of  preliminaries  of  peace*,  is  so  far 

temporarily  binding  from  the  date  of  signature,  unless  some 

other  date  for  the  commencement  of  its  operation  is  fixed  by 

the  treaty  itself,  that  hostilities  must  immediately  cease.     It 

acts  as  an  armistice,  if  no  separate  armistice  is  concluded  ^ 

The  rule  is  obviously  founded  on  the  faxst  that  the  chance  in 

any  given  case  that  ratification  will  be  refused  is  not  suflScient 

to  justify  fresh  attempts  on  the  part  of  either  belligerent 

to  secure  a  better  position  for  himself  at  the  cost  of  effusion  of 

blood,  and  of  infliction  of  misery  on  the  population  inhabiting 

the  seat  of  war. 

*■  Vattel,  liy.  iv.  ch.  li.  §  a  a,  and  ch.  iii.  §  31 ;  Pliillimore,  iii.  $  dlzzxi-r. 

'  P^iminariei  of  peace  are  an  agreement  intended  to  pnt  an  end  to  hoetil- 
itiee  at  an  earlier  moment  than  that  at  whicli  the  tenns  of  a  definitire  trestj 
can  be  settled.  They  contain  the  Btipulations  which  are  essential  to  the 
re-establishment  of  peace,  together  sometimes  with  arrangements  haTing 
a  temporary  object;  minor  points  which  lie  open  to  discussion  or  baigaln, 
and  details  for  the  settlement  of  which  time  is  required,  bdng  bald  orer 
for  more  leisurely  treatment.  Preliminaries  thus  constitute  a  treaty  which 
is  binding  in  every  respect  so  &r  as  it  goes,  but  which  is  intended  to  be 
superseded  by  a  fuller  arrangement,  and  is  so  superseded  when  the  definitiTe 
treaty  is  signed.  For  an  example  of  preliminaries  and  of  a  definitive  treaty  of 
peace  see  the  Preliminaries  of  Versailles  and  the  definitive  IVeaty  of  Frank- 
furt in  D'Angeberg,  Nos.  1 119  and  1179. 

'  It  is  the  practice  to  conclude  an  armistice  before  signing  a  treaty  of  peace ; 
the  above  rule  could  therefore  seldom,  if  ever,  come  into  operation,  onleK  as 
the  result  of  accidental  circumstances. 
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THie  exceptional  case  that  a  future  date  is  fixed  by  a  treaty  pabT  III. 
for  the  commencement  of  peace  occurs  when  hostilities  extend  ^^^'  ^^' 
to  regions  with  which  immediate  communication  is  impos- 
sible. Under  such  circumstances  it  is  usual  to  make  the 
termination  of  hostilities  depend  upon  the  length  of  time 
necessary  for  sending  information  that  a  treaty  has  been 
concluded,  and  to  fix  accordingly  different  dates  after  which 
acts  of  war  become  illegal  in  different  places.  When  in  such 
cases  duly  authenticated  information  reaches  a  given  place 
before  the  time  fixed  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  the 
question  arises  whether  further  hostilities  are  legitimate,  or 
whether,  as  a  margin  of  time  is  only  given  in  order  that 
knowledge  may  be  obtained,  they  ought  at  once  to  be  stopped^ 
The  latter  and  reasonable  doctrine  seems  now  to  be  thoroughly 
accepted  in  principle ;  but  its  value  is  somewhat  diminished 
by  the  reservation,  which  is  perhaps  necessarily  made,  that 
a  naval  or  military  commander  is  not  obliged  to  accept  any 
information  as  duly  authenticated^  the  correctness  of  which 
is  not  in  some  way  attested  by  his  own  government.  InCaaeofthe 
the  case  of  the  English  ship  Swineherd,  for  example^  a  vessel 
provided  with  letters  of  marque  sailed  from  Calcutta  for 
England  before  the  end  of  the  period  of  five  months  fixed 
by  the  treaty  of  Amiens  for  the  termination  of  hostilities 
in  the  Indian  seas,  but  after  the  news  of  peace  had  reached 
Calcutta,  and  after  a  proclamation  of  George  III,  requiring 
his  subjects  to  abstain  from  hostilities  from  the  time  fixed, 
and  therein  mentioned,  had,  been  published  in  a  Calcutta 
paper.  The  Swineherd  had  a  copy  of  this  proclamation  on 
board.  She  was  captured  by  the  Bellone,  a  French  privateer, 
without  resistance,  there  being  only  enough  powder  on  board 
for  signalling  purposes.  The  Bellone  had  been  informed  by 
a  Portuguese  vessel  bearing  a  flag  of  truce  which  had  put 
into  the  Mauritius,  by  an  Arab  vessel,  and  by  an  English 
T^sel  which  she  had  captured,  that  peace  was  concluded; 
her  commander  was  shown  the  proclamation  in  the  Gazette 
extraordinary  of  Calcutta,  and  he  could  see  for  himself  that 
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PART  III.  a  privateer,  which  by  the  date  of  the  Gazette  must  have 
oHAP^x.  gg^j]^  lately  from  Calcutta,  was  without  powder;  so  that 
there  was  no  room  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  information 
given  or  the  good  faith  of  the  statement  that  the  intentions 
of  the  Swineherd  herself  were  peaceful.  The  vessel  was 
nevertheless  condemned  in  France  as  good  prize.  In  a  case 
like  this,  in  which  the  fact  that  peace  had  been  concluded 
was  established  beyond  all  possibility  of  question,  the  rule 
that  an  officer  in  command  of  armed  forces  of  his  state 
may  disregard  all  information  which  is  not  authenticated  by 
his  own  government,  operates  with  extreme  harshness;  and 
though  the  right  of  seizi^re  could  scarcely  be  abandoned, 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  not  subsequently  restoring 
ships  captured  after  receipt  of  information  which  should  turn 
out  in  the  end  to  be  correct.  For  most  purposes  of  war 
however  the  rule  must  be  a  hard  and  fast  one.  The  eon- 
sequences  of  suspending  hostilities  upon  erroneous  information 
might  easily  be  serious,  and  if  it  were  once  conceded  that 
commanders  were  ever  bound  to  act  upon  information  not 
proceeding  irom  their  own  government,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  prevent  them  from  being  sometimes  misled  by  information 
intentionally  deceptive  \ 
Effects  of  §  200.  A  treaty  of  peace  has  the  following  effects  with 
p^^wiSi  reference  to  acts  done  before  the  commencement  of  the  war 
referenceto^liich  it  has  terminated. 

I.  Acts  I*  It  puts  an  end  to  all  pretensions,  and  draws  a  veil  over 

fOT©^h^      all  quarrels,  out  of  which  the  wtgr  has  arisen.     It  has  set  up  a 
commence,  new  Order  of  things,  which  forms  a  fresh  starting-pointy  and 
the  war.     behind  which  neither  state  may  look.    War  consequentiy  can- 
not be  renewed  upon  the  same  grounds. 

z.  It  revives  the  execution  of  international  engagements  of 
a  certain  kind,  when  such  execution  has  been  suspended  by 
one  or  both  of  the  parties  to  a  war'. 

^  Kent>  Ck>mm.  i.  171 ;  Wheaton,  Elem.  pt.  iv.  oh.  xv.  S  5 ;  Hefftar,  §  183 ; 
La  BeUone  oontre  le  Porcher,  Pistoye  et  Durerdy,  i.  149. 
^  See  $  135. 
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3.  In  a  general  way  it  revives  all  private  rights,  and  PART  III. 
restores  the  remedies  which  have  been  suspended  during  _L  ' 
the  war ; — contracts,  for  example,  are  revived  between  private 
persons  if  they  are  not  of  such  a  kind  as  to  be  necessarily  put 
an  end  to  by  war^^  and  if  their  fulfilment  has  not  been 
rendered  impossible  by  such  acts  of  a  belliger^t  government 
as  the  confiscation  of  debts  due  by  subjects  to  those  of  its 
enemy ;  the  courts  also  are  re-opened  for  the  enforcement  of 
claims  of  every  kind  ^. 

§  ooi.  As  between  the  contraeting  states,  a  treaty  of  peace  3.  Acts 
is  a  final  settlement  of  all  matters  connected  with  the  war  to  during  the 
which  it  puts  an  end.    If  therefore  any  acts  have  been  done  ^•'* 
daring  the  course  of  hostilities  in  excess  or  irrespectively  of 
the  rights  of  war  under  the  authority  of  one  of  the  belligerent 
states,  the  enemy  state  cannot  urge  complaints  or  claims  from 
the  moment  that  a  treaty  is  signed^  either  on  its  own  behalf 
or  on  behalf  of  its  subjects. 

It  is  possible  however  that  ordinary  acts  of  war  may  have 
been  done  without  sufficient  authority,  that  wrongful  acts 
may  have  been  done  wholly  without  authority,  and  that 
subjects  of  one  of  the  two  belligerent  states^  without  having 
committed  treason,  may  yet  have  compromised  themselves 
with  their  own  government  by  dealings  with  the  enemy.  In 
order  to  bury  the  occurrences  of  the  war  in  oblivion,  and  to 
prevent  ill-feeling  from  being  kept  alive,  in  order  also  to 
protect  men  who  may  only  have  been  guilty  of  a  technical 
wrong,  or  who  may  at  any  rate  have  been  carried  away  by  the 
excitement  of  hostilities,  and  finally  in  the  common  interests 
of  belligerents  who  may  be  in  occupation  of  an  enemy's 
country,  it  is  understood  that  persons  acting  in  any  of  the 
ways  above  mentioned  are  protected  by  the  conclusion  of 
peace  from  all  civil  or  criminal  processes  to  which  they  might 
be  otherwise  exposed  in  consequence  of  their  conduct  in  the 
war,  except  civil  actions  arising  out  of  private  contracts,  and 

1  Bm$  ia6. 

'  Wheaton,  Elem.  pt.  It.  oh.  iy.  $  $ ;  Heifber,  §  180. 
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TABTni.  criminal  prosecutions  for  acts  recognised  as  crimes  by  the  law 
L  '  of  the  country  to  which  the  doer  belongs,  and  done  under  cir- 
cumstances which  remove  them  from  the  cat^ory  of  acts 
having  relation  to  the  war.  Actions,  for  example^  can  be 
brought  on  ransom  bills;  if  a  prisoner  of  war  borrows  money 
or  runs  into  deftt  he  may  be  sued;  or  if  a  prisoner  of  war  or  a 
soldier  on  service  commits  a  common  murder  he  may  be  tried 
and  punished.  The  immunity  thus  conceded  is  called  an 
amnesty. 

Usually,  but  far  from  invariably^  the  rule  of  law  is  fortified 
by  express  stipulation,  and  a  clause  securing  an  amnesty  is 
inserted  in  treaties  of  peace.     Though  unnecessary  for  other 
purposes,  it  is  required  as  a  safeguard  for  subjects  of  a  state 
who,  having  had  distinctly  treasonable  relations   with   an 
enemy,   are   not  protected  by  an   amnesty  which   is   only 
implied  ^. 
3.  Acts  of      §  ao2.  Acts  of  war  done  subsequently  to  the  conclusion  of 
Bubse-^^*    peace,  or  to  the  time  fixed"  for  the  termination  of  hostilities, 
quentlyto  although  doue  in  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  peace,  are 
rfuBion  of  necessarily  null.     They  being  so,  the  effects  which  they  have 
^^^^^^^^'        actually  produced  must  be  so  &r  as  possible  undone,  and  com- 
pensation must  be  given  for  the  harm  suffered  through  such 
effects  as  cannot  be  undone.    Thus,  territory  which  has  been 
occupied  must  be  given  up ;  ships  which  have  been  captured 
must  be  restored ;  damage  from  bombardment  or  from  loss  of 
time  or  market,  &c.  ought  to  be  compensated  for ;  and  it  has 
been  held  in  the  English  courts,  with  the  general  approbation 
of  subsequent  writers,  that  compensation  may  be  recovered  by 

>  HaUeck,  i.  358;  BluntBchli,  $  7io>i2 ;  Calyo,  §  2955 ;  Lord  StoweQ  in 
the  MoUy,  i  Dodson,  396 ;  Crawford  and  Maclean  v.  The  William  Penn,  iii 
Washington,  491-3,  and  the  oases  there  cited :  and  for  examples  of  amnesty 
clauses  see  the  Treaties  of  Tilsit  (De  Martens,  Bee  viii.  640  and  666),  and  tha.t 
of  Paris  in  1856  (Hertslet,  1254).  Some  writers,  e.g.  Yattel  (llr.  it.  ch.  ii. 
$  20  and  23),  Wheaton  (Elem.  pt.  iv.  ch.  iv.  $  3),  and  Heffter  ($  180),  treat 
an  amnesty  as  applying  to  conduct  of  one  belligerent  state  towards  the  other, 
and  the  language  of  some  of  the  older  treaties  stipnlatea  for  obUvion  of  all  acts 
done  on  the  two  sides  respectively;  see,  e.g.,  the  Treaty  of  Teschen  (De  Martens, 
Kec.  ii.  663). 
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an  injnred  party  from  the  o£Scer  through  whose  operations  PABT  III. 
injury  has  been  suffered,  and  that  it  is  for  the  government  of        '    ' 
the  latter  to  hold  him  harmless.     It  is  obvious,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  acts  of  hostility  done  in  ignorance  of  peace  entail 
no  criminal  responsibility  \ 

§  203.  The  termination  of  war  by  simple  cessation  ofTennina- 
hoetilities  is  extremely  rare.  Possibly  the  commonly  cited  by  simple 
case  of  the  war  between  Sweden  and  Poland,  which  ceased  in  ^^of^- 
this  manner  in  1716,  is  the  only  unequivocal  instance;  though  ^m- 
it  is  likely  that  if  anything  had  occurred  to  compel  the  setting 
up  of  distinct  relations  of  some  kind  between  Spain  and  her 
revolted  colonies  in  America  during  the  long  period  which 
elapsed  between  the  establishment  of  their  independence  and 
their  recognition  of  the  mother  country,  it  would  have  been 
found  that  the  existence  of  peace  was  tacitly  assumed.  No 
active  hostilities  appear  to  have  been  carried  on  later  than  the 
year  1825,  and  no  effort  was  made  to  hold  neutral  states  or 
individuals  to  the  obligations  imposed  by  a  state  of  war ;  but 
it  was  not  till  1840  that  intercourse  with  any  of  the  Central 
or  South  American  republics,  except  Mexico,  was  authorised 
by  the  Spanish  government.  In  that  year  commercial  vessels 
of  the  republic  of  Ecuador  were  admitted  by  royal  decree  into 
the  ports  of  the  kingdom,  and  at  various  subsequent  times 
like  decrees  were  issued  in  &vour  of  the  remaining  states.  It 
was  only  however  in  1844,  three  years  after  commercial  rela- 
tions had  been  established,  that  Chile,  which  was  the  earliest 

'  BjJleck,  ii.  262-4  9  PluUimare,  iii.  §  dzriii ;  Blnntschli,  $  709 ;  Calvo, 
(  3964.  In  the  case  of  the  Mentor,  which  was  an  American  ship  captured  off 
the  Delaware  by  English  cmiserB,  aU  parties  being  ignorant  that  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  had  taken  place.  Lord  Stowell  said,  '  If  an  act  of  mischief  was  done 
by  the  king's  officers,  through  ignorance,  in  a  place  where  no  act  of  hostility 
ooght  to  have  been  exercised,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  mere  ignorance 
of  that  fact  wonld  protect  the  officers  from  civil  responsibility.  If  by  articles 
a  phu»  or  district  was  pnt  under  the  king's  peace,  and  an  act  of  hostility  was 
sfterwards  committed  therein,  the  injnred  party  might  have  a  right  to  resort 
to  a  eomrt  of  prize,  to  show  that  he  had  been  injnred  by  this  breach  of  the  peace, 
and  was  entitled  to  compensation ;  and  if  the  officer  acted  through  ignorance 
his  own  government  must  protect  him  ;*  ...  he  is  to  be  '  borne  hannless  at  the 
expense  of  that  government.*    The  Mentor,  i  Bob.  183. 
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PART  III.  of  the  republics  except  Mexico  to  receive  recognition^  was 

CHAP*  IX 

L  '  formally  acknowledged  to  be  independent;  and  Yenezoehk, 

which  was  the  last,  was  not  recognised  till  1850^. 

The  inconvenience  of  such  a  state  of  things  is  evident. 
When  war  dies  insensibly  out  the  date  of  its  termination 
is  necessarily  uncertain.  During  a  considerable  time  the 
belligerent  states  and  their  subjects  must  be  doubtful  as 
to  the  light  in  which  they  are  regarded  by  the  other  party 
to  the  war,  and  neutral  states  and  individuals  must  be  equally 
doubtful  as  to  the  extent  of  their  rights  and  obligations. 
Nevertheless  a  time  must  come  sooner  or  later  at  which  it  is 
clear  that  a  state  of  peace  has  supervened  upon  that  of  war. 
When  this  has  arrived,  the  effects  of  the  informal  establish* 
ment  of  peace  are  identical  with  those  general  effects  flowing 
from  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  which  are  necessarily  con- 
sequent upon  the  existence  of  a  state  of  peaee.  Beyond  this 
it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  any  effects  would  be  produced. 
It  is  at  any  rate  certain  that  the  pretensions  which  may  have 
given  rise  to  the  war  cannot  be  regarded  as  abandoned^  and 
that  the  quarrel  cannot  be  assumed  to  have  been  definitively 
settled.  It  would  always  be  open  to  either  side  to  begin  a 
fresh  war  upon  the  same  grounds  as  those  which  supplied  the 
motive  for  hostilities  in  the  first  instance. 
Conquest.  §  204.  Conquest  consists  in  the  appropriation  of  the 
property  in,  and  of  the  sovereignty  over,  a  part  or  the  whole 
of  the  territory  of  a  state,  and  when  definitively  accomplished 
vests  the  whole  rights  of  property  and  sovereignty  over  such 
territory  in  the  conquering  state. 
When  it  As  in  the  case  of  other  modes  of  acquisition  by  unilateral 
h^d  to  be  ^^y  ^^  ^^  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  conquest  that 
effected,  intention  to  appropriate  and  ability  to  keep  shall  be  combined. 
Intention  to  appropriate  is  invariably,  and  perhaps  necessarily, 
shown  by  a  formal  declaration  or  proclamation  of  annexation. 
Ability  to  keep  must  be  proved  either  by  the  conclusion  of 
peace  or  by  the  establishment  of  an  equivalent  state  of  things ; 
^  Lawrence,  Commentaire^  il.  327. 
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the  conqueror  must  be  able  to  show  that  he  has  solid  posses- PART  III. 

CHAPi  IX 

sion,  and  that  he  has  a  reasonable  probability  of  being  able  to  '  ' 
maiotain  possession,  in  the  same  way  and  to  much  the  same 
degree  as  a  political  society  which  claims  to  be  a  state  must 
show  that  it  has  independence  and  a  reasonable  probability  of 
maintaining  it.  A  treaty  of  peace  by  which  the  principle  of 
itti  possidetis  is  allowed  to  operate  affords  the  best  eyidence  of 
conquest,  just  as  recognition  of  the  independence  of  a  revolted 
province  on  the  part  of  the  mother  country  is  the  best 
evidence  of  the  establishment  of  a  new  state ;  but  possession 
which  is  de  facto  undisputed,  and  the  lapse  of  a  certain  time, 
the  length  of  which  must  depend  on  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  are  also  admitted  to  be  proof  when  combined ;  and  recog- 
nition by  foreign  states,  though  in  strictness  only  conclusive, 
like  all  other  unilateral  acts,  against  the  recognising  states 
themselves,  affords  confirmation  which  is  valuable  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  and  distinctness  of  the  sources  from 
which  it  springs. 

Notwithstanding  the  necessary  uncertainty  in  the  abstract 
of  evidence  supplied  by  possession  and  recognition,  the  fact  of 
conquest  is  generally  well  marked  enough  to  be  unquestioned. 
One  instructive  modem  case  however  exists  in  which  the  con- 
clusiveness of  an  alleged  conquest  was  disputed.  In  the  Case  of 
beginning  of  the  present  century  the  Elector  of  Hesse  Cassel^^^ 
held  as  private  property  domains  within  his  own  territory,  and 
sums  lent  on  mortgage  to  subjects  of  other  German  states. 
Shortly  afber  the  battle  of  Jena  he  was  expelled  from  his 
dominions  by  French  troops^  and  he  did  not  return  until 
French  domination  in  Germany  was  put  an  end  to  by  the 
battle  of  Leipzig.  For  about  a  year  after  its  occupation  Hesse 
Cassel  remained  under  the  immediate  government  of  Napoleon ; 
it  was  then  handed  over  by  him  to  the  newly-formed  kingdom 
of  Westphalia,  the  existence  of  which  was  expressly  recognised 
by  Prussia  and  Russia  in  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  and,  through  the 
maintenance  of  friendly  relations,  by  such  other  European 
states  as  were  at  peace  with  France  and  its  satellites.  Napoleon 
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PART  III.  intended  to  effect  a  conquest,  he  dealt  with  the  territory  which 
^cHAP.  IX.  Y^^  ^^  entered  as  being  conquered,  and  was  acknowledged  by 
a  considerable  number  of  states  to  have  made  a  defiaitive 
conquest.  One  of  his  acts  of  conquest,  effected  before  the 
transfer  of  the  territory  to  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia^  was  to 
confiscate  the  private  property  of  the  Elector,  which,  as  the 
latter  after  his  expulsion  had  taken  service  in  the  Prussian 
army^  was  seized  apparently  as  that  of  a  person  remaining  in 
arms  against  the  legitimate  sovereign  of  the  state.  However 
revolting  it  may  be  morally  that  Napoleon  should  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  position  which  he  had  acquired  through  his 
own  wrong-doing  to  inflict  further  injury  upon  a  man  whom 
he  had  already  plundered  without  provocation,  there  can  he 
no  doubt  that  if  his  conquest  was  complete  he  was  within  his 
strict  legal  rights.  Was  then^  his  conquest  a^  complete  one? 
The  question  was  first  raised,  in  a  suit  brought  by  the  Elector 
after  his  return,  before  the  Mecklenburg  courts,  as  creditor  of 
the  estate  of  a  certain  Count  Hahn  Hahn.  The  Count  had 
borrowed  money  on  mortgage  from  the  Elector  before  his 
expulsion,  and  had  obtained  a  release  in  full  from  Napoleon 
on  payment  of  a  portion  of  the  debt.  The  Elector  contested 
the  validity  of  the  discharge.  The  Mecklenburg  court  appears 
not  to  have  given  judgment,  but  to  have  remitted  the  matter 
to  the  University  of  Breslau,  whence  it  was  successively 
carried  by  way  of  appeal  to  two  other  Oerman  Universities. 
The  ultimate  judgment  afiirmed  the  legality  of  the  act  of  con- 
fiscation on  the  grounds — 

1.  That  the  restored  government  of  the  Elector  could  not  be 
regarded  as  a  continuation  of  his  former  government,  because 
he  had  not  been  constantly  in  arms  against  Napoleon  during 
his  absence  from  Hesse  Cassel^  and  because  he  had  been 
treated  by  the  peaces  of  Tilsit  and  Schonbrunn  as  politically 
extinct,  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia  having  been  recognised  as 
occupying  the  place  of  the  electorate. 

2.  That  Napoleon  had  in  fact  effected  a  conquest,  and  con- 
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sequently  had  a  right  as  sovereign  to  confiscate  the  property  part  III. 
of  an  active  enemy  of  the  stat^.  ohap.  ix. 

3.  That  even  if  the  property  of  the  Elector  could  have  been 
held  to  revert  with  the  conclusion  of  peace,  a  restored  owner, 
'according  to  the  letter  of  the  Boman  law/  must  take  his 
property  as  he  finds  it,  without  compensation  for  the  damage 
which  it  may  have  sufiered  in  the  interval^. 

The  above  judgment  appears  to  have  met  with  very  general 
approval ;  and  though  the  Congress  of  Vienna  refused  to  in- 
terfere to  prevent  the  resumption  by  the  Elector  of  alienated 
domains  within  the  electorate,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that 
any  of  the  powers  represented  there  considered  his  action  to 
be  right  under  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  case; 
Prussia  pronounced  herself  adversely  to  it^.  There  can  indeed 
be  no  doubt  that  the  title  which  Napoleon  assumed  himself 
to  have  acquired  by  conquest  became  consolidated  by  lapse 
of  time,  and  that  alienations  made  in  virtue  of  it  were  con- 
sequently good.  It  does  not  follow  from  this  that  the  con- 
fiscation was  in  the  first  instance  valid.  It  took  place 
immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaties  of  Tilsit. 
Although  it  was  impossible  to  suppose  that  Hesse  Cassel 
would  ever  be  able  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  France  for  her- 
self, there  was  nothing  in  the  aspect  of  Europe  to  induce  the 
belief  that  the  settlement  of  Germany  then  made  was  a  final 

>  Fhinimore,  pi  zii.  oh.  vi. 

'  Sir  £.  FhiUimore  points  to  the  fact  that  '  Atutriay  PtuBsia>  Russia,  the 
Boorbon  sovereigiis  in  France  and  Italy,  Sardinia,  and  the  Pope '  left  undis- 
turbed tiUes  acquired  through  the  intrusive  rulers  of  territory  which  they  had 
loBt  during  the  revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  wars,  as  confirmatory  of  the  view 
Uiat  the  conduct  of  the  Elector  was  wrong.  The  conduct  of  the  Elector  was 
no  doubt  wrong,  but  the  case  against  him  is  not  made  stronger  by  suggesting 
inexact  analogies.  Poflseasion  of  the  territory  wrested  from  Austria,  Prussia, 
and  Russia  was  in  all  cases  confirmed  by  treaty;  the  alienations  made  in 
Fhmce  were  the  result,  not  of  foreign  conquest,  but  of  internal  revolution ;  and 
though  the  case  of  the  Italian  States  is  very  much  nearer  to  that  of  Hesse,  it 
ii  prevented  from  being  identical  by  the  much  greater  duration  of  the  foreign 
mtnuion  to  which  they  were  subjected.  The  government  of  Hanover,  which 
was  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  Hesse,  acted  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
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PART  III.  one;  war  still  continued  with  England;  it  was  certain  that 

L  *  war  woald  sooner  or  later  be  renewed  on  the  continent^  and  it 

was  necessarily  uncertain  how  soon  it  might  arrive ;  finally, 
most  of  the  recognitions  giyen  to  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia 
were  of  little  value,  because  they  were  given  by  states  which 
were  hardly  free  agents  in  the  matter.  In  such  a  state  of 
things  time  was  absolutely  necessary  to  consolidate  the  con- 
quest.  At  first  Napoleon  and  those  who  derived  their  title 
from  him  were  merely  occupiers  with  the  pretensions  of 
conquerors.  But  with  the  lapse  of  time  the  character  of 
occupier  insensibly  changed  into  that  of  a  true  oonqu^or; 
and  when  the  fact  of  conquest  was  definitively  established,  it 
validated  retroactively  acts  which  the  conqueror  had  pre- 
maturely done  in  that  capacity.  It  would  be  idle  to  argue, 
under  all*  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  possession  had 
not  hardened  into  conquest  during  the  interval  between 
1806  and  1 813. 

EflfectB  of       §  205.  The  effects  of  a  conquest  are  :— 

conquest. 

1.  To  validate  acts  done  in  excess  of  the  rights  of  a  military 
occupant  between  the  time  that  the  intention  to  conquer  has 
been  signified  and  that  at  which  conquest  is  proved  to  be 
completed  \ 

2.  To  confer  upon  the  conquering  state  property  in  the 
conquered  territory,  and  to  invest  it  with  the  rights  and 
affect  it  with  the  obligations  which  have  been  mentioned 
as  accompanying  a  territory  upon  its  absorption  into  a 
foreign  state  ^. 

3.  To  invest  the  conquering  state  with  sovereignty  over  all 
subjects  of  a  wholly  conquered  state  and  over  such  subjects 
of  a  partially  conquered  state  as  are  identified  with  the  con- 
quered territory  at  the  time  when  the  conquest  is  definitively 
effected,  so  that  they  become  subjects  of  the  state  and  are 
naturalised  for  external  purposes,  without  necessarily  ac- 
quiring the   full  status  of  subject  or  citizen  for  internal 


>  HaUeok,  ii.  484;  Cairo,  $  ai6a 
*  See  §  a8  and  29,  and  compare  a 


also  I  a;. 
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porpofles^  The  persons  who  are  so  identified  with  conquered  PABT  III. 
territory  that  their  nationality  is  changed  by  the  fact  of  '  ' 
conqnest,  are  of  conrse  m»nly  those  who  are  native  of  and 
established  upon  it  at  the  moment  of  conquest;  to  these 
most  be  added  persons  native  of  another  part  of  the  dis- 
membered state,  who  are  established  on  the  conquered  ter- 
ritory, and  continue  their  residence  there.  Correlatively 
persons  native  of  the  conquered  territory^  but  established  in 
anotiber  part  of  the  state  to  which  it  formerly  belonged, 
onght  to  be  considered  to  be  subjects  of  the  latter. 

§  2o6.   In  strictness,  the  effects  of  a  cession^  of  a  treaty  Difference 
concluded  on  the  basis  of  uti  possidetis,  and  of  conquest,  upon  ^y^^  ^^ 
the  inhabitants  of  territory  which  changres  hands  at  the  con-<^9®*«*°^ 

and  con- 

dasion  of  a  war  are  identical,  though  for  somewhat  different  quest, 
reasons  in  the  three  cases.  In  each  case  the  population  is 
subjected  to  the  sovereignly  of  the  state  by  which  the  terri- 
tory is  acquired;  but  while  in  the  cases  of  bare  conquest, 
and  of  conquest  confirmed  by  a  treaty  grounded  on  the 
principle  of  uti  possidetis^  the  sovereignty  is  simply  appro- 
priated by  the  conquering  state,  in  that  of  express  cession  a 
transfer  of  it  is  effected  through  an  act  of  the  state  making 
the  cession,  by  which  the  members  of  that  state  are 
bound. 

It  has  however  been  usual  in  modem  treaties  to  insert  a 
clause  securing  liberty  to  inhabitants  of  a  ceded  country  to 
keep  their  nationality  of  origin.  In  the  case  of  persons  native 
of,  and  established  in,  the  ceded  territory,  and  even  in  the 
case  of  persons  who  are  established  in,  without  being  natives 
0^  the  ceded  territory,  this  liberty  is  commonly  saddled  with 

^  Dsna,  note  to  Wheaton's  Mem.  No.  169 ;  Lord  Mansfield  in  HaU  v.  Camp- 
bell, i  Cowper,  ao8.  For  the  potitton  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  conquered 
bj  the  United  States,  see  antea,  p.  2 1 8,  note.  For  French  law  and  praotioe,  see 
Fodiz,  §  35.  For  the  action  of  the  allied  powers  in  1814,  see  Lawrence, 
Commentaire,  iiL  19a.  'A  rale  of  public  law/  it  is  laid  down  in  a  recent 
American  caaei,  '  is  that  the  conqueror  who  has  obtained  permanent  possession 
of  the  enemy's  country  has  the  right  to  forbid  the  departure  of  his  new  subjects 
or  citizens  from  it,  and  to  exercise  his  sovereign  authority  over  them.'  United 
States  V.  De  Bepentigny,  y  Wallace,  260. 
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PART  III.  the  condition  that  they  shall  retire  within  the  territory 
CHAP.  IX.  j^jnaiiiing  to  their  state  of  origin,  a  certain  time  being* 
allowed  to  them  to  arrange  their  afi&irs  and  dispose  of  landed 
and  other  property  which  they  may  be  unable  to  take  with 
them^.  In  the  most  recent  treaty  of  cession  a  more  liberal 
treatment  was  accorded;  natives  of  Alsace  and  the  ceded 
districts  of  Lorraine,  who  chose  to  retain  their  French 
nationality,  though  compelled  to  emigrate,  were  allowed 
by  the  treaty  of  Frankfurt  to  keep  their  landed  property 
within  the  ceded  territory. 

Residence  in  foreign  countries  being  a  frequent  incident  of 
modem  life,  withdrawal  from  a  ceded  district  is  not  conclusive 
of  the  intention  of  the  person  withdrawing  to  reject  the 
nationality  of  the  conquering  state.  It  is  therefore  usual  to 
exact  an  express  declaration  of  intention,  as  a  condition  of 
preservation  of  the  nationality  of  birth^  from  persons  against 
whom  there  is  a  presumption  of  changed  nationality, — that  is 


^  The  Treaty  of  Vieima  of  1809  gare  six  yean  (De  Martens,  Noav.  Bee. 
i.  a  1 4),  that  of  Frederikshamin  in  the  same  year  gave  three  years  (ib.  25)^ 
those  of  Zoribh  in  1859,  ^^  Vienna  in  1864,  and  of  Vienna  in  i8<^  afforded  one 
year  (Nouy.  Bee.  G^n.  zvi.  ii.  520,  zvii.  ii.  483,  and  xviii.  409).  The  Treaty 
tff  Frankfurt  in  1871  conceded  liberty  of  emigration  xmtil  October  I,  187a 
(Nouy.  Bee.  G^n.  zix.  689). 

HaUeck  (ii.  486-7)  and  GalYo  ($  1164)  think  that  inhabitants  of  a  ceded 
country  have  a  right  of  keeping  theur  old  allegiance  if  they  choose  to  emigrate. 
It  is  unquestionable  that  to  prevent  them  from  doing  so  would  be  harsh  and 
oppressiYe  in  the  extreme,  but  as  the  possession  of  such  a  right  is  inconsistesit 
with  the  general  principles  of  law,  it  could  only  have  been  established  by 
a  practice  of  which  there  is  certainly  as  yet  no  reasonable  evidence.  In  the 
United  States  v.  De  Bepentigny,  already  cited,  it  was  expressly  laid  down 
that  persons  choosing  to  adhere  without  permission  to  their  fiormer  state 
'  deprive  themselves  of  protection  to  their  property  *  situated  within  the  con- 
quered portion ;  and  the  alienation  of  the  property  of  the  Elector  of  Hesse 
Gassel  (see  antea,  §  304),  which,  on  the  assumption  that  a  conquest  was 
effected,  has  universally  been  held  to  be  good,  would  have  been  iU^gal  if 
persons  have  a  right  to  withdraw  themselves  from  an  allegiance  imposed  by 
conquest,  and  therefore  a  fortiori  by  cession.  It  is  of  course  not  to  the  point 
that  as  between  persons  adhering  to  their  former  state,  and  removing  into  it» 
and  that  state  the  national  character  of  origin  is  always  preoarved ;  the  state 
of  origin  has  no  reason  for  rejecting  them  or  for  refusing  them  the  ri^^ts  of 
subjects. 
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to  say,  from  persons  born  within  the  territory  and  living  part  III. 
there,  and  from  persons  bom  within  the  territory,  but  absent  ^^'  ^^' 
at  the  date  of  annexation.    There  being  no  such  presumption 
against  persons  born  in  another  part  of  the  state  making  the 
cession,  the  simple  fact  of  withdrawal  is  in  their  case  suf- 
ficient. 


If  m 


PART  IV. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  COMMBKCBMENT  OF  WAR  IN   ITS  RELATION 
TO   NEUTRALITY. 

PART  lY.  §  207.  It  was  shown  in  an  earlier  chapter  that  as  between 
oHAP^i.  |)ei|jg^fe];|(;g  ]3Q  necessity  exists  for  a  notification  that  war 
Notifies-  has  begun  or  is  about  to  begin.  As  between  belligerents  and 
outbreak  neutrals  however  the  case  stands  differently.  As  a  matter  of 
be  ™ie^  courtesy  it  is  due  to  the  latter  as  friends  that  a  belligerent 
when  poB-  ghall  not  if  possible  allow  them  to  find  out  incidentally  and 

sible. 

perhaps  with  uncertainty  that  war  has  commenced,  but  that 
they  shall  be  individually  informed  of  its  existence.  As  a 
matter  of  law  they  can  only  be  saddled  with  duties  and 
exposed  to  liabilities  from  the  time  at  which  they  have 
been  affected  with  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  war ;  when 
there  is  no  privity  between  two  persons,  one  cannot  impose 
duties  or  liabilities  upon  the  other  by  doing  an  act  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  person  intended  to  be  affected. 

Hence  it  is  in  part  that  it  has  long  been  a  common  practice 
to  address  a  manifesto  to  neutral  states,  the  date  of  which 
serves  to  fix  the  moment  at  which  war  begins;  and  it  is 
evident  that  when  practicable  the  issue  of  such  a  manifesto 
is  the  most  convenient  way  of  bringing  the  &cts  of  war  to 
their  knowledge.    "Where  war  breaks  out  at  a  moment  which 
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is  not  detennined  by  the  respective  governments  engaged,  or  part  IV. 
by  that  which  has  just  done  acts  of  war ;  as  for  example  when  ^"^'  '* 
it  results  from  conditional  orders  given  to  an  armed  force,  or 
from  an  act  of  self-preservation  or  pacific  intervention  being 
regarded  as  hostile,  a  manifesto  cannot  of  course  be  issued 
before  its  commencement.  But  in  such  cases  a  belligerent 
cannot  expect  states  to  take  up  the  attitude  of  neutrality 
contemporaneously  with  the  outbreak  of  hostilities;  even 
when  he  has  reason  to  think  that  the  existence  of  war  is 
known  it  is  his  clear  duty  to  give  every  indulgence  to 
neutrals;  and  where  war  breaks  out  through  the  performance 
of  an  act  which  one  of  the  two  parties  elects  to  consider 
hostile,  the  date  of  its  commencement,  though  carried  back 
as  between  the  belligerents  to  the  occurrence  of  the  hostile 
act,  must  be  taken  as  against  neutrals  to  be  that  of  the 
election  through  which  third  powers  become  acquainted  with 
the  fact  of  war.  Hence  war  can  never  so  exist  as  to  throw 
duties  and  liabilities  upon  neutrals  without  opportunity  for 
the  issue  of  a  manifesto  having  arisen ;  and  though  to 
give  express  notice^  whether  in  that  or  in  any  other  form, 
is  merely  an  act  of  courtesy,  because  it  is  the  fact  of 
knowledge  however  acquired  which  constitutes  the  ground 
of  neutral  duty,  it  is  evident  that  the  omission  of  notice 
may  be  productive  of  so  much  inconvenience  and  even  of 
loss  to  neutrals,  through  the  doubt  in  which  they  may  for 
some  time  be  lefl,  that  the  issue  of  a  manifesto  is  as 
obligatory  as  an  act  of  courtesy  can  well  be. 


u  m  % 


CHAPTER    II. 

GKOWTH  OF  THE   LAW  AFPBCTING  BELLIGERENT 

AND  KEUTBAL   STATES  TO  THE  END  OF 

THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTUBY. 

PART  IV.     §  ao8.  Until  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 

OHAP   II 

L  '  the  mutual  relations  of  neutral  and  belligerent  states  were^ 

Ab«6nc«ofQn  the  whole,  the  subject  of  the  least  determinate  part  of 

the  con-      ^  ,  •*  ... 

ceptionof  international   usage.     At  a  time  when  the  daily  necessities 

duty  in  the  of  intercourse  had  forced  nations  to  work  out  an  at  least 
^^^      rudimentary  code  for  neutral  trade  in  time  of  war,  the  re- 
lations of  states  themselves  remained  in  a  chaos,  firom  which 
order  was  very  slowly  developed. 

Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  neither  contrary  to 
habit  nor  repugnant  to  moral  opinion  that  a  prince  should 
commit,  or  allow  his  subjects  to  commit,  acts  of  flag^rant 
hostility  against  countries  with  which  he  was  formally  at 
peace.  It  may  even  be  said  broadly  that  at  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century  a  neutral  state  might  allow  the  enemy 
of  its  ally  to  levy  troops  within  its  dominions,  it  might  lend 
him  money  or  ships  of  war,  and  it  might  supply  him  with 
munitions  of  war.  What  the  state  might  do  its  subjects 
might  also  do.    The  common  law  of  nations  permitted  a  license 
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which  was  checked  only  by  the  fear  of  immediate  war.    But  PART  IV. 

CHAP.  II. 

as  it  was  the  interest  of  every  one  in  turn  to  diminish  the  wide     

liberty  of  action  which  was  exercised  by  neutral  powers,  most^**^°^^' 
nations  became  gradually  so  bound  by  treaties  on  every  hand 
as  to  make  a  rooghiriendliness  their  standard  of  conduct.  For 
centuries  innumerable  treaties,  not  only  of  simple  peace  and 
friendship,  but  even  of  defensive  alliance,  contained  stipula- 
tions that  the  contracting  parties  would  not  assist  the 
enemies  of  the  other,  either  publicly  with  auxiliary  forces 
or  subsidies,  or  privately  by  indirect  means.  They  were 
also  to  prevent  their  subjects  from  doing  like  aets^.    The 

*  Hie  treatieB  are  sometimeB  coQohed  in  general,  and  Bometunee  in  Terj 
EpecaSc  language.  The  foUowing  may  be  taken  as  fairly  typical  Bpecimens : — 
In  1502,  Henry  Vll  and  Mazxmilian,  King  of  the  Bomana,  agreed '  qaod  nnllnB 
dictormn  prindpun  morebit  ant  &oiet  etc.  gnerram  etc.,  neo  dabit  atudlimn, 
eansilimn,  Tel  fityarem,  pnblice  vel  ooculte,  nt  hnjuBmodi  gnerra  moTeatur  vel 
excitetnr  qnoTiBmodo.'  In  1505,  Henry  YII  and  the  Elector  of  Saxony 
ooTenanted  that  neither  of  the  contracting  partiea  'patrias,  dominia^  etc. 
alterioB  a  boIb  snbditiB  invadi  ant  ezpngnari  pennittet.  Bed  ezpreBBe  et  com 
^ectn  prohibebit  et  impediet,'  and  neither  of  them  'alicui  altezi  patrias, 
dominia  etc.,  alterins  invadenti  etc  conBilium,  aaxilium,  fibvorem,  subflidinm, 
BaTes,  pecnniaBy  genteB  armonnn,  Tiotualia  ant  aliam  assifltentiam  qnamcunqne 
pablioe  vel  oceolte  dabit,  ant  prsBstari  conBentiet,  sed  palam  et  expresBe  pro- 
hibebit et  impediet.' 

Hie  foUowing  treatiea  may  be  dted  as  giving  sufficiently  yaried  ezamplee  of 
the  stipolations  which  were  commonly  made.  It  will  be  obseryed  to  how  late 
a  period  it  waB  neoessary  to  insist  npon  them  :^ 

I.   TREATIES  OF  DEFENSIVE  ALLIANCE, 
1465.    Edward  IV  and  Christian  I  of  Denmark 

1467.  Edward  lY  and  Henry  IV  of  Castile  . 
1475.    CharlflB  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  Galeazio 

Sfona 

1475.  Frederic  III  and  Louis  XI  .  .  • 
1506.  Henry  Vll  and  Joanna  Queen  of  Castile 
1508.  Henry  VII  and  Joanna  Queen  of  Castile 
15 10.    Ferdinand  King  of  Aragon  and  Joanna 

Queen  of  Castile         •        .        •        .  ,,  It.  1.215. 

1623.    James  I  and  Michael  Federowits  Grand 

Duke  of  BuBsia »,  t.  ii.  437. 

2655.    Frederic  William  of  Brandenburg  and  the 

United  ProTinoes       .        •        •        .  ..  yi.  ii.  iii. 


Dumont»  Corps 

Diplomatique 

Ui.  i.  586. 

it 

iU.  i.  588. 

*t 

iiL  i.  496. 

tt 

iii.  i.  531. 

»t 

iv.  i.  76. 

99 

iv.  i.  103. 
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PABT IV.  habits   thus  formed  reacted   upon  thought,  and  men  grew 

L  '  willing  to  admit  the  doctrine,  that  what  they  had  become 

accustomed  to  do  flowed  from  an  obligation  dictated  bj 
View  of  natural  law.  By  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  oentuiy 
neutnd^  it  was  00  longer  necessary  to  stipulate  for  neutrality  in 
tak^in  P^^^^  language.  The  neutrality  article  dwindled  into  a 
theseyen-  promise  of  mutual  friendship^.     But  it  would  be  a  mistake 

teenth 

oentary;  to  infer  trom  this  that  international  practice  conformed  to 
the  more  stringent  provisions  of  former  treaties.  These  had 
certainly  not  been  observed  when  a  sovereign  felt  tempted 
to  infringe  them ;  and  though  thinkers  had  begun  to  apply 
ethics  to  the  conduct  of  nations,  no  one  had  so  marked  out 
the  principles  of  neutrality  that  particular  usages  could  be 

Treaiies— continaed. 

IJ,  TREATIES  OF  SIMPLE  PEACE  AND  FRIENDSHIP, 

1559.    Elizabeth  and  Mary  of  Scotland               .  Dumont,  Ooips 

Diplomatiqae  t.  i.  29. 

1559.    Peace  of  Ch&teau  Cambresis   ...  ,,  t.  L  32. 

1564.    Elisabeth  and  Charles  DC       ...  „  T.i.aii. 

1610.    Louis  XIII  and  James  I         .        .        .  „  t.  ii.  149. 
1631.    Louis  Xin  and  the  Bleotor  Maximilian 

of  BaTaria „  tL  i.  14. 

The  Treaty  of  Munster,  in  1648,  provided  that  'alter  alterins  hoetes  pre- 
sentes  aut  futures  nullo  unquam  titulo,  vel  pratextu,  Tel  uUius  oontroverDC 
beUive  ratione  contra  alterum  armii^  pecunia,  milite,  commeatu  aliterve 
juvet,  aut  iUis  oopiis  quas  contra  aliquem  hujus  padfioationis  oonsortem  a 
quocumque  duci  contigerit,  reoeptum,  statiya,  transitum  indulgeat.'  Dmnont, 
vi.  i.  451. 

*■  The  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees  (1659)  ^^^^  merely  the  genend  words^  'Lbs 
Boys,  &c.,  eviteront  de  bonne  foy  tant  qu*il  leur  sera  possible  le  dommage  Ton 
de  Tautre.'  Dumont,  vi.  ii.  265.  Like  language  is  found  in  the  TttaXj  of 
Breda,  between  England  and  France,  in  1667  (Dumont,  yii.  i.  41) ;  in  the  Peace 
of  Lisbon,  between  Spain  and  Portugal,  in  1668  (Dumont,  vii.  i.  73);  in  the 
Treaty  of  Nym^guen,  in  1678  (Dumont,  yii.  i.  357);  and  the  Peace  of  Ryswiok, 
in  1697  (Dumont,  yii.  ii.  389).  The  treaty  between  England  and  Denmark  in 
1669,  and  that  between  the  same  powers  in  1686  (Dumont,  viL  i.  IS7),  aie  ex- 
ceptions. The  contracting  parties  promise  '  se  alterutrins  hostibus,  qui  aggres- 
sores  fuerint,  nihil  subsidii  bellici,  veluti  milites,  atma,  machinaa,  bombardas, 
naves  et  alia  bello  gerendo  apta  et  necessaria  subministraturoa,  ant  suis  sub- 
ditis  subministrare  passuros ;  si  vero  alterutrius  regis  subditi  hisce  contrave- 
nire  audeant,  turn  iUe  rex,  cujus  subditi  id  fecerint,  obstrictns  erit  in  eos 
acerbissimis  poenis,  tanquam  seditiosos  et  foedifragos  animadvertere.* 
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compared  with  them  and  improved  with  their  help.     Grotius  PART  iv. 

gave  the  subject  no  serious  consideration,  and  went  no  farther     L  ' 

in  his  meagre  chapter  *  De  his  qui  in  bello  medii  sunt '  than  V  ^^^' 
to  say  that  'it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  stand  apart  from 
a  war  to  do  nothing  which  may  strengthen  the  side  whose 
cause  is  unjust,  or  which  may  hinder  the  movements  of 
him  who  is  carrying  on  a  just  war;  and  in  a  doubtful 
case,  to  act  alike  to  both  sides^  in  permitting  transit^  in 
supplying  provisions  to  the  respective  armies^  and  in  not 
assisting  persons  besieged^/  Elsewhere  he  incidentally  re* 
marks  that '  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  an  alliance  that  those 
who  are  attacked  by  one  of  the  parties  to  it  shall  be  defended 
by  the  other— peace  being  maintained  in  other  respects^/ 
Various  quotations  from  ancient  authors^  from  which  he  draws 
no  conclusions,  suggest  that  he  looked  upon  an  impartial 
permission  to  raise  levies  as  consistent  with  neutrality,  but 
that  the  grant  of  a  subsidy  or  the  supply  of  munitions  of 
war  was  an  hostile  act. 

So   long  as  these  somewhat  incoherent  doctrines  alone  Practice  of 
re[»e8ented  the  views  of  theorists  it  is  not  strange  that  usage  tJ^^^^ 


I  in  general  rude,  ox  that  countries  concluded  treaties  with^®^^^^- 
the  express  object  of  restricting  its  -operation  on  themselves. 
Henry  IV  allowed  entire  regiments  of  French  soldiers  to  pass 
into  the  service  of  the  United  Provinces;  the  expedition, 
nambering  6,000  men,  which  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  with 
the  consent  of  his  sovereign,  led  to  the  assistance  of  Oustavus 
Adolpfaus  in  1631,  was  exceptional  only  in  its  size^;  and 
Burnet  draws  a  lively  picture  of  the  character  of  English 


1  « Bomm  qui  »  bello  abttiiie&t  officinin  est  nihil  hcert,  quo  validior  fiat  is 
qui  improbun  foTet  oauMun,  aut  quo  jasttun  bellum  gerentis  motuB  impedi- 
antnr ;  in  re  yero  dubiA  aequoB  se  praebere  utrisque  in  pennittendo  transita,  in 
commeata  praebendo  legionibns,  in  obBeasiB  non  sablevandis.*  De  Jure  Belli  et 
Pada,  lib.  iii.  ctap.  xrii. 

'  '  Non  pngnat  antem  cnm  foedere^  at  qnoe  alii  offenderent,  hi  defenderentnr 
ab  aliia^  manente  de  caetero  pace.*    Lib.  ii.  cap.  zri. 

*  Martin,  Hist,  de  Franoe,  z.  497 ;  Burnet,  Memoirs  of  James  and  William, 
Dukea  of  Hamilton,  pp.  7  and  9. 
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PART  IV.  neutrality  at  a  much  later  time.  In  1677  complaints  were 
cHAPji.  uji^jg  jj^  Parliament  *  of  the  regiments  that  the  King  kept 
in  the  French  army,  and  of  the  great  service  done  by  them. 
It  is  true  the  King  suffered  the  Butoh  to  make  levies.  Bat 
there  was  another  sort  of  encouragement  given  to  the  levies 
of  France,  particularly  ii^  Scotland ;  where  it  looked  liker 
a  press  than>  a  levy.  They  had  not  only  the  public  gaols 
given  them  to  keep  their  men  in,  but  when  these  were  fall^ 
they  had  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  assigned  to  them,  till  ships 
were  ready  for  their  teuisport  K* 

It  was  important  to  small*  and  ambitious  states,  which 
occupied  a  larger  space  in  the  field  of  politics  than  was 
justified  by  their  inherent  power,  to  keep  their  hold  on  foreign 
recruiting-grounds.  A  treaty  therefore  between  Branden- 
burg and  the  United  Provinces  in  1655  declares  that  Hhe 
levy  of  land  or  sea  forces^  and  the  purehaae,  lading,  and 
equipment  of  vessels  of  war  shall  always  be  permitted,  and 
be  lawful,  in  the  lands  and  harbours  of  the  two  parties ; '  and 
in  1656  a-  treaty  between  England  and  Sweden  provided, 
more  in  the  interest  of  the  latter  than  the  former  power, 
that  it  should  be  '  lawful  for  either  of  the  contracting  parties 
to  raise  soldiers  and  seamen  by  beat  of  drum  within  the 
kingdoms,  countries,  and  cities  of  the  other,  and  to  hire  men 
of  war  and  ships  of  burden^.' 

A  treaty  of  neutrality  may  secure  something  more,  and 
will  certainly  provide  for  nothing  less,  than  the  hare  per- 
formance of  strict  neutral  duties.  By  that  which  was  con-* 
eluded  between  Louis  XIV  and  tiie  Duke  of  Brunswick  in 
1675,  the  Duke  promises  to  observe  a  'sincere  and  perfect 
neutrality  towards  the  King.  ...  In  conformity  with  this 
neutrality,  his  Highness  will  not  anywhere  assist  the  enemies 
of  the  King  directly  or  indirectly,  and  will  not  permit  any 

^  Hist,  of  his  own  time,  ii.  114  (ed.  1823). 

>  Dumont,  yi.  ii.  x  1 1 ,  «nd  yi,  ii.  135.  The  proriiioii  wm  'propoimded  by  tlie 
ambassador  *  of  Sweden,  and  six  thousand  men  were  levied  for  Sweden  in  Eng- 
land.   Whitelock's  Memorials,  633-6. 
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levies  to  be  made  in  his  states,  nor  the  passage  of  troops  PART  lY. 

ihTongh  them,  nor  the  formation  of  any  kind  of  magazines  V     L  ' 

In  other  words  he  promisee : — 

1.  That  no  active  assistance  shall  be  given  by  Bmnswick 
to  any  enemy  of  France  as  by  one  sovereign  state  to  another. 

2.  That  it  will  not  afford  passive  aid  by  permitting  en- 
listments or  by  aUowing  its  territory  to  be  made  a  base  of 
operations. 

He  does  not  promise  to  restrain  the  individual  action  of  his 
Babjects  in  any  way. 

It  woald  therefore  seem  that  towards  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth eentory  the  utmost  that  could  be-  demanded  by  a 
belligerent  from  a  neutral  state  was  that  the  latter  should 
refmin  from  giving  active  help  to  the  enemy  of  the  belli- 
gerent, and  should  prevent  his  territory  from  being  con- 
tinuously used  for  a  hostile  purpose.  Indeed,  his  customary 
right  to  so  much  as  this  may  have  been  far  from  un- 
questionable; and  neither  then  nor  long  afterwards  had  he 
any  good  grounds  for  complaint  if  privileges  given  to  his 
enemy  could  be  shared  by  himself. 

It  must  not  however  be  forgotten  that  though  the  practice 
of  neutrality  in  the  seventeenth  century  was  highly  imperfect, 
and  though  its  theory  was  not  thought  out,  the  ethical  view 
of  the  general  relations  of  states  to  each  other  which  was 
conunonly  taken  by  writers,  prepared  the  way  for  a  more 
tapid  settlement  of  its  fundamental  conceptions,  when  once 
attention  was  directed  to  them,  than  might  otherwise  have 
taken  place. 

§  209.  The  right  of  a  sovereign  to  forbid  and  to  resent  the  Bights  of 
performance  of  acts  of  war  within  his  lands  or  waters  was  sute  as 
theoretically  held  as  fuUy  then  as  now  to  be  inherent  in  the^^*^^ 
iact  of  sovereignty  2.    In  i5o4,  James  I  issued  a  Proclama- wven- 

teenth 
century. 

1  Dnmont,  vii.  i.  31a. 

* '  Aliennm  tenritorium  seciiritatem  pnestat/  says  Alberious  OentiHs  (De 
Jure  Belli,  lib.  ii.  c.  a  a) ;  it  is  trne  that  he  also  says,  '  etiam  neo  piito  grave 
dftiiotiun  in  looo  non  lidto  hoetei  olSendiflse.* 
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PABTlY.tion  directing  that  'all  officers  and  subjects  by  sea  and  land 

L  '  shall  rescue  and  succour  all  such  merchants  and  others  as 

shall  fall  within  the  danger  of  such  as  await  the  coasts.' 
And  in  1675,  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins,  in  writing  to  the  King 
in  Council  with  respect  to  a  vessel  which  had  been  seized  by  a 
French  privateer,  says  that  'all  foreign  ships,  when  they  are 
within  the  King's  Chambers,  being  understood  to  be  within 
the  places  intended  in  these  directions '  of  James  I,  *  must  be 
in  safety  and  indemnity,  or  else  when  they  are  surprised  most 
be  restored  to  it,  otherwise  they  have  not  the  protection 
worthy  of  your  Majesty  V  Philip  II,  so  early  as  1563,  had 
published  an  edict  forbidding,  under  pain  of  death,  that  any 
violence  should  be  done  to  his  subjects  or  allies,  whether 
for  reason  of  war  or  for  any  other  cause,  within  eight  of 
shore.  The  Dutch,  after  acquiring  their  independence,  made 
a  like  decree^;  and  several  treaties  exist  in  which  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  the  rights  of  sovereignty  should  be  enforced  by 
neutral  nations  for  the  benefit  of  an  injured  belligerent  \ 
How  hr  But  the  history  of  the  eentuiy  bristles  with  occurrences 
obMiT^  which  show  how  little  the  doctrine  had  advanced  beyond  the 
stage  of  theory.  In  1627,  the  English  captured  a  French 
ship  in  Dutch  waters;  in  163 1,  the  Spaniards  attacked  the 
Dutch  in  a  Danish  port ;  in  1639,  the  Dutch  were  in  torn  the 
aggressors,  and  attacked  the  Spanish  fleet  in  English  waters ; 
again  in  1666,  they  captured  English  vessels  in  the  Elbe,  and 
in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  Hamburg  and  of  several  other 


*  Wynne,  Life  of  Sir  Ijeoline  Jenkins,  iL  780. 

*  Bynkenhoek,  Qusit.  Jnr.  Pid>.,  lib.  i.  c.  yiii. 

'  Art.  xxi.  of  the  Treaty  of  Breda  (1667)  declares:  'Item,  si  qua  navis  ani 
nayes,  quae  snbditomm  aut  inoolanim  altemtrius  |iartis  aut  neutralis  alicnjns 
faerint,  in  alteratrius  portobns  a  qno^  iertio  oapianior,  qui  ex  sabditia  el 
inoolis  altemtrias  partis  non  sit ;  illi,  quorum  in  porta  aut  ex  porta  ant  qoacon- 
que  ditione  praedictae  naves  oaptae  fuerint,  pariter  onm  altera  parte  dare  operam 
tenebuntur  in  praedictis  nave  vel  navibas  insequendis  et  reduoendis,  saisqae 
dominis  reddendis ;  Terum  hoc  totmn  fiet  dominonim  impensisy  aot  aorom 
qaorom  id  interest.'  Dumont,  yii.  i.  47.  Like  proTisions  were  oontained  in  the 
treaties  made  between  the  United  Provinces  and  England  in  1654  and  1661,  and 
France  in  i66a. 
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German  states  did  not  restore  them;   in  1665,  an  English  PART  iv. 

fleet  endeavoured  to  seize  the  Datch  East  India  squadron     L 

in  the  harbour  of  Bergen,  but  were  beaten  off  with  the  help 
of  the  forts;  finally,  in  1693,  the  French  attempted  to  cut 
some  Dutch  ships  out  of  Lisbon,  and  on  being  prevented  by 
the  guns  of  the  place  from  carrying  them  off,  burnt  them  in 
the  river  ^. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the  principle  of  sovereignty  was 
on   the  whole  better   respected.     In    1759,   when  Admiral 
Boecawen  pursued  a  French  squadron  into  Portuguese  waters 
and  captured  two  vessels,  the  government  of  Portugal,  though 
perfectly  indifferent  in  fact,  was  obliged  to  demand  repara- 
tion in  order  to  avoid  embroilment  with  France ;    and  as 
full  reparation  by  surrender  of  the  vessels  was  not  exacted^ 
France  subsequently  alleged  that  the  neutrality  of  Portugal 
was  fraudulent,  and  grounded  her  declaration  of  war  in  1762 
in  part  upon  the  occurrence.    Progress  nevertheless  was  slow, 
as  is  sufficiently  testified  by  the  following  passage  in  a  me- 
morial respecting  a  proposed  augmentation  of  the  land  forces 
of  the  United  Provinces,  which  was  presented  to  the  States- 
Greneial  by  the  Princess  Regent  in  1758.     'This  augmenta- 
tion,' she  says,  *  is  the  more  necessary,  as  it  behoves  the  state 
to  be  able  to  hinder  either  army  from  retiring  into  the 
territory  of  the  state  if  it  should  be  defeated ;   for  in  that 
case  the  conqueror  being  authorised  to  pursue  his  enemy 
wherever  he  can  find  him  wdilld  Jt^ring  the  war  into  the  heart 
of  our  own  country  */ 

^  Bjnkenhofk,  Quasi.  Jar.  Pab.  lib.  I  c  -riii ;  Pepys's  Diary,  Aug.  19, 
1665.  It  is  ngnificant  of  the  view  which  was  oommonly  taken  of  such  acta  that 
TepjB,  with  evident  Bnzprise,  speaks  of  '  the  town  and  castle,  without  any 
yrovoeation,  pUying  on  our  ships.'  This  snzprise  can  have  no  reference  to  the 
agreement  which  is  supposed  to  haye  been  made  bj  the  English  with 
the  Sling  of  Denmark,  for  his  silence  shows  that  he  was  ignorant  of  its 


'  Lord  Stanhope's  Hist,  of  England  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  It.  148,  and 
Append,  xzziv;  Ann.  Re^ster  for  1758,  p.  150.  Bynkershoek  (Qnmt.  Jur. 
Pub.  lib.  i.  e.  Tiii.)  says,  'Ad  smnmum  laigiendmn  est,  proelio  reeens  oommisso, 
hostem  fogientem  perwqm  lioere  in  alterios  imperio.' 


shoek. 
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PARTIV.     §  210.  In  the  coarse  of  the  eighteenth  centary,  opinion 
^"^'°*  ripeoed  greatly  as  to  the  due  relations  of  helligerents  and 
Growth  of  neutral  states.    It  was  not  strong  enough  to  form  an  adequate 
in  the^      or  consisteut  usage;  but  it  adopted  a  few  general  principles 
oen^mr^*^  with  suflScient  decision  to  afford  the  basis  of  a  wholesome 
rule  of  conduct.     This  progress  was  in  part  owing  to  text 
writers,  who  formulated  the  best  side  of  international  practice 
into  doctrines,  which  from  their  definite   shape,  and  their 
alliance  with  natural  law,  seemed  to  be  clothed  with  more 
authority  than  was  perhaps  their  due,  and  which  soon  came 
to  be  acknowledged  as  standards  of  right. 
Bynker-         Bynkershock  was  the  earliest  writer  of  real  importance^ 
and  few  of  his  successors  have  equalled  him  in  sense  or 
insight.     In  his  ^Qusestiones  Juris  Publici,'  written  in  1737} 
he  says^ '  I  call  those  non-enemies  who  are  of  neither  party 
in  a  war,  and  who  owe  nothing  by  treaty  to  one  side  or 
to  the  other.     If  they  are  under  any  such  obligation  they  are 
not  mere  friends  but  allies  .  • .  Their  duty  is  to  use  all  care 
not  to  meddle  in  the  war  ...  If  I  am  neutral,  I  cannot 
advantage  one  party,  lest  I  injure  the  other  • .  •  The  enemies 
of  our  friends  may  be  looked  at  in  two  lights,  either  as  our 
friends,  or  as  the  enemies  of  our  friends.    If  they  are  re- 
garded as  our  friends,  we  are  right  in  helping  them  with 
our  counsel,  our  resources,  our  arm8>  and  everything  which 
is  of  avail  in  war.    But  in  so  £»  as  they  are  the  enemies 
of  our  friends,  we  are  barred  from  such  conduct,  because  by 
it  we  should  give  a  preference  to  one  party  over  the  other, 
inconsistent  with  that  equality  in  friendship,  which  is  above 
all  things  to  be  studied.     It  is  more  essential  to  remain  in 
amity  with   both  than  to  favour  the  hostilities  of  one  at 
the  cost  of  a  tacit  renunciation  of  the  friendship  of  the 
other!.' 

*  '  Non  hostea  appello  qtd  neutramm  partium  Buni,  nee  ex  f oedere  hii  QliBTe 
qmoqnam  debent ;  n  qtud  debeant,  foederati  sunt*  non  aimpliciter  amici.  .  .  • 
Hornm  offidum  est  onini  modo  cayere  ne  se  bello  interponant.  ...  Si  mediiis 
mm,  alteri  non  possum  prodesee,  at  alter!  noceam.  .  .  .  Oede  amioonim  nos- 
trorum  hostes  bifariam  considerandos  esse,  yel  at  amicos  nostros,  Tel  at  ami* 
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WoMF,  who  wrote  in  1749,  calls  those  neutrals  *  who  adhere  PART  iv. 

to  the  side  of  neither  belligerent^  and  consequently  do  not  mix     1  * 

themselves  up  in  the  war^.'  They  are  in  a  state  of  amity  Wolff. 
with  both  parties,  and  owe  to  each  whatever  is  due  in  time 
of  general  peace.  Belligerents  have  therefore  the  right  of 
unimpeded  access  to  neutral  territory,  and  of  buying  there 
at  a  fair  price  such  things  as  they  may  want.  This  right, 
it  is  true,  is  qualified  by  the  requirement  that  it  shall  be 
exercised  for  a  causa  Justa,  but  war  is  a  eama  jtMta^  and 
therefore  the  passage  of  troops  is  to  be  permitted. 

Vattel,  who  published  his  work  in  1758,  says  that  neutrality  Vattei. 
oonsists  in  *  an  impartial  attitude  so  far  as  the  war  is  con- 
cerned^  and  so  &r  only;  and  it  requires: — ist,  that  the 
neutral  people  shall  abstain  from  furnishing  help  when  they 
are  under  no  prior  obligation  to  grant  it,  and  from  making 
free  gifts  of  troops,  arms,  munitions,  or  anything  else  of 
direct  use  in  war.  I  say  that  they  must  abstain  from  giving 
help,  and  not  that  they  must  give  it  equally,  for  it  would  be 
absurd  that  a  state  should  succour  two  enemies  at  the  same 
moment.  Besides,  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  so  equally ; 
the  very  same  things, — the  same  number  of  troops,  the  same 
quantiiy  of  arms,  of  munitions,  &c.,  furnished  under  different 
circumstances,  are  not  equivalent  succour.  2nd,  that  in  all 
matters  not  bearing  upon  the  war  a  neutral  and  impartial 
nation  shall  not  refuse  to  one  of  the  parties,  because  of  the 
existing  quarrel,  that  which  it  accords  to  the  other^.'    Yattel 

eomm  nostronmi  Hoetes.  Si  ut  amioos  consideree,  reoto  nobis  iis  adesBe  liceret 
ope,  oonsilio,  eosqne  jnvare,  milite  fttudliari,  armiB  ei  quibuBcunqaealiis,  quibus 
in  beUo  habent.  QoAteniis  autem  amiooram  nostromm  hoBtes  Bunt,  id  nobis 
&oeira  non  licet,  quia  sic  alterum  alien  in  bello  praeferremuB,  quod  yetat  aeqnaU* 
tas  amidtiae!,  oni  in  primis  itndendam  est.  Praestat  cum  utroque  amioitiam 
eonservare^  quam  alteri  in  beUo  fibvere,  et  sio  alterius  amioitiae  tadte  renun* 
caara.*  QoaBst.  Jur.  Pub.  lib.  i.  c.  iz. 

I  Jus  Gkntium,  $  67a. 

'  'Un  peuple  neutre  doit  garder  une  impartiality  ...  qui  se  rapporte 
ludquement  k  la  guerre,  et  oomprend  deux  choses :  I.  Ne  point  donner  de 
aeooun  qoand  on  n'y  est  pas  oblig^ ;  ne  foumir  librement  ni  troupes,  ni  armes, 
ni  munitions,  ni  rien  de  oe  qui  sert  directement  k  la  guerre.    Je  dis  ne  point 
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PART  lY.  afterwards  so  far  qualifies  this  sound  general  statement  as 
°°^'°'  to  lay  down  that  a  country  without  derogating  feom  its 
neutrality,  may  make  a  loan  of  money  at  interest  to  one  of  two 
belligerents^  refusing  a  like  loan  to  the  other,  provided  the 
transaction  between  the  states  is  of  a  purely  business  character^. 
The  qualification  is  only  of  importance  as  tending  to  show  in 
how  narrow  a  sense  Yattel  would  have  been  inclined  to  con- 
strue his  own  words. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  these  authors^  in  dealing  with 
conduct  failing  to  satisfy  the  obligations  of  neutrals,  speak 
only  of  acts  done  by  the  state  itself  with  the  express  object 
of  assisting  a  belligerent.    They  say  nothing  indicating  how 
fiir  in  their  view  a  nation  was  bound  to  watch  over  the  acts 
of  its  subjects ;  and  in  practice  this  doctrine  as  to  state  con- 
duct was  controlled  by  the  action  of  treaties. 
Practice         §  211.  It  was  clearly  open  to  a  state,  without  abandoning 
eighteenth  ^^  position  of  neutrality,  to  supply  a  body  of  troops  to  a 
century  as  belligerent  under  a  treaty  between  the  two  powers,  either 
fumiBhed   for  mutual  help,  or  for  succour  to  be  given  by  one  only  to 
r  by    the  other  in  the  event  of  a  war  which  might  be  in  contem- 


Btate^toa  P^^^^"^  ^7  ^^  intending  belligerent  at  the  very  moment  of 
belligerent,  concluding  the  treaty.  Agreements  of  this  kind  were  often 
made,  and  were  sometimes  guarded  against  by  express  stipu- 
lation. In  1727,  when  England  was  already  in  a  state  of 
informal  war  with  Spain,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel 
agreed  to  provide  her  with  12,000  troops  ^whenever  they 
should  be  wanted^.'     One  of  the  most  marked  instances 

donner  de  seoonn  et  non  pas  en  donner  ^galement ;  oar  il  serait  abenzde  qo'im 
4ia,t  seooordt  en  mdme  temps  denz  ennemis.  £t  puis  il  aerait  impoeaiUe  de  la 
faize  aveo  ^galit^ ;  les  mtoea  choeeB,  le  mdme  noaibn  de  tronpei^  la  rntme 
quantity  d*annes,  de  maniHoni^  etc^  fooraies  en  dea  oiroooBtanoes  difMrentei  ne 
fonnent  plus  de  aeconTB  ^tdvalents.  a.  Dana  toat  ce  qui  ne  regarde  paa  ^  la 
gnerre,  une  nation  nentre  et  impartiale  ne  refuaera  point  k  Tune  dea  partiei^  k 
raison  de  aa  qnereUe  pr^aente,  ce  qn'eUe  aooorde  k  Tautre.*  Droit  dea  Gena, 
liy.  iii.  e.  Tii  (  X04.  See  alao  Barbeyrac^  note  to  Pnfandorf,  bk.  viiL  e.  Ti,  and 
Burlamaqni,  Ptineiplea  of  Katoral  and  Politic  Law,  trana.  by  Nugent,  toL  ii. 
pt.  iv.  c.  viii. 
.  ^  Liv.  iii.  c.  vii.  (  no.  '  Diunont,  yiiL  iL  141. 
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of  the  practice  is  fbrnished  by  the  conduct  of  the  United PABTIV. 

CHAP.  n. 
ProTinces  daring  the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession.    Under     L  ' 

their  g^uanuitee  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  they  sent  in  1743 
an  auxiliary  corps  of  20,000  men  to  the  assistance  of  Maria 
llieresa,  and  they  gradually  so  engaged  with  their  whole 
force  in  the  active  operations  of  the  war  that  the  brilliant 
campaign  of  Marshal  Saxe  in  1746  left  them  destitute  of  an 
army.    Nevertheless,  when  in  the  next  year  the  French  forces 
entered  Holland,  a  Boyal  Declaration  announced  that  the 
invasion  was  solely  intended  to  put  a  stop  to  the  effects  of 
the  protection  given  to  the  English  and  Austrian  armies  . 
by  the  Republic,  'sans  rompre  avec  elle^.'    Piedmont  en- 
gaged in  like  manner  in  the  same  war ;  and  England  in  it, 
as  in  the  Seven  Years'  War  and  that  of  American  Independ- 
ence^ drew  large  bodies  of  troops  from  neutral  Oerman  states 
under  treaty  with  their  sovereign^.   Bynkershoek  says,  *  What 
if  I  have  promised  help  to  an  ally,  and  he  goes  to  war  with 
my  friend  ?    I  think  that  I  ought  to  stand  by  my  promise, 
and  that  I  can  do  so  properly.'    The  neutral  may  however 
abstain  when  the  war  has  been  undertaken  unjustly  on  the 
part  of  his  ally ;  and  when  it  is  once  begun  no  new  engage- 
ment must  in  any  case  be  entered  into^ 

It  was  not  until  1788  that  the  right  of  a  neutral  state  to 
give  succour  under  treaty  to  a  belligerent  gave  rise  to  serious, 
if  to  any,  protest.  Denmark,  while  fulfilling  in  favour  of 
Bossia  an  obligation  of  limited  assistance  contracted  under 
treaty,  declared  itself  to  be  in  a  state  of  amity  with  Sweden. 
The  latter  power  acquiesced  as  a  matter  of  convenience  in 
the  continuance  of  peace,  but  it  placed  on  record  a  denial 
that  the  conduct  of  Denmark  was  permissible  under  the  Law 
of  Nations^.    Probably  Sweden  stood  almost  alone  in  her 

^  Martin,  Hist,  de  France^  lib.  zev.  §  ii. 

'  Lard  Stanhope,  Hist,  of  England,  toI.  iii.  144,  vol.  iy.  49,  and  vol.  yi.  86 ; 
De  Martons,  Bee.  ii.  417  and  4aa. 

*  Qiuest.  Jnr.  Pub.  lib.  i.  o.  iz. 

*  Tlie  dedamtion  and  oonnter  declaration  are  quoted  in  foil  by  PhiUimore, 
iii.§<9d. 
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PART  IV.  view  as  to  the  requirements  of  neutral  duiy.    In  1785,  the 

CHAP.   II.  ,  -r  •       *^ 

L  '  United  States  agreed  with  Prussia  that '  neither  one  nor  the 

other  of  the  two  states  would  let  for  hire,  or  lend,  or  give 

any  part  of  its  naval  or  military  forces  to  the  enemy  of  the 

other  to  help  it  or  to  enable  it  to  act  offensively  or  defensively 

against  the  belligerent  party'  to  the  treaty;  and  in  1780  a 

similar   treaty  had  been  concluded  between  England  and 

Denmark^.     It  is  needless  to  repeat  that  positive  covenants 

are  not  inserted  in  treaties  merely  to  embody  obligations 

which  without  them  would  be  of  equal  stringency ;  and  the 

.  continuance  of  the  old  practice  is  proved  by  the  conclusion 

of  a  treaty  in  1788  under  which  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 

contracted  to  supply  Holland  with  3,000  men,  and  of  another 

in  the  same  year  with  a  like  object  between  Holland  and 

MecUenburg-Schwerin  ^. 

Aa  to  It  is  more  doubtful  whether  the  levy  of  troops  by  belli- 

ft  n^tral    ^i^nts  on  their  own  account  within  neutral  territory  was 

■^J*®?^  still  recognised  by  custom,  when  allowed  apart  from  treaty 

treaty.       to  both  parties  indifferently.    Bynkershoek  says,  'I  think 

that  the  purchase  of  soldiers  among  a  friendly  people  is  as 

lawful  as  the  purchase  of  munitions  of  war^;'    they  would 

merely  be  subject  to  capture  like  other  contraband  articles 

on  their  way  to  the  belligerent  state.    Vattel  in  somewhat 

>  Elliot,  American  Diplomatic  Code,  i.  347 ;  Chalmera,  OolleotioiL  of  Treatiefly 

i.97. 

'  De  Martens,  Bee.  iv.  349  and  363. 

'  '  Quod  jmi8  est  in  iostramentis  belliolB,  idmn  esse  pnto  in  militibiis  apod 
amicum  populom  oomparandis.*    Qasest.  Jnr.  Pub.  lib.  i  cap.  zxii. 

In  the  usually  sensible  Derecho  Intemaoional  of  Pando  (¥mtt6n  in  1838)  is  a 
curious  instance  of  the  tendency  of  a  doctrine,  once  sanctioned  b  j  a  writer  of 
authority,  to  perpetuate  itself,  like  an  organ  which  has  become  naeless,  and 
only  remains  in  a  rudimentary  state  to  attest  an  epoch  of  lower  deTelopmeni. 
He  almost  repeats  the  words  of  Bynkershoek :  '  Los  hombres  deben  cod* 
siderarse  como  articulo  de  guerra,  en  que  es  libre  k  todas  naciones  oomerdar  de 
la  misma  manera  que  en  los  otros,  y  con  igulaes  restriociones.'  (§  dzzziz.)  Li 
the  particular  case  the  doctrine  is  too  much  out  of  harmony  with  modem 
opinion  to  do  mischief;  but  it  is  only  an  unusually  glaring  example  of  a 
common,  and — as  text  writers  are  quoted  in  international  ocmtroTcny— a 
dangerous  practice. 
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inconsistent  language  probably  intends  to  give  the  samepABTtv. 
liberty^.  But  there  are  a  few  treaties  to  the  contrary  eflEect  °°^^' "' 
between  some  of  the  most  important  powers.  England  and 
Holland  were  both  reciprocally  bound  with  France  by  the 
Treaties  of  Utrecht  to  prevent  their  subjects  from  accepting 
commissions  in  time  of  war  from  the  enemies  of  whichever 
might  be  engaged  in  hostilities ;  a  treaty  of  the  year  1670 
of  the  same  nature  was  still  in  force  between  England  and 
Denmark ;  and  in  1725  Spain  entered  into  a  like  engagement 
with  the  Empire^.  When  troops  were  wanted  they  seem  to 
have  been  generally,  if  not  always,  obtained  under  treaty; 
England  and  Holland  for  municipal  reasons  enacted  laws 
expressly  to  restrain  their  subjecte  from  eiitering  the  service 
of  foreign  states ;  and  the  neutrality  edicts  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
in  1778,  and  of  Venice  and  the  Papal  States  in  1779,  forbid 
enlistment  with  a  belligerent  under  pain  of  exile  or  imprison- 
ment^. The  old  practice  may  therefore  be  token  to  have 
fallen  into  desuetude,  and  perhaps  to  have  become  illegal. 

The  equipment  by  private  adventure  of  cruisers  to  be  em- As  to 
ployed  under  letters  of  marque  in  the  service  of  ft  belligerent  fitted  oat 
is  an  act  analogous  to  the  levy  of  a  body  of  men  in  aid  of  ^jj®'** 
his  land  force,  but  from  the  conditions  of  marine  warfare 
it  is  more  mischievous  to  his  enemy.     A  better  defined  rule 
might  therefore  be  expected  to  exist  with  regard  to  it.    Per- 
haps, on  the  whole,  this  was  the  case ;  btlt  the  dispute  be^ 
tween  England  and  France  in  1777  shows  that  it  would  bcj^^^ 
easy  to  overvalue  the  significance  of  facte  tending  to  show^*^*^ 
such  adventures  to  be  illegal  under  the  common  law  of  nations.  tmdFranoe. 

>  Drdt  des  Gens,  liv.  iii.  c.  vii.  §  no.  His  qiuilification  that  troops  may  be 
levied  in  a  nentral  state — '  k  moins  qu'elles  ne  soient  donn^  pour  envaMr  les 
^tats*— of  the  opposite  beUigerent,  and  provided  that  they  are  not  too 
numerous,  takes  away  with  one  hand  what  he  gives  with  the  other. 

'  Dnmont,  viii.  i.  548  and  578  ;  vii.  i.  136 ;  and  viii.  ii.  115. 

'  9  Geo.  II.  o.  30,  and  39  Geo.  II.  c.  17.  For  comments  on  the  intention  of 
these  acts,  see  Debates  on  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act»  Hansard,  zl.  (1819) ; 
I>e  Martens,  Bee.  iii.  47,  53,  74.  Bynkershoek  (Qai&st.  Jar.  Pub.  lib.  1.  cap. 
zadi)  says  that  in  his  day  most  states  permitted  their  subjects  to  enter  foreign 
service. 

N  n 
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PART  IV.  During  the  correspondence  between  the  two  governments 
^^^' "'  with  reference  to  the  covert  help  afforded  to  the  American 
insurgents  in  France,  M.  de  Yergennes  admitted  that  France 
was  bound  to  prevent  ships  of  war  from  being  armed  and 
manned  with  French  subjects  within  its  territory  to  cruise 
against  England.  But  in  this  instance,  and  in  all  the  con- 
troversy of  that  time  between  the  two  nations,  the  demands 
of  one  party  and  the  admissions  of  the  other  were  alike  based 
upon  obligations  under  the  Treaties  of  Utrecht  and  of  Paris. 
It  is  not  probable  that  England  in  her  frequent  Notes  and 
her  elaborate  ^M^moire  Justificatif  would  have  re&ained 
&om  supporting  the  special  obligations  of  treaties  by  the 
authority  of  general  law  had  she  thought  that  its  voice 
would  be  distinct  enough  for  her  purpose^.  Yet  she  had 
occasion  to  complain  of  acts  which  in  the  present  day  would 
seem  to  be  of  extraordinary  flagrancy.  The  Reprisal,  an 
American  privateer,  sailed  from  Nantes  to  cruise  against  the 
English.  She  returned  Uf  L'Orient,  sold  her  prizes,  and 
took  in  reinforcements  of  men.  She  then  again  cmised  in 
company  with  a  privateer  which  had  been  armed  at  Nantes, 
and  was  manned  solely  by  Frenchmen;  and  fifteen  ships 
captured  by  the  two  vessels  were  brought  into  French  ports 
and  sold. 

Keutrality  The  evidence  tending  to  show  that  general  opinion  already 
looked  upon  the  outfit  and  manning  of  cruisers  by  private 
persons  as  compromising  the  neutrality  of  a  state,  mainly 

^  De  Martens,  Oanaei  C^^bres,  iii.  15a.  The  fifteenth  article  <yf  the  Treaty 
of  Commerce  of  Utrecht  declares  that  '  il  ne  sera  pas  permis  anx  armateon 
strangers,  qui  ne  seront  pas  sajets  de  Tune  on  de  Tantre  oouronne,  et  qni 
auront  commission  de  qnelqu'autre  Prince  on  ]6tat  ennemis  de  Ton  et  de 
Tautre,  d*anner  leurs  vaisseauz  dans  les  ports  de  Fun  et  de  l*aatre  des  denz 
royaumes,  d*y  yendre  ce  qu*ils  anront  pris,  . .  .  ni  d'adheter  mfime  d^autres 
vivree  que  ceuz  qui  leur  seront  n^cessaires  pour  parvenir  an  port  le  plos 
prochain  du  Prince  dont  ils  auront  obtenu  des  commissions.'  Dmnonty  viiL  i. 
348.  The  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  were  rcTived  by  the  Treaty  of 
Paris.  The  absence  of  reference  to  the  authority  of  general  law  rather  than  to 
treaty  stipulations  is  the  more  significant  that  the  above  artide  evidently  &ils 
to  cover  the  acts  complained  of. 
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consists  in  the  neutrality  edicts  which  were  issued  shortly  part  IV. 
after  this  time  on  the  outbreak  of  actual  war  between  Eng-  °°^^'  "' 
land  and  France.  Venice,  Genoa,  Tuscany,  the  Papal  States, 
and  the  Two  Sicilies,  subjected  any  person  arming  vessels 
of  war  or  privateers  in  their  ports  to  a  fine;  and  in  1779 
the  States-General  of  the  United  Provinces  issued  a  placard 
reciting  that  it  was  suspected  that  subjects  of  the  state  had 
equipped  and  placed  on  the  sea  armed  vessels  under  a  belli- 
gerent flag^  and  declaring  such  'conduct  to  be  contrary  to 
the  law  of  nations,  and  to  the  duties  binding  on  subjects  of 
a  neutral  power^.' 

§  2ia.  Ten  years  later  De  Martens  summed  up  the  duties  Neutral 
of  neutrality  as  follows.     'It  is  necessary,'  he  says,  'for  the^n^of  the^ 
observance  of  complete  neutrality  to  abstain  from  all  partici-®^^^*®®"*^ 

.  .  .  century 

pation  in  warlike  expeditions.  •  .  .  But  can  a  power,  without  aooording 
overstepping  the  bounds  of  neutrality,  allow  its  subjects  to  Martens, 
accept  letters  of  marque  from  a  belligerent?  In  strictness, 
it  would  seem  that  it  cannot.  Treaties  of  commerce  often 
contain  an  express  promise  not  to  accord  any  such  permission.' 
He  adds  that  a  state  which  sends  succour  in  troops  or  in 
money  to  one  of  the  two  belligerents  'can  no  longer  in 
strictness  demand  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  neutral,'  although 
in  the  case  of  pre-existent  treaties  it  is  '  the  custom  to  regard 
it  as  such'.'  It  has  been  remarked  by  Kent  that  De 
Martens  attached  exaggerated  importance  to  treaties,  and 
in  this  case  it  would  seem  to  be  mainly  on  their  authority 
that  he  declares  neutrality  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  accept- 
ance by  neutrals  of  letters  of  marque.     And,  after  all,  his 

1  De  MartenB,  Bee.  iii.  2$,  and  47,  53,  6a,  74.  It  appears  however  firom  a 
recital  in  the  Treaty  of  1787  between  Bnssia  and  the  Two  Sicilies  that  subjects 
of  the  latter  power  were  forbidden  both  in  time  of  war  and  peace  to  build 
■hips  for,  or  to  seU  them  to,  foreigners ;  and  that  they  were  also  forbidden  to 
buy  them  without  express  permission.  Id.  iv.  240.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Yenetian  government  expressly  refers  to  its  wish  to  observe  'la pih  esatta  ed 
imparaale  nentralitk';  but  the  provisions  of  the  edict  go  in  several  respects 
fdrther  than  can  be  required  by  law  as  it  now  is. 

'  FrMs  du  Droit  des  Oens,  $  264,  265,  and  note  to  latter  seotion,  ed.  1788. 
Hie  hiter  editions  are  modified. 

N  n  2 
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PABT  lY .  doctrine  is  expressed  with  some  hesitation.    Both  applicaiionfl 

° L  '  of  his  general  principles  are  carefully  limited  by  the  words 

^i  la  rigueur.^  Custom  in  these  matters  was  growing;  it 
was  not  yet  established. 
I793-.  §  213.  The  United  States  had  the  merit  of  fixing  it 
polkry  of  permanently.  On  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe  in  1793,  a 
^^°^*^  newly-appointed  French  Minister,  M.  OenSt^  on  landing  at 
Charlestown,  granted  commissions  to  American  citizens  who 
fitted  out  privateers  and  manned  them  with  Americans  to 
cruise  against  English  commerce.  Immediate  complaint  was 
made  by  the  English  Minister^  who  expressed  his  'persuasion 
that  the  goremment  of  the  United  States  would  regard  the 
act  of  fitting  out  these  privateers  in  its  ports  as  an  insult 
offered  to  its  sovereignty^.'  The  view  taken  by  the  American 
government  was  in  fact  broader,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  expressed 
it  clearly  and  tersely  in  writing  to  M.  Gen^t,  'that  it  is 
the  right  of  evety  nation  to  prohibit  acts  of  sovereignty  from 
being  exercised  by  any  other  within  its  limits,  and  the  duty 
of  a  neutral  nation  to  prohibit  such  as  would  injure  one  of 
the  warring  powers;  that  the  granting  military  commissions^ 
within  the  United  States  by  any  other  authority  than  their 
own  is  an  infringement  of  their  sovereignty,  and  particularly 
so  when  granted  to  their  own  citizens  to  lead  them  to 
commit  acts  contrary  to  the  duties  they  owe  to  their  country'.' 
Somewhat  later  he  writes  to  Mr.  Morris,  American  Minister 
in  Paris,  '  that  a  neutral  nation  must  in  all  things  relating  to 
the  war  observe  an  exact  impartiality  towards  the  two  parties 
.  .  .  that  no  succour  should  be  given  to  either,  unless 
stipulated  by  treaty,  in  men,  arms,  or  anything  else  directly 
serving  for  the  war ;  that  the  right  of  raising  troops  being 
one  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  and  consequently  appertain- 
ing  exclusively  to  the  nation  itself,  no  foreign   power  or 

^  Mr.  Hammond  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  June  7,  1793. 

'  M.  Gtedt  maintained  that  to  grant  oommissionfl  and  letters  of  maiqne 
was  one  of  the  nsaal  ftmctiona  of  French  consuls  in  foreign  ports. 
'  June  5,  1793.    American  State  Piqpers,  i.  67. 
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person  can  levy  men  within  its  territory  without  its  consent ;  PART  IV. 
that  if  the  United  States  have  a  right  to  reftise  the  per-  ^^•'^' 
mission  to  arm  vessels  and  raise  men  within  their  ports  and 
territories,  they  are  bound  by  the  laws  of  neutrality  to 
exercise  that  riffht  and  to  prohibit  such  armaments  and 
enlistments  ^/^^aking  this  language  straightforwardly,  with- 
out forcing  into  it  all  the  meaning  which  a  few  phrases 
may  bear,  but  keeping  in  mind  the  £Eu$ts  which  were  before 
the  eyes  of  Mr.  Jefferson  when  he  penned  it,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  duties  which  it  acknowledges  are  the  natural 
if  not  inevitable  deductions  from  the  general  principles  stated 
bj  Bynkershoek,  Vattel,  and  De  Martens;  and  there  can 
he  as  little  doubt  that  they  had  not  before  been  frankly 
fulfilled^  To  give  effect  to  the  views  then  stated,  instructions 
were  issned  to  the  collectors  of  customs  scheduling  'rules 
concerning  sundry  particulars  which  have  been  adopted  by 
the  President  as  deductions  from  the  laws  of  neutrality 
established  and  received  among  nations.'  Under  these, 
^equipments  of  vessels  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States 
which  are  of  a  nature  solely  adapted  for  war,'  and  the 
enlistment  of  'inhabitants'  of  the  United  States^  were  for- 
bidden. On  the  other  hand,  it  was  permitted  to  furnish 
merchant  vessels  and  ships  of  war  with  equipments  of 
doubtful  nature,  as  applicable  either  to  war  or  commerce^. 
The  trial  of  Gideon  Henfield  for  cruising  in  one  of  the 
privateers  commissioned  by  Mi  GenSt  soon  proved  that  the 
existing  law  was  not  strong  enough  to  enable  the  govern- 
ment to  carry  out  neutrality  in  the  sense  in  which  they 
defined  it^.  An  Act  was  accordingly  passed  by  Congress  to 
prevent  citizens  or  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  from 
accepting  commissions  or  enlisting  in  the  service  of  a  foreign 
state^  and  to  prohibit  the  fitting  out  and  arming  of  cruisers 
intended  to  be  employed  in  the  service  of  a  foreign  belligerent, 

^  Aug.  1 6,  1793.    American  State  Papen,  i.  116. 

*  Appendix  iii.  to  Beport  of  Nentrality  Law  ComnuBsionerB,  1868. 

'  Wharton's  State  Trials,  p.  49. 
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PART  IV.  or  the  reception  of  any  increased  force  by  such  yessels  when 
^^i!L"-  armed^ 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  in  1793  oonstitates  aif 
epoch  in  the  development  of  the  usages  of  neutrality.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  intended  and  believed  to  give 
effect  to  the  obligations  then  incumbent  upon  neutrals.  But 
it  represented  by  far  the  most  advanced  existing  opinions  as 
to  what  those  obligations  were ;  and  in  some  points  it  even 
went  further  than  authoritative  international  custom  lias  up 
to  the  present  time  advanced.  In  the  main  however  it  is 
identical  with  the  standard  of  conduct  which  is  now-adopted 
by  the  community  of  nations.    - 

>  Statutes  at  Large  of  the  United  States,  ed.  by  Pet«n,  i  381. 


CHAPTER    III. 

THE   EXISTING   LAW   AFFECTING   BELLIGERENT 
AND    NEUTRAL   STATES. 

§  214.  From  the  somewhat  incoherent  practice  followed  by  part  IV. 
belligerents  and  neutrals  with  respect  to  each  other  during  ^^'  ^^^- 
the  eighteenth  century,  three  principles  disengage  themselves  General 
with  clearness.     The  neutral  state  was  bound  not  to  commit  o^^^Uw 
any  act  fevouring  one  of  two  belligerents  in  matters  aflFecting?^^®'^*™^" 
their  war,  and  it  was  in  turn  incumbent  on  belligerents  tocertaiiied 
respect  the  sovereignty  of  the  neutral.    It  was  also  recognised,  of  the 
though  less  fully,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  state  to  restrain  ^^^^^^*^ 
foreign  governments  and  private  persons  from  using  the  terri- 
tory and  resources  of  a  country  for  belligerent  purposes.     In 
these  principles  are  involved  every  obligation  under  which  a 
neutral  state  can  lie,  and  almost  every  right  the  possession 
of  which  is  important  to  it.     But  the  foregoing  sketch  has 
shown  that  they  were  not  always  observed,  and  still  more 
that  they  were   not  made  to  yield   all  the  results  which 
logically  flow  from  them.     Those  results  which  were  in  fact 
reached  were  not  entirely  consistent  with  each  other. 

During  the  present  century  expansion  of  trade  and  quick-  Their  re- 
ness  of  communication  have  given  birth  in  certain  directions  *  ^^^ 
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PART  lY.to  new  di£5ciilties  in  the  relations  of  neutrals  and  belligerents, 
CHAP.  III.  y^YiWe  at  the  same  time  the  vitality  of  some  of  the  older 
modern      customs  has  never  been  tested  in  action.     Hence  a  certain 

doctrine. 

number  of  doctrines  appear  to  survive  which  can  hardly  in 

any  true  sense  be  said  to  live;  and  on  the  other  hand,  new 
applications  of  the  old  principles  have  continually  to  be  made 
to  complex  facts,  in  dealing  with  which  there  is  no  strict 
precedent^  and  sometimes  a  very  doubtful  analogy.  The 
most  convenient  mode  therefore  of  treating  the  present 
relations  of  neutral  and  belligerent  states  will  be,  after 
clearing  away  a  few  cases  of  effete  doctrine,  to  take  the 
applications  of  the  principles  which  have  been  laid  down  in 
the  order  of  their  complexity.  In  the  principles  themselves 
there  is  never  any  difficulty;  the  only  question  to  be  an- 
swered is,  whether  or  not  they  ought  to  be  applied  to  a 
certain  state  of  facts. 
Whether  §  215.  Although,  during  the  present  century^  no  nation 
be  f^id^.  h^  given  military  assistance  to  an  ally  while  professing  to 
ed  under  maintain  neutrality,  and  although  no  government  would 
probably  now  venture  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  that  object, 
there  are  text  writers,  recent  or  of  existing  authority,  in 
whose  works  the  opinion  lingers,  that  a  treaty  made  before 
the  outbreak  of  war  justifies  the  ^fb  of  such  assistance 
^and  shelters  the  neutral  from  the  consequences  of  his  act 

According  to  Manning,  the  custom  is  <  directly  at  variance 
with  the  true  basis  of  neutrality,  but  it  has  now  been 
established  by  the  habitual  and  concurrent  practice  of  states, 
and  is  at  the  present  day  an  undisputed  principle  of  the 
European  law  of  nations.'  Kent  and  Wheaton  are  equally 
positive  as  to  the  law  and  more  blind  as  to  the  moral 
aspect  of  the  case;  and  the  doctrine  is  reasserted  in  the 
more  modern  work  of  M.  Bluntschli^. 

It  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  authority  of  these  writers, 
but  they  cite  no  later  precedent  than  that  of  the  Danish  loan 

^  Mftnning,  p.  225 ;  Kent,  Comm.  lect.  vi ;  Wheaton,  Elem.  pt.  iv.  diap.  in. 
J  5;  BluntBchli,  §759. 
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of  troops  to  Russia  in  1788;  it  is  even  doubtful  whether  PART  iv. 

the  facts  of  that  case  are  not  more  against  than  in  favour  of     L 

the  conclusion  which  they  are  brought  to  establish ;  and  no 
nation  is  now  bound  by  any  like  obligation.  The  usage 
is  not  therefore  upheld  by  continuing  practice,  and  it  is 
not  in  conformity  with  legal  principle,  by  which,  or  by 
practice,  it  could  alone  be  rendered  authoritative.  It  is 
granted  that  the  acts  contemplated  would,  apart  from  prior 
agreement,  be  a  violation  of  neutrality  as  now  understood, 
and  it  is  unnecessary  to  argue  that  a  prior  agreement  in 
no  way  affects  the  character  of  acts  with  reference  to  a  non- 
consentiug  third  party  ^. 

§  216.  It  is  usually  said  that  a  loan  of  money  to  one  of  Whether 
the  belligerent  parties  is  a  violation  of  neutrality  *.     That  it  ^^^^nX 
is  so,  if  made  or  guaranteed  by  the  neutral  state,  is  abundantly  i^^'^duals 
evident.    But  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  modern  writers  missible. 
repudiate  analogy  and  custom  by  condemning  the  negotiation 
of  a  loan  by  neutral  subjects  under  ordinaiy  mercantile  con- 
ditions.    M.   Bluntschli  says  that  the  neutral  state  must 
abstain  from  making  loans  for  purposes  of  war,  and  adds  that 
the  rule  is  equally  applicable  to  loans  negotiated  by  private 
persons.     Sir  B.  Phillimore  uses  language  not  easily  to  be 
reconciled   with  his  emphatic  assertions  of  the  right  of  a 
neutral  subject  to  trade.     Calvo,  while  agreeing  that  loans 
during  war  are  illicit,  will  not  admit  that  the  neutral  govern- 
ment is  able  so  to  control  the  acts  of  individuals  in  such 


^  The  above  view  is  taken  by  FhiUiniore,  yoL  iii.  §  cxxxviii ;  Calvo,  $  3323 ; 
andHefiler,  $  117. 

*  Formerly  neutrals  seem  occasionally  to  have  acted  under  the  impression 
that  it  is  so,  and  the  language  of  modem  books  may  be  founded  upon  the 
unnecessary  reeponaibilities  which  some  states  may  have  assumed.  In  1795 
<le  oomit^  de  salut  public,  croyant  que  la  paix  oonclue  avec  TEspagne  lui 
donnerait  plus  de  cr^t  Ik  T^tranger,  imagina  de  oontracter  un  emprunt  pour 
mettre  Tarmde  d*Italie  en  ^tat  de  reprendre  ToffenBiye,  et  le  ministre  Villars 
fat  autoris^  k  ouYrir  des  n^gociations  dans  Gdnes  2^  ce  sujet.  Un  mois  s*^ula 
dans  Tattente  des  premiers  yersements ;  enfin  le  S^nat>  se  retranchant  derribre 
sa  neutrality,  refusa  formellement  son  autorisation.'  Koch,  Mdm.  de  Massena, 
i.  220. 
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PART  IV.  matters  as  to  be  held  responsible  for  their  oonseqnences  ^. 

L  '  But  outside  the  boards  of  works  on  International  Law  a 

healthier  rule  is  unquestioned.  A  modem  belligerent  no 
more  dreams  of  complaining  because  the  markets  of  a  neutral 
nation  are  open  to  his  enemy  for  the  purchase  of  money,  than 
because  they  are  open  for  the  purchase  of  cotton.  The  reason 
is  obvious.  Money  is  in  theory  and  in  fact  an  article  of 
commerce  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  To  throw  upon 
neutral  governments  the  obligation  of  controlling  dealings 
in  it  taking  place  within  their  territories  would  be  to  set  up 
a  solitary  exception  to  the  fundamental  rule  that  states  are 
not  responsible  for  the  commercial  acts  of  their  subjects. 
And  not  only  would  the  existence  of  such  an  exception  be 
unwarranted  by  anything  peculiar  in  the  nature  of  money, 
which  is  certainly  not  more  noxious  than  munitions  of  war, 
but  it  would  burden  states  with  a  responsibility  which  they 
would  be  wholly  unable  to  meet.  Money  is  a  merchandise 
the  transmission  of  which  would  elude  all  supervision.  Loans 
need  not  be  handed  over  in  specie ;  it  is  possible  that  payment 
might  be  made  in  bills  not  one  of  which  might  enter  the 
neutral  country  in  which  the  contract  is  made ;  and  if  it  were 
attempted  to  stop  the  practice  by  penalties^  nothing  would  be 
more  easy  than  for  the  real  lenders  to  conceal  themselves 
behind  names  borrowed  in  the  country  of  the  belligerent 
debtor.  The  true  law  on  the  subject  was  laid  down  by 
Mr.  Webster  in  1842  with  a  decision,  and  in  language, 
which  indicate  how  clear  and  invariable  the  practice  of 
^  nations  is.  'As  to  advances  and  loans,'  he  says,  'made  by 
individuals  to  the  government  of  Texas  or  its  citizens,  the 
Mexican  government  hardly  needs  to  be  informed  that  there 
is  nothing  unlawful  in  this,  so  long  as  Texas  is  at  peace  with 

*  BluntBohli  (§  768),  PMllimore  (iii.  §  dvii),  Calvo  (§  2331).  WHieatoii, 
Manning,  Be  Martens,  Kltlber,  Hefiter  and  Twiss  make  no  mention  of  loans, 
whether  by  the  sovereign  or  by  subjects.  Kent  merely  says  that  'a  loan  of 
money  to  one  of  the  belligerent  parties  is  considered  to  be  a  Tiolation  of 
neutrality;*  but  it  does  not  appear  whether  this  language  is  intended  to 
include  private  as  well  as  public  loans. 
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the  United   States,  and   that  these  are  things  which   noPABTlv. 

government  undertakes  to  restrain^/  ohap^ii. 

§  217.  The  general  principle  that  a  mercantile  act  is  not  a  Whether 

violation  of  a  state  neutrality,  is  pressed  too  far  when  it  is  articles  of 

made  to  cover  the  sale  of  munitions  or  vessels  of  war  by  a^"^® 

^      oBe  by  a 

state.  Trade  is  not  one  of  the  common  functions  of  a  govern-  neutral 
ment;  and  an  extraordinary  motive  must  be  supposed  tomisBible. 
stimulate  an  extraordinary  act.  The  nation  is  exceptionally 
unfortunate  which  is  forced  to  get  rid  of  surplus  stores  pre- 
cisely at  the  moment  when  their  purchase  is  useful  to  a 
belligerent.  In  the  year  1825,  the  Swedish  government, 
wishing  to  reduce  its  navy,  oflfered  six  frigates  for  sale  to 
the  government  of  Spain.  The  latter  refused  to  buy,  and 
three  of  them  were  then  sold  to  an  English  mercantile  firm, 
who,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  were  probably  acting  on 
behalf  of  Mexico,  then  in  revolt  against  the  mother  country. 
In  any  case  it  became  known  before  the  vessels  were  handed 
over  that  a  further  sale  had  been  or  was  about  to  be  effected 
to  the  recognised  Mexican  agent  in  England;  and  the 
Swedish  government,  listening  to  the  warmly  expressed  com- 
plaints of  Spain,  rescinded  the  contract  at  some  monetary  loss 
to  itself,  notwithstanding  that  the  ships  had  been  sold  in 
ignorance  of  their  ultimate  destination^.  Daring  the  war 
between  France  and  Prussia,  the  government  of  the  United 
States  seems  to  have  taken  an  opposite  view  of  its  duty  ^ ; 

'  Mr.  Webster  to  Mr.  Thompflon,  Executiye  DocmnentB,  a  7th  Congrefls, 
1841-a.  The  dictam  of  Lord  Wynford  in  De  Wtitz  v.  Hendricks,  on  which 
Sir  R.  Phillimore  relies  as  ezponnding  the  view  of  the  English  courts,  merely 
ezpiresseB  his  opinion  that  it  is  *  oontrary  to  the  law  of  nations  for  persons 
redding  in  this  country  to  enter  into  engagements  by  way  of  loan  for  the  pur- 
pote  0/  supporting  subjects  of  a  foreign  state  in  arms  against  a  goyemment  in 
alliance  with  onr  own.'  iz  Moore,  586.  During  the  Franoo-Crerman  war  both 
the  French  Morgan  Loan  and  part  of  the  North  German  Confederation  Loan 
were  issued  in  England. 

'  De  Martens,  Causes  C^.  y.  229. 

'  A  series  of  public  sales  of  surplus  guns,  rifles,  and  other  arms  took  place  at 
New  York.  Large  quantities  were  bought  by  French  agents,  were  taken 
on  board  French  ships  direct  from  the  arsenal  at  Governor's  Island,  and 
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PAET IV.  but  there  can  be  no  question  that  Sweden,  in  yielding,  chose 

CHAP,  ni.  ^j^^  better  part.     The  vendor  of  munitions  of  war  in  large 

quantities  during  the  existence  of  hostilities  knows  perfectly 

well  that  the  purchaser  must  intend  them  for  the  use  of  one 

of  the  belligerents,  and  a  neutral  government  is  too  strictly 

bound  to  hold  aloof  from  the  quarrel  to  be  allowed  to  seek 

safety  in   the  quibble  that  the  precise  destination  of  the 

articles  bought  has  not  been  disclosed. 

Limits  of        §  21 8.  The  principle  that  it  is  incumbent  on  the  neutral 

to  proMt)it  sovereign  to  prohibit  the  levy  of  bodies  of  men  within  his 

the  levy  of  dominions  for  the  service  of  a  belligerent^  which  was  gradually 

men  with-  i      •  i        •    i 

in  nentral  becoming  authontative  during  the  eighteenth  century,  is  now 

^"^  ^^'  fully  recognised  as  the  foundation  of  a  duty.  And  its  appli- 
cation extends  to  isolated  instances  when  the  circumstances 
are  such  as  to  lead  to  serious  harm  being  done  to  a  friendly 
nation.  The  acceptance  of  letters  of  marque  by  neutral  sub- 
jects from  a  belligerent  is  now  prohibited  by  international 
common  law,  and  is  always  forbidden  by  the  neutral  sove* 
reign  \  although  from  several  points  of  view  the  act  is  un- 
objectionable. An  individual  may  abandon  his  country  and 
take  service  with  a  foreign  state;  the  foreign  state  is  free 
to  accept  his  services.  Sut  in  accepting  a  letter  of  marque 
he  does  not  cut  himself  off  from  his  own  state.  It  is  able  to 
lay  hands  on  him ;  and  that  ability  is  enough  to  fix  it  with 
responsibility. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  state  is  not  expected  to  take  pre- 
cautions against  the  commission  of  microscopic  injuries'.  The 
true  limits  of  neutral  care  as  regards  individuals  were  indicated 

were  paid  for  tbrough  the  French  oonstiL  Mr.  Thornton  to  Lord  GranTilIe, 
1863;  State  Papers,  IzxL.  loa.  On  the  general  question  comp.  OrtoIaB, 
ii.  182. 

^  E.g.  see  Proclamations  of  Neutrality  issued  by  Aastria,  France,  Italy, 
Spain,  and  the  Netherlands,  Append,  iv.  to  Report  of  Neutrality  Law  Com- 
missioners, 1868;  and  the  Spanish  Proclamation  of  1870,  D'Angeberg,  No. 
354.  Formerly  treaties  with  respect  to  letters  of  marque  were  Tery  oommoo, 
for  the  last  forty  years  it  has  only  been  thought  necessary  to  make  them  with 
South  American  States. 

'  Oalvo,  §  1321 ;  Hefftor,  §  145. 
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in  the  Proclamations  of  Neutrality  issued  by  England  in  1861  PART  iv. 

•  OHAP   III> 

and  1870.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  American  Civil  War  it  was  ' 
thought  possible  that  large  numbers  of  English  subjects 
might  engage  in  it^  and  an  express  prohibition  of  such 
service  was  therefore  inserted  m  the  Proclamation.  In  that 
issued  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  between  France  and 
Germany  the  prohibition  was  omitted,  it  not  being  likely 
that  any  sufficient  number  to  justify  government  action 
would  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  either  army^.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  a  few  English  served  as  officers  in  both  the  Oerman 
and  French  armies,  without  the  neutrality  of  Oreat  Britain 
being  in  any  way  supposed  to  be  compromised. 

It  is  scarcely  an  exception  from  the  general  prohibition  to 
make  levies  in  a  neutral  state  that  a  belligerent  ship  entering 
a  neutral  port  with  a  crew  reduced  from  whatever  cause  to  a 
number  less  than  that  necessary  to  her  safe  navigation  may  ' 
take  on  board  a  sufficient  number  of  men  to  enable  her  to 
reach  a  port  of  her  own  country.  In  doing  this,  and  no 
more^  she  does  not  become  capable  of  being  used  as  an  engine 
of  war^  and  consequently  does  nothing  which  the  neutral 
state  is  bound  to  prevent  as  inconsistent  with  its  neutrality. 
The  matter  of  course  stands  otherwise  if  the  limits  of  bare 
necessity  are  passed. 

§  219.  During  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  an  undisputed  Whether 
doctrine  that  a  neutral  state  might  grant  a  passage  through  state  may 


t  a 


mt 


its  territory  to  a  belligerent  army^  and  that  the  concession 
formed  no  ground  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  other  belli-  force  to 
gerent.     The  earlier  writers  of  this  century^  and  Sir  R.  Philli-  through  its 
more  more  lately,  preserve  this  view,  only  so  far  modifying  it       ^' 
as  to  insist  with  greater  strength  that  the  privilege,  if  accorded, 
shall  be  offered  impartially  to  both  belligerents^.     But  the 

'  Hansard,  3rd  Series,  yoI.  cciii.  1098. 

*  De  Martens,  Pr^is,  §  310 ;  Kent,  lect.  tI  ;  Klfiber,  §  284 ;  Manning, 
p.  345;  Wheaton,  Elem.  pt.  iv.  0.  iii.  §  8;  Phillimore,  iii.  §  diii.  Pando 
(§  czci)  follows  Yattel  in  saying  that  in  cases  of  eitreme  necessity  the 
belligerent  noay  effect  his  passage  even  against  the  will  of  the  neutral. 
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PART IV. most  recent  authors  assert  a  contrary  opinion^;  no  direct 
'  '  attempt  has  been  made  since  1815  to  take  advantage  of  the 
asserted  right;  and  the  permission  granted  to  the  allies  in 
that  year  to  cross  Switzerland  in  order  to  invade  France 
was  extorted  from  the  Federal  Council  under  circumstances 
which  would  in  any  case  rob  the  precedent  of  authority*. 
The  same  country  in  1870  denied  a  passage  to  bodies  of 
Alsatians,  enlisted  for  the  French  army,  but  travelling  with- 
out arms  or  uniforms^  ;  and  there  can  be  no  question  that 
existing  opinion  would  imperatively  forbid  any  renewed  laxity 
of  conduct  in  this  respect  on  the  part  of  neutral  countries. 
Passage  for  the  sole  and  obvious  purpose  of  attack  is  clearly 
forbidden.  The  g^rant  of  permission  is  an  act  done  by  the 
state  with  the  express  object  of  furthering  a  warlike  end,  and 
is  in  its  nature  an  interference  in  the  war.  It  is  therefore 
a  non-neutral  act ;  and  the  only  excuse  which  can  be  accepted 
for  its  performance  would  be  the  impossible  one  that  it  is 
equally  advantageous  toj  and  desired  by^  both  belligerents  at 
once. 

A  broad  distinction  is  however  to  be  drawn  between  a 
grant  of  passage  for  a  specific  purpose  in  time  of  war,  and  a 
grant  of  passage  made  in  time  of  peace  to  enable  a  state 
to  reach  an  outlying  portion  of  its  territory,  or  to  enable  it  to 
reach  its  possession  with  more  ease  than  would  otherwise  be 
practicable.  In  the  former  case  the  grant,  as  has  been  seen^ 
is  essentially  un-neutral ;  in  the  latter  it  is  essentially  colour- 
less when  made ;  and  if  by  the  occurrence  of  a  war  which 
happens  to  touch  the  outlying  territory  its  effect-s  become 
injurious  to  one  of  the  two  belligerents,  the  result  is  an 
accidental  and  possibly  an  unforeseen  one.  It  is  difficult  to 
separate  the  harmless  use  of  the  neutral  territory  for  mere 
garrison  purposes  from  its  use  for  belligerent  purposes ;  and  if 
the  former  use  has  been  habitual,  and  especially  if  it  has  been 

*  He£Rjer,  §  147;  Bluntochli,  $  770;  Calvo,  §  2345;  Negrin,  p.  173. 
'  Wheaton,  Mem.  pi.  iv.  chap.  iii.  §  4. 

*  Bluntflohli,  §  770. 
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secured  by  treaty,  it  probably  coald  not  be  fairly  held  that  the  PART  IV. 

CHAP   III 

neutral  state  is  guilty  of  un-nentral  conduct  in  allowing  the     L 

passage  of  troops  during  war.  Its  behaviour  would  however 
require  to  be  judged  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case ;  a  hard 
and  fitft  line  could  scarcely  be  drawn  ;  and  while  a  rigid  limit- 
ation of  the  force  permitted  to  pass  to  the  amount  of  the 
ordinary  reliefs  might  be  the  equivalent  of  handing  over  the 
detached  territory  to  the  enemy,  the  grant  of  passage  to 
greatly  more  than  the  usual  niunbers  might  be  as  definitely 
nn-neutral  an  act  as  a  grant  made  solely  for  the  purposes  of 
the  war. 

With  the  passage  of  troops  in  an  organised  condition  across  Analogous 
neutral  territory^  and  as  illustrating  the  advantages  which  neutral 
a  belligerent  might  reap  from  such  passage,  may  be  men-*®™*^'^' 
tioned  an  ingenious  attempt  which  was  made  by  Germany 
in  1870  to  use  Belgian  territory,  under  a  plea  of  humanity, 
to  £M^ilitate  the  operations  of  war.  After  the  battle  of  Sedan, 
the  victorious  army  was  embarrassed  by  masses  of  wounded, 
whom  it  was  difficult  to  move  into  Germany  by  the  routes 
which  were  open,  and  whose  support  in  France  in  part 
diverted  the  commissariat  from  its  normal  function  of  feeding 
the  active  army.  The  German  government  therefore  applied 
to  Belgium  for  leave  to  transport  the  wounded  across  that 
country  by  railway.  In  consequence  of  the  strong  protest 
of  France,  Belgium  after  consultation  with  the  English 
government,  rejected  the  application.  It  is  indeed  difficult 
to  see,  apart  firom  the  grant  of  direct  aid  or  of  permission 
to  move  a  corps  d'arm^e  from  the  Rhine  Provinces  into 
France,  in  what  way  Belgium  could  have  more  distinctly 
abandoned  her  neutrality  than  by  relieving  the  railway  from 
Nancy  to  the  frontier  from  encumbrances,  by  enabling  the 
Germans  to  devote  their  transport  solely  to  warlike  uses, 
and  by  freeing  the  commissariat  from  the  burden  of  several 
thousand  men  lodged  in  a  place  of  difficult  access. 

§  zao.  It  has  been  already  seen  that  the  commission  of  Hoetilities 
hostilities  within  neutral  territory  was  the  earliest  subject 
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PART  rv.  of  legal  restraint.     Their  prohibition  was  so  necessary  a  con- 

CHAPa   TTT 

— L  '  sequence  of  the  doctrine  of  sovereignty,  and  is  so  undisputed 
»e^l  ^  maxim  of  law,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  recur  to  the 
^xfTiiioTy,  subject  were  it  not  that  aberrations  in  practice  have  been  more 
common  than  in  any  other  matter  connected  with  neutrality 
in  which  the  rule  is  so  clear.  In  1793  ^^®  French  frigate 
Modeste  was  captured  in  the  harbour  of  Genoa  by  two  English 
men  of  war ;  and  it  was  neither  restored  nor  was  any  apology 
made  for  the  violation  of  Genoese  neutrality^.  Bat  in  the  same 
year  the  American  government  acted  upon  this  law  by  causing 
the  restoration  of  the  ship  Grange,  seized  in  Delaware  Bay; 
and  the  English  Courts  gave  effect  to  it  by  voiding  a  capture 
which  took  place  within  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi'. 
The  principle  upon  which  the  closely  allied  act  of  issuing 
from  neutral  ground  for  an  immediately  hostile  end  is  inter- 
dicted was  laid  down  by  Lord  Stowell  in  a  case  in  which 
an  English  frigate  lying  within  Prussian  waters  sent  oat 
its  boats  to  make  captures  among  vessels  anchored  in  the 
neighbouring  roads  at  the  entrance  of  the  DoUart. 
XJ86  of  §  221.  Much  the  larger  number  of  cases  in  which  the  con- 

tenitory    ^^^^  ^^  ^  neutral  forms  the  subject  of  complaint  is  when  a 
by  a  belli-  belligerent  uses  the  safety  of  neutral  territory  to  prepare 
a  base  of    the  means  of  ultimate  hostility  against  his  enemy,  as  by 
'  fitting  out  expeditions  in  it  against  a  distant  objectiye  point, 
or  by  rendering  it  a  general  base  of  operations.     In  many 
such  cases  the  limits  of  permissible  action  on  the  part  of  the 
belligerent,  and  of  permissible  indifference  on  the  part  of  the 
neutral,  have  not  yet  been  settled.     Generally  the  neutral 
sovereignty  is  only  violated  constructively.     The  acts  done 
by  the  offending  belligerent  do  not  involve  force,  and  need 
not  entail  any  interference  with  the  supreme  righta  of  the 

^  Botta,  Stoiia  d^Italia^  i.  161  and  19a.  See  also  the  case  already  mentiooed 
of  the  Swedish  vessels  seised  at  Oster  Ris^r  (p.  81) ;  that  of  the  General 
Armstrong  in  18 14  (p.  583) ;  and  that  of  the  Florida^  ct^tnred  in  Bahia  Bay 
by  the  Wachnsett  in  1864  (p.  579). 

'  Mr.  Jefferson's  letter  to  M.  Temant,  Am.  State  Papers,  i.  77 ;  The  Amia» 
y  Bobinson's  Admiralty  Beports,  573. 
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state  in  which  they  are  performed.     They  may  be,  and  often  PAKT  iv. 
are,  innocent  as  regards  the  neutral  except  in  so  far  as  they         '     * 
endanger  the  quiescence  of  his  attitude  towards  the  injured 
belligerent;    and  their  true  quality  may  be,  and  often  is, 
perceptible  only  by  their  results. 

At  the  root  of  this  class  of  cases  lies  the  principle  that  a 
neutral  state  cannot  allow  its  territory  to  become  a  scene  of 
hostile  operations  to  the  disadvantage  of  one  of  two  belli* 
gerents.  The  extension  of  this  principle  to  acts  of  hostility 
taking  their  commencement  in  neutral  g^und  and  leading 
to  immediate  violence,  which  was  made  by  Lord  Stowell,  is 
equally  applicable  to  acts  the  completion  of  which  is  more 
remote  in  point  of  time  or  place,  but  which  have  been  as 
fdlly  prepared  within  the  neutral  territory.  All  such  acts 
must  be  offences  against  the  neutral  on  the  part  of  the  belli- 
gerent performing  them ;  and  if  knowingly  permitted  by  the 
neatral  they  are  offences  en  his  part  against  the  belligerent 
for  whose  injury  they  ai<e  intended.  Ordinarily  their  identi- 
fication presents  little  difficulty.  There  could  be  no  question 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  filibustering  expeditions  from  the 
United  States,  of  those  which  fSed  the  Cretan  insurrection,  or 
of  the  Fenian  incursions  into  Canada ;  and  there  can  be  as 
little  question  that  the  conduct  of  the  Greek  and  American 
governments  presented  examples  of  grave  deviations  from  the 
spirit  of  the  rule  of  neutrality  and  from  the  letter  of  that 
which  guides  nations  in  time  of  general  peace.  In  cases  of 
this  kind  the  neutral  country  is  brought  under  the  common 
military  definition  of  a  base  of  operations;  it  becomes  the 
territory  *from  which  an  army'  or  a  naval  force  *  draws  its  re* 
Boarces  and  reinforcements^  that  from  which  it  sets  forth  on  an 
offensive  expedition,  and  in  which  it  finds  a  refuge  at  need^.' 

Bat  there  are  some  cases  in  which  the  question  whether  a  Special 
neutral  territory  is  so  converted  by  a  belligerent  into  a  base^j^j^"* 
of  operations  as  to  affect  the  neutral  state  with  responsibility  <^^^^" 

^  Jomini,  Fr^dfl  de  TArt  de  la  Guerre,  i'*  partie,  chap,  ill,  art.  i8, 
O  0 
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PABT  rv.  is  not  80  readily  answered.  An  argument  placed  before  the 
CHAP.  lUi  fJTyJ^J^^  ^f  Arbitration  at  Geneva  on  behalf  of  the  Uaited 
™*y™*^®  States,  though  empty  in  the  particular  case  to  which  it  was 
portB  their  applied^  suggests  that  the  essential  elements  of  the  definition 
opmtionfl.  ^f  ^  ''>*^8e  possess  a  wider  scope  than  is  usually  given  to  them. 
In  1865  the  Shenandoah,  a  Confederate  cruiser,  entered  Mel« 
bourne  in  need  of  repairs,  provisions,  and  coal,  and  with  a 
crew  insufficient  for  purposes  of  war.  She  was  refitted 
and  provisioned,  and  obtained  a  supply  of  coal,  which  seems 
to  have  enabled  her  to  commit  depredations  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cape  Horn  on  whalers  belonging  to  the  United 
States ;  her  crew  having  been  surreptitiously  recruited  at  the 
moment  of  her  departure  from  Port  Phillip.  It  was  ui^ged  on 
the  part  of  the  government  of  that  country  that '  the  main 
operation  of  the  naval  warfare '  of  the  Shenandoah  having 
been  accomplished  by  means  of  the  coaling  '  and  other  refit- 
ment,' Melbourne  had  been  converted  into  her  base  of  opera- 
tions. The  argument  was  unsound  because  continued  use  is 
above  all  things  the  crucial  test  of  a  base,  both  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  and  as  fixing  a  neutral  with  responsibility  for  acts  in 
themselves  innocent  or  ambiguous.  A  neutral  has  no  right 
to  infer  evil  intent  from  a  single  innocent  act  performed  by 
a  belligerent  armed  force ;  but  if  he  finds  that  it  is  repeated 
several  times,  and  that  it  has  always  prepared  the  way  for 
warlike  operations,  he  may  &irly  be  expected  to  assume  that 
a  like  consequence  is  intended  in  all  cases  to  follow,  and  he 
ought  therefore  to  prevent  its  being  done  within  his  territoiy. 
If  a  belligerent  vessel,  belonging  to  a  nation  having  no 
colonies,  carries  on  hostilities  in  the  Pacific  by  provisioning 
in  a  neutral  port,  and  by  returning  again  and  again  to  it,  or 
to  other  similar  ports,  without  ever  revisiting  her  own,  the 
neutral  country  practically  becomes  the  seat  of  magazines  of 
stores,  which  though  not  warlike  are  necessary  to  the  pro- 
longation of  the  hostilities  waged  by  the  vessel.  She  obtains 
as  solid  an  advantage  as  Russia  in  a  war  with  France  would 
derive  from  being  allowed  to  march  her  troops  across  Ger- 
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many.     She  is  enabled  to  reach  her  enemy  at  a  spot  which  PABT IV. 

wonld  otherwise  be  unattainable.  L 

That  neatral  states  are  not  at  present  affected  by  liability 
for  acts  done  by  a  belligerent  to  a  Airther  point  than  that 
aboTe  indicated,  there  can  be  no  question;  bat  it  is  im- 
probable that  the  law  will  remain  in  its  present  state.  The 
actual  law  of  nations  places  no  i^estriction  whaterer  upon  the 
purchase  of  provisions  or  of  coals  by  a  belligerent  in  nentral 
ports.  But  during  the  American  Civil  War  ships  of  war 
were  only  permitted  to  be  furnished  with  so  much  coal  in 
English  ports  as  might  be  sufficient  to  take  them  to  the 
nearest  port  of  their  own  country,  and  were  not  allowed  to 
receive  a  second  supply  in  the  same  or  any  other  port,  without 
special  permission,  until  after  the  expiration  of  three  months 
from  the  date  of  receiving  such  coal.  The  regulations  of  the 
United  States  in  1870  were  similar;  no  second  supply  being 
permitted  for  three  months  unless  the  vessel  requesting  it  had 
pot  into  a  European  port  in  the  interval^.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  usage  will  move  in  this  direction;  and  there  can 
be  as  little  doubt  that  it  will  rightly  so  move.  When  vessels 
were  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  it  was  not  possible  to  measure 
with  accuracy  the  supplies  which  might  be  furnished  to  them, 
and  as  blockades  were  seldom  continuously  effective,  and  the 
nations  which  carried  on  distant  naval  operations  were  all 
provided  with  colonies,  questions  could  hardly  spring  from  the 
use  of  foreign  possessions  as  a  source  of  supplies.  Under  the 
altered  conditions  of  war&re  matters  are  changed.  When 
supplies  can  be  meted  out  in  accordance  with  the  necessities 
of  the  case,  to  permit  more  to  be  obtained  than  can,  in  a 
reasonably  liberal  sense  of  the  word,  be  called  necessary  for 
reaching  a  place  of  safety,  is  to  provide  the  belligerent  with 
means  of  aggressive  action ;  and  consequently  to  violate  the 
essential  principles  of  neutrality. 

^  Ettrl  BoflseU  to  the  Lords  Commissionen  of  the  Admiralty,  Jan.  31,  i86a. 
State  Papers,  1871,  Izzi.  167.  Among  late  writers,  Ortolan  (ii.  286),  Blunt- 
idOi  (I  773),  and  HeflTber  (|  149)  simply  register  the  existing  rale.  Cairo 
(S  3371)  ezpresses  his  approval  of  the  ihiglish  regulations. 

O  0  2t 
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PART  IV.  §  222.  In  the  case  of  an  expedition  being  organised  in  and 
cHAP^n.  gij^j^jjjg  fpQjjj  neutral  ground,  a  violation  of  neutrality  may 
What  con-  take  place  without  the  men  of  whom  it  is  composed  being 

stitnteB  an  *  » 

expedition,  armed  at  the  moment  of  leaving.  In  1828,  a  body  of  troops 
in  the  service  of  Dona  Maria^  who  had  been  driven  out  of 
Portugal,  took  reftige  in  England.  They  remained  for  some 
time  an  organised  body  under  military  officers.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  1829  they  embarked  in  four  vessels,  nominally 
for  Brazil,  but  in  fact  for  Terceira,  an  island  belonging  to 
Portugal.  In  order  to  avoid  the  arrest  of  the  expedition  in 
England,  the  arms  intended  for  it  had  been  sent  as  mer- 
chandise from  a  port  other  than  that  from  which  the  men 
started.  The  English  government  considered  that  as  the 
men  were  soldiers,  although  unarmed,  they  constituted  a 
true  expedition,  and  a  small  squadron  was  placed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Teroeira  to  prevent  a  landing  from  being 
effected.  The  vessels  were  stopped  within  Portuguese  waters, 
and  were  escorted  back  to  Europe^.  The  British  government 
interfered  so  thoroughly  at  the  wrong  time  and  in  the  wrong 
manner,  that  in  curing  a  breach  of  its  own  neutrality  it  was 
drawn  into  violating  the  neutrality  of  Portugal^  But  on  the 
main  point,  as  to  the  character  of  the  expedition,  it  was  no 
less  distinctly  right  than  in  its  methods  it  was  wrong. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  uncombined  elements  of  an  expe- 
dition may  leave  a  neutral  state  in  company  with  one  another, 
provided  they  are  incapable  of  proximate  combination  into 
an  organised  whole.  In  1870^  during  the  Franco-Grerman 
war,  nearly  1200  Frenchmen  embarked  at  New  York  in  two 
French  ships,  the  Lafayette  and  the  Ville  de  Paris,  for  the 
purpose  of  joining  the  armies  of  their  nation  at  home.  They 
were  not  officered  or  in  any  way  organised ;  but  the  vessels 
were  laden  with  96,000  rifles  and  11,000,000  cartridges.  Mr. 
Fish  was  of  opinion  that  the  ships  could  not  be  looked  upon 
as  intended  to  be  used  for  hostile  purposes  against  Germany; 

*  Hansard,  N.  S.  zziii.  738-81,  and  xziv,  136-214;  Bulw^^s  Life  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  i.  301-a. 
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the  men  not  being  in  an  efficient  state,  and  the  arms  and  PART  TV. 

ammunition  being  in  themselves  subjects  of  legitimate  com-     L. 

merce^  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  view  taken  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States  was  correct.  It  was  im- 
possible for  the  men  and  arms  to  be  so  combined  on  board 
ship,  or  soon  after  their  arrival  in  France,  as  to  be  capable 
of  offensive  use. 

§  223.  It  has  been  proposed  to  stretch  the  liability  of  a  Ezpedi- 
neutral  sovereign  so  as  to  make  him  responsible  for  the  ^ined  out- 
ultimate  effect  of  two  independent  acts  done   within  ^^^s^Jritor^ 
jurisdiction,   each  in  itself  innocent,  but  intended  by  the  from 
persons  doing  them  to  form  part  of  a  combination  having  iBsning 
for  its   object   the  fitting  out  of  a  warlike  expedition  at^J?^^^ 
some  point  outside  the  neutral  state*    The  argument  upon 
which  this  proposal  rests  has  been  shortly  stated  as  follows : 
'The  intent  covers  all  eases,  and  furnishes  the  test.     It  must 
be  immaterial  where  the  combination  is  to  take  place,  whether 
here  or  elsewhere,  if  the  acts  done  in  our  territory — whether 
acts  of  building,  fitting,  arming,  or  of  procuring  materials  for 
those  acts — be  done  as  part  of  a  plan  by  which  a  vessel  is  to  be 
sent  out  with  intent  that  she  shall  be  employed  to  cruise^.' 

In  accordance  with  this  view,  it  was  contended  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  before  the  Tribunal  of  Arbitration  at 
Geneva  that  the  Alabama  and  Georgia,  two  vessels  in  the 
Confederate  service,  were  in  effect  'armed  within  British 
jurisdiction.'  The  Alabama  left  Liverpool  wholly  unarmed 
on  July  29,  1862,  and  received  her  guns  and  ammunition 
at  Terceira,  partly  from  a  vessel  which  cleared  a  fortnight 
later  firom  Liverpool  for  Nassau  in  the  Bahamas,  and  partly 
from  another  vessel  which  started  from  London  with  a  clear- 
ance for  Demerara.  In  like  manner  the  Georgia  cleared  from 
Glasgow  for  China,  and  received  her  armament  off  the  French 
coast  from  a  vessel  which  sailed  from  Newhaven  in  Sussex. 

'  Mr.  Thomtoii  to  Lord  GranviUe,  Aug.  26,  1870;  State  Papers,  1871, 
IxzLiaS. 
>  Dana,  KoieB  to  Wbeaton,  Elem.  No.  215. 
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PABTIV.     The  intent  of  acts,  innocent  separatelj,  bnt  rendered  bj 

L  *  this  theory  culpable  when  combined^  can  only  by  their  nstore 

be  proved  when  the  persons  guilty  of  them  are  no  longer 
within  neutral  jurisdiction.  They  cannot  therefore  be  pre- 
vented by  the  state  which  is  saddled  with  responsibility  for 
them;  and  this  responsibility  must  mean  either  that  the 
neutral  state  will  be  held  answerable  in  its  own  body  for 
injury  suffered  by  the  belligerent,  in  which  case  it  will  make 
amends  for  acts  over  which  it  has  had  no  control,  or  else  that 
it  is  bound  to  exact  reparation  from  the  offending  belligerent, 
at  the  inevitable  risk  of  war. 

If  this  doctrine  were  a  logical  consequence  of  the  accepted 
principles  of  international  law  it  might  be  a  question  whether 
it  would  not  be  wise  to  refuse  operation  to  it  on  the  ground 
of  undue  oppressiveness  to  the  neutral.  But  no  such  diffi* 
culty  arises;  for,  as  responsibility  is  the  correlative  of  power, 
if  a  nation  is  to  be  responsible  for  innocent  acts  which  become 
noxious  by  combination  in  a  place  outside  its  boundaries, 
it  must  be  enabled  to  follow  their  authors  to  the  place  where 
the  character  of  the  acts  becomes  evident,  and  to  exercise  the 
functions  of  sovereignty  there.  But  even  on  the  high  seas  it 
is  not  permissible  for  a  non-belligerent  state  to  assume  control 
over  persons  other  than  pirates  or  persons  on  board  its  own 
ships ;  and  within  foreign  territory  it  has  no  power  of  action 
whatever. 
Limits  of  The  true  theory  is  that  the  neutral  sovereign  has  only  to 
reroonsi-  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  overt  acts  as  are  performed  within  his  own 
bihty.  territory,  and  to  them  he  can  only  apply  the  test  of  their 
immediate  quality.  If  these  are  such  in  themselves  as  to 
violate  neutrality  or  to  raise  a  violent  presumption  o(  fraud, 
he  steps  in  to  prevent  their  consequences ;  but  if  they  are 
presumably  innocent,  he  is  not  justified  in  interfering  with 
them.  If  a  vessel  in  other  respects  perfectly  ready  for  im- 
mediate warfare  is  about  to  sail  with  a  crew  insufficient  for 
fighting  purposes,  the  neutral  sovereign  may  reasonably  be- 
lieve that  it  is  intended  secretly  to  fill  up  the  complement 
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jnfit  outside  his  waters.  Any  such  completion  involves  aPARTlv. 
firandalent  use  of  his  territory,  and  an  expectation  that  it  ^"^•'"* 
is  intended  gives  him  the  right  of  taking  precaations  to 
prevent  itb  But  no  fraudalent  use  takes  place  when  a 
beOigerent  in  effect  says:  I  will  not  compromise  your  neu- 
trality, I  will  make  a  voyage  of  a  hundred  miles  in  a  help* 
less  state,  I  will  take  my  chance  of  meeting  my  enemy 
during  that  time,  and  I  will  organise  my  expedition  when 
I  am  so  far  off  that  the  use  of  your  territory  is  no  longer 
the  condition  of  its  being. 

§a24*  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  determine  under  what  Equipment 
obligations  a  neutral  state  lies  with  respect  to  vessels  ofof^^arin 
war  and  vessels  capable  of  being  used  for  warlike  purposes,  J^^jj^ 
equipped  by  or  for  a  belligerent  within  its  dominions. 

1.  Is  the  mere  construction  and  fitting  out^  in  such  manner 
that  they  shall  be  capable  of  being  used  by  him  for  warlike 
purposes,  an  international  offence  ?  or, 

2.  Is  such  construction  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  act  of 
legitimate  trade ;  and  is  it  necessary,  to  constitute  an  inter- 
national offence,  that  some  further  act  shall  be  done,  so  as 
to  make  such  vessels  elements  in  an  expedition  ? 

The  direct  logical  conclusions  to  be  obtained  from  the  When,  on 
^and  principles  of  neutrality  go  no  further  than  to  prohibit  principles 
the  issue  from  neutral  waters  of  a  vessel  provided  with  a^^^*^' 
belligerent  commission,  or  belonging  to  a  belligerent  and  Law, 
able  to  inflict  damage  on  his  enemy.    A  commission  is  con-  ^|^^  ^ 
durive  evidence  as  to  the  fact  of  hostile  intent ;  and  in  order  peutraHty 

18  oom- 

to  satisfy  the  alternative  condition  it  is  not  necessary  that  themitted. 
ship  shall  be  fully  armed  or  fully  manned.  A  vessel  intended 
to  mount  four  guns  and  to  carry  a  crew  of  two  hundred 
men  would  be  to  an  unarmed  vessel  sufficiently  formid- 
able with  a  single  gun  and  half  its  complement  of  seamen. 
Bat  to  possess  any  force  at  all,  it  must  possess  a  modicum  of 
armament,  and  it  must  have  a  crew  sufficient  at  the  same 
time  to  use  that  armament  and  to  handle  the  ship.  If  then 
the  vessel  seems  at  the  moment  of  leaving  the  neutral  port 
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PAET IV.  to  falfil  these  conditions^  the  neutral  must,  judging  from  the 
CHAP^.  fj^g^g^  jjjfgj.  ^  hostile  intent,  and  prevent  the  departure   of 

the  expedition. 
(2)  An  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  fullj  recognised   that   a  vessel 

^el  is  completely  armed,  and  in  every  respect  fitted  the  moment  it 
mOTely  con-  receives  its  crew  to  act  as  a  man  of  war,  is  a  proper  subject  of 
of  war.  commerce.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  its  neutral  possessor 
from  selling  it,  and  undertaking  to  deliver  it  to  the  belli- 
gerent either  in  the  neutral  port  or  in  that  of  the  purchaser^ 
subject  to  the  right  of  the  other  belligerent  to  seize  it  as 
contraband  if  he  meets  it  on  the  high  seas  or  within  his 
enemy's  waters.  'There  is  nothing,'  says  Mr.  Justice  Story, 
'  in  the  law  of  nations  that  forbids  our  citizens  from  sending 
armed  vessels  as  well  as  munitions  of  war  to  foreign  ports 
for  sale.  It  is  a  commercial  adventure  which  no  nation  is 
bound  to  prohibit^.'  If  the  neutral  may  sell  his  vessel  when 
built,  he  may  build  it  to  order ;  and  it  must  be  permissible, 
as  between  the  belligerent  and  the  neutral  state,  to  give  the 
order  which  it  is  permissible  to  execute.  It  would  appear 
therefore,  arguing  from  general  principles  alone,  that  a  vessel 
of  war  may  be  built,  armed,  and  fiirnished  with  a  minimum 
navigating  crew,  and  that  in  this  state,  provided  it  has  not 
received  a  commission,  it  may  clear  from  a  neutral  harbour 
on  a  confessed  voyage  to  a  belligerent  port  without  any 
infraction  of  neutrality  having  been  committed. 
Effect  of  §  ^25.  The  question  remains.  Is  there  a  special  usage  with 
naage.  respect  to  the  building  and  fitting  out  of  ships  which  abridges 
the  common  law  privileges  of  neutrals  ? 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  in  1779  ^^^  neutrality 
edicts  of  various  minor  Italian  States  rendered  it  penal  to 
sell,  build,  or  arm  privateers  or  vessels  of  war  for  any  of  the 
then  belligerents ;  and  a  like  provision  occurs  in  the  Austrian 
ordinances  of  1803^ 
Practice  of      In  1 793  the  instructions  issued  to  the  collectors  of  customs 

^  La  SaTitiwriTna  Trinidad,  vii  Wheaton,  340. 
*  Ante,  p.  547 ;  De  Martens,  Bee.  viii.  106. 
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of  the  United  States  professed,  according  to  an  accompanying  part  IV. 
memorandom,  to  mark  out  the  boundaries  of  neutral  duty  ^^•™' 
as  then  understood  by  the  American  government.  And*^«^^*«d 
though  Washington,  in  a  speech  to  Congress^,  took  the 
narrower  ground  that  in  the  then  posture  of  affairs  he  had 
resolved  to  'adopt  general  rules  which  should  conform  to 
the  treaties  and  assert  the  privileges  of  the  United  States,' 
the  wider  language  of  the  memorandum  should  probably  be 
preferred.  The  first  paragraph  declares  Hhat  the  original 
arming  and  equipping  of  vessels  in  the  ports  of  the  United 
States  by  any  of  the  belligerent  parties  for  military  service, 
offensive  or  defensive,  is  deemed  unlawful ; '  and  the  seventh 
adds  that  *  equipments  of  vessels  in  the  ports  of  the  United 
States  which  are  of  a  nature  solely  adapted  to  war  are  deemed 
milawful^.'  These  regulations,  besides  forbidding  the  original 
arming  and  equipping  of  vessels  by  a  belligerent^  prohibit 
the  reception  of  any  warlike  equipment  by  vessels  already 
belonging  to  him:  but  they  do  not  specify  as  illegal  the 
building  and  arming  of  a  vessel  intended  to  be  delivered 
outside  neularal  territory,  but  not  belonging  to  a  belligerent 
at  the  moment  of  exit,  although  built  to  his  order.  The 
Neutrality  Act  of  the  United  States  went  further,  and  made 
it  penal  to  fit  out  and  arm  or  procure  to  be  fitted  out  and 
armed,  &c.  any  ship  or  vessel  with  intent  that  such  ship 
or  vessel  shall  be  employed  in  the  service  of  any  foreign 
state  to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities  against  the  subjects,  &c. 
of  another  state  with  which  the  United  States  shall  be  at 
peace^    For  some  time  the  policy  of  the  United  States  was  in 

»  Dec  3,  1793. 

'  The  word  '  original  *  not  being  repeated,  either  the  first  paragraph  beoomeB 
mere  surplusage,  or  the  equipment  forbidden  in  the  seventh  paragraph  must  be 
read  ae  equipment  other  than  onginal. 

*  Act  of  1 795,  sect.  3.    In  this  instance  indications  external  to  the  Act  lead  Belation  of 
to  the  belief  that  it  was  intended  to  give  effect  to  what  was  belieyed  to  be  the  mmiicipal 
duty  of  a  neutral  state ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  generally  unsafe  ^^  ^  ^^'1 
to  use  municipal  laws  to  define  the  view  of  international  duty  taken  by  a  ijntv. 
nation.    It  may  be  more  convenient  to  discourage  the  inception  of  acts,  which 
would  only  in  the  later  stage  become  international  wrongs,  than  to  deal  with 


land. 
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PART  iv. strict  accordance  with  tlieir  municipal  law;  and  subsequently 
^"^''°'  they  have  at  least  expected  the  conduct  of  other  nations  to 
be  in  conformity  with  its  requirements;  it  must  therefore 
be  supposed  to  continue  to  embody  what  are  to  their  view 
international  duties. 
OfEng.  England  has  also  retained  a  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  for 
many  years  upon  her  Statute  Book,  and  she  has  lately 
strengthened  its  provisions  after  full  warning  of  the  manner 
in  which  municipal  laws  may  be  employed  to  damnify  the 
position  of  a  nation  in  international  controversy. 

Finally,  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  have  agreed 
that  they  will  for  the  future  'use  due  diligence  to  prevent 
the  fitting  out,  arming,  or  equipping  within  the  jurisdiction  ' 
of  the  contracting  power  '  of  any  vessel  which  it  has  reason- 
able ground  to  believe  is  intended  to  cruise  or  to  carry  on  war 
against  a  power  with  which  it  is  at  peace ;  and  also  to  use 
like  diligence  to  prevent  the  departure  from  its  jurisdiction 
of  any  vessel  intended  to  cruise  or  carry  on  war  as  above, 

them  when  ripe ;  and  it  wu  never  pretended  that  a  nation  lies  under  an  inter- 
national obligation  to  give  effect  to  its  municipal  regQlationa,  until  the  United 
States  Biiggested  the  doctrine  for  a  special  object  to  the  ariintrators  at  Geneva. 
For  reasons  of  hanianity  England  chose  to  go  beyond  the  line  of  duty  towards 
persons  not  her  own  subjects  in  keeping  up  a  squadron  on  the  coast  of  Afrioa 
for  the  suppression  of  slavery.  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  say  that  ahe  con- 
tracted an  international  obligation  to  continue  the  maintenance  of  this  squadron, 
as  to  declare  that  a  country  is  bound  by  a  municipal  law  whidi  is  in  advance 
of  what  can  be  required  of  it  by  international  usage. 

There  are  only  two  ways — ^both  of  them  indirect-^in  which  municipal  laws 
can  produce  an  international  effect.  After  a  law  has  been  administered  for 
some  time  by  the  courts  of  a  state,  it  either  insensibly  becomes  to  the  majori^ 
of  the  people  their  standard  of  rlght»  or  it  arouses  in  them  pronounced  dislike. 
In  the  latter  case  a  law  dealing  with  such  matters  as  international  relations  will 
fall  into  desuetude  or  be  repealed.  In  the  former  a  tendency  will  in  time  grow 
up  to  act  according  to  its  provisions  irrespectively  of  the  obligations  wbidh  it 
imposes.  So  long  also  as  the  law  is  administered  at  all,  forttgn  nations  will 
each  expect  to  reap  the  faU  benefit  which  has  accrued  to  anoiher  &om  its 
operation ;  and  any  fidlure  on  the  part  of  the  neutral  government  to  make  nas 
of  its  powers  gives  a  ground  for  suspecting  unfriendliness,  which  the  bdligerent 
cannot  be  expected  in  the  heat  of  war  to  estimate  at  its  true  value.  It  is  there* 
fore  unwise  for  a  people  to  enact  or  to  retain  neutrality  laws  more  severs  than 
it  believes  the  measure  of  its  duty  to  oompeL 
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such  veflsel  bavmg  been  specially  adapted,  in  whole  or  in  PART  rv. 
part,  within  such  jnriBdiction,  to  warlike  ubc^/  As  the  re-  °°^*"'' 
Bpeetiye  governments  of  the  two  countries  are  not  agreed  on 
tiie  true  meaning  of  this  language,  it  is  useless  to  speculate 
as  to  the  effect  which  might  be  given  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Treaty  of  Washington  during  any  future  war  in  which 
either  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States  is  a  belligerent, 
the  other  of  the  two  being  neutral. 

In  France  no  special  law  exists  forbidding  the  construction  of  Franoo 
or  outfit  of  vessels  of  war,  but  all  persons  exposing  the  state 
to  reprisals  or  to  a  declaration  of  war  are  liable  to  punish- 
ment under  the  Penal  Code,  which  leaves  the  state  to  accom- 
modate its  rules  to  international  law  existing  for  the  time 
being^;  and  in  1861,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  American  Civil 
War,  a  Proclamation  of  Neutrality  was  issued,  referring  to 
the  appropriate  articles  of  the  Code,  and  prohibiting  all 
French  subjects  from  ^assisting  in  any  way  the  equipment 
or  armament  of  a  vessel  of  war  or  privateer  of  either  of  the 
two  parties,'  Under  this  proclamation  six  vessels  which 
were  in  course  of  construction  in  French  ports  for  the  Con- 
federate States  were  arrested. 

In  1864  the  Danish  war  gave  occasion  to  Italy  for  the  Of  other 
adoption  of  a  like  rule;  and  in  1866  the  government  of  the 
Netherlands  for  the  first  time  'undertook  to  see  that  the, 
equipment  of  vessels  of  war  intended  for  the  belligerent 
parties  should  not  take  place  in  the  ports  of  the  Nether- 
lands*/ The  codes  of  Austria,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Den- 
mark prohibit  any  one  to  procure  arms,  vessels,  or  munitions 
of  war  for  the  service  of  a  foreign  power*.    The  intention 

^  Treaty  of  WsBidngUm,  art.  ti. 

*  Code  P^nal,  «rta.  84  and  85.  For  a  ■ommaiy  of  the  municipal  laws  of 
France  affecting  enlistments  and  expeditions,  see  letters  of  M.  de  Monstier  to 
Mr.  Fane,  Neat.  Laws  Commissioners'  Bep.,  Append,  iv.  p.  46. 

'  Note  of  M.  Znylen  de  Nyeyelt  to  Mr.  Ward,  1867.  For  this  and  the 
whole  continental  practice  in  ihe  matter,  see  Neut.  Laws  CommissionerB*  Bep^ 
Append.  W, 

*  Bey.  de  Droit  Lit.  \ri  502. 
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PART  IV.  may  have  been  to  prevent  the  issue  of  privateers,  but  the 

CHAP   III 

L  '  language  would  no  doubt  restrain  the  construction  of  vessels 

for    belligerent  use.    No  nation  except  England  and   the 
United  States  has  gone  further  than  to  prohibit  the  arma- 
ment of  a  vessel  fitted  solely  for  fighting  purposes. 
Oonda-  A  comparison  of  international   custom  with  the  logical 

eziBting     results   of  the   unquestioned  principles  of  neutrality  seems 
then  to  lead  to  these  conclusions. 

1.  That  an  international  usage  prohibiting  the  construction 
and  outfit  of  vessels  of  war,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  is 
in  course  of  growth,  but  that  although  it  is  adopted  by  the 
most  important  maritime  powers,  it  is  not  yet  old  enough  or 
quite  wide  enough  to  have  become  compulsory  on  those 
nations  which  have  not  yet  signified  their  voluntary  adherence 
to  it. 

2.  That  in  the  meantime  a  ship  of  war  may  be  built  and 
armed  to  the  order  of  a  belligerent^  and  delivered  to  him 
outside  neutral  territory  ready  to  receive  a  fighting  crew; 
or  it  may  be  delivered  to  him  within  such  territory,  and  may 
issue  as  belligerent  property,  if  it  is  neither  commissioned  nor 
so  manned  as  to  be  able  to  commit  immediate  hostilities,  and 
if  there  is  not  good  reason  to  believe  that  an  intention  exists 
of  making  such  fraudulent  use  of  the  neutral  territory  as  has 
been  before  indicated^. 

^  In  drawing  these  conduaionB  I  find  myself  compelled  to  differ'  from  the 
most  recent  writers.  According  to  M.  Heffter :  <  On  comprend  encore  sons  1» 
d^omination  de  contrabande  . . .  Tenvoi  de  vaisseaax  de  guerre  oonstmita  oa 
aimds  dans  an  port  neutre  ou  aUleurs,  affectum  pour  le  compte  d*iui  belli- 
g6rant.*  §  i6i.  'Le  neutre  doit  veiller  ayeo  soin  k  ce  que  Vun  des 
bellig^rants  n'arme  dans  ses  ports  aucun  b&timent  de  guerre,  ni  ancun  corBaire.* 

§147- 

M.  Bluntschli  dedlares  that '  Tfitat  neutre  est  tenu  d'ezercer  une  surveUUnce 
rigoureuse  et  d*empdcher  que  des  partiouliers  n^arment  des  naviree  de  gaem 
sur  son  territoire  et  ne  les  y  livrent  k  Tun  des  bellig^rants  ...  la  fooniitare  de 
navires  de  gruerre  oonstitue  dvidenmient  un  appui  et  un  renfort  aocord^  aoz 
bellig^rants.*  §  763.  '  Lorsqu'un  nayire  de  guerre  est  rendu  k  Tun  dea  belli- 
g^rants  h  titre  d'entreprise  purement  commerciale  ou  industrielle,  11  y  aura  dans 
ce  cas  contrebande  de  guerre,  mais  cet  acte  ne  conetituera  pas  une  vidadon  das 
devoirs  des  neutres.'    §  764. 
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That  the  usage  which  is  in  course  of  growth  extends  the  PART  IV. 

OHAP   III 

duties  of  a  neutral  state  into  new  ground  is  plain;  but  it     — L  ' 

M.  Calvo  8a3r8:  'Ce  que  nous  venonB  de  dire  de  U  lev^  de  troupes  doit 
B^appliqner  ^alement  k  U  oonstrnotion  on  k  I'^uipement  danB  xm  port  nentre 
de  Taineaux  arm^s  en  gaene  par  lee  soiiui  on  poor  le  compte  de  Vxm  des  belli- 
g^raats.  L'l^tat  seatre  est  moralement  tenn  d'exercer  k  oe  sujet  une  surveil- 
lance dee  plus  rigoureuBes,  et  d'empdcher  par  tons  les  moyenB  en  son  pouvoir 
des  actes  ^inement  hostiles.'  §  3326. 

M.  Ortolan  says :  '  Si  Ton  suppose  un  navire  construit  sur  le  territoire  neutre, 
mm  pas  sur  oonunande  d*un  bellig^rant  ou  par  suite  d'un  traits  ostensible  ou 
disaimul^  avec  ce  belligdrant,  mais  en  yue  d'un  dessein  queloonque,  soit  de  navi- 
gaiicD  commerdale,  soit  tout  autre,  et  que  ce  navire,  d6jk  par  lui  mdme  propre 
k  la  guerre  ou  de  nature  k  dtre  converti  k  cet  usage,  une  fois  sorti  des  ports  de 
la  nation  neutre,  soit  vendu,  dans  le  oours  de  sa  navigation,  oocasioneUement, 
^  I'lm  des  bellig^rants,  et  se  mette  k  naviguer  en  destination  directe  pour  oe 
beUig^rant ;  un  tel  navire,  dans  de  telles  circonstances,  tombe  uniquement  sous 
le  coop  des  r^les  relatives  )b  la  contrebande  de  guerre.  .  ,  .  Mais  la  situation 
change  si  Ton  suppose  qu*il  s*agisse  de  bd.timents  de  guerre  construits,  arm^, 
ou  ^uip^  sur  un  territoire  neutre  pour  le  compte  d'un  bellig^rant,  par  suite 
d'arrangement  pris  k  I'avance  avec  lui,  sous  la  forme  d*un  contrat  commercial 
queloonque  — vente-commission,  louage  d'industrie  ou  de  travail;  que  les 
arrangements  aient  6t4  pris  ostensiblement,  ou  qu'ils  le  soient  d'une  manibre 
secrHe  ou  d^guis^ ;  car  la  lojraut^  est  une  condition  essentielle  dans  la  solution 
des  difficult^  intemationales,  et  sous  le  convert  des  fikusses  apparences  il  faut 
toujours  aller  an  fond  des  choses, 

'  Les  publidstes  en  or^t  ne  font  aucun  doute  pour  ce  qui  oonceme  Tarme- 
ment  et  I'^uipement  dans  un  port  nentre  de  b&timents  de  guerre  destines  k 
aocroltre  les  forces  des  bellig^rants.  Us  s'aocordent  pour  reconnaltre  I'ill^galit^ 
de  oes  armements  ou  ^uipements,  conune  une  infraction  de  la  part  de  I'lfctat 
neutre  qui  les  tol^rerait  aux  devoirs  de  la  neutrality. 

'  N'est-il  pas  Evident  qu'il  en  doit  dtre  de  m6me  d  fortiori  de  la  construction 
de  pareHs  bAtiments,  lorsque  cette  construction  a  lieu  dans  les  conditions 
pr^vnes  en  notre  seoonde  hypoth^e  ?  *  vol.  ii.  208-10. 

It  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  quite  dear  at  what  conclusions  MM.  Hefiler 
and  Bluntschli  arrive ;  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  both  they  and  M.  Ortolan 
straggle,  under  the  guidance  of  their  wishes,  to  reconcile  what  they  feel  to  be 
eyiating  law  with  what  I  am  willing  to  admit  approximates  to  the  probable 
fature  rule.  I  do  not  however  think  that  it  would  be  convenient  to  adopt  a 
usage  entirely  corresponding  to  their  language.  It  implies  a  principle  which  ia 
more  frankly  expressed  by  Mr.  Dana  in  a  note  to  Wheaton's  Elements,  No. 
315.  He  says :  '  Our  rules  do  not  interfere  with  bond  fide  commercial  dealings 
ia  contraband  of  war.  An  American  merchant  may  build  and  fully  arm  a 
Teasel,  and  provide  her  with  stores,  and  offer  her  for  sale  in  our  own  market. 
If  he  does  any  acts  as  an  agent  or  servant  of  a  belligerent^  or  in  pursuance  of 
an  arrangement  or  understanding  with  a  belligerent,  that  she  shall  be  employed 
in  hostilities  when  sold,  he  is  guilty.  He  may,  without  violating  our  law,  send 
oat  such  a  vessel,  so  equipped,  under  the  flag  and  papers  of  his  own  country. 
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PABTIV.does  not  follow  that  the  extension  is  either  unhealthy  or 
^^"^•™'  unnecessary.  Though  an  armed  ship  does  not  differ  in  its 
nature  from  other  articles  merely  contraband  of  war,  it  does 
differ  from  all  in  the  degree  in  which  it  approaches  to  a 
completed  means  of  attacking  an  enemy.  The  addition  of 
a  few  trained  men  to  its  equipage^  and  of  as  much  ammunition 
as  can  be  carried  in  a  small  coasting  vessel,  adapts  it  for 
immediate  use  as  part  of  an  organised  whole  of  which  it  is  the 
most  important  element.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  any- 
other  article  of  contraband.  It  is  neither  to  be  expected  nor 
wished  that  belligerent  nations  should  be  patient  of  the 
injuiy  which  would  be  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  supply  of 
armed  vessels  to  their  enemies  as  mere  contraband  of  war. 
Within  But  it  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  the  rule  will  not  retain 

equipment  the  indefiniteness  which  attaches  to  it  in  its  present  inchoate 
Aoidd^   form.     In  planting  their  doctrine  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
forbidden,  intent  of  the  neutral  trader,  or  of  the  agent  of  the  offending 
belligerent   in  the    neutral   country,  instead   of  upon    the 
character  of  the  ship  itself,  jurists  appear  hardly  to  have 
realised  how  unimportant  is  the  advantage  which  is  given 

with  no  more  foroe  of  crew  than  is  tniteble  for  navigation,  with  no  rig^t  to 
leiiBt  search  or  eeisnre,  and  to  take  the  ohanoes  of  a^ture  aa  oontraband 
merchandise,  of  blockade^  and  of  a  market  in  a  beUigerent  port.  In  suoh  tmBe, 
the  extent  and  character  of  the  equipments  axe  as  immaterial  aa  in  the  other 
class  of  cases.  The  intent  is  all.  The  act  is  open  to  great  suspicions  and  abuse, 
and  the  line  may  often  be  scarcely  traceable ;  yet  the  principle  is  dear  enough. 
Is  the  intent  one  to  prepare  an  article  of  contraband  merchandise^  to  be  sent 
to  the  market  of  a  belligeient,  subjeot  to  the  chances  of  capture  and  of  the 
market  ?  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  to  fit  oat  a  vessel  which  shall  leave  our 
port  to  cruise,  immediately  or  xdtimately,  against  the  commerce  of  a  friendly 
nation  ?  The  latter  we  are  bound  to  prevent ;  the  former  the  belligerent  must 
prevent.* 

It  is  eminently  inadvisable  in  matters  which  may  lead  to  international  con- 
troversy to  adopt  as  the  test  of  the  character  of  an  action  anything  so  indeter- 
minate as  to  be  '  often  scaroely  traceable.'  No  Intent  other  than  that  which  is 
inferred  from  acts  of  a  broadly  marked  character  can  be  safely  so  used,  and 
such  intent  as  is  required  for  the  fine  distinctions  of  all  the  above  writers,  with 
the  exception  of  M.  CSalvo^  would  certainly  be  hidden  under  the  most  elaborate 
precautions,  and  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  difficult  of  proof.  If  taken  as 
a  test  of  legitimateness  in  trade,  it  would  either  be  nugatory  or  unjust  in  its 
consequences  to  the  neutral  state. 
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to  the  injured  belligerent  in  comparison  with  the  grave  evils  PABT IV. 
of  an  indefinite  increase  in  the  number  of  interDational  ' 
controversies.  Experts  are  perfectly  able  to  distinguish 
vessels  built  primarily  for  warlike  use  ;  there  would  therefore 
be  little  practical  difficulty  in  preventing  their  exit  &om 
neutral  ports,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  relieving  a  neutral 
government  from  a  duty  which  it  can  easily  perform.  But  it 
is  otherwise  with  many  vessels  primarily  fitted  for  commerce. 
Perhaps  few  fast  ships  are  altogether  incapable  of  being  so 
used  as  to  inflict  damage  upon  trade ;  and  there  are  at  least 
two  classes  of  vessels  which  on  the  principles  urged  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  the  Georgia 
might  fix  a  neutral  state  with  international  responsibility  in 
spite  of  the  exercise,  by  it  of  the  utmost  vigilance.  Mail 
steamers  of  large  size  are  fitted  by  their  strength  and  build  to 
receive  without  special  adaptation  one  or  two  guns  of  suf- 
ficient calibre  to  render  the  ships  carrying  them  dangerous 
cruisers  against  merchantmen ;  and  steam  jrachts  and  vessels 
of  the  type  of  the  packets  plying  between  Dover  and  Calais 
are  well  isuited  for  use  as  torpedo  vessels.  These  vessels, 
though  of  distinct  character  in  their  more  marked  forms^  melt 
insensibly  into  other  types,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  lay 
down  a  rule  under  which  they  could  be  prevented  from  being 
sold  to  a  belligerent  and  transformed  into  constituent  parts 
'of  an  expedition  immediately  outside  neutral  waters  without 
paralysing  the  whole  ship-bmlding  and  ship-selling  trade  of 
the  neutral  country^. 
§  226.  The  jurisdiction  of  a  sovereign  being  exclusive,  upon  Effect  of 

'  In  1875,  the  loBtitiite  of  International  Law  adopted  a  series  of  resolations 
with  respect  to  the  dntiee  of  neutrals,  founded  upon  the  three  rules  of  the 
Treaty  of  Washington.  In  these  it  was  declared  that  '  T^tat  nentre  est  tenn 
de  yeOler  k  ce  qae  d'antres  personnes  (than  its  own  agents)  ne  mettent  des 
vaisseanx  de  gaerre  k  la  disposition  d*aaoun  des  £tat6  belligerants  dans  ses 
ports  on  dans  les  parties  de  mer  qui  dependent  de  sa  jnridiction.  Lorsqne 
ritat  nentre  a  connaissanoe  d'entreprises  on  d'aotes  de  oe  genre,  ixKM>mpatibles 
aveo  la  neutrality  il  est  tenu  de  prendre  lee  mesures  n^oessaires  pour  lee 
empdcher,  et  de  poursuiyre  oomme  responsables  les  individus  qui  violent  les 
deroits  de  la  nentralitd.'    Annuaire  de  Tlnst.  de  Dr.  Int.  1877,  p.  159. 
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PART  IV.  him  necessarily  depends  the  liberty  of  the  person  and  the 
CHAP  in 
__L  '  ownership  of  property  within  his  dominions.     If  any  one  is 

neutral      retained  in  captivity  there,  he  is  identified  with  the  act ;  and 

Bove-  . 

reignty      therefore,  as  it  has  always  been  held,  with  obvious  reason, 

i^tuped^^**  it  is  a  continuation  of  hostilities  to  bring  prisoners  of 
persons,  war  into  neutral  territory,  its  sovereign  cannot  allow  subjects 
of  a  si^te  with  which  he  is  in  amity  to  remain  deprived  of 
their  freedom  in  places  under  his  control.  If  they  touch  his 
soil  they  cease  to  be  prisoners^.  An  exception  from  this 
general  rule  is  made  in  the  case  of  prisoners  on  board  a  com- 
missioned ship  of  a  belligerent  power,  since  the  act  of  retaining 
them  in  custody  falls  under  the  head  of  acts  beginning  and 
ending  on  board  the  ship,  and  not  taking  effect  externally  to 
her,  and  is  therefore  one  in  respect  of  which  a  ship  of  war, 
under  its  established  privileges,  is  independent  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  foreign  state  within  the  waters  of  which  it  may  be*. 
a.  property.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  property  should  not  be  subject  to 
the  principle  which  governs  the  treatment  of  persons.  It  is 
in  fact  admitted  in  the  case  of  that  which  has  come  into  the 
possession  of  a  belligerent  by  way  of  booty,  if  the  require- 
ment of  deposit  in  a  safe  place  of  possession  during  twenty- 
four  hours  has  not  been  satisfied  before  neutral  territoiy  is 

^  Yattel,  liv.  iii.  obap.  vii.  $  132  ;  Lord  BtoweU,  in  The  Twee  Gebroeden» 
iii  Bob.  165;  Bluntschli,  §  785.  In  1588  Bevend  hundred  TorkiBh  and 
Barbaiy  captiyea  eecaped  from  one  of  the  gaUeys  of  the  Spanish  Annada 
which  was  wrecked  near  Calais.  They  were  claimed  by  the  ambasaador  of 
Spain,  but  the  council  of  the  king  decided  that  in  touching  the  ahares  of 
France  they  had  regained  their  liberty,  and  they  were  sent  to  Constantinople. 
Martin,  Hist,  de  France,  z.  93.  The  Neutrality  Ordinance  of  Austria  of  1803 
says :  '  n  ne  sera  pas  permis  aux  Puissances  bellig^rantes  de  mettre  k  terre 
dans  nos  ports,  etc.,  auoun  individu  comme  prisonnier  de  guerre :  car  aussitdi 
que  de  tels  prisonniers  auraient  mis  le  pied  sur  le  territoire  d*un  sonyerain 
neutre  ou  ami  de  leur  gouyemement  ils  deyront  dtre  regardds  comme  libires, 
et  toutee  lee  autorit^i  ciyiles  et  militaires  leur  devronty  sous  oe  rapport, 
protection  et  assistance.'  De  Martens,  Bee.  yiii.  ill;  and  the  Neutrality 
Edict  of  Venice,  1779,  art.  xx,  ib.  iii.  84. 

'  See  $  53.  The  prindple  is  applicable  to  priyateers,  L*Inyinoible^  S 
Wheaton,  252 ;  and  according  to  HautefeuiUe  (tit.  tL  chap.  ii.  sect.  3)  and 
Calyo  (§  1 132-3)  it  BO  £ur  extends  to  prizes  that  prisoners  may  be  retained  on 
board  of  them. 
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entered^.  But  the  practice  with  respect  to  property  taken  atpAKT  rv. 
sea  has  till  lately  been  anomalous.  The  right  of  the  captor  ^^'  ^^^' 
to  that  which  unquestionably  belongs  to  his  enemy  is  no 
doubt  complete  as  between  him  and  his  enemy  so  soon  as 
seizure  has  been  effected ;  but  as  between  him  and  a  neutral 
state,  as  has  been  already  seen^,  further  evidence  of  definitive 
appropriation  is  required,  and  his  right  to  the  property  of 
a  neutral  trader  seized,  for  example^  as  being  contraband 
goods  or  for  breach  of  blockade,  is  only  complete  after  judg- 
ment is  given  by  a  prize  court.  If  therefore  the  belligerent 
carries  his  prize  into  neutral  waters,  without  deposit  in  a  safe 
place  or  possession  during  twenty-four  hours  in  the  case  of 
hostQe  property^  or  without  protection  from  the  judgment  of 
a  prize  court  in  the  case  of  neutral  property,  he  brings  there 
property  which  does  not  yet  belong  to  him;  in  other  words, 
he  continues  the  act  of  war  through  which  it  has  come  into 
his  power.  Indirectly  also  he  is  militarily  strengthened  by 
his  use  of  the  neutral  territory ;  he  deposits  an  encumbrance, 
and  by  recovering  the  prize  crew  becomes  free  to  act  with 
his  whole  force.  Nevertheless,  although  the  neutral  may 
permit  or  forbid  the  entry  of  prizes  as  he  thinks  best,  the 
belh'gerent  is  held,  until  express  prohibition,  to  have  the 
privilege  not  only  of  placing  his  prizes  within  the  security 
of  a  neutral  harbour^  but  of  keeping  them  there  while  the 
suit  for  their  condemnation  is  being  prosecuted  in  the  appro- 
priate court  ^.  Most  writers  think  that  he  is  also  justified 
by  usage  in  selling  them  at  the  neutral  port  after  con- 
demnation ;  and,  as  they  then  undoubtedly  belong  to  him, 
it  is  hard   to  see  on  what  ground   he  can  be  prohibited 

'  Vattel,  Ht.  iiL  oh.  vii.  $  13a. 

"  §  149- 

'  '  An  attentive  leview  of  aU  the  caseB  decided  in  the  oonrts  of  England  and 
the  North  American  United  States  during  the  last  war  (1793-1815)  leads  to 
the  condnsion  that  the  condemnation  of  a  capture  by  a  regular  prize  oourt^ 
Btth^  in  the  oonntiy  of  the  belligerent,  of  a  prize  lying  at  the  time  of  the 
Mntenoe  in  a  nentral  por^  is  irregnlar,  bnt  clearly  valid.*  This  is  also  the  law 
in  France.    Phillimore^  iii.  §  oodxziz. 

T  P 
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PART  IV.  from  dealing  with   his  own^.     But  it  is  now  usual  for  the 

CHAP   HI 

L  '  neutral  state  to  restrain  belligerents  from  bringing  their 

prizes  into  its  harbours,  except  in  cases  of  danger  or  of  want 

of  provisions,  and  then  for  as  short  a  time  as  the  circumstances 

of  the  case  will  allow ;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  an 

ardent  wish  that  a  practice  at  ODce  wholesome  and  consistent 

with  principle  may  speedily  be  transformed  into  a  duty^. 

Duty  of         §  227.  It  follows  from  the  &ct  of   a  violation   of   the 

Btaieto      sovereignty  of  a  nation  being  an  international  wrongs  that 

g^^J^"'  the  injured  country  has  the  right  of  demanding  redress ;  and 

injuries      the  obligation  under  which  a  neutral  state  lies  to  prevent 

done  to  a     ,  ,  ,  , 

belligerent  infraction  of  its  neutrality  would  seem  to  bring  with  it  the 

teiritoryr  ^^^  ^^  enforcing  such  redress  in  all  cases  in  which  the  state 
would  act  if  its  own  dignity  and  interests  were  alone  affected. 
Its  duty  cannot  be  less  than  this,  because  quiescence  under 
any  act,  which  apart  from  the  interests  of  the  belligerent 
would  not  be  permitted,  is  the  concession  of  a  special  favour  to 
his  enemy ;  and  it  cannot  be  more,  because  no  one  has  a  right 
to  expect  another  to  incur  greater  inconvenience  or  peril  for 
him  in  their  common  quarrel  than  a  man  actuated  by  the  ordi- 

Practice  in  nary  motives  would  undergo  on  his  own  account.     A  state  is 

®°^*    'supposed  not  to  allow  open  violations  of  its  territory  to  take 

place  without  exacting  reparation ;  it  is  therefore  expected  to 

'  Ortolan,  Dip.  de  la  Mer,  ii.  303,  306,  310.  He  grounds  tlie  admisaion  of 
prizes  into  a  neutral  port  on  the  primd  fade  eyidenoe  of  property  which  is 
afforded  by  the  belligerent  flag. 

Kent,  Conun.  loot,  vi ;  Manning,  387 ;  Wheaton,  Elem.  pt.  !▼.  eh.  liL  §  13 ; 
HefEter,  §  147. 

Bluntflchli  ($  777  and  857)  appears  to  agree  with  the  above  writers  as 
to  the  existing  law,  but  to  think,  as  is  nnqaestionably  the  hd,  that  it  is  in 
course  of  being  changed. 

PhiUimore  (iii.  §  cxrdx)  seems  to  look  npon  a  treaty  made  before  ontbreak 
of  war  as  needed  to  make  the  reception  of  prizes  a  strictly  legitimate  act. 

*  Denmark  laid  down  the  rule  for  her  guidance  so  long  ago  as  1823,  and 
England,  France,  the  United  States,  Prussia,  Italy,  Sweden,  Holland,  Sptdn^ 
Portugal,  and  the  Hanseatic  Towns  have  gradually  acceded  to  it.  Some  admit 
prizes  taken  by  public  sliips  cf  war,  while  excluding  those  captured  by 
privateers;  but  aJl  forbid  their  Bale.  Neut.  Laws  Commissioners*  B«port» 
Append,  iv ;  Calvo,  §  3379. 
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demand  sach  reparation  in  the  interest  of  the  belligerent  who  PART  I  v. 

may  have  received  injury  at  the  hands  of  his  enemy  within  the     L 

neutral  jurisdiction.  And  as  from  the  exclusive  force  of  the 
will  of  a  sovereign  state,  all  acts  contrary  to  it  done  within  the 
territory  of  the  state  are  void,  the  redress  which  it  is  usual  to 
enforce  consists  in  a  replacement  in  its  anterior  condition,  so 
far  as  may  be  possible,  of  anything  ajBfected  by  the  wrongfiil 
act.  Thus,  when  in  1864  the  Confederate  cruiser  Florida  was 
seized  in  the  harbour  of  Bahia  by  the  United  States  steamer 
Wachusett,  the  Brazilian  Government  immediately  demanded 
reparation  from  the  Cabinet  at  Washington.  The  latter  was 
nnable  to  restore  the  vessel,  which  had  foundered  in  Hampton 
Boads^  but  it  surrendered  the  crew,  and  offered  a  more  special 
satis&ction  for  the  affront  to  Brazilian  sovereignty  by  saluting 
the  flag  of  the  Empire  at  the  spot  where  the  offenoe  had  been 
committed,  by  dismissing  the  consul  at  Bahia,  and  by  sending 
the  captain  of  the  Wachusett  before  a  court-martial.  Again, 
in  1863,  the  Chesapeake,  a  passenger  boat  plying  between 
New  York  and  Portland,  was  captured  on  its  voyage  by  a  small 
number  of  Confederate  partisans,  who  had  embarked  at  New 
York,  She  was  pursued  by  an  armed  vessel  belonging  to  the 
United  States,  which  found  her  and  seized  her  in  British 
waters.  Two  men  only  were  on  board,  the  rest  of  the  captors 
having  deserted  her,  but  a  third  prisoner  was  taken  out  of  an 
English  ship  lying  alongside.  The  United  States  surrendered 
the  vessel  and  the  men^  and  made  an  apology  for  the  violation 
of  territory  of  which  its  o£Scers  had  been  guilty^. 

If  an  occasion  offers,  the  neutral  sovereign  will  take  upon  When  pro- 
himself  to  undo  the  wrongful  act  of  the  belligerent;.   WTienJ^^^" 
property  is   captured    in   violation   of  neutrality,    whether  ^<>^*^®^ 
actually  within  the  neutral  territory,  or  by  a  vessel  fitted  outtnOity  re- 
in a  neutral  port,  it  will  be  seized  on  entering  the  neutral  ^e  neutral 
jurisdiction,  and  will  be  restored  to  its  original  owner  2;  and  j?J^^^' 

^  DAna*B  Wheftton,  note  Noe.  207  and  309,  gives  the  cases  in  detail. 
*  Wheaton,  Elem.  pt.  iv.  chap.  ill.  §  za ;  Pando,  tit.  iii.  sect.  vii.  $  192; 
HantefeniUe,  tit.  vi.  sect,  ii  and  tit.  ziii.  sect.  i.  §  a  ;  Ortolan,  Dip.  de  la  Mer, 

P  p  a 
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PABT IV.  as  ft  state  posseBses  a  right  of  pursaing  vessels  into  the  open 
^^"^•™'  sea  and  arresting  them  there  for  infractions  of  its  municipal 

ii.  398 ;  Phillimore,  iii.  {  dvii-viii,  $  coczzvii,  and  $  oocbmi.    Calvo  ($  3843) 

limits  the  right  of  the  neutral   sovereigii  to  eafles  of  capture  within  his 

JTUiBdiction. 

Mode  in  '  When  a  captnzed  venel  is  brought^  or  Tolnntarily  oomea  infra  prcnidia  of 

whidi  res-  the  neutral  power,  that  power  has  the  right  to  inquire  whether  its  own 

dr'^t^"   neutrality  has  been  violated  by  the  capture,  and  if  so  it  is  bound  to  restoce 

the  property.'    La  Bstrella^  It  Wheaton,  298.    See  also  La  Amistad  de  Bues, 

V  Wheaton,  385 ;  Talbot  p.  Janson,  iii  Dallas,  157;  and  the  Betsey  Cathoart^ 

Bee.  29a. 

Properly,  whateyer  the  municipal  means  employed,  restoration  ought  in  all 
cases  to  be  effected,  so  fiw  as  the  surrender  to  the  belligerent  is  cotncemed,  by 
an  inmiediate  act  of  the  state.  The  wrong  being  solely  international,  all  its 
consequences  are  international  also ;  and  in  most  countries  restoration  may  be 
made  either  by  the  state  administratively,  or  by  its  courts  judicially.  Galvo, 
{  2363 ;  Hautefeuille,  ubi  sup.  But  the  advantage,  when  the  property  of 
individuals  is  involved,  of  a  judicial  investigation  of  evidence,  generaDy 
throws  such  cases  into  the  lap  of  the  courts.  When  restoration  is  craved  on 
the  ground  of  capture  within  the  neutral  territory,  the  belligerent  government 
is  expected  itself  to  prosecute  the  suit — ^the  individual  owner  will  not  be  heard; 
and  even  a  consul  is  not  clothed  with  sufficient  representative  chanuster  to 
appear  on  behalf  of  his  state.  Note  to  the  Twee  Gebroeders,  iii  Bob.  162  ;  La 
Santissima  Trinidad,  vii  Wheaton,  341 ;  The  Anne,  iii  Wheaton,  446.  The 
latter  part  of  the  rule  is  undoubtedly  logical.  '  Capture  in  neutral  waters  as 
between  enemies  is  deemed  to  all  intents  and  purposes  rightfuL  If  the  neutral 
sovereign  omits  or  dedines  to  put  in  a  daim,  the  property  is  condemned  Jur9 
helU  to  the  captors.*  The  Anne,  iii  Wheaton,  447  ;  and  see  Bluntschli,  $  786. 
But  when  the  capture  has  been  the  result  of  a  remoter  breach  of  neutrality  on 
the  part  of  the  offending  belligerent^  as  by  making  neutral  territory  a  baae  of 
operations,  the  private  owner  is  allowed  to  claim  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States.  Justice  Story,  speaking  in  1822,  said :  '  If  the  question  were  enturely 
new  it  would  deserve  very  grave  consideration  whether  a  dium  founded  on  a 
violation  of  our  neutral  jurisdiction  could  be  asserted  by  private  personfl,  or 
in  any  other  manner  than  by  a  direct  interposition  of  the  government  itaeUl 
But  the  practice  from  the  beginning  of  this  class  of  cases,  a  period  of  neariy 
thirty  years,  has  been  uniformly  the  other  way>  and  it  is  now  too  late  to 
disturb  it.'  La  Santissima  Trinidad,  vii  Wheaton,  349.  If  the  captured 
property  has  been  carried  into  the  jurisdiction  of  the  belligerant  whoes 
subjects  are  the  wrongdoers,  his  courts  will  do  justice  to  the  neutnd  state 
on  application  being  made  by  it  to  them.  Twee  Gebroeders,  ubi  sup. ;  La 
Nostra  Sefiora  del  Garmel  centre  la  Y^nus  de  Medicis ;  Pistoye  et  Duverdy, 
Traits  des  Prises  Maritimes,  i,  106 ;  Ortolan,  ii.  298. 

The  practice  is  everywhere  more  or  less  erroneous  theoreticany.  There  eta 
be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  government  within  whose  territory  the  wrong  has 
been  done  which  ought  to  call  into  action  its  own  courts  in  all  instances  in 
which  the  prise  oomes  withinUts  jurisdiction ;  and  that  the  neutral  stats^  when 
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lawS)  directed  only  against  itself,  it  must  be  held  competent  PART  IV. 
to  give  effect  by  like  action  to  its  neutral  duties^.  L 

According  to  Wheaton  it  is  doubtftil  whether  the  neutral  When  it 
will  restore  property  'which  has  been   once  carried  i«/^fl after  hav- 
jtraesidia  of  the  captor's  country,  and  there  regularly  con-^^^^^ 
denined  in  a  competent  court  of  prize;'  but  Ortolan  justly«^«aof 
urges  that  as  the  sovereign  rights  of  a  nation  cannot  be 
touched  by  the  decision  of  a  foreign  tribunal,  the  consequences 
of  such  a  decision  cannot  be  binding  upon  it^ ;  and  it  may  be 
put  still  more  generally  that  nothing  performed  mero  motu 
by  a  wrong-doer  in  confirmation  of  its  own  wrongful  act  can 
affect  the  rights  of  others. 

The  case  however  stands  differently  when  the  captured  When  it  is 

a  vcflflel 

property  is  a  ship  which,  before  returning  to  the  neutral  port,  which  has . 
has  been  furnished  with  a  commission  from  the   captor's  ^^J^?[^ 
sovereign.     The  Admiralty  courts  of  the  neutral  may  enquire  »con^«: 
whether  the  vessel  is  in  fact  commissioned^;  but  so  soon  as  of  war. 
it  is  proved  to  be  invested  with  a  public  character,  though 
the  right  of  the  neutral   state   to   expect  redress  for  the 
violation  of  its  sovereignty  remains  unaltered^  its  own  right 
to  apply  the  remedy  is  gone.     The  vessel  has  become  invested 
with  the  immunities  belonging  to  public  ships  of  a  state. 
Its  seizure  would  therefore  be  an  act  of  war,  and  the  neutral 
can  only  apply  for  satisfaction  to  the  offending  belligerent*. 

the  property  has  been  carried  into  the  dominions  of  the  belligerent,  should 
oonfine  itself  to  international  means  for  obtaining  restitution. 

^  Comp.  §  80.  The  Courts  of  the  United  States  have  decided  to  the  above 
effect;  Hudson  v.  Gnestier,  vi  Cranch,  284,  ovenrnling  Bose  v.  Himely,  iv 
Cranch,  279.  These  cases  only  involved  breaches  of  municipal  regulations ; 
but  they  are  generally  held  to  admit  of  a  wider  application. 

*  Wheaton,  Elem.  pt.  iv.  chap.  iii.  §  13;  Ortolan,  Dip.  de  la  Mer,  ii.  312. 
An  incidental  remark  of  Justice  Johnson,  made  while  giving  a  decision  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  supports,  and  perhaps  was  the  source  of, 
Wheaton's  opinion.  The  Arrogante  Buxielones,  vii  Wheaton,  519.  It  has 
also  been  said  that  'The  sentence  of  a  court  of  admiralty  or  of  appeal  in 
questions  of  prize  binds  all  the  world  as  to  everything  contained  in  it»  because 
all  die  world  are  parties  to  it.*    Penhallow  v.  Doane's  Executors,  iii  Dallas,  86. 

3  L'Invineible,  i  Wheaton,  254. 

*  It  was  contended  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  before  the  Tribunal  of 
Axbitration  of  Geneva^  that  Great  Britain  had  »  right  to  seize  vessels  fitted 
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PART  rv.     But  though,  if  a  vessel  so  commissioned  is  admitted  at  all 
^^'^'  within  the  ports  of  the  neutral,  it  must  be  accorded  the  full 
Ezdnmon  privileges  attached  to  its  public  character,  there  is  no  inter- 
ships  from  national  usage  which  dictates  that  ships  of  war   shall  be 
"*rt^      allowed  to  enter  foreign  ports,  except  in  cases  of  imminent 
danger  or  urgent  need.     It  is  fully  recognised  that  a  state 
may  either  refuse  such  admission  altogether,  or  may  limit 
the  enjoyment  of  the  privilege  by  whatever  regulations  it 
may  choose  to  lay  down^.    It  is  therefore  eminently  to  be 
wished  that  a  practice  may  be  established  under  which  a 
neutral   government  shall   notify  at  the  commencement  of 
a  war,  that  all  vessels  mixed  up  in  certain  specified  ways, 
whether  as  agents  or  as  objects,  with  an  infringement  of  its 
neutrality,  will  be  excluded  from  its  ports.     The  rules  esta- 
blished by  the  Empire  of  Brazil  during  the  American  Civil 
War  adopted  this  precaution,  though  in  dangerously  vague  lan- 
guage, by  directing  that  no  belligerent  who  had  once  violated 
the  neutrality  of  the  Empire  should  be  admitted  to  its  ports 
during  the   continuance  of  hostilities,  and  that  all  vessels 

ont  in  yiolation  of  her  neutrality  on  entry  into  her  porta  after  receipt  of  a  oom- 
mission.  State  Papers,  North  America,  187a,  Case  of  the  United  States,  p. 
55,  Argument  of  the  Uoited  States,  p.  113.  The  ailment  seems  to  rert  on 
the  assumptionB,  i.  That  the  privileges  accorded  to  foreign  public  veesek  are 
revocable  at  will ;  a.  That  a  belligerent  people  not  recognised  as  a  nation  doee 
not  possess  the  same  belligerent  privileges  as  a  recognised  state.  Neith^ 
assumption  can  be  admitted  for  a  moment  to  be  correct.  It  is  nnfortmiate 
that  the  arbitrators,  with  the  exception  of  Sir  A.  Cockbum,  committed  them- 
salves  to  the  statement  that  'the  privilege  of  exterritoriality  accorded  to 
vesseb  of  war  has  been  admitted  into  the  Law  of  Nations,  not  as  an  absolate 
right,  but  solely  as  a  proceeding  founded  on  the  principle  of  courtesy  mnd 
mutual  deference  between  different  nations,  and  therefore  can  never  be  ap. 
pealed  to  for  the  protection  of  acts  done  in  violation  of  neutrality.'  What- 
ever sources  the  immunities  of  vessels  of  war  may  have  originally  sprung 
from, — and,  as  has  been  seen  (§  48),  courtesy  vras  no  doubt  one,  though  noi 
the  only  one, — ^there  is  no  question  that  those  immunities  cannot  now  be 
refused  at  will.    For  the  extent  of  the  immunities  of  vessels  of  war  aee 

§55.   ^    ' 

^  '  Siendo  el  asilo  un  derecho  y  no  un  deber  para  la  Potenda  neutr%  daxo 
est^  que  puede  negarlo  6  concederlo,  y  en  este  tiltimo  case  imposier  £  los  bnqnes 
admitidos  todas  las  restricciones  que  estime  oonvementes  i  su  s^goridad  6  £ 
■us  interesee.'    Negrin,  p.  179. 
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attempting  acts  tending  to  such  violation  should  be  com- part  IV. 
palled  to  leave  its  maritime  territory  immediately,  without  ^^^'  ^"' 
receiving  any  supplies  K 

No  practice  as  yet  exists  with  respect  to  the  exaction  by 
the  neutral  sovereign  of  reparation  for  acts  done  outside  his 
jariBdiction,  but  flowing  from  a  violation  of  his  nentralityj 
when  neither  the  captured  property  nor  the  peccant  vessel 
return  to  his  territory. 

§  228.   A    belligerent    who,    when    attacked    in    neutral  Effect  of 
territory,  elects  to  defend  himself,  instead  of  trusting  forbyabeUi- 
protection  or  redress  to  his  host,  by  his  own  violation  of£^^j^**" 
sovereignty  frees  the  neutral  from  responsibility.  within 

In  1814  an  American  privateer,  the  General  Armstrong,  tenitoiy. 
was  found  at  anchor  in  Fayal  harbour  by  an  English  squadron. 
A  boat  detachment  from  the  latter  approached  the  privateer 
and  was  fired  upon.  The  next  day  one  of  the  vessels  of  the 
squadron  took  up  position  near  the  General  Armstrong  to 
attack  her.  The  crew,  not  finding  themselves  able  to  resist, 
abandoned  and  destroyed  her.  The  United  States  alleged 
that  the  Portuguese  governor  had  failed  in  his  duty  as  a 
neutral,  and  demanded  a  large  compensation  for  the  owners 
of  the  privateer.  After  much  correspondence  the  affair  was 
submitted  in  185 1  to  the  arbitration  of  the  President  of  the 
French  Bepublic,  who  held  that  as  Captain  Beid,  of  the 
privateer,  'had  not  applied  at  the  beginning  to  the  neutral, 
hot  had  used  force  to  repel  an  improper  aggression,  of  which 
he  stated  himself  to  be  the  object,  he  had  himself  disregarded 
the  neutrality  of  the  tenitory  in  which  he  was,  and  had 
consequently  released  its  sovereign  from  all  obligations  to 
protect  him  otherwise  than  by  his  good  o£Sces ;  that  from  that 
moment  the  Portuguese  government  could  not  be  responsible 
for  the  results  of  a  collision  which  had  taken  place  in  con- 
tempt of  its  sovereign  rights  2.' 

*  State  Papers,  North  America,  1873;  Protocols,  &c.  3oa.  Mr.  Bemard, 
however,  shows  that  such  a  practice  would  not  be  unattended  with  incon- 
venience.   Neutrality  of  Great  Britain,  414. 

*  Ortolan  (Dip.  de  la  Mer,  ii.  547)  gives  the  text  of  the  President's  award. 
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PART  rv.     §  22^0.  A  neutral  state  which  overlooks  such  violations  of 

OHAP   HI 

— L  *  its  neutrality  as  it  can  rightly  be  expected  to  prevent,  or 
^eT*  a°^  which  neglects  to  demand  reparation  in  the  appropriate  cases, 
neutral      becomes  itself  an  active  offender.     It  is  bound  therefore  to 

Btate  for         ....  .  .     • 

permitted  give  satisfaction  in  some  form^  if  satisfaction  be  required,  to 
neutniSy.  *^®  belligerent  whose  interests  have  been  prejudiced  by  its 
laches.     The  nature  of  this  satisfaction  is  of  course  a  matter 
for  agreement  between  the  parties. 
Hospi-  §  230.  Although  it  is  incumbent  on  the  neutral  not  to 

asylinT  ^®^^  ^^^  territory  for  purposes  of  war,  his  right  to  admit  his 
friends  within  it  extends  to  the  reception  of  belligerent  forces 
under  such  conditions  as  shall  guard  against  any  abuse  of  his 
hospitality.  Custom  and  the  inherent  difference  between 
land  and  marine  war  have  rendered  these  conditions  unlike  in 
To  land  the  two  cases.  Perhaps  the  only  occasion  which  hostilities 
I^J^g^  *^  on  land  afford  to  the  neutral  of  extending  his  hospitality  to 
belligerent  persons  other  than  those  who  resort  to  his  country 
for  commercial  or  private  reasons,  and  who  have  therefore  no 
relation  to  the  war,  is  when  a  beaten  army  or  individualfhgitives 
take  refuge  in  his  territory  from  the  pursuit  of  their  enemy. 
Humanity  and  friendship  alike  recommend  him  to  receive 
them,  but  his  duty  to  the  other  belligerent  requires  that  they 
shall  not  again  start  from  his  soil  in  order  to  resume  hostilities ; 
and  it  has  been  the  invariable  practice  in  late  wars  to  disarm 
troops  crossing  the  neutral  frontier  and  to  intern  them  till  the 
conclusion  of  peace.  The  convention  under  which  Switzer- 
land received  the  army  of  General  Clinchant  suggests  a 
difficulty  which  may  in  the  future  interfere  with  the  con- 
tinuance of  neutral  custom  in  the  precise  form  which  it  wears 
at  present.  It  would  be  intolerably  burdensome  to  a  neutral 
state  to  maintain  as  guests  for  a  long  time  any  considerable 
body  of  men ;  on  the  other  hand,  by  levying  the  cost  of  their 
support  upon  the  belligerent  an  indirect  aid  is  given  to  his 

Mr.  JuBtioe  Story  (The  Anne,  ill  Wheston,  447)  seems  to  have  considered  a 
belligerent  attacked  in  neutral  territory  to  be  justified  in  using  force  in  self- 
defence. 
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enemy,  who  is  relieved  from  the  expense  of  keeping  them  part  rv. 
and  the  trouble  of  guarding  them  as  prisoners  of  war,  while  ^'"^•™' 
he  is  as  safe  from  the  danger  of  their  reappearance  in  the 
field  as  if  they  were  in  his  own  fortresses.  Perhaps  the 
equity  of  the  case  and  the  necessity  of  precaution  might  both 
be  satisfied  by  the  release  of  such  fugitives  under  a  convention 
between  the  neutral  and  belligerent  states  by  which  the  latter 
shonld  undertake  not  to  employ  them  during  the  continuance 
of  the  war. 

§  231.  Marine  warfare  so  far  differs  from  hostilities  on  land  To  nAval 
that  the  forces  of  a  belligerent  may  enter  neutral  territory 
without  being  under  stress  from  their  enemy.  Partly  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  habit  of  freely  admitting  foreign  public 
ships  of  war  belonging  to  friendly  powers  to  the  ports  of  a 
state  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  partly  because  of  the  inevitable 
conditions  of  navigation,  it  is  not  the  custom  to  apply  the 
same  rigour  of  precaution  to  naval  as  to  military  forces.  A 
vessel  of  war  may  enter  and  stay  in  a  neutral  harbour  with- 
out special  reasons;  she  is  not  disarmed  on  taking  refuge 
after  defeat ;  she  «may  obtain  such  repair  as  will  enable  her 
to  continue  her  voyage  in  safety,  she  may  take  in  such  pro- 
visions as  she  needs,  and  if  a  steamer  she  may  fill  up  with 
coal;  nor  is  there  anything  to  prevent  her  from  enjoying 
the  security  of  neutral  waters  for  so  long  as  may  seem  good 
to  her.  But  in  the  treatment  of  ships,  as  in  all  other 
matters  in  which  the  neutral  holds  his  delicate  scale  between 
two  belligerents,  a  tendency  towards  the  enforcement  of  a 
harsher  rule  becomes  more  defined  with  each  successive  war. 
It  is  easy  to  fix  the  proper  measure  of  repairs ;  difficulties, 
which  have  already  been  discussed,  may  sometimes  occur 
with  reference  to  supplies  of  coal  or  provisions ;  but  if  a 
belligerent  can  leave  a  port  at  his  will,  the  neutral  territory 
may  become  at  any  moment  a  mere  trap  for  an  enemy  of 
inferior  strength.  Accordingly,  during  a  considerable  periodj 
though  not  very  generally  or  continuously,  neutral  states 
have  taken  more  or  less  precaution  against  the  danger  of 
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PART  IV.  their  waters  being  so   used^.     Perhaps  the  nsaal  castom 

L  '  until  lately  may  be  stated  as  having  been  that  the  commander 

of  a  vessel  of  war  was  required  to  give  his  word  not  to 
commit  hostilities  against  any  vessel  issuing  from  a  neutral 
port  shortly  before  him,  and  that  a  privateer  as  being  less  a 
responsible  person  was  subjected  to  detention  for  twenty-four 
hours*.  The  disfavour  however  with  which  privateers  have 
long  been  regarded  has  not  infrequently  led  to  their  entire 
exclusion^  save  in  cases  of  danger  from  the  sea  or  of  absolute 
necessity;  and  the  twenty-four  hours'  rule  has  been  extended 
to  public  ships  of  war  by  Italy,  France,  England,  the  United 
States,  and  Holland.  Probably  it  may  now  be  looked  upon 
as  a  regulation  which  is  practically  sure  to  be  enforced  in 
every  war. 

Mr.  Bernard  says :  '  The  rule  that  when  hostile  ships  meet 
in  a  neutral  harbour  the  local  authority  may  prevent  one 
from  sailing  simultaneously  with  or  immediately  after  the 
other,  will  not  be  found  in  all  books  on  International  Law. 
It  is  however  a  convenient  and  reasonable  rule ;  it  has  gained, 
I  think,  sufficient  foundation  in  usage;  and  the  interval 
of  twenty-four  hours  adopted  during  the  last  century  in  a 
few  treaties  and  in  some  marine  ordinances  has  been  commonly 
accepted  as  a  reasonable  and  convenient  interval^.' 

^  So  long  ago  as  1 759  Spain  laid  down  the  mle  that  the  first  of  two  veflseU  of 
war  belonging  to  different  belligerents  to  leave  one  of  her  ports  should  onlj  be 
followed  by  the  other  after  an  interval  of  twenty-four  hours.  Ortolan,  Dip.  de 
laMer,  ii.  257.  In  1778  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  forbade  both  ships  of 
war  and  privateers  to  go  out  for  twenty-four  hours  after  a  ship  whether  onemy 
or  neutral  (di  quaUdvoglia  bandiera).  De  Martens,  Bee.  iii.  25.  The  Genoese 
rule  was  the  same ;  Venice  was  contented  with  the  promises  of  the  neutral  oom- 
mander  that  he  would  not  molest  an  enemy  or  neutral  for  twenty-four  hours, 
but  she  retained  privateers  for  that  time  in  port.  lb.  80.  The  Austrian  pro- 
clamation of  neutrality  of  1803  ordered  vessels  not  to  hover  outside  the 
Austrian  ports,  nor  to  follow  their  enemies  out  of  them ;  it  also  imposed  the 
twenty-four  hours*  rule  on  privateers,  and  in  the  case  of  ships  of  war  required 
the  word  of  the  captain  that  he  would  not  commit  hostilities. 

'  Pistoye  et  Duverdy,  i.  108. 

'  Hist.  Ace.  of  the  Neut.  of  Great  Britain,  p.  273.  The  treaties  in  which 
the  exercise  of  this  rule  is  provided  for  are  all  with  the  Barbary  States. 
Bluntschli  declares  in  unqualified  terms  that  'in  strict  law  a  ship  of  war 
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It  will  probably  be  found  necessary  to  supplement  the  PART  iv. 
twenty-four  hours'  rule  by  imposing  some  limit  to  the  time  ^"^' "'' 
during  which  belligerent  vessels  may  remain  in  a  neutral 
port  when  not  actually  receiving  repairs.  The  insufficiency 
of  the  twenty-four  hours'  rule,  taken  by  itself,  is  illustrated  by 
an  incident  which  occurred  during  the  American  Civil  War. 
In  the  end  of  1861,  the  United  States  corvette  Tuscarora 
arrived  in  Southampton  Waters  with  the  object^  as  it  ulti- 
mately appeared,  of  preventing  the  exit  of  the  Confederate 
cruiser  Nashville,  which  was  then  in  dock.  By  keeping  up 
steam  and  having  slips  on  her  cable,  so  that  the  moment  the 
Nashville  moved,  the  Tuscarora  could  precede  her,  and  claim 
priority  of  sailing,  by  moving  and  returning  again  within 
twenty-four  hours,  and  by  notifying  and  then  postponing  her 
own  departure,  the  latter  vessel  attempted  and  for  some  time 
was  able  to  blockade  the  Nashville  within  British  waters. 
In  order  to  guard  against  the  repetition  of  such  acts^  it  was 
ordered  in  the  following  January  that  during  the  continuance 
of  hostilities,  any  vessel  of  war  of  either  belligerent  entering 
an  English  port  should  '  be  required  to  depart  and  to  put  to 
sea  within  twenty-four  hours  after  her  entrance  into  such 
port,  except  in  case  of  stress  of  weather,  or  of  her  requiring 
provisions,  or  things  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  her  crew, 
or  repairs ; '  in  either  of  which  cases  the  authorities  of  the 
port  were  ordered  '  to  require  her  to  put  to  sea  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  expiration  of  such  period  of  twenty-four 
hours.'    In   1870   the   same  rule  was  laid  down;   and  the 

cumoi  quit  a  nentnJ  port  for  fonr-and-twenty  hours  after  the  departure  of  an 
enemj'B  yessel.'  §  776  bis.  If  intematioiial  law  contained  any  sach  raloi  a 
eorrelatiye  duty  of  enforcing  it  wonld  weigh  upon  the  neutral ;  but  of  this  I 
can  find  no  indication.  The  neutral  may  take  what  precautions  he  chooses  in 
Older  to  hinder  a  fraudulent  use  being  made  of  his  ports  provided  he  attains 
hiB  object.  If  he  prefers  to  rely  upon  the  word  of  a  commander,  there  is 
nothing  to  preyent  him.  Even  if  the  twenty-four  hours'  rule  becomes  hardened 
by  £sr  longer  practice  than  now  sanctions  it,  the  right  of  the  neutral  to  vary 
Ub  own  port  regulations  can  never  be  ousted.  The  rule  can  never  be  more 
than  one  to  the  enforcement  of  which  a  belligerent  may  trust  in  the  absence 
of  notice  to  the  contrary. 
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PABT  rv.  United    States,  unwilling    to    allow  to  others  the    lioense 

OHAP   HI 

L  '  which  she  permitted  to  herself,  adopted  an  identical  reg^ulation. 

It  is  perhaps  not  onlikelj  soon  to  become  general^. 


'  Bernard,  270 ;  Neut.  Laws  Gommissioiiers*  Bep.,  Append.  No.  vi  ;  State 
Papers,  Ixzi.  167,  Z871. 

Negrin  (p.  z8o)  well  Bums  np  as  follows  the  conditions  upon  which  belli- 
gerent yessels  are  now  admitted  into  nentral  ports. 

'Las  condidones,*  he  says,  'del  asUo  reepecto  de  los  beligerantes  son : 

'  I*.  Observar  la  mejor  armo&fa  7  una  paz  oompleta  en  el  pverto,  a<Sii  con  los 
mismoB  enemigos. 

'  2\  No  redatar  gente  para  aumentar  6  oompletar  las  tripulaciones. 

'  3*.  No  aumentar  el  calibre  de  la  artillerfa»  ni  embarcar  annas  y  mimiciones 
de  gaerra  en  bnques  militares  y  oorsarios. 

'  ^\  No  haoer  uso  del  asilo  para  yigilar  los  bnqaes  enemigos  ni  obtener  noticias 
Bobre  BUS  fiituros  movimientos. 

'  5*.  No  abandonar  el  puerto  hasta  yeinteciiatro  horas  despaes  de  haberlo 
hecho  la  escoadra  6  buque  enemigo,  meroante  6  de  gaerra  que  en  A  se  *>ftPy^bft 

'6*.  No  intentar  apoderanie»  ya  sea  por  la  faerza  6  por  la  astuciay  de  las 
presas  que  pneda  haber  en  el  puerto. 

'  7*.  No  prooeder  ^  la  venta  de  las  que  ae  conduscan  al  mismo,  mi^tras  no 
hayan  side  dedaradaa  legftimas  por  el  tribunal  competente.' 


CHAPTER    IV. 

GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  BELATIONS  OF  BELLIGERENT 
STATES  AND  NEUTRAL   INDIVIDUALS. 

§  23a.  The  general  right  possessed  by  a  belligerent  of  PART  rv. 

restraining  commercial  acts  done  hy  private  persons  wbich     L 

materially  obstruct  the  conduct  of  hostilities,  erives  rise  to^^ 

.    .  .  .  pnncipleB 

several  distinct  groups  of  usage  corresponding  to  different  of  the  law. 

commercial  relations  between  neutrals  and  the  other  belli- 
gerents. 

All  trade  divides  itself  into  two  great  heads.  It  consists 
either  in  the  purchase  or  sale  of  goods,  or  in  carrying  them 
for  hire  from  one  place  to  another.  .  The  purchase  of  goods 
by  a  neutral  is  the  subject  of  no  belligerent  restriction. 
The  general  principle  that  a  neutral  has  a  right  to  trade 
with  his  belligerent  friend,  necessarily  covers  a  commerce  by 
which  the  war  can  in  no  case  be  directly  affected.  The 
belligerent  gains  nothing  else  than  his  mercantile  profit^  and 
to  forbid  such  trade  would  therefore  be  to  forbid  all  trade. 
But  by  the  sale  of  goods  the  neutral  may  provide  his 
customer  with  articles  which,  either  by  their  own  nature, 
or  from  some  peculiar  need  on  the  part  of  the  belligerent, 
may  be  of  special  use  in  the  conduct  of  hostilities.    These 
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PART  IV.  therefore  the  enemy  of  the  latter  may  intercept  on  their 
CHAP.  IV.  j.^^  ^£^^j,  leaving  neutral  soil,  and  before  sale  to  a  belli- 
gerent purchaser  has  transformed  them  into  goods  liable  to 
seizure  as  enemy  property.  Again,  under  the  second  head 
a  neutral  may  send  articles  innocent  in  themselves  for  sale 
in  places  access  to  which  the  belligerent  thinks  it  necessary 
for  the  successful  issue  of  his  war  to  forbid  altogether,  and 
which  he  is  allowed  to  bar  by  so  placing  an  armed  force 
as  to  make  approach  dangerous;  or  the  neutral  may  employ 
his  ships  in  effecting  a  transport  illicit  because  of  the  character 
of  the  merchandise  or  of  the  place  to  which  it  is  taken; 
or  finally  he  may  associate  his  property  with  that  of  the 
belligerent  in  such  manner  as  to  show  the  existence  of  a 
community  of  interest^  or  an  intention  of  using  his  neutral 
character  to  protect  his  friend.  The  effect  of  the  various  acts 
which  &11  under  these  heads  differs  with  the  d^ree  of  noxious- 
ness which  is  attributed  to  them;  but  in  all  cases,  as  the  pos- 
session of  a  right  carries  with  it  the  further  right  to  use  the 
means  necessary  for  its  enforcement,  the  belligerent  is  allowed 
to  inflict  penalties  of  sufficient  severity  to  be  deterrent. 

The  larger  bodies  of  practice  which  have  asserted  themselves 
successfully  with  reference  to  these  divisions,  may  on  the 
whole  be  explained  by  the  more  or  less  reasonable  application 
of  the  principle  that  a  belligerent  has  the  right  to  carry 
on  his  operations  without  obstruction.  It  is  easy  to  see  the 
relation  to  this  principle  of  the  prohibition  to  carry  goods 
the  supply  of  which  may  increase  the  strength  of  a  belli- 
gerent, and  of  that  to  carry  any  goods  to  besieged  places; 
and  though  the  connection  is  less  plain,  it  can  still  be 
discovered  in  the  cases  where,  by  associating  himself  with 
belligerent  property,  a  neutral  would,  if  left  alone,  impede 
the  belligerent  right  of  weakening  and  embarrassing  his 
Excep.  enemy  by  seizing  his  property.  But  two  exceptional  prac- 
p^ticea  ^^^^  mueb  either  be  looked  upon  as  abnormal,  or  must  be 
explained  by  the  admission  of  a  different  and  very  dangerous 
principle  as  a  ground  of  international  rule« 
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§  333.  The  better  established  of  these  eastoms  arises  out  of  PABT  iv. 

the  right  of  barring  access  of  innocent  trade  to  an  enemy's     L 

ooimtry,  and  under  the  name  of  conunercial  blockade  has^*^?^®*"" 
•'  ,  ,  cial  block- 

extended  the  prohibition  beyond  the  area  of  purely  military  ade. 

operations  to  all  coasts  which  can  be  guarded  by  the  fleet 
of  the  belligerent.  A  blockade  which  is  or  which  forms 
part  of  a  military  operation,  may  consist  in  a  siege, — i.e.  in 
an  investment  combined  with  an  attack ;  or  in  a  simple  invest- 
ment, of  which  the  object  is  to  reduce  a  place  by  famine;  or  in 
the  denial  to  commerce  of  territory  access  to  which  is  com- 
manded by  an  army,  or  finally  in  the  denial  to  commerce  of 
a  portion  of  coast  of  indefinite  extent^  in  order  to  embarrass 
the  movements  of  a  knd  force  of  the  enemy  which  but  for 
the  blockade  would  draw  its  supplies,  or  a  portion  of  them, 
&om  the  sea.  All  these  kinds  of  blockade  are  of  course  fuUy 
warranted  by  the  right  of  a  belligerent  to  carry  out  his  opera- 
tions of  war  without  being  obstructed  by  neutrals.  But  ac- 
cording to  existing  usage  it  would  be  legitimate,  in  a  war 
between  England  and  the  United  States,  for  the  former  power 
to  blockade  the  whole  Californian  coast,  while  the  only  mili- 
taiy  operations  were  being  conducted  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
and  along  the  frontiers  of  Canada.  To  forbid  all  neutral  com- 
merce, when  no  immediate  military  end  is  to  be  served,  and 
when  the  eflect  of  the  measure  upon  the  ultimate  issue  of 
the  war  is  so  slight  as  usually  to  be  almost  inappreciable^  is 
to  contradict  in  the  plainest  manner  the  elementary  principle 
that  neutrals  have  a  right,  as  a  general  rule,  to  trade  with 
the  enemy  K    If  this  principle  can  be  invaded  in  order  that  a 

'  'The  right  of  bloduide  is  founded  not  on  any  general  unlimited  right  to 
cripple  the  enemj*B  commerce  with  nentndB  by  all  means  efPeotnal  for  that 
purpose,  for  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  a  neutral  has  a  right  to  carry  on 
with  each  of  the  beUigerents  daring  war  all  the  trade  which  was  open  to 
him  in  time  of  peace,  subject  to  the  exceptions  of  trade  in  contraband  goods 
and  trade  with  blockaded  ports.  Both  these  exceptions  seem  founded  on  the 
same  reason,  vis.  that  a  neutral  has  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  military 
operations  of  a  belligerent  either  by  supplying  his  enemy  with  materials  of 
war,  or  by  holding  intercourse  with  a  place  which  he  has  besieged  or  block* 
aded.*    The  Franoiska,  z  Moore,  50. 
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PART  IV.  belligerent  may  be  subjected  to  a  mere  incidental  annoyance, 
^^^^'  ^'  it  is  for  all  practical  purposes  non-existent.  The  theoretic 
reasoning  which  would  justify  a  commercial  blockade  would 
equally  justify  an  order,  unsupported  by  the  presence  of  an 
armed  force,  prohibiting  neutrals  from  entering  an  enemy's 
port^  and  declaring  any  vessel  with  such  destination  to  be 
a  good  prize.  The  best  excuse  for  the  usage  is  that  the 
line  of  separation  between  a  military  and  a  commercial 
blockade  is  in  some  cases  extremely  fine;  and  that  occasionally 
a  blockade  which  in  its  origin  is  of  the  latter  character  is 
insensibly  transformed  into  the  former.  Thus  the  blockade 
of  the  whole  coasts  of  the  Confederated  States  during  the 

Until  the  outbreak  of  the  oivil  war  in  America  some  dispoaition  was  shown 
by  the  statesmen  of  the  United  States  to  question  the  proprietj  of  commercial 
blockades,  and  they  put  the  objection  to  them  with  much  force.  Mr.  Marshall 
said :  '  On  principle  it  might  well  be  questioned  whether  this  role  (vis.  that  of 
confiscation  of  yessels)  can  be  applied  to  a  place  not  completely  inrested  by 
land  as  weU  as  by  sea.  If  we  examine  the  reasoning  on  which  is  founded  the 
right  to  intercept  and  confiscate  supplies  designed  for  a  blockaded  town,  it  wiU 
be  difficult  to  resist  the  conviction  that  its  extension  to  towns  invested  by  sea 
only  is  an  unjustifiable  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  neutrals.*  Mr.  ManihaU 
to  Mr.  King,  September  30,  1800;  iii  Wheaton,  Append. 

And  Mr.  Cass,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Italian  war,  issued  a  circular  to 
the  American  representatives  in  Europe  in  which  it  was  laid  down  that  '  The 
blockade  of  an  enemy's  coast,  in  order  to  prevent  all  intercourse  with  neutrals, 
even  for  the  most  peaceful  purpose,  is  a  claim  which  gains  no  additional  strength 
by  an  investigation  into  the  foundation  on  which  it  rests,  and  the  evils  which 
have  accompanied  its  exercise  call  for  an  efficient  remedy.  Hie  investment  of 
a  place  by  sea  and  land  with  a  view  to  its  reduction,  preventing  it  from  re- 
ceiving supplies  of  men  and  materials  necessary  for  its  defence!,  is  a  le^ptamate 
mode  of  prosecuting  hostilities,  which  cannot  be  objected  to  so  long  as  war  is 
recognised  as  an  arbiter  of  national  disputes.  But  the  blockade  of  a  ooast^  or 
of  commercial  positions  along  it>  without  any  regard  to  ulterior  military  opera- 
tions, and  with  the  real  design  of  carrying  on  a  war  against  trade,  and  frcm  its 
very  nature  against  the  trade  of  peaceful  and  friendly  powers,  instead  of  a  war 
against  armed  men,  is  a  proceeding  which  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  reason 
or  the  opinions  of  modem  times.  To  watch  every  creek  and  river  and  harbour 
upon  an  ocean  frx>ntier  in  order  to  seise  and  confiscate  every  vessel  with  its 
cargo  attempting  to  enter  or  go  out,  without  any  direct  efiect  upon  the  true 
objects  of  war,  is  a  mode  of  conducting  hostilities  which  would  find  few  advo- 
cates, if  now  first  presented  for  consideration.*  Quoted  in  Cobden*6  Speeches, 
vol.  ii.  288.  Mr.  Gobden  himself  argued  warmly  in  favour  of  the  supixreenon 
of  commercial  blockades.    See  his  Speeches,  Foreign  Policy,  No.  vii 
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American  Civil  War,  which  began  by  being  no  more  than  PART  iv. 
the  largest  commercial  blockade  ever  instituted,  was  ultimately         '    ' 
of  considerable  military  importance,   and  aided  directly  in 
carrying  out  a  plan  of  operations  which  had  for  its  object 
to  stifle  the  enemy  by  compression  on  every  side. 

It  may  also  be  urged  that  in  proportion  as  general  maritime 
commerce  becomes  freed  from  liability  to  capture^  it  is  neces- 
sary that  a  belligerent  should  be  confirmed  in  the  special 
privileges  which  enable  him  to  overcome  the  advantages 
derived  by  his  enemy  from  the  ease  and  cheapness  of  trans- 
port by  sea.  Owing  to  the  limitation  of  transport  by  land 
to  certain  lines  of  road,  and  to  the  cost  of  effecting  it  by 
indirect  routes^  an  invasion  intercepts  trade  over  a  larger  area 
than  could  be  generally  touched  by  such  maritime  blockades 
as  are  combined  with  military  operations.  Hence  wars  which 
are  carried  on  by  land,  incidentally  establish  blockades  upon 
a  very  large  scale,  and  among  the  means  by  which  an  invasion 
is  calculated  and  intended  to  reduce  an  enemy,  is  the  derange- 
ment to  his  foreign  and  internal  trade  which  is  caused  by 
the  occupation  of  his  country.  Although  therefore,  when  this 
derangement  is  itself  the  sole  object  to  which  naval  or  mili- 
tary forces  are  directed,  they  are  engaged  in  naval  or  military 
operations  in  so  strained  a  sense  that  the  manner  in  which  a 
neutral  is  affected  must  be  looked  upon  as  anomalous,  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  right  of  maintaining  commercial  blockades 
will  be  readily  abandoned,  nor,  in  spite  of  the  very  serious 
objections  which  exist  against  them  in  their  more  extreme 
&rms,  is  it  quite  certain  that  neutrals  have  a  moral  right 
to  demand  their  cessation  ^. 


*■  Some  foreign  writen  (Ortolan,  li.  52.9 ;  HautefeniUey  tit.  ix.  chap.  i.  sect,  i) 
hare  endearoored  to  found  the^ght  of  blockade  on  the  theory  that  the  space 
4]f  water  attached  territorially  to  the  land  is  conquered  by  the  belligerent  who 
oocopies  it  with  his  naval  forces,  and  that  he  refdses  entrance  to  it  in  virtue  of 
his  territorial  right.  M.  Canchy  objects  to  this,  that  as  water  is  merely  at- 
tached to  the  land,  which  alone  renders  it  susceptible  of  appropriation,  con- 
quest of  the  land  must  be  a  necessary  preliminaEy  of  legal  right  over  the  neigh- 
booring  sea.    Whether  the  theory  is  tenable  or  not  it  is  scarcely  worth  while 
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PART  TV.     §  234.  The  second  exceptional  practice  is  that  known  as 

L  '  the  rule  of  the  war  of  1756.     It  was  fonnerly  the  policy  with 

The  rule     all  European  governments  to  exclude  foreign  ships  from  trade 

of  1756.     with  their  colonies,  and  though  this  rule  has  been  destroyed 

or  modified,  it  is  still  unusual  to  permit  strangers  to  engage 

in  the  coasting  trade  from  one  port  to  another  of  the  home 

country. 

These  exclusions  gave  rise  to  the  question  whether  if  a 
belligerent  throws  open  his  close  trade  in  time  of  war  either 
to  a  &voured  neutral  or  to  all  neutrals,  his  enemy  has  a  right 
to  deny  to  them  the  enjoyment  of  the  proffered  advantages. 
The  first  occasion  on  which  the  principle  came  into  dispute, 
on  considerations  of  general  law^,  was  in  1756,  when  the 
French,  under  the  pressure  of  the  maritime  superiority  of 
England,  opened  the  trade  between  the  mother-country  and 
its  colonies  to  the  Dutch,  while  persisting  in  their  habitual 
exclusion  of  other  neutrals.  The  English  captured  and  con- 
demned the  Dutch  ships,  with  their  cargoes,  on  the  ground 
that  they  had  been  in  effect  incorporated  into  the  French 
commercial  navy.  Before  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1779, 
France  announced,  probably  as  a  ioieasure  of  precaution^  that 
trade  with  her  West  Indian  colonies  would  thenceforth  be 
permanently  open ;  the  rule  which  the  English  had  laid  down 
in  1756  was  therefore  allowed  to  sleep.  It  is  not  easy  to  say 
how  &r  acquiescence  in  a  change  of  policy  on  the  part  of 
France,  which  can  only  have  been  looked  upon  as  colourable, 
was  suggested  by  the  dominant  opinion  of  the  time.  In  the 
century  which  preceded  the  commencement  of  the  American 
war,  eight  treaties,  including  those  of  Utrecht  between 
England  and  France,  and  between  France  and  the  United 
Provinces,  stipulated  that  either  of  the  contracting  parties 

to  oonaider,  for  the  uaage  did  not  arise  out  of  it ;  it  is  merely  a  modem  invent 
tioQ,  ufleless  for  any  pnipose  except  to  give  a  logical  Batisfiiction  to  the  minb 
of  writers  who  without  it  would  have  been  painfiilly  affected  by  the  abnonnal 
character  of  a  practice  which  they  were  bound  to  reoognifle. 

^  A  controyersy  which  ooonrred  between  the  English  and  Datdi  m  1674 
seems  to  haye  been  determined  on  conyentional  groondi. 
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should  be  at  liberty  to  trade  between  ports  belonging  to  PART  IV. 
enemies  of  the  other  ^;  and,  as  might  be  expected,  the  First  ^^'^' 
Armed  Neutrality  asserted  the  freedom  of  coasting  trade  as 
one  of  the  privileges  for  which  its  members  contended.  On 
the  other  hand  only  two  treaties  have  expressly  declared  such 
trade  to  be  unlawful:  but  the  French  Reglements  of  1704 
and  1744  both  enforced  the  principle  of  the  rule  with  the 
utmost  stringency.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  state  of 
cmrent  opinion  before  the  beginning  of  the  French  revolu- 
tionary wars,  the  rule  of  1756  was  then  revived  in  more  than 
its  former  strength. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  a  special  privilege  such  asltsezten- 
that  enjoyed  by  the  Dutch,  exposes  the  neutral  to  be  sus-f^^j]^ 
pected  of  collusion  with  the  belligerent  whose  favours  he 
accepts ;  and  that  he  cannot  complain  if  the  enemy  of  his 
friend  forms  a  harsh  judgment  of  his  conduct.  The  matter 
stands  otherwise  if  a  trade  is  opened  to  all  neutrals  in- 
differently. In  1793,  however,  the  French  having  opened 
their  coasting  and  colonial  trade  to  neutrals,  the  latter  were 
not  only  forbidden  by  England  to  carry  French  goods  between 
the  mother-country  and  her  colonies,  or  to  engage  in  her 
coasting  trade*,  but  they  were  also  exposed  to  penalties  for 
convqring  neutral  goods  from  their  own  ports  to  those  of  a 
belligerent  colony,  or  from  any  one  port  to  another  belonging 
to  the  belligerent  country.  The  reasons  for  this  severity  may 
be  gathered  from  the  judgments  of  Lord  Stowell.  It  was 
considered  that  a  belligerent  would  not  relax  a  system  of 
such  importance  as  that  under  which  he  retained  in  his  own 

'  131686  treati6s  were,  beddes  those  of  Utr6cht»  that  between  EnglAnd  and 
tiie  United  Frovhioei  in  1675  (Dumonty  vii.  i.  319),  and  those  between  the 
United  Provinoee  and  Spain,  1676  (ib.  325),  the  United  Provinces  and  Sweden, 
1679  (ib.  439),  the  United  Provinces  and  Russia,  1715  (id.  viii.  i.  469),  Spain 
and  the  Empire,  1725  (ib.  ii.  115),  and  France  and  the  United  States,  1778 
(Be  Martens,  Bee.  ii.  598). 

*  It  was  the  rale  of  English  price  courts  to  give  freight  to  the  nentral 
eatrier  when  enemy's  goods  in  his  custody  were  seised.  Ttk»  prohibition  to 
trade  with  beUigerent  goods  between  beUigerent  ports  entailed  as  its  practical 
effect  the  withdrawal  of  this  indulgence. 
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PART  IV.  hands  the  coasting  and  colonial  traffic,  unless  he  felt  himself 
^^^^'  ^'  to  be  disabled  from  carrying  it  on ;  that  under  such  circum- 
stances the  neutral  must  be  aware  that  he  was  assisting  one 
of  the  two  parties  to  the  war  in  a  peculiarly  effective  manner; 
*  was  it/  in  fact,  *  possible  to  describe  a  more  direct  and  more 
effectual  opposition  to  the  success  of  hostilities,  short  of  actual 
military  assistance?'  With  respect  to  colonial  trade,  there 
was  a  further  reason.  Colonies  were  often  dependent  for  their 
existence  on  supplies  from  without;  if  they  could  not  be 
supplied  and  defended  by  their  owner,  they  fell  of  necessity 
to  the  belligerent  who  had  incapacitated  him  from  holding 
the  necessary  communication  with  them.  What  right  had  a 
third  party  to  step  in  and  prevent  the  belligerent  from  gather- 
ing the  fruit  of  his  exertions  ?  These  arguments^  taken  alone, 
would  be  equally  valid  against  any  trade  in  innocent  com- 
modities, the  possession  of  which  might  be  accidentally 
valuable  to  a  belligerent ;  but  they  were  really  rooted  in  the 
assumption  that  a  neutral  is  only  entitled  to  carry  on  trade 
which  is  open  to  him  before  the  war.  Upon  him  lies  the 
burden  of  proving  that  his  new  trade  is  harmless  to  the 
belligerent ;  and  if  he  fisuls  in  this  proofs  the  support  which 
he  affords  to  the  enemy  may  be  looked  upon  as  intentionally 
given.  The  justice  of  this  doctrine  was  strongly  contested 
by  the  American  government ;  it  has  since  remained  a  sub- 
ject of  lively  debate  in  the  writings  of  publicists^;  and  it 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  sanctioned  by  sufficient  usage 

^  See  Wheaton,  i.  Append.  Note  lii.  for  a  detailed  history  of  the  practice 
during  the  Seven  Years*  War,  and  those  of  the  American  and  French  Rerola- 
tions.  Mr.  Juetioe  Story  thought  coasting  trade  to  be  too  exclusively  Tiatiffnsl 
for  neutrals  to  be  permitted  to  engage  in  it,  and  was  'as  dearly  satiafied  that 
the  colonial  trade  between  the  mother-country  and  the  colony,  when  that  trade 
is  thrown  open  merely  in  war,  is  liable  in  most  instances  to  the  same  penalty;' 
but  he  objected  to  the  further  extension  of  the  rule  which  forbade  aU  inter- 
course with  the  colony.  The  English  writers,  Manning  (267),  Fhillimore  (m. 
§  ccxxv),  uphold  the  principle  of  the  rule,  and  Hefiter  ($  165),  though  deariy 
disliking  the  rule,  treats  it  as  £urly  established;  Wheaton  (pt.  iv.  chi^.  iii 
§  27),  Kent  (Lect.  v),  and  Ortolan  (lib.  iii.  chap,  v)  come  to  no  definite  con- 
clusion ;  BluntschK  (§  799-800),  Gessner  (266-77),  Cairo  (§  2410)  pronoimce 
for  the  legality  of  the  prohibited  commerce. 
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to  render  sncli  debate  nnnecessaiy.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  seePABTlv. 
that  the  question  has  necessarily  lost  its  importance  to  the  '  ' 
d^ree  which  is  sometimes  thought.  The  more  widely  the 
doctrine  is  acted  upon  that  enemy's  goods  are  protected  by 
a  neatral  vessel,  the  more  necessary  it  is  to  determine  whether 
it  ought  to  be  governed  in  a  particular  case  by  exceptional 
considerations. 

The  arguments  which  may  be  urged  on  behalf  of  the  right 
of  neutrals  to  seize  every  occasion  of  extending  their  general 
commerce  do  not  seem  to  be  susceptible  of  a  ready  answer. 
Neutrals  are  in  no  way  privy  to  the  reasons  which  may 
actuate  a  belligerent  in  throwing  open  a  trade  which  he 
has  previously  been  unwilling  to  share  with  them ;  they  can 
be  no  more  bound  to  enquire  into  his  objects  in  offering  it  to 
them  than  they  are  bound  to  ask  what  it  is  proposed  to  do 
with  the  guns  which  are  bought  in  their  markets.  The 
merchandise  which  they  carry  is  in  itself  innocent,  or  is 
rendered  so  by  being  put  into  their  ships;  in  the  case  of 
coasting  trade  they  take  it  to  ports  into  which  they  can  carry 
like  merchandise  brought  from  a  neutral  harbour;  and  the 
obstructing  belligerent  is  unable  to  justify  his  prohibition 
by  any  military  strength  which  it  confers  upon  him.  On 
the  one  hand  the  neutral  is  free  from  all  belligerent  com- 
plicity with  a  party  to  the  war ;  on  the  other  the  established 
restrictive  usages  afford  no  analogy  which  can  be  extended  to 
cover  the  particular  case. 

§  235.  The  above  being  the  only  exceptions  from  the  Heads  of 
general  rule  that  permitted  restraints  upon  neutral  trade  flow 
from  a  right  conceded  to  the  belligerent  to  prevent  his  mili- 
tary operations  from  being  obstructed,  it  is  evident  that  such 
differences  as  may  exist  in  other  matters  between  the  prac- 
tices and  the  doctrines  on  the  subject  which  are  in  favour 
with  various  nations,  arise  not  from  disagreement  as  to  the 
ground  principles  of  law,  but  as  to  the  extent  or  the  mode 
of  their  application.  It  is  admitted  in  a  general  sense  that 
a  belligerent  may  restrain  neutral  commerce,  but  it  is  dis- 
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PART  IV.  puted  whether  he  may  interfere  at  all  with  certain  kinds  of 

CHAP   IV 

L  '  trade,  and  with  respect  to  others  how  &r  his  rights  extend. 

In  one  or  other  of  these  ways  each  of  the  divisions  of 
trade  before  mentioned  has  been,  or  still  is,  the  subject 
of  lively  controversy;  and  in  the  fdlowing  chapters  it  will 
therefore  be  necessary  to  examine  eaeh  in  more  or  less  of 
detail. 

The  law  affecting  them  may  be  divided  into  the  following 
heads  :— 

i.  That  which  deals  with  forbidden  goods,  viz.  articles 

contraband  of  war. 
ii.  That  which  deals  with  forbidden  carriage  in  its  sub- 
divisions of 

1.  Carriage  of  analogues  of  contraband,  viz.  persons  and 

despatches    affected   with   a   specially  dangeroos 
character. 

2.  Carriage  of  goods  to  forbidden  places;  i.e.  to  plaees 

under  blockade. 

iii.  That  which  deals  with  neutral  goods  entrusted  to  or 
imder  the  protection  of  a  belligerent. 

Together  with  the  law  belonging  to  the  second  head,  most 
be  mentioned  the  prohibition  to  cany  goods  belonging  to 
a  belb'gerent,  which  though  no  longer  a  dominant  rule^  is  not 
yet  so  fully  abandoned  that  it  can  be  passed  by  in  silence. 

Finally,  it  is  convenient  to  treat  separately  the  law  of  visit 
and  seizure^  or  the  means  which  a  belligerent  is  authorised 
to  take  in  order  to  establish  that  a  neutral  trader  can  be 
affected  by  penalties  for  any  of  ^he  above  reasons. 


CHAPTEB    V. 


CONTRABAKD. 


§  235.  The  privilege  has  never  been  denied  to  a  belligerent  part  iv. 
of  mtercepting  the  access  to  his  enemy  of  such  commodities  ^^•^' 
as  are  capable  of  being  immediately  used  in  the  prosecution  TTncer- 
of  hostilities  against  himself.    But  at  no  time  has  opinion  usage  as 
been  unanimous  as  to  what  articles  ought  to  be  ranked  asjjj^^j^^ 
being  of  this  nature,  and  no  distinct  and  binding  usage  iad'ided  in 
bas  hitherto  been  formed,  escept  with  regard  to  a  very  re- band, 
stricted  class. 

Grotius  placed  all  commodities  under  three  heads.  ^  There  views  of 
are  some  objects,'  he  says,  'which  are  of  use  in  war  alone,  '^^* 
as  anns ;  there  are  others  which  are  useless  in  war,  and  which 
serve  only  for  purposes  of  luxury;  and  there  are  others  which 
can  be  employed  both  in  war  and  in  peace,  as  money,  pro- 
▼isions,  ships,  and  articles  of  naval  equipment.  Of  the  first 
kind  it  is  true,  as  Amalasuintha  said  to  Justinian,  that  he 
is  on  the  side  of  the  enemy  who  supplies  him  with  the 
necessaries  of  war.  The  second  class  of  objects  gives  rise  to 
no  dispute.  With  regard  to  the  third  kind,  the  state  of  the 
war  must  be  considered.    If  seizure  is  necessary  for  defence. 
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PART  IV.  the  necessity  confers  a  right  of  arresting  the  goods,  under 
^^^•^'  the  condition  however  that  they  shall  be  restored  nnless  some 
sufficient  reason  interferes^.'  The  division  which  was  made 
by  Grotius  still  remains  the  natural  framework  of  the  subject. 
Objects  which  are  of  use  in  war  alone  are  easy  to  enumerate 
and  to  define.  They  consist  of  arms  and  ammunition,  the  lists 
of  which,  as  contained  in  treaties,  remain  essentially  the  same 
as  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  only  variations  which  time 
has  introduced  have  followed  the  changes  in  the  form  and 
names  of  weapons.  As  to  this  head  therefore  there  is  no 
difference  of  opinion ;  but  beyond  it  certainty  is  at  onoe  lost. 
The  practice  of  different  nations  has  been  generally  determined 
by  their  maritime  strength,  and  by  the  degree  of  convenience 
which  they  have  found  in  multiplying  articles,  the  free  im- 
portation of  which  they  have  wished  to  secure  for  themselves, 
or  to  deny  to  their  enemy.  Frequently,  they  have  en- 
deavoured by  their  treaties  to  secure  immunity  for  their 
own  commerce  when  neutral,  and  have  extended  the  list  of 
prohibited  objects  by  proclamation  so  soon  as  they  became 
belligerent. 
Practice  in  §  237.  Of  the  treaties  concluded  by  the  United  Provinces 
teenih  '  with  England,  France,  Spain^  and  Sweden,  between  1646  and 
century,     ^j^^  ^j^^j  ^f  ^.j^^  seventeenth  century,  only  three  contained 

TheUnited       .  .  J*         J  ^ 

Provinces,  articles  classing  as  contraband  any  other  commodities  than 

munitions  of  war.     In  these  three  the  addition  of  horses  was 

made.     In  four  treaties  provisions,  and  in  two  naval  stores, 

were  expressly  excluded^.     But  in  165a,  being  at  war  with 

^  '  Sunt  res  quae  in  bello  tantum  usmn  habent,  ut  anna :  sunt  quae  in  bello 
nullum  habent  usum,  ut  quae  voluptati  inserviunt :  sunt  quae  et  in  bello  et 
extra  beUum  usum  habent,  ut  pecuniae,  commeatus,  naves  et  quae  navibos 
adsunt.  In  primo  genere  Terum  est  dictum  Ama3aHuinthae  ad  Justinianum, 
in  hostium  esse  partibus  qui  ad  bellum  necessaria  hosti  administrat.  Secundum 
genus  querelam  non  habet.  In  tertio  illo  genere  usus  ancipitis  distinguendns 
erit  belli  status.  Nam  si  tueri  me  non  possum  nisi  quae  mittuntur  intereipiaiii, 
necessitas  jus  dabit,  sed  sub  onere  restitutionis  nisi  causa  alia  aooedat,*  Pe 
Jure  Belli  et  Pads,  lib.  iii.  c.  i.  $  5. 

•  With  France,  1646  (Dumont,  vi.  i.  34a);  Spain,  1650  (ib.  570);  Eng- 
land, 1654  (ib-  u-  74);  England,  1668  (id.  vii  i.  74);  England,  1674  (ibw 
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England^  and  again  in  1657  with  Portugal,  they  issued  edicts  PART  IV. 
placing  articles  of  naval  construction  in  the  list  of  contra-  ^^'  ^' 
band ;  in  the  beginning  of  each  subsequent  war  a  like  edict 
was  promulgated,  and  in  1689  a  further  enlargement  em- 
braced grain  and  provisions  of  every  sort  \ 

The  stipulations  of  the  treaties  entered  into  by  England  EnglAnd. 
were  more  varied  than  those  by  which  Holland  was  bound. 
In  one  provisions  were  stated  to  be  contraband ;  in  two  they 
were  excluded.  Horses  and  soldiers  were  included  in  three, 
and  money  and  ships  in  two;  on  the  other  hand  materials 
of  naval  construction  were  excluded  in  one^. 

There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  accepted  English 
list  of  contraband  articles  varied  considerably  during  the 
century.  In  1626,  it  appears  from  letters  of  the  Mar^chal 
de  Bassompierre,  then  ambassador  in  London,  that  the  English 
negotiators  with  whom  he  treated  counted  amongst  the 
number  metals,  money,  timber^  and  provisions^ ;  but  in  1674, 
Sir  Leoline  Jenkins,  in  reporting  to  the  King  upon  a  case 
in  which  English  pitch  and  tar,  carried  in  a  Swedish  vessel, 
had  been  captured  and  taken  into  Ostend  for  adjudication, 
said  that  ^  these  goods,  if  they  be  not  made  unfree  by  being 
found  in  an  unfree  bottom,  cannot  be  judged  by  any  other  law 
but  by  the  general  law  of  nations.  I  am  humbly  of  opinion 
that  nothing  ought  to  be  judged  contraband  by  that  hw 
in  this  case  but  what  is  directly  and  immediately  subservient 
to  the  use  of  war,  except  it  be  in  the  case  of  besieged  places, 
or  of  a  general  certification  by  Spain  to  all  the  world  that 
they  will  condemn  all  the  pitch  and  tar  they  meet  with*.' 
It  would   seem   therefore  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  chief 

aSa);  England,  1675  (ib.  288);  Sweden,  167^5  (ib.  316);  Prance,  1678  (ib. 

357). 
^  Bynk.  Quest.  Jnr.  Pub.  lib.  i.  o.  z. 

*  Besides  the  conventions  mentioned  above,  England  concluded  treaties  with 
Sweden,  1654  (l^umont,  vi.  ii.  80);  France,  1655  (ib.  121);  Sweden,  1661 
(ib.  385);  Sweden,  i666  (id.  vi.  iii.  83);  Spain,  1667  (id.  vii.  i.  31)  j  France, 
1667  (ib.  327). 

'  Ortolan,  ii.  185. 

*  Wynnei,  Life  of  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins,  ii.  751. 
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PART  IV.  English  authority  on  international  law  in  the  latter  end  of 
°"^'  ^'  the  century,  articles  of  direct  use  for  warlike  purposes  were 
alone  contraband  under  the  common  law  of  nations,  but  that 
each  state,  in  order  to  meet  the  special  conditions  of  a  par- 
ticular war,  possessed  the  right  of  drawing  up  at  its  opening 
a  list  of  articles  to  be  contraband  during  its  oontinnance. 
France.  France  was  insignificant  as  a  naval  power  till   the  war 

of  167a,  and  the  larger  number  of  her  treaties  have  already 
been  mentioned  in  speaking  of  England  and  Holland.  One 
which  was  entered  into  with  the  Hanse  Towns  in  1655  is 
to  be  noted  as  including  horses  and  naval  stores,  while  ex- 
cluding provisions ;  and  the  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees  was  silent 
as  to  naval  stores,  and  coincided  in  its  stipulations  as  regards 
horses  and  provisions  with  the  treaty  of  1655^.  In  1681, 
the  Ordonnance  de  k  Marine,  which  has  been  generally 
looked  upon  as  fixing  IVench  law  upon  the  matter,  laid 
down  that  ^  arms^  powder,  bullets,  and  other  munitions  of  war, 
with  horses  and  their  harness,  in  course  of  transport  for  the 
service  of  our  enemies,  shall  be  confiscated'.' 
PraoUoe  §238.  The  eighteenth  century  was  opened  with  the  in- 
e^hteenth  clusion  of  naval  stores  by  France  in  1704,  but  on  the  whole 
century.  French  practice  was  sufficiently  consistent.  Its  treaties  in- 
variably stated  munitions  of  war  and  saltpetre  to  be  contra- 
band, and  with  one  exception  they  included  horses;  but 
they  all  expressly  excluded  provisions;  except  in  one  case 
they  refused  to  admit  into  the  list  money  and  metals;  in 
two  cases  materials  of  naval  construction  are  unmentioned, 
and  in  only  one  treaty,  made  in  1742,  are  they  specifically  in- 
cluded. The  treaties  made  with  the  United  States  in  1778, 
with  England  in  1786,  and  with  Bussia  in  1787,  also  excluded 
ships.  The  practice  of  Spain  has  been  identical  in  principle 
with  that  of  France. 
England.  The  treaties  concluded  by  Great  Britain  during  the 
eighteenth  century  in  the  main  followed  the  terms  of  the 

^  Dumont,  vi.  ii.  105  and  64. 

*  Yalin,  Ord.  de  la  Marine,  ii.  264. 
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Treaty  of  Utrecht,  which  embodied  the  French  doctrine  of  PAET  rv. 

contraband;   they  all   excluded  provisions,   and  confiscated     L  ' 

saltpetre;  six  include  horses,  two  are  silent  with  respect  to 
them,  and  one  with  Russia — a  state  which  seems  to  have 
made  a  point  of  securing  free  trade  in  horses — strikes  them 
from  the  list  by  name.  In  five  eases  no  mention  is  made 
of  money  or  metals;  in  three  both^  and  in  one  money  alone, 
are  excluded.  Naval  stores  are  unmentioned  in  five  treaties ; 
by  the  rest  commerce  in  them  is  permitted. 

These  treaties  bound  England  at  different  times  with 
France,  Spain,  Sweden,  Russia,  Denmark^  and  the  United 
States,  but  they  in  no  way  expressed  the  policy  of  the 
country  as  apart  fi*om  special  agreement ;  and  their  principles 
were  not  acted  upon  in  dealing  with  states  with  which  no 
convention  existed.  Thus  a  larger  part  of  Europe  was  usually 
exposed  to  the  operation  of  English  private  regulations 
than  was  j«otected  by  treaty  from  the  effects  of  her  maritime 
predominance.  In  the  end  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  for 
example,  Sweden  and  the  United  Provinces  were  the  only 
ooantries  with  which  any  limiting  treaty  remained  in  force. 
Towards  Russia,  Denoaark,  the  Hanse  Towns,  Mecklenburg, 
Qldenburg,  Portugal,  the  Two  Sicilies,  Genoa,  and  Venice* 
she  might  act  in  accordance  with  her  general  views  of  belli- 
gerent rights^;  and  these  seem  then,  as  afterwards,  to  have 
permitted  the  list  of  contraband  articles  to  be  enlarged  or  re- 
stricted to  suit  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  war '. 

The  Baltic  Powers  are  said  by  Wheaton  to  have  been  at  The  Baltic 
issue  with  England  during  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury with  respect  to  the  contraband  character  of  naval  stores^. 
But  though  Sweden  concluded  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain  in 
1720,  by  which  materials  of  naval  construction  were  declared 


^  The  eUmae  forbidding  trade  in  conifcrabaad  in  the  treaty  with  Denmaik  of 
1670  is  not  inoonsistent  with  the  indasion  of  anything  osefol  to  the  enemy  of 
the  oontiBoting  partieB. 

'  The  Jonge  Maigaretha,  i  Bob.  Z93. 

'  Elements,  pt.  iv.  chap,  iii  §  24. 
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PART  IV.  not  to  be  contraband,  her  own  ordinance  of  1715  includes  all 
— L  *  articles  'which  can  be  employed  for  war^.'  Russia  agreed 
with  the  United  Provinces  in  17 15,  that  naval  stores  should 
be  taken  to  be  contraband^  and  made  a  treaty  with  England 
in  1766,  in  which  the  question  is  left  open.  Denmark  on  the 
other  hand  excluded  naval  stores  by  her  treaty  of  1701  with 
the  United  Provinces,  but  made  them  contraband  by  a  regu- 
lation issued  in  17 10  during  war  with  Sweden^,  as  well  as  by 
treaty  with  France  in  174a,  and  with  England  in  1780. 
Down  to  the  time  of  the  First  Armed  Neutrality  therefore, 
the  practice  of  the  three  northern  states  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  characterised  by  definite  purpose.  Holland  main- 
tained her  policy  of  varying  the  lists  of  contraband  articles 
at  pleasure  until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
the  diminution  of  her  naval  power  carried  her  from  among  the 
advocates  of  belligerent  privilege  into  those  of  neutral  rights. 
Publidsts  The  writers  of  the  period  were  not  more  consistent  with 
eighteenth  ®^^  other  than  was  practice  with  itself.  Heineccius,  writing 
century,  j^  17^11,  ranked  as  contraband  of  war  not  only  munitions  of 
every  kind,  saltpetre,  and  horses,  but  cordage,  sails,  and  other 
naval  stores,  together  with  provisions^.  Bynkershoek  on  the 
other  hand  strives  to  limit  the  number  of  prohibited  com- 
modities as  rigidly  as  is  possible,  consistently  with  the  rales 

*  V  Wheaton,  Appendix,  75. 

'  ValiB,  Ord.  de  la  Marine,  ii.  264. 

'  '  In  quibus  mercibus  yetitis  acoenfleri  animadvertimus  omnia  arma  igniToma, 
eormnqne  adparatns,  qualia  snnt  tormenta,  bombardae,  mortaria,  betardae, 
bombi,  granatae,  circuli  picei,  tormentorum  siiBtentacula,  forcae,  balthei,  pnlvii 
nitratns,  restes  igni  capiendo  idoneae,  sal  nitrom,  globi,  item  hastae^  l^^dii, 
galeae,  cassides,  loricae,  bipennes,  spicula,  equi,  ephippia,  aliaqne  instmmenta 
bellica.  Quin  et  triticnm,  hordeum,  avena,  legomina,  sal,  vinum,  deun,  tcIm, 
restes,  et  siqua  alia  ad  adparatum  nanticum  pertinent.  .  .  Ceterom  sunt  quae- 
dam  de  quibus  inter  gentes  aliquando  disceptatum  est,  an  merdbus  yetitas  sint 
accensenda.  Sic  de  yaginis  aliquando  dubitatum.  . .  .  Vaginis  non  minus  opus 
est  hosti  quam  gladiis ;  et  quamyis  yaginis  non  yulneret  aut  stragem  edat; 
inutiles  tamen  essent  ipsi  gladii  futuii,  nisi  vaginae  eoe  a  pluvia  et  rabi^e 
tuerentur.  Eadem  ergo  ratio,  quae  yela,  restes  nauticas,  frumenta,  prohiberi 
suasit,  ipsis  etiam  yaginis  facile  potent  aoconunodarL'  De  Nav.  ob  Vect  Mere. 
Vetit.  Comm.  xiy. 
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applied  by  his  nation.     He  lays  down  broadly  that  everything  FART  IV. 

is  contraband  which  may  be  employed  by  belligerents  for     L  ' 

purposes  of  war^  whether  it  is  a  completed  instrument  of 
war,  or  some  material  in  itself  suitable  for  warlike  nse.    What 
articles  however  he  intends  to  indicate  by  the  second  clause 
of  his  description  is  not  very  evident,  for  he  immediately 
expresses  a  doubt  whether  the  material  is  contraband  out  of 
which  something  may  be   fitted  for  war.     Descending  to 
particulars^   he  allows  materials  for   building    ships  to  be 
confiscated  if  the  enemy  is  in  urgent  need  of  them ;  saddles, 
scabbards,  and  such  articles^  he  is  ready  to  condemn  unless 
they  are  in  numbers  so  small  as  not  apparently  to  be  in- 
tended for  hostile  use ;  as  regards  saltpetre  he  seems  to  leave 
the  question  open^.     It  is  important,  as  Sir  B.  Phillimore  re- 
marks, that  Bynkershoek  adopts  the  principle  of  considering 
the  circumstances  of  each  case,  and  that  the  list  of  contraband 
articles  must  therefore,  according  to  him,  be  variable.     Vattel 
enumerates  '  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  timber,  and  every- 
thing which  serves  for  the  construction  and  armament  of 
vessels  of  war,  horses,  and  even  provisions,  on  certain  occa- 
sions when  there  is  hope  of  reducing  the  enemy  by  famine^.' 
Yalin,  writing  in  1 766,  says  that '  tar  has  also  been  declared 
to  be  contraband,   with   pitch,   resin,   sailcloth,  hemp,  and 
coidage,  masts  and  shipbuilding  timber.     Thus,  apart  from 
their  contravention  of  particular  treaties,  there  is  no  reason 

^  'Excnte  pacta  gentium,  quae  diximns,  ezcute  et  alia  quae  alibi  ezstant,  et 
reperies,  omnia  ilia  appellari  contrabanda,  quae,  uti  hostibuB  suggernntur,  bellis 
gvrendie  iii8erviunt>  siye  instrumenta  beUica  sint,  sive  materia  per  se  bello  apta. 
. . .  Atque  inde  judicabis,  an  ipsa  materia  rerum  prohibitarum  quoque  Bit  pro- 
Hbita?  £t  in  earn  sententiam,  si  quid  tamen  definiat,  proclivior  esse  videtur 
Zoadieus '  (De  Jure  Fedali,  pt.  ii.  s.  vii.  q.  8).  '  Ego  non  essem,  quia  ratio  et 
ezempla  me  movent  in  contrarium.  Si  omnem  materiam  prohibeas,  ex  qua 
quid  beUo  aptari  possit,  ingens  esset  catalogus  rerum  prohibitarum,  quia  nulla 
fere  materia  est,  ex  qua  non  saltem  aliquid,  beUo  aptum,  facile  fabrioemus. 
Hac  interdict%  tantum  non  omni  commercio  interdicimus,  quod  valde  esset 
inutile.  .  .  .  Quandoque  tamen  accidit,  ut  et  navium  materia  probibeatur,  si 
bottis  ea  quam  mazime  indigeat,  et  absque  ea  commode  bellum  gerere  baud 
poBBtt.'    Qu«st.  Jur.  Pub.  lib.  i.  c.  x. 

*  Dnnt  des  Grens,  liy.  iii.  chap.  vii.  §  112. 
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PART  rv.  to  complain  of  the  conduct  of  the  English,  for  by  right 

L  *  these    things    are    now    contraband,    and    have    been    so 

from  the  beginning  of  the  century,  though  formerly  the 
rule  was  otherwise^.'  Lampredi  reduces  contraband  mer- 
chandise to  those  articles  only,  'which  are  so  formed, 
adapted,  and  specialised  as  to  be  unfit  to  serve  immediately 
and  directly  for  other  than  warlike  use^.'  He  appears  to 
ground  his  doctrine  upon  the  language  of  treaties.  On  com- 
paring the  jarring  opinion  of  these  difierent  authors  with  the 
treaties  which  have  been  enumerated  and  with  the  indications 
of  unilateral  practice  which  here  and  there  occur  in  history, 
it  seems  to  stand  out  with  tolerable  clearness  that  no  distinct 
rule  existed  in  the  eighteenth  century  with  regard  to  the 
classification  of  merchandise  as  innocent  or  as  contraband. 
On  the  one  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that  France  thought 
it  to  her  interest  to  restrict  the  number  of  articles  classed 
under  the  latter  head;  on  the  other,  it  is  as  evident  that 
England  wished  to  preserve  entire  freedom  of  action;  but 
the  position  of  other  nations  is  not  so  certain,  and  the 
extended  catalogues  which  were  sanctioned  by  a  German, 
a  Swiss,  and  a  Frenchman  must  have  been  grounded  on  a 
wider  opinion  than  could  be  evidenced  by  the  practice  of 
England  and  Holland  alone. 

TheFint  It  was  natural,  however,  that  the  secondary  maritime 
*  Neutrality,  po^^^  should  in  time  accommodate  their  theories  to  their 
interests.  They  were  not  sure  of  being  able  as  belligerents 
to  enforce  a  stringent  rule;  they  were  certain  as  neutnls 
to  gain  by  its  relaxation.  Accordingly,  in  1780  Russia  issued 
a  Declaration  of  neutral  rights,  among  the  provisions  of  which 
was  one  limiting  articles  of  contraband  to  munitions  of  war 
and  sulphur.  Sweden  and  Denmark  immediately  adhered 
to  the  Declaration  of  Russia,  and  with  the  latter  power  formed 
the  league  known  as  the  First  Armed  Neutrality.  Spain, 
France,  Holland,  the  United  States,  Prussia,  and  Austria, 

^  Ord.  de  la  Marine,  ii.  264. 

'  Del  Commercio  del  Popdi  Nentrali  in  Tempo  di  Guena,  70. 
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acceded  to  the  alliance  in  the  conrse  of  the  following  year.  PABT  TV. 

Finallj  it  was  joined  in  1782  by  Portugal,  and  in  1783  by  the     L  * 

Two  Sicilies, 

It  is  usual  for  foreign  publicists  to  treat  the  formation 
of  the  Armed  Neutrality  as  a  generous  effort  to  bridle  the 
aggressions  of  England,  and  as  investing  the  principles  ex- 
pressed in  the  Russian  Declaration  with  the  authority  of  such 
doctrines  as  are  accepted  by  the  body  of  civilised  nations.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  motives  which  actuated  the 
Bussian  government^;  but  it  is  impossible  to  admit  that 
the  doctrines  which  it  put  foi'ward  received  any  higher  sanc- 
tion at  the  time  than  such  as  could  be  imparted  by  an 
agreement  between  the  Baltic  Powers.  The  accession  of 
France,  Spain,  Holland,  and  the  United  States  was  an  act 
of  hostility  directed  against  England,  with  which  they  were 
then  at  war,  and  was  valueless  as  indicating  their  settled 
policy^  and  still  more  valueless  as  manifesting  their  views 
of  existing  international  right.  It  was  the  seizure  by  Spain 
of  two  Russian  vessels  laden  with  wheat  which  was  the  acci- 
dental cause  of  the  original  Declaration^  and  within  a  few 
months  of  adhering  to  the  league  France  had  imposed  a 
treaty  upon  Mecklenburg,  and  Spain  had  issued  an  Ordinance, 
both  of  which  were  in  direct  contradiction  to  parts  of  the 
Declaration^.  The  value  of  Russian  and  Austrian  opinion 
in  the  then  position  of  those  countries  as  maritime  powers 
is  absolutely  trivial.  Whatever  authority  the  principles  of 
the  Armed  Neutrality  possess^  they  have  since  acquired  by 
inspiring  to  a  certain  but  varying  extent  the  policy  of  France, 
the  United  States,  Russia,  and  the  minor  powers. 

On  the  outbreak  of  war  between  France  and  England  France, 
in  1793,  ^^^  Convention  decreed  that  neutral  vessels  laden 
with  provisions  destined  to  an  enemy's  port  should  be  brought 

^  The  intrigues  which  led  to  the  iflsne  of  the  Bnssian  Declaration  are  sketched 
by  Sir  B.  Phillimore,  iii.  §  dxzzvi ;  see  also  Lord  Stanhope,  Hist,  of  Eng.  chap, 
hii 

I  All  the  signatariee  to  the  Declaration  of  the  Anned  Neutrality  yiolated 
one  or  other  of  its  provisions  when  they  were  themselves  next  at  war. 
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PART  IV.  in  for  preemption  of  the  cargo  ^,  although  treaties  were  then 

L  '   existent  between  France  and  the  Hanse  Towns,  Hamburg, 

the  United  States,  Mecklenburg,  and  Russia,  in  which  it 
was  stipulated  that  provisions  should  not  be  contraband  of 
war.  But  the  Prize  Courts  seem  to  have  acted  upon  the 
rules  of  the  Ordinance  of  i68i^;  and  of  the  few  treaties 
which  have  been  concluded  by  France  during  the  present 
century,  only  one  varies  from  the  form  which  is  usual  in  her 
conventions  ^ 

United  The  couduct  of  the  United  States  has  been  less  consistent. 

Between  1778  and  the  end  of  the  century  they  concluded  four 
treaties,  by  which  munitions  of  war,  horses,  and  sulphur  or 
saltpetre,  or  both,  were  ranked  as  contraband ;  and  provisions, 
money  and  metals,  ships  and  articles  of  naval  construction, 
were  declared  to  be  innocent*.  The  treaty  of  1794  with 
England  includes  naval  stores  among  objects  of  contraband, 
and  provides,  when '  provisions  and  other  articles  not  generally 
contraband  are  seized/  that  they  shall  not  be  confiscated,  but 
that  the  owner  shall  be  indemnified  ^  But  the  government 
of  the  United  States  did  not  look  upon  provisions  as  in- 
capable of  entering  the  class  of  prohibited  articles  under 
special  circumstances;  for  in  1793,  while  protesting  against 
the  Instructions  issued  by  England  in  June  of  that  year, 
it  argued  against  them  on  the  ground  that  provisions 
can  only  be  contraband  when  earned  to  a  place  which  is 
actually  invested,  and  which  therefore  there  is  a  well-founded 
expectation  of  reducing  by  famine®.  And  it  fully  recognised 
that  materials  of  naval  construction  are  contraband  by  the 

I  Pbillimore,  iii.  $  axlv.  The  decree  was  issned  on  May  9,  and  the  T^gH^h 
Instructions  to  the  like  effect  were  dated  June  8. 

'  n  Yolantey  Pistoye  et  Duverdy,  i.  409. 

'  The  conyention  with  Denmark  made  in  1842  indudes  naval  stores.  I^iilli* 
more,  iii.  §  odx. 

*  France,  1778  (De  Martens,  Bee.  ii.  598);  Holland,  1782  (id.  iiL  451); 
Sweden,  1783  (ib.  569) ;  Spain,  1795  (id.  vi.  561). 

'  De  Martens,  Bee.  v.  674. 

*  Mr.  Bandolph  to  Mr.  Hammond,  May  i,  1794,  American  State  Papers, 
i.  450. 
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oommon  nsage  of  nations^.    In  a  case  arising  out  of  the  FART  iv. 

sabeequent  war  with  England,  the  Prize  Courts  of  the  United     1  ' 

States  held  that  provisions  '  destined  for  the  army  or  navy  of 

the  enemy,  or  for  his  ports  of  naval  equipment/  were  to  be 

deemed  contraband^. 

§  239.   In  the  present  century  a  treaty  of  the  United  Pr«otioe  in 

States  with  England  retains  naval  stores  and  saltpetre,  andteenth 

is  silent  upon  other  points;   another  with  Sweden  includes ^*"*'"^' 
^  .  .  .      United 

sulphur  and  saltpetre,  excluding  naval  stores;  a  third  withstfttes. 

France  follows  the  terms  affected  by  the  latter  power;  and 
nine  treaties,  all  contracted  with  American  States,  mention 
munitions  of  war  and  horses;  and  treat  provisions,  money, 
metals,  ships,  and  articles  of  naval  construction  as  innocent^. 
That  with  Mexico  contains  the  special  stipulation  that  pro- 
visions  destined  to  a  besieged  port  are  to  be  excepted  from 
the  usual  immunity.  It  would  seem,  on  the  whole^  that  the 
United  States  have  always  recognised  the  English  doctrine 
of  contraband  to  be  more  in  consonance  with  existing  usage 
than  that  of  France,  but  that  they  have  wished  in  certain 
cases  to  limit  the  application  of  the  rule  by  express  con« 
vention. 

The  practice  of  the  Baltic  States  is  of  less  interest,  because 
the  events  of  the  revolutionary  wars  tended  greatly  to  reduce 
their  maritime  importance;  but  before  the  antecedent  con- 
ditions had  been  altered,  Denmark  varied  the  definition  of 
contraband  to  which  she  had  bound  herself  by  issuing  in  1793 
a  proclamation  of  neutrality,  in  which  horses,  and  'in  a 
general  way^  articles  necessary  for  the  construction  and  re- 
pair of  vessels,  with  the  exception,  however,  of  unwrought 

^  Mr.  Pickering  to  Mr.  Pinokney,  Jftn«  16,  1797,  American  State  Papers, 
1 560. 

'  Maiflonnave  v.  Keating,  ii  Gallison,  335 ;  The  Commercen,  i  Wheaton,  387. 

*  England,  1806  (De  Martens,  Bee.  viii.  584^ ;  France,  1800  (id.  vii.  202) ; 
Cdnmbiay  1824  (Konv.  Bee.  vi.  996) ;  Sweden,  1827  (id.  vii.  279) ;  and  in 
identical  terms  with  Central  America,  1826;  Brazil,  1828;  Chili,  183a; 
Venezuela,  1836 ;  Pem-Boliyia,  1836 ;  Ecuador,  1839 ;  New  Grenada,  1848. 
The  treaty  with  Mexico  was  made  in  183 1  (Nout.  Beo.  x.  338). 

B  r 
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PAST  lY.  iron,  beams,  boards  and  planks  of  deal  and  fir,  are  declared 

1  '  to   be    contraband^.'     The    Second   Armed   Neutrality   en- 

^^  deavoored  to  re-establisb  the  doctrine  of  its  predecessor ;  and 
NeatnJity.part  of  the  Compromise  whidi  after  its  destmction  was 
effected  between  the  views  of  Russia  and  of  England  consisted 
in  the  recognition  of  the  northern  enumeration  of  prohibited 
articles;  but  in  1803  a  fresh  agreement  was  concluded  be- 
tween England  and  Sweden  by  which  coined  money,  horses, 
ships,  and  manufactured  articles  serving  inmiediately  for  their 
equipment,  were  declared  liable  to  confiscation,  while  naval 
stores,  the  produce  of  either  country,  were  to  be  brought  in 
for  pre-emption  '.  Since  then  the  only  treaties  concluded  by 
any  of  the  Baltic  States  which  materially  deviate  from  the 
principles  of  the  Armed  Neutrality,  are  that  made  at  Orebro 
between  England  and  Sweden  in  1812,  which  includes  horses, 
money,  and  ships,  and  that  signed  between  England  and 
Denmark  in  18 14,  by  which  naval  stores  as  well  as  horses  are 
declared  to  be  contraband^. 
Great  Besides  the  treaties  alrelidy  mentioned,  Oreat  Britain  has 

Britftin.  Q,j|y  twice  entered  into  special  agreements  with  reference  to 
contraband  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  ^ ;  and 
as  almost  all  her  previous  contracts  have  been  dissolved  by 
war,  her  practice  is  mainly  to  be  sought  in  the  decisions  of 
her  Prize  Courts.  These  persistently  carried  out,  through 
the  whole  of  the  Bevolotionary  and  Napoleonic  wars^  the 
traditionary  principles  upon  which  England  had  always  before 
acted,  of  classing  as  contraband  not  merely  articles  susceptible 

*  V  Wlieaton,  Appendix  76. 

*  De  Martens,  Bee.  viii.  91. 

*  De  Martens,  Nouy.  Bee  i.  432  and  680.  The  other  treaties  made  by  the 
Baltic  powers  daring  the  present  oentuiy  are  as  foUows :  Denmark  aaad  Frassia^ 
181 8  (De  Martens,  Nout.  Beo.  iv.  534) ;  Denmark  and  Braail,  1828  (id.  yiL 
614)  ;  Sweden  and  the  United  States,  1827  (ib.  279) ;  Pmssia  and  Btaal,  1827 
(ib.  470) ;  Prossia  and  Mexico,  1831  (id.  xii.  534). 

^  With  Portugal  in  1820,  when  munitions  of  war,  snlphnr,  horses^  money, 
and  naval  stores  were  classed  as  contraband ;  and  with  Braiil  in  1827,  when 
munitions  of  war  and  naval  stores  only  were  ennmerated.  De  Martens^  Nouv. 
Bee.  iii.  211,  and  vii.  L  486/ 
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only  of  warlike  employment,  but  also  a  large  number  of  those  PART  iv. 

.    ...                                                                                                                                                  CHAP.  V. 
OMOptitS  tt9US.  

§  240.  In  preeenoe  of  the  foregoing  facts  some  modem  Opinions 
writers  can  assert  with  curious  recklessness^  that  England  p^^^i^ 
is  the  only  power  which  for  more  than  a  century  has  refused 
to  identify  articles  of  contraband  with  munitions  of  war^. 
Kent,  Wheaton,  and  Manning^^  on  the  other  hand,  state  the 
results  of  custom  with  perhaps  somewhat  too  exclusive  a 
reference  to  English  and  American  practice,  and  without 
sofficient  endeayour  to  classify  the  objects  which  in  a  dif- 
ferent measure  and  in  their  divers  ways  have  been  included 
among  the  prohibited  acts. 

Ortolan  refrains  from  forcing  usage  into  any  definite  oon- 
dosion,  but  from  an  abstract  point  of  view  owns  himself  to  be 
'of  the  opinion  of  those  who  think  that  the  freedom  of 
neutral  commerce  ought  to  furnish  the  general  principle^  to 
which  only  such  restrictions  should  be  applied  as  are  an 
nnmediate  and  necessary  consequence  of  the  state  of  war 
between  the  belligerents.'  His  'opinion  with  regard  to 
contraband  of  war,  looking  at  the  question  in  a  rational 
manner,  is  therefore  that — 

'  I.  Arms  and  instruments  of  war,  and  munitions  of  every 
kind  directly  serving  for  the  use  of  those  arms,  are  the  only 
objects  generally  and  necessarily  contraband  of  war. 

'  2.  Raw  materials  or  merchandise  of  every  kind  fitted  for 
peaceful  use,  even  though  equally  capable  of  being  employed 

^  GeMner,  81 ;  Hantefenille,  tit  viii.  sect.  ii.  §  3.  The  prooess  bj  whioh 
M.  HantefeniUe  amves  at  his  conclusions  has  the  merit  of  boldness.  He  finds 
in  the  inuiginuy  '  loi  primitive/  to  which  he  refers  in  every  page  with  weari- 
iome  iteration,  that  contraband  of  war  is  '  expressly*  confined  to  arms,  Ac.  His 
assomption  is  readily  supported  by  treaties  from  the  list  of  which  those  which 
conflict  with  his  theory  are  excluded  as  destitute  of  authority ;  and  he  provides 
against  the  interference  of  unilateral  acts  by  a  like  rejection  of  everything 
wbidi  militates  against  the  simple  dictates  of  the  divine  will.  He  is  obliged, 
Wever,  to  admit  that  the  divine  law  has  not  been  strong  enough  to  prevent 
tbs  entiy  of  saltpetre  and  horses  into  the  established  list  of  contraband. 

'  Kent,  Comm.  lect.  vii ;  Wheaton,  Elem.  pt.  iv.  chap.  iii.  §  24 ;  Manning, 
chai>.viL 

Bra 
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PART  IV.  in  the  manufactare  or  application  of  arms,  instmrnentB  and 

L  '  manitionB  of  war,  are  not  strictly  comprised  in  this  contraband. 

It  is  at  most  permitted  to  a  belligerent  power,  in  view  of  some 
special  circumstance  affecting  its  military  operations,  to  treat 
such  articles  as  contraband,  but  they  ought  only  to  be  so 
assimilated  as  a  rare  exception,  which  should  be  limited  to 
those  cases  in  which  they  in  fact  form  a  disguised  contraband, 
that  is  to  say,  in  which  they  are  tainted  with  fraud. 

*3.  Provisions  and  all  other  objects  of  first  necessity  are 
incapable  of  being  included  in  any  case,  or  for  any  reason, 
among  goods  contraband  of  war^.' 

M.  Bluntschli  enumerates  'guns,  muskets,  swords,  balls, 
bullets,  powder,  and  other  material  of  war;  saltpetre  and 
sulphur;  ships  of  war;'  and  adds  that  though  the  transport 
of  articles  such  as  'money,  horses,  timber  for  naval  con- 
struction, sail-cloth,  iron  plates,  engines,  coal,  and  merchant 
vessels,  is  as  a  rule  authorised;  such  objects  may  be  looked 
upon  as  contraband  under  the  express  sanction  of  treaties,  or 
if  in  the  particular  case  it  can  be  shown  that  they  are  destined 
to  be  used  in  an  existing  war,  and  that  they  are  carried  to  one 
of  the  belligerents  with  the  intention  of  rendering  him  aid^.' 

*  The  idea  of  contraband,'  says  M.  Hefflyer,  *  is  complex, 
variable  according  to  time  and  circumstance,  and  hard  to 
fix  in  a  permanent  and  absolute  form.  .  .  .  Universal  usage 
limits  contraband  to  arms,  implements,  and  munitions  of  war, 
in  other  words  to  objects  made  and  fashioned  exclusively  for 
use  in  war,  and  not  to  raw  materials  suited  to  the  fiibrication 
of  the  prohibited  objects.  .  .  •  There  is  another  class  of 
articles  which  are   indicated  as  objects  of  contraband,   in 

^  Dip.  de  la  Mer,  ii.  190. 

'  Droit  IntematioDal,  $  803-5.  Dftii%  with  the  Btrong  common  sense  which 
distinguishes  him,  says :  'The  intent  of  the  owner  is  not  the  test.  Hie  right 
of  the  beUigerent  to  prevent  certain  things  from  getting  into  the  military  use 
of  his  enemy  is  the  foundation  of  the  law  of  contraband ;  and  its  limits  are  in 
most  cases  the  practical  result  of  the  conflict  between  this  beUigerent  right  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  right  of  the  neutral  to  trade  with  the  enemy  on  the 
other.'    Note  to  Wheaton,  No.  226. 
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treaties  and  in  the  special  regulations  of  several  countries.' part^v. 
This  includes  horses;  all  raw  materials  suited  for  the  manu-  ^"^^'  ^' 
factore  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  iron,  brass,  steel, 
saltpetre,  sulphur,  and  naval  stores,  such  as  timber,  hemp, 
and  tar,  provisions,  and  finally  gold,  silver,  and  copper, 
whether  coined  or  in  ingots.  '  In  the  same  category  must  be 
ranked  some  fresh  articles  which  the  progress  of  science  has 
applied  in  our  days  to  the  requirements  of  war.  Such  are 
engines,  coal,  &c.  It  cannot  be  maintained  that  commodities 
of  the  latter  class  necessarily  bear  the  stamp  of  contraband. 
A  belligerent  can  only  interfere  with  them  when  neutral 
trade,  in  conveying  them  to  the  enemy,  affords  to  the  latter 
succour  of  a  manifestly  hostile  nature^.' 

§  341.  The  language  of  each  of  the  above  writers  distinctly  Contra- 
involves  the  proposition  that  contraband  of  war  cannot  be^^*"" 
limited  to  munitions  of  war,  and  that  the  articles  composing  ^'™'*®<l*o 

munitionB 

it  must  vary  with  the  special  circumstances  of  particular  of  war. 
cases.  This  proposition  is  the  simple  expression  of  common 
sense.  There  can  be  no  question  that  many  articles,  of  use 
alike  in  peace  and  war,  may  occasionally  be  as  essential  to 
the  prosecution  of  hostilities  as  are  arms  themselves;  and 
the  ultimate  basis  of  the  prohibition  of  arms  is  that  they  are 
essential.  The  reason  that  no  difierence  of  opinion  exists 
with  respect  to  them  is  the  fact  that  they  are  in  all  cases 
essential. 

But  it  may  also  happen,  after  a  remote  non-manufacturing 
country,  such  as  Brazil,  has  suffered  a  disaster  at  sea,  that  to 
prevent  the  importation  of  marine  engines  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  putting  an  end  to  the  war,  or  would  at  least  deprive 

^  Le  Droit  International,  §  160.  I  do  not  feel  sure  that  I  apprehend 
M.  Heffter*8  meaning  in  the  last  paragraph.  The  original  is  as  follows : — '  On 
ne  saurait  pr^tendre  que  ces  objets  portent  n^cessairement  le  caract^re  de 
contrebande.  Cest  seulement  dans  le  cas  oil,  par  leur  transport  vers  Tan  des 
beUig^rants,  le  commerce  nentre  prend  le  caractbre  de  seconrs  manifestement 
hostile,  qae  l*autre  bellig^rant  a  le  droit  d'empdcher  de  fftit.'  ^e  conveyance 
to  a  belligerent,  which  is  here  mentioned  as  the  condition  of  an  exceptional 
character  being  occasionally  imprinted  upon  certain  merchandise,  is  the  con- 
dition also  of  the  contraband  character  of  munitions  of  war. 
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PA*RTIV.th6  defeated  nation  of  all  power  of  actiyelj  annoying  its 
cHAP^v.  gjjgjjjy^  jj^  considering  the  matter  logically  therefore,  the 
true  difficulty  is  the  test  of  essentiality.  Under  what  cir^ 
cnmstances  can  the  seizure  of  merchandise  of  doable  use  be 
justified?  On  this  point  MM.  Ortolan,  Bluntschli,  and 
Heffl^er  alike  display  some  vagueness,  part  of  which  is  no 
doubt  inevitable  where  the  innocence  or  noxiousness  of  an 
article  is  determined  by  the  external  circumstances  under 
which  it  is  supplied,  but  part  of  which  seems  also  to  spring 
from  the  adoption  of  intent  as  a  test  of  character. 
Principle  The  principle  that  the  right  to  class  a  particular  object  as 
cation  '  contraband  is  intimately  bound  up  with  the  fiict  of  its 
bandT*"^  possession  being  essential  to  the  belligerent  for  his  warlike 
purposes  will  scarcely  be  contested  by  any  publicist.  The 
belief  that  no  article  except  munitions  of  war  can  be  so 
essential  as  to  warrant  interference  with  trade  appears  to 
underlie  the  doctrine  of  one  school  of  writers ;  the  statement 
that  the  contrary  is  true  is  explicitly  made  by  the  adherents 
of  the  opposite  opinion;  but  these  are  mere  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  value  of  facts ;  upon  the  question  of  theory 
there  is  general  agreement.  The  policy  of  nations,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  been  governed  by  no  principle.  The  wish  to 
keep  open  their  own  or  a  foreign  market  has  usually  been 
a  motive  quite  as  powerful  as  the  hope  of  embarrassing  an 
enemy,  and  it  has  led  to  a  thoroughly  confused  practice. 
Usage  does  not  conform  to  principle,  and  at  the  same  time  no 
sufficient  rule  can  be  extracted  from  it.  In  such  a  state  of 
things  it  is  evidently  best  to  appeal  to  principle  in  the  first 
instance  and  to  regard  practice  as  of  secondary  value.  If 
this  be  done,  although  no  great  precision  can  from  the  nature 
of  things  be  obtained,  it  will  be  possible  to  classify  articles 
other  than  munitions  of  war  to  some  extent  according  to 
the  greater  or  less  intimacy  of  their  association  with  war- 
like operations,  and  consequently,  according  to  the  less  or 
greater  urgency  of  circumstance  under  which  a  belligerent 
may  fSftirly  prevent  their  access  to  his  enemy ;  it  being  in  all 
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cases  understood  diat  if  any  usage  is  strong  enough  to  weigh  PABT  iv. 
in  &Tour  of  a  particular  custom  it  shall  reeeiire  its  full  value.    ^^'^' 

§  24a.  Horsecfy  saltpetre  and  sulphur,  may  be  placed  first  Honas. 
as  subjects  of  the  widest  usage.  It  has  always  been  thesuip^^. 
practice  of  England  and  France  to  regard  horses  as  contra- 
band ;  in  a  very  large  number  of  treaties  they  are  expressly 
included ;  in  none  are  they  excluded  except  in  a  few  contracted 
by  Russia^  and  in  those  between  the  United  States  and  other 
American  countries,  the  latter  howeyer  confining  the  pro- 
hibition to  cavalry  mounts.  M.  Bluntschli  treats  this  limi- 
tation as  a  matter  of  international  rule,  without  explaining  in 
what  way  horses  used  for  artillery  or  transport  are  less 
noxious  than  those  employed  in  the  cavalry^  or  how  it  can  be 
determined  for  which  use  they  are  intended^.  Under  the 
mere  light  of  common  sense  the  possibility  of  looking  upon 
horses  as  contraband  seems  hardly  open  to  argument.  They 
may  no  doubt  be  important  during  war-time  for  agricultural 
purposes,  as  powder  may  be  used  for  fireworks;  but  the 
presumption  is  certainly  not  in  this  direction.  To  place  an 
army  on  a  war-footing  often  exhausts  the  whole  horse  reserve 
of  the  country ;  the  subsequent  losses  must  be  supplied  from 
abroad^  and  more  necessarily  so  as  the  magnitude  of  armies 
increases.    Almost  every  imported  horse  is  probably  bought 


^  Hie  Biurian  treatiee  are  those  of  1766  with  England,  and  those  d  1780-2 
with  Sweden,  Denmark,  Portugal,  Prussia^  Austria,  and  Holland.  Bluntschli, 
%  805 ;  Valin,  Ord.  de  la  Marine,  ii.  264.  See  also  Yattel,  liv.  iii.  chap.  yii. 
(  1x2  ;  Kent,  lect.  tU;  Manning,  355  ;  CalTO,  §  2451,  2461,  who  sustains  the 
eonteafaand  character  of  horses ;  and  on  the  other  side  H&bner,  who  makes 
a  like  distinction  with  Bluntschli,  and  Hautefeuille  (tit.  viii.  sect.  ii.  %  6),  who 
takes  refbge  from  treaties  in  prinutive  law. 

The  military  administration  in  Germany  is  apparently  less  inclined  than 
the  jurists  of  that  country  to  regard  the  acquisition  of  horses  by  an  enemy  as 
unimportant.  In  1870  Count  Bismarck  complained  to  Lord  A.  Loftus  that  the 
'czport  of  horses  firom  England  under  existing  circumstances  provided  the 
enemy  of  Prussia  with  the  means  of  carrying  on  a  war  with  a  power  in 
smity  with  Great  Britain.'  State  Papers,  No.  3,  1870,  Franco-Prussian 
War.  Horses  are  included  in  an  Austrian  ordinance  of  1864,  which  in  other 
respects  limits  contraband  to  munitions,  &o.,  saltpetre,  and  sulphur.    Calvo, 
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PABT IV.  on  account  of  the  government ;  if  in  rare  instances  it  is  not, 
^°^'  ^*   some  other  horse  is  at  least  set  free  for  belligerent  use. 

The  amount  of  authority  and  of  reason  in  fayour  of  in- 
cluding saltpetre  and  sulphur  is  approximately  the  same  as 
that  which  governs  the  case  of  horses.     But  there  are  no 
treaties  in  which  these  commodities  are  expressly  excluded. 
Materiali       §  243.  Materials  of  naval  construction,  e.g.  ship  timber, 
oo^uo-    masts,  spars  of  a  certain  size  in  a  manufactured  state,  marine 
tion.  engines,  or  their  component  parts,  sailcloth^  cordage^  copper 

in  sheets^  hemp,  tar,  &c.  have  been  deemed  contraband  by 
less  general  consent.  English  usage  bars  all  such  objects 
from  reaching  the  enemy,  but  does  not  treat  them  as  being 
all  equally  harmful.  Manufactured  articles  are  looked  upon 
with  more  suspicion  than  raw  material ;  and  where  commodi- 
ties are  the  staple  produce  of  the  exporting  country  and 
owned  by  persons  belonging  to  it,  the  penalty  of  confiscation 
is  relaxed,  and  they  are  subjected  only  to  pre-emption  \  The 
American  rule  on  the  subject  is  identical  with  that  of 
England,  and  the  Confederates  also  acted  upon  it  during  the 
Civil  War'.  In  the  course  of  a  dispute  with  Spain  in  1797, 
the  details  of  which  are  unimportant,  the  government  of  the 
United  States  laid  down  that  '  ship  timber  and  naval  stores 
are  by  the  law  of  nations  contraband  of  war,'  and  the  courts 
give  expression  to  a  like  view.  The  custom  of  France  has 
now  become  fixed  in  an  opposite  sensed  The  policy  of  the 
Northern  States,  which  have  always  exported  their  timber 
and  tar,  can  only  be  confirmed  by  the  modern  necessity  of 
importing  machinery^.     The  views  of  the  South  AmericaD 

*  Jonge  Maigaretlus  i  Rob.  193 ;  Marifty  i  Rob.  373.  So  late  aa  1750  pitch 
and  tar,  the  prodaoe  of  Sweden,  were  confiscated  by  the  Engliah  oonrta.  Tlie 
ApoUo,  iy  Rob.  161 ;  The  Twee  Jnfirowen,  iv  Rob.  243. 

During  the  Crimean  war  Sir  J.  Graham  itated  the  opinion  of  the  gorem- 
ment  that  by  the  law  of  nations,  timber,  cordage,  pitch,  and  tar  could  be  dealt 
with  as  contraband  of  war.    Hansard,  3rd  series,  vol.  cxzxiy.  916. 

'  Dana's  Wheaton,  note  No.  2  a6 ;  The  Commeroen,  i  Wheaton,  143 ;  Qrtolaii, 
IMp.  de  la  Mer,  vol.  ii.  Appendix  xxi. 

'  Pistoye  et  Duverdy,  i.  445  ;  H  Volante,  ib.  409 ;  La  Minenre,  ib.  41a 

*  The  Swedish  neutrality  ordinance  of  1854  only  mentions  as  contraband 
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world  are  probably  indicated  by  its  treaties  with  the  United  PART  IV. 

States,  the  tenor  of  which  is  thoroughly  in  consonance  with      L  ' 

the  interests  of  the  southern  nations.  Writers  are  divided 
into  two  classes^  the  members  of  which  correspond  to  those 
whose  diverse  opinions  as  to  horses  have  already  been  cited. 
In  practice,  therefore,  the  maritime  authority  of  England 
and  America  is  opposed  by  that  of  France,  supported  by  a 
crowd  of  nations,  the  future  nature  or  importance  of  the 
naval  action  of  many  of  which  cannot  at  present  be  foretold. 
Upon  reasonable  grounds  it  would  appear  that  it  must 
always  be  a  matter  of  the  highest  and  most  immediate  belli- 
gerent importance  for  a  non-manufacturing  state  to  import 
machinery  in  safety,  and  for  a  country  poor  in  forests  or  in 
iron  to  be  able  to  introduce  ship  timber  and  armour  plates. 

The  position  occupied  by  vessels  in  modem  practice  has  Ships, 
already  been  so  Ailly  discussed  under  the  head  of  State  Duties, 
that  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  recur  to  the  subject. 

§  244.  Coal,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  date  at  which  it  Coal, 
has  become  of  importance  in  war^  is  the  subject  of  a  very 
limited  usage.  In  1859  and  1870  France  declared  it  not 
to  be  contraband;  and  according  to  M,  Calvo  the  greater 
number  of  the  secondary  states  have  pronounced  themselves 
in  a  like  sense.  England  on  the  other  hand,  during  the 
war  of  1870,  considered  that  the  character  of  coal  should  be 
determined  by  its  destination^  and  though  she  refuses  to 
class  it,  as  a  general  rule,  with  contraband  merchandise, 
vessels  were  prohibited  from  sailing  from  English  ports  with 
supplies  directly  consigned  to  the  French  fleet  in  the  North 
Sea.  Germany  went  further,  and  demonstrated  strongly 
against  its  export  to  France  being  permitted  by  the  English 
government^.  The  claim  was  extravagant,  but  the  nation 
which  made  it  is  not  likely  to  exclude  coal  from  its  list  of 

mmiitioiui  of  war,  saltpetre,  and  sulplinr.  Kent.  Laws  Commissionen*  Rep., 
Appondiz  iy. 

\  ^  Calvo,  $  3460 ;  Bluntschli,  $  805 ;  Hansard,  3rd  series,  yoL  ociii.  1094 ; 
State  Papers,  Fnbco-German  War,  1870,  No.  3. 
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PART  IV.  oontrabaad.  The  view  taken  hj  England  seems  to  be  that 
^^^^'^'  which  is  moat  appropriate  to  the  uaes  of  the  oommoditj  with 
which  it  deals.  Coal  is  employed  so  largely,  and  for  so  great 
a  number  of  innocent  purposes,  the  whole  daily  life  of  many 
nations  is  so  dependent  on  it  by  its  use  for  making  gas.  for 
driving  locomotives,  and  for  the  conduct  of  the  most  ordinary 
industries,  that  no  sufficient  presumption  of  an  intended 
warlike  use  is  afforded  by  the  simple  tsuit  of  its  destination 
to  a  belligerent  port.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  in  the 
highest  d^ree  noxious  when  employed  for  certain  purposes; 
and  when  its  destination  to  such  purposes  can  be  shown  to 
be  extremely  probable,  as  by  its  consignment  to  a  port  of 
naval  equipment^  or  to  a  naval  station,  such  as  Bermuda,  it 
is  difficult  to  see  any  reason  for  sparing  it  which  would  not 
apply  to  gunpowder.  One  article  is  as  essential  a  condition 
of  naval  offence  as  is  the  other^. 

ProTisioiui.  §245.  The  doctrine  of  the  English  courts  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century  with  respect  to  provisions 
was  that  f  generally  they  were  not  contraband,  but  might 
become  so  under  circumstances  arising  out  of  the  particular 
situation  of  the  war,  or  the  conditions  of  the  parties  engaged 
in  it^.'  Grain,  biscuit^  cheese,  and  even  wine,  when  on  their 
way  to  a  port  of  naval  equipment  or  to  a  navid  armament,  were 
condemned,  and,  as  has  already  been  seen,  the  same  practice 
was  followed  by  the  courts  of  the  United  States^.  In  1793 
and  1795^  the  English  government  indefensibly  extended 
the  application  of  the  doctrine  to  the  point  of  seizing  all 
vessels  laden  with  provisions  which  were  bound  to  a  French 
port,  alleging  as  their  justification  that  there  was  a  prospect 
of  reducing  the  enemy  by  famine.    A  serious  disagreement 

^  The  above  yiew  is  that  whioh  was  taken  by  Lords  Brongham  and 
Eingsdown  in  1861  in  a  discussion  in  the  House  of  Lords  upon  the  Ptodama- 
tion  of  Neutrality  issued  by  the  English  government  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
American  Civil  War.    Hansard,  3rd  Series,  vol.  clxii.  2084  and  2087. 

'  The  Jonge  Margaretha»  i  Bob.  193. 

*  The  Banger,  vi  Bob.  125;  The  Edward,  iv  Bob.  69.  For  the  Ameriosn 
practice,  see  snte,  p.  609. 
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oocorred  in  oonsequenee  with  the  United  States,  which  main-PABT  iv; 
tained  that  provisions  could  only  be  treated  as  contraband  °^^^- 
when  destined  for  a  place  actually  invested  or  blockaded; 
and  the  point  remained  wholly  unsettled  by  the  Treaty  of 
1794,  which,  while  recognising  that  provisions,  under  the 
existing  law  of  nations,  were  capable  of  acquiring  the  taint 
of  contraband,  did  not  define  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  case  would  arise  ^.  The  excesses  of  the  English  govern- 
ment cast  discredit  on  the  doctrine  under  the  shelter  of 
which  they  screened  themselves.  Manning  adopts  it^  but 
not  without  evident  hesitation.  Wheaton  seems  to  think 
that  provisions  can  only  be  contraband  when  sent  to 
ports  actually  besieged  or  blockaded ;  and  MM.  Ortolan, 
Blontschli,  and  Calvo  declare  this  to  be  undoubtedly  the 
case'.  No  nation  except  England  has  pushed  its  practice 
even  to  the  point  admitted  in  the  American  courts;  nor 
can  it  be  doubted  for  a  moment,  not  only  that  the  detention 
of  provisions  bound  to  a  port  of  naval  equipment  is  un- 
authorised by  usage,  but  that  it  is  unjustifiable  in  theory. 
To  divert  food  from  a  Lurge  population,  when  no  immediate 
military  end  is  to  be  served,  because  it  may  possibly  be 
btended  to  form  a  portion  of  supplies  which  in  almost  every 
case  an  army  or  a  squadron  could  complete  from  elsewhere 
with  little  inconvenience,  would  be  to  put  a  stop  to  all 
neutral  trade  in  innocent  articles.  But  writers  have  been 
satisfied  with  a  broad  statement  of  principle,  and  they  have 
overlooked  an  exceptional  and  no  doubt  rare  case,  in  which| 
as  it  would  seem,  provisions  may  fairly  be  detained  or  con- 
fiscated. If  supplies  are  consigned  directly  to  an  enemy's 
fleet,  or  if  they  are  sent  to  a  port  where  the  fleet  is  lying, 
they  being  in  the  latter  case  such  as  would  be  required  by 
ships,  and  not  ordinary  articles  of  import  into  the  port  of 

^  De  MarteiiB,  Beo.  v.  674. 

*  Huming,  361-72 ;  Wheaton,  Elem.  pt.  ir.  dhap.  iii.  §  24 ;  Oiiolaii,  Dip. 
^U  Mer,  li.  191  and  3i6 ;  Blantschli,  §  807 ;  Cairo,  $  3452.  Phmimore  (iii. 
I  ocad-n-lTiii)  Mems  to  look  opon  the  practioe  of  the  English  and  American 
oovtt  as  bdng  the  most  anthoritatiye  part  of  a  oonfnsed  usage. 
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PABT  lY.  consignment,  their  capture  produces  an  analogous  effect  to 
^^'^'   that  of  commissariat  trains  in  the  rear  of  an  army.     De- 
tention of  provisions  is  almost  always  unjustifiable,  simply 
because  no  certainty  can  be  arrived  at  as  to  the  use  which 
will  be  made  of  them;   so  soon  as  certainty  is  in  fact  es- 
tablished, they,  and   everything  else  which  directly  and  to 
an  important  degree  contributes  to  make  an  armed   force 
mobile,  become  rightly  liable  to  seizure.    They  are  not  less 
noxious  than  arms ;   but  except  in  a  particular  juncture  of 
circumstances  their  noxiousness  cannot  be  proved, 
aothing,        §  246.  Money  and  unwrought   metals,   and   in    general, 
me^s[  &o.  clothing  and  its  materials,  are  of  like  character  with  pro- 
visions, and  may  become  contraband  under  similar  conditions. 
But  uniforms,  soldiers'  great  coats,  &c.,  present  some  difBcoIty ; 
their  destination  and  their  use  for  warlike  purposes  is  obvious, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  not,  under  ordinary  circom- 
stances,  of  such  necessity  that  the  presence  or  absence  of  a 
particular  consignment  can  be  expected  to  affect  in  any  way 
the  issue  of  hostilities^. 
Fenaltiefl        §  2^47.  In  strictness  every  article  which  is  either  necessarily 
ocmtpft^     contraband,  or  which  has  become  so  from  the  special  circum- 
^^^^         stances  of  the  war,  is  liable  to  confiscation  ;  but  it  is  usual  for 
those  nations  who  vary  their  list  of  contraband  to  subject  the 
latter  class  to  pre-emption  only,  which  by  the  English  practice 
means  purchase  of  the  merchandise  at  its  mercantile  value, 
together  with  a  reasonable  profit,  usually  calculated  at  ten 
per  cent,  on  the  amount.    This  mitigation  of  extreme  bellige* 
rent  privilege   is  also  introduced  in  the  case  of  products 
native  to  the  exporting  country,  even  when  they  are  affected 
by  an  inseparable  taint  of  contraband^. 

^  Manning  (p.  358)  thinks  that  metali  and  money  are  not  oontrabAnd. 

'  Phillimore,  iii.  $  odxviii-lzx.  Rules  for  ascertaining  the  value  of  the  mer^ 
chandise  seised,  and  for  other  matters  of  detail  connected  with  the  pnctioe»  were 
laid  down  in  the  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  in  179^ 
and  in  that  between  the  former  country  and  Sweden  in  1803.  MM.  Hefiler 
(§  161)  and  Calyo  ($  2517-8)  look  upon  pre-emption  not  as  a  mitigation  b>at  as 
an  intensification  of  the  priyileges  of  a  belligerent ;  but  they  start  with  1 
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The  injariousness  to  a  belligerent  of  contraband  trade  by  aPABT  IV. 
neutral,  results  from  the  nature  of  the  goods  conveyed,  and  ^^'  ^' 
not  from  the  fact  of  transport.     This  distinction  prevents  ^ff*^<^ 
the  penalty  which  affects  contraband  merchandise  from  being  band  on 
extended  as  a  general  rule  to  the  vessel   in  which  it  is^«camrinff  it. 
Some  writers  consider  that  the   neutral  vessel  has  even  a 
right  to  purchase  the  free  continuance  of  her  voyage  at  the 
price  of  abandoning  to  the  belligerent  whatever  contraband 
goods  she  has  on  board,  unless  their  quantity  is  so  great  that 
the  captor  cannot  receive  them.    The  existence  of  any  such 

ing  that  it  is  only  nied  with  respect  to  articles  not  contraband  of  war.  That 
much  of  the  merchandise  to  which  pre-emption  was  applied  during  the  wars  of 
the  end  of  last  century  was  not  rightly  considered  to  be  contraband,  does  not 
alter  the  £act  that,  being  considered  to  be  contraband,  it  was  lightly  dealt  with. 
M.  Heffier  however  seems  to  admit  that  pre-emption  may  be  permitted  on 
payment  not  merely  of  ordinary  mercantile  profit,  but  of  snch  profit  as  would 
probably  be  realised  if  the  voyage  were  completed.  M.  Ortolan  (ii.  220-30) 
nndentands  the  theory  of  the  English  practice,  but  is  debarred  by  his  views  as 
to  the  proper  definition  of  contraband  from  recognising  any  occasions  on  which 
it  could  be  exercised.  M.  Bluntsohli  ($  806  and  811)  thinks  that '  contrebande 
de  guerre  ne  peot  dtre  oonfisqu^  que  lorsque  les  neutree  pr^tent  secours  et 
ssaiHanoe  k  I'adversaire,  c*est  k  dire  lorsqu*ils  agissent  en  ennemis ;  la  saisie  ne 
poona  avoir  lien  lorsque  les  neutres  font  simplement  du  n^gooe.'  To  use  his 
own  example,  if  coal  is  found  to  be  on  its  way  to  a  port  where  a  beUigerent 
fleet  is  at  anchor,  it  may  be  detained  on  compensation  being  made  to  the 
owner,  but  it  cannot  be  confiscated  unless  the  intention  of  delivering  it  to  the 
enemy's  fleet  can  be  proved.  He  is  silent  as  to  any  difierent  rule  being  applied 
to  munitions  of  war.  He  does  not  state  where  the  authority  for  this  doctrine 
it  to  he  found ;  but  as  its  adoption  would  be  tantamount  to  sweeping  away  the 
whole  law  of  contraband,  it  can  hardly  be  admitted  on  the  word  of  a  single 
writor,  however  distinguished  he  may  be.  An  ostensible  destination  to  a  belli- 
gerent government  agent  or  to  an  armed  force  would  hardly  ever  be  necessary ; 
ftnd  it  is  needless  to  say  that  merchandise  would  in  consequence  never  be  open 
to  condemnation.  And  as  a  market  with  a  good  profit  would  be  certain,  whether 
the  adventure  were  captured  or  axrived  at  its  destination,  no  check  would  exist 
by  which  the  trader  could  be  restrained.  FinaUy,  as  the  merchant  would  be 
without  risk,  the  belligerent  would  be  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  paying 
war-prices  for  his  goods. 

^  The  ancient  practice,  except  in  France,  where,  until  i68i,  goods  were  only 
seized  on  payment  cf  their  value,  was  to  confiscate  both  cargo  and  ship.  The 
Keutralitet^  iii  Bob.  295.  And  to  this  Russia  seems  to  adhere;  Russian 
Declaration,  1854,  quoted  by  Lawrence  in  note  to  Wheaton,  573.  In  some 
treaties  the  freedom  of  the  ship  is  expressly  stipulated,  e.g.  in  that  between 
Denmark  and  Genoa,  1789,    De  Martens,  Reo.  iv.  443, 
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PART  IV.  general  right  would  be  difficult  to  prove ;  but  a  large  nnrnber 
°"^'^'  of  treaties  have  established  the  practice  between  certain 
nations^;  and  it  was  followed  by  the  Confederate  States 
during  the  American  Civil  War.  It  can  scarcely  be  believed 
however  that  its  vitality  could  stand  the  rude  test  of  a  serious 
maritime  war.  Dana  observes  with  great  truth  that  ^as  the 
captor  must  still  take  the  cargo  into  port,  and  submit  it  to 
adjudication^  and  as  the  neutral  carrier  cannot  bind  thd  owner 
of  the  supposed  contraband  not  to  claim  it  in  court,  the 
captor  is  entitled  for  his  own  protection  to  the  usual  evidence 
of  the  ship^s  papers  and  whatever  other  evidence  induced 
him  to  make  the  capture,  as  well  as  to  the  examination 
on  oath  of  the  master  and  supercargo  of  the  vesseL  It 
may  not  be  possible  or  convenient  to  detach  all  the  papers 
and  deliver  them  to  the  captor ;  and  certainly  the  testimony 
of  the  persons  on  board  cannot  be  taken  at  sea  in  the  manner 
required  by  law.'  In  face  of  these  difficulties  he  is  inclined 
to  think  that  even  the  treaties  can  only  apply  to  cases  in 
which  *  there  is  a  capacity  in  the  neutral  vessel  to  insure  the 
captor  against  a  claim  to  the  goods  ^.' 


^  It  is  provided  for  in  the  treaties  between  Rnaiia  and  Benmaxk,  178a  (Be 
MftrtenB,  Bee.  ill.  476);  the  United  States  and  Sweden,  1783  (ib.  571); 
Austria  and  Rassia,  1785  (id.  iy.  78);  England  and  Fnmce^  1786  (ib.  17a); 
France  and  Russia,  1787  (ib.  aia) ;  Russia  and  Two  Sicilies,  1787  {ib.  338); 
Russia  and  Fortngal,  1787  (ib.  339) ;  United  States  and  France,  1800  (id.  vii. 
104);  Russia  and  Sweden,  1801  (ib.  33  a);  United  States  and  Central  America, 
i8a5  (Nouv.  Rec.  yi.  834);  United  States  and  Brazil,  i8a8  (id.  ix.  61): 
United  States  and  Mexico,  1831  (id.  x.  339);  United  States  and  Yeneanela^ 
1836  (id.  xiii.  558) ;  United  States  and  Peru,  1836  (id.  xv.  1 19) ;  United  SUIes 
and  Ecuador,  1839  (Nouv.  Rec.  GMn.  iv.  315);  France  and  Ecuador,  1843 
(id.  ▼.  17a);  France  and  New  Grenada,  1844  (id.  vii.  6ao);  France  and 
Guatemala,  1848  (id.  xii.  ii) ;  United  States  and  New  Grenada,  1848  (id.  xiii. 
653)  ;  United  States  and  San  Salvador,  1850  (id.  xv.  74).  Rusna  seems  no 
longer  to  hold  the  views  of  which  she  was  an  apostle  in  the  end  of  the  last 
century ;  see  p.  6ai,  note  i. 

'  Dana*s  Wheaton,  note  No.  330.  Blantsbhli  (§  810),  Galvo  ({  3503), 
and  HautefeuiUe  (tit.  xiii.  chap.  i.  sect.  i.  $  i)  elevate  the  practice  into  a  neutral 
right.  Ortolan  (Dip.  de  la  Mer,  ii.  303)  is  more  cautious.  In  the  scheme  of 
the  Institut  de  Droit  International  for  a  R^lement  des  Prises  Maritimes,  it  is 
provided  that  'le  navire  arr^t^  pour  cause  de  contrebande  de  guerre  peui 
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The  more  common  practice  is  to  take  the  vessel  with  its  PART  IV. 

eargo  into  a  port  of  the  captor,  where  the  articles  of  contra-     L  ' 

band  are  duly  condemned ;  but  the  vessel  itself  is  ordinarily 
visited  with  no  further  penalty  than  loss  of  time^  freight, 
and  expenses^.  If  however  the  ship  and  the  cargo  belong 
to  the  same  owners,  or  if  the  owner  of  the  former  is  privy  to 
the  carriage  of  the  contraband  goods,  the  vessel  is  involved 
in  their  &te^.  Ships  have  also  been  condemned  for  having 
on  board  articles  contraband  under  a  treaty  to  which  their 
country  was  a  party;  and  for  the  fraudulent  circumstances 
of  fiilse  papers  and  false  destination  ^ 

The  principle  which,  according  to  the  English  practice.  On  inno- 
governs  the  treatment  of  innocent  merchandise  found  on^^^^^f 
board  a  ship  engaged  in  the   transport  of  contraband,  is'^"^®. 
identical  with  that  which  affects  the  vessel  itself.    *  The  law 
of  nations/  said  Lord  Stowell^  Mn  my  opinion  is,  that  to 
escape   the  contagion   of  contraband,  the  innocent  articles 
must  be  the  property  of  a  different  owner  ^.' 

oQntiniier  m  ronte,  si  sa  oftrgaison  ne  se  oompom  pas  exdnsivement,  on  en 
majeiira  partie,  de  contrebande  de  gneire,  et  que  le  patron  soit  prdt  k  liyrer 
edle-ei  an  naTire  dn  bellig^rant  et  que  le  d^chazgement  puiue  avoir  lien  sane 
ebttade  sdoo  I'aTis  dn  oommandlmt  dn  oroiBenr.'  Ann.  de  Tlnstitnt,  1883, 
p.ai8. 

*  Wbeaton,  Mem.  pt.  iv.  chap.  iii.  $  26 ;  Phillimore,  iii.  $  odxzv ;  The 
Suah  Christina,  i  Bob.  242 ;  Heffter,  $  161. 

*  Wheaton,  Pfailliniore,  and  Heffter,  loo.  cit. ;  Bluntschli,  §  810.  Ortolan 
(Dip.  de  la  Mer,  li.  199)  argnes  that  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  vessel  and 
the  cargo  belong  to  the  same  person  or  not.  In  the  nsnal  theory,  'le  fond 
de  la  peni^  serait  tonjours  de  traitor  le  commeryant  en  ennemi,  de  dire : 
Nou  tenoni  tea  biens,  quels  qn'ils  sdent,  nous  lee  gardens.  Mais  nous  le 
r^p^tonsy  il  n*eet  pas  ennemi,  il  est  commer^ant;  il  ne  s'agit  pas  d*actes 
d*un  gouveraement  qui  romprait  la  neutrality,  mais  d'aotes  de  particuliers 
qui  ezeroent  leur  tzafic.'  It  seems  to  me  that  M.  Ortolan*s  reasoning  is 
sound ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  current  practice  is  likely  at  present  to  be 
distorbed. 

*  The  Nentralitet,  iii  Bob.  396 ;  The  Franklin,  iii  Bob.  224. 

Ortolan  aignee  (I>ip.  de  la  Mer,  ii.  220-3),  but  not  convincingly,  against  con- 
demnation for  frand.  He  sums  up  his  views  by  saying,  '  Dans  notre  opinion 
la  ooufisoation  poor  contrebande  de  guerre  ne  pent  s'appliquer  qu'aux  articles 
pfohib^  et  jamais  au  navire  innocent  ni  k  la  cargaison  innooente.* 

*  The  Staadt  Embden,  i  Bob.  31. 
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PART  IV.     It  is  oniversally  admitted  that  the  offence  of  transporting 

L  *   contraband  goods  is  complete,  and  that  the  penalty  of  oon« 

vnihm      fiscation  attaches,  from  the  moment  of  quitting  port  on  a 

the  penalty  belligerent  destination^ .  On  the  other  hand^  as  a  consequence  of 

^    the  doctrine  that  the  goods  are  seized  because  of  their  noxious 

American  ^  Dming  the  American  Civil  War  the  oonrts  of  the  United  States  gave 
doctrine  of  |^  violexLt  extension  to  the  notion  of  contraband  destination,  borrowing  for  the 
TovaffT^'^'  purpose  the  name  of  a  doctrine  of  the  TCng^'*^  courts^  of  wholly  different  iiatiii« 
firom  that  by  which  they  were  themselyes  guided.  As  has  already  been  stated 
($  234)  it  was  formerly  held  that  neutrals  in  a  sense  aided  in  the  hostilitiee 
of  a  belligerent  by  taking  advantage  of  permission  given  by  him  to  cany  on 
a  trade  which  was  forbidden  to  them  in  time  of  peace.  Property  engaged  in 
such  tiade  was  therefore  deemed  to  be  confiscable.  During  the  Anglo-French 
wars  of  the  revolution  traders  foreign  to  France  or  Spain  were  permitted  to 
trade  between  French  and  Spanish  ports  and  French  and  Spanish  coloiiiei^ 
commerce  with  the  colonies  in  question  having  before  the  war  been  restricted 
to  trade  with  foreign  ports  and  the  colony.  To  evade  the  liability  to  oon- 
denmation  in  the  Knglish  courts  which  entering  into  the  new  tiade  involved, 
neutral  merchants  endeavoured  to  give  an  air  of  innocence  to  their  ventures 
by  making  a  colourable  importation  into  some  port  from  which  trade  with  the 
colony  or  the  home  country  was  permissible.  Thus  in  the  case  of  the  William 
(v  Bob.  385),  a  cargo  taken  on  board  at  La  Guayra  was  brought  to  Marfolehead 
in  Massachusetts,  it  was  landed,  re-embarked  in  the  same  vessel  with  the 
addition  of  some  sugar  from  the  Havannah,  and  within  a  week  of  its  airival 
was  despatched  to  Bilbao.  In  this  and  in  like  cases  the  English  courts  con- 
demned the  property;  but  they  were  careful  not  to  condenm  until  what  they 
conceived  to  be  the  hostile  act  was  irrevocably  entered  upon ;  cargo  was  con- 
fiscated  only  when  captured  on  its  voyage  from  the  port  of  colourable  importa- 
tion to  the  enemy  country.  The  doctrine  upon  which  the  English  courts  acted 
was  called  by  Lord  Stowell  the  doctrine  of  continuous  voyage. 

By  the  American  courts  during  the  civil  war  the  idea  of  eontinnous  voyage 
was  seised  upon,  and  was  applied  to  cases  of  contraband  and  blockade.  Vessels 
were  captured  while  on  their  voyage  from  one  neutral  port  to  another,  and 
were  then  condemned  as  carriers  of  contraband  or  for  intent  to  break  blockade, 
lliey  were  thus  condemned,  not  for  an  act, — for  the  act  done  was  in  itsdf 
innocent,  and  no  previous  act  existed  with  which  it  could  be  oonnected  so  as 
to  form  a  noxious  whole, — ^but  on  mere  suspicion  of  intention  to  do  an  act 
Between  the  grounds  upon  which  these  and  the  English  cases  were  decided 
there  was  of  course  no  analogy. 

The  American  decisions  have  been  universally  reprobated  outside  the  United 
States,  and  would  probably  now  find  no  defenders  in  their  own  country.  On 
the  confession  indeed  of  one  of  the  judges  then  sitting  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
they  seem  to  have  been  due  partly  to  passion  and  partly  to  ignorance.  'The 
truth  is,'  says  Mr.  Justice  Nelson,  '  that  the  feeling  of  the  country  was  deep 
and  strong  against  England,  and  the  judges,  as  individual  citisens,  wers  no 
exceptions  to  that  feeling.    Besides,  the  court  was  not  then  familiar  with  the 
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qualities,  and  not  because  of  the  act  of  the  person  carrying  PART  IV. 
them,  it  is  held  that  so  soon  as  the  forbidden  merchandise  ^°^^'  ^' 
is  deposited,  the  liability  which  is  its  outgrowth  is  deposited 
also,  and  that  neither  the  proceeds  of  its  sales  can  be  touched 
on  the  return  voyage,  nor  can  the  vessel,  although  previously 
affected  by  her  contents,  be  brought  in  for  adjudication^. 
Some  cases  have  however  been  decided  in  the  English  courts 
which  go  further.  A  contraband  cargo,  for  example,  having 
been  taken  to  Satavia,  with  fraudulent  papers  and  a 
fraudulent  destination  to  Tranquebar,  the  return  cargo  was 
oondemned  on  the  ground  that  Mn  distant  voyages  the  dif- 
ferent parts  are  not  to  be  considered  as  two  voyages,  but  as 
one  entire  transaction,  formed  upon  one  original  plan,  con- 
ducted by  the  same  persons,  and  under  one  set  of  instructions, 
ab  ovo  usque  ad  mala.'  And  in  a  case  in  which  contraband 
was  carried  by  false  documents  and  suppression  to  the  Isle 
of  France,  whence  the  vessel  went  in  ballast  to  Batavia,  and 
subsequently  sailed  to  various  ports  with  more  than  one  cargo 
before  capture  took  place,  it  was  even  held  that  *  it  is  by  no 
means  necessary  that  the  cargo  should  have  been  purchased 
by  the  proceeds  of  the  contraband'  carried  on  the  outward 
voyage*.  The  doctrine  of  these  cases  is  not  approved  of  by 
Wheaton  or  by  foreign  jurists ;  and,  while  undoubtedly  severe, 
it  does  not  appear  to  be  a  necessary  deduction  from  the 
general  principles  governing  the  forfeiture  of  contraband 
cargoes. 

Uw  of  blockade.'  Letter  to  Mr.  Lawrence  of  4tli  Aug.  1873,  quoted  by  Sir 
TitLTtn  Twiss,  Law  Mag.  and  Rev.  4th  Ser.  iii.  31. 

For  the  English  view  see,  besides  the  case  of  the  WlUiam,  above  cited,  the 
Maria,  v  Hob.  365  and  the  cases  reviewed  in  the  judgment ;  for  the  American 
decisions  see  the  Bermuda,  iii  Wallace,  514,  and  the  Springbok,  v  Wallace,  i. 

*■  The  Imina,  iii  Bob.  168 ;  Wheaton,  Elem.  pt.  iv.  chap.  iii.  §  26;  Galvo, 
§  3465;  Heffter,  §  161. 

'  The  Nancy,  iii  Bob.  126 ;  The  Margaret,  i  Acton,  335. 
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ANALOGUES  OF   CONTRABAKD. 

PART  IV.  §  248.  With  the  transport  of  contraband  mercbandise  is 
CHAP.  VI.  ^g^aiiy  classed  analogically  that  of  despatches  bearing  on  the 
In  what  conduct  of  the  war,  and  of  persons  in  the  service  of  a  bellige- 
riage  of  ^^^^*  I^  ^s  however  more  correct  and  not  less  convenient  to 
analogues  pjg^^   adventures   of  this  kind   under  a  distinct  head,   the 

of  contra^    *^  ^  ' 

banddiffers  analogy  which  they  possess  to  the  carriage  of  articles  contra- 
of  oonta-a-  band  of  war  being  always  remote.  They  differ  from  it  in  some 
cases  by  involving  an  intimacy  of  connection  with  the  bellige- 
rent which  cannot  be  inferred  from  the  mere  transport  of 
contraband  of  war,  and  in  others  by  implying  a  purely 
accidental  and  almost  involuntary  association  with  him. 
They  are  invariably  something  distinctly  more  or  something 
distinctly  less  than  the  transport  of  contraband  amounts  to. 
When  they  are  of  the  former  character  they  may  be  under- 
taken for  profit  alone,  but  they  are  not  in  the  way  of  mere 
trade.  The  neutral  individual  is  not  only  taking  his  goods 
for  sale  to  the  best  market,  irrespectively  of  the  effect  which 
their  sale  to  a  particular  customer  may  have  on  the  issue  of 
the  war,  but  he  makes  a  specific  bargain  to  carry  despatches  or 
persons  in  the  service  of  the  belligerent  for  belligerent  pur- 
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poses ;  he  thus  personally  enters  the  service  of  the  belligerent,  PABT IV. 
he  contracts  as  a  servant  to  perform  acts  intended  to  affect  — L 
the  issue  of  the  war,  and  he  makes  himself  in  effect  the 
enemy  of  the  other  belligerent.  In  doing  so  he  does  not 
compromise  the  neutrality  of  his  own  sovereign,  because  the 
non-neutral  acts  are  either  as  a  matter  of  fact  done  beyond 
the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  latter^  or  if  initiated  within 
it^  as  sometimes  is  the  case  in  carrying  despatches^  they  are 
of  too  secret  a  nature  to  be,  as  a  general  rule,  known  or  pre- 
vented. Hence  the  belligerent  is  allowed  to  protect  himself 
by  means  analogous  to  those  which  he  uses  in  the  suppression 
of  contraband  trade.  He  stops  the  trade  by  force,  and  inflicts 
a  penalty  on  the  neutral  individual.  The  real  analogy  between 
carriage  of  contraband  and  acts  of  the  kind  in  question  lies 
not  in  the  nature  of  the  acts,  but  in  the  nature  of  the  remedy 
applicable  in  respect  of  them. 

When  the  acts  done  are  of  the  second  kind,  the  belligerent 
has  no  right  to  look  upon  them  as  being  otherwise  than 
innocent  in  intention.  If  a  neutral,  who  has  been  in  the 
habit  in  the  way  of  his  ordinary  business  of  carrying  post- 
bags  to  or  from  a  belligerent  port,  receives  sealed  despatches 
with  other  letters  in  the  usual  bags,  or  if  he  even  receives 
a  separate  bundle  of  despatches  without  special  remuneration, 
he  cannot  be  said  to  make  a1)argain  with  the  belligerent,  or 
to  enter  his  service  personally,  for  belligerent  purposes.  He 
cannot  even  be  said  to  have  done  an  act  of  trade  of  which 
he  knows  that  the  effect  will  be  injurious  to  the  other  belli- 
gerent; despatches  may  be  noxious,  but  they  may  also  be 
innoxious ;  and  the  mere  handing  over  of  despatches  to  him 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  affords  him  no  means  of 
judging  of  their  quality.  A  neutral  accepting  despatches  in 
this  manner  cannot  theretore  be  subjected  to  a  penalty. 
Whether  those  which  he  takes  under  his  care  are  exposed  to 
seizure  will  be  considered  presently.  When  again  a  neutral 
in  the  way  of  his  ordinary  business  holds  himself  out  as  a 
common  carrier,  willing  to  transport  everybody  who   may 
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PART  IV.  come  to  him  for  a  certain  sum  of  money  from  one  specified 
cHAPMTi.  pj^^  ^  another,  he  cannot  be  supposed  to  identify  himself 
specially  with  belligerent  persons  in  the  service  of  the  state 
who  take  passage  with  him.  The  only  questions  to  be  con- 
sidered are  whether  there  is  any  usage  compelling  him  to 
refuse  to  receive  such  persons  if  they  are  of  exceptional  im- 
poiiiance,  and  consequently  whether  he  can  be  visited  with  a 
penalty  for  receiving  them  knowingly,  and  whether,  finally, 
if  he  is  himself  free  from  liability,  they  can  be  taken  by 
their  enemy  from  on  board  his  vessel. 
Carriage  of  §  249.  Despatches  not  being  necessarily  noxious,  a  neutral 
®^^*  ^'carrier  is  not  necessarily  exposed  to  a  penalty  for  having 
made  a  specific  bargain  to  carry  them.  He  renders  himself 
liable  to  it  only  when  there  is  reasonable  ground  for  belief 
that  he  is  aware  of  their  connection  with  purposes  of  the 
war.  As  the  bearer  of  letters  cannot  be  assumed  to  be 
acquainted  with  their  contents,  the  broad  external  &ct  of 
their  destination  is  taken  as  the  test  of  their  character,  and 
consequently  as  the  main  ground  for  fixing  him  with  or 
exonerating  him  from  responsibility.  Two  classes  of  de- 
spatches are  in  this  manner  distinctly  marked.  Those  which 
are  sent  from  accredited  diplomatic  or  consular  agents  residing 
in  a  neutral  country  to  their  government  at  home,  or  inversely, 
are  not  presumably  written  with  a  belligerent  object,  the 
proper  function  of  such  agents  being  to  keep  up  relations 
between  their  own  and  the  neutral  state.  The  despatches  are 
themselves  exempt  from  seizure,  on  the  ground  that  their 
transmission  is  as  important  in  the  interests  of  the  neutral 
as  of  the  belligerent  country;  and  to  carry  them  is  therefore 
an  innocent  act^.  Those  on  the  other  hand  which  are 
addressed  to  persons  in  the  military  service  of  the  belligerent, 
or  to  his  unaccredited  agents  in  a  neutral  state,  may  be 
presumed  to  have  reference  to  the  war ;  and  the  neutral  is 

'  The  Caroline,  vi  Rob.  461 ;  The  Madison,  ii  Edwards,  226 ;  Ortolan,  Dip. 
de  la  Mer,  ii.  240 ;  Calvo,  §  603.  Comp.  Letter  of  Marque  of  the  CoDfederate 
States,  ap.  Ortolan,  ib.  Append,  zzi. 
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bound  to  act  on  the  presumption.  If  therefore  they  are  PART  iv. 
found,  when  dificovered  in  his  custody,  to  be  written  with  a  ^^^'  ^'' 
belligerent  purpose,  it  is  not  open  to  him  to  plead  ignorance 
of  their  precise  contents ;  he  is  exonerated  by  nothing  lees 
than  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  they  are  in  his  possession 
or  of  the  quality  of  the  person  to  whom  they  are  addressed. 
Letters  not  addressed  to  persons  felling  within  either  of  the 
above  categories  are  primd  facie  innocent ;  if  they  contain 
noxious  matter  they  can  only  affect  the  vessel  when  other 
fitcts  in  the  case  show  the  knowledge  of  the  owner  or  master^. 
Thus,  where  official  despatches  of  importance  were  sent  from 
Batayia  to  New  York,  and  were  there  given  by  a  private 
person,  enclosed  in  an  ordinary  envelope,  to  the  master  of  an 
American  ship,  for  transmission  to  another  private  person  in 
France,  the  ship  was  released,  on  the  oath  of  the  captain  that 
he  was  ignorant  of  the  contents  of  the  letters  entrusted  to 
him*. 

'  In  the  statement,  iesued  by  tlie  Russian  goyemment  in  1877,  of  the  rules 
by  which  it  intended  to  guide  its  conduct  during  the  war  with  Turkey,  it  is 
Slid  that  'le  transport  de  d^pdches  et  de  la  oorrespondanoe  de  I'ennemi  est 
SBsimile  k  la  contrebande  de  guerre.'  Journal  de  St.  Petersbourg,  ^  Mai,  1877. 
No  doubt  it  was  not  intended  to  fix  the  neutral  who  should  unwittingly  carry 
oorroBpondence  of  the  enemy  government  with  the  penalties  attached  to  the 
carriage  of  contraband  of  war.  It  would  howeyer  have  been  better  had  the 
mtention  of  the  Busetian  goyemment  been  more  clearly  conveyed*  Art.  34  of 
the  scheme  for  a  B^glement  des  Prises  Maritimes  of  the  Institut  de  Droit 
International  lies  open  to  a  like  criticism. 

'  The  Bapid,  Edwards,  a  a  8.  The  English  Courts  have  unfortunately  some- 
times given  decisions  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  this  case,  and  have  held 
that  a  vessel  is  not  exempted  from  confiscation  by  having  been  violently  pressed 
into  the  belligerents  service,  so  that  the  non-neutral  act  was  involuntary,  nor 
by  deception  on  the  part  of  the  belligerent,  so  that  the  non-neutral  act  was  un- 
wittingly done.  '  If  an  act  of  force  exercised  by  one  belligerent  on  a  neutral 
ship  or  person  is  to  be  considered  as  sufficient  justification  for  any  act  done  by 
him  contrary  to  the  known  duties  of  the  neutral  character,  there  would  be  an 
end  of  any  prohibition  under  the  law  of  nations  to  carry  contraband,  or  to 
engage  in  any  other  hostile  act.  If  a  loss  is  sustained  in  such  a  service,  the 
neutral  yielding  to  such  demands  must  seek  redress  from  the  government  which 
has  imposed  the  restraint  upon  him.'  Hie  Carolina,  iv  Bob.  3^9.  Nor  is  it 
necessary  that  the  master  shall  be  cognisant  of  the  service  on  which  he  is 
engaged.  '  It  will  be  sufficient  if  there  is  an  injury  arising  to  the  belligerent 
from  the  employment  in  which  the  vessel  is  found.     If  imposition  has  been 
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PARTIV.     §  250.   A  neutral   vessel  becomes   liable  to   tbe   penalty 

1.  *  appropriate  to  the  carriage  of  persons  in  the  service   of  a 

Carriage  of  belligerent,  either  when  the  latter  has  so  hired  it  that  it  has 
the  service  become  a  transport  in  his  service  and  that  he  has  entire 
heUiirereEt  c^''^^^^!  ^^®^  ^^  5  ^^  when  the  pcrsons  on  board  are  such 
in  number,  importance,  or  distinction,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  circumstances  of  their  reception  are  such,  as  to  create  a 
reasonable  presumption  that  the  owner  or  his  agent  intend 
to  aid  the  belligerent  in  his  war.  In  the  case  of  the  ship 
Friendship,  a  vessel  was  hired  to  bring  home  to  France 
eighty-four  shipwrecked  officers  and  sailors.  It  was  confis- 
cated as  a  transport,  because  it  appeared  in  evidence  that 
the  vessel  was  not  permitted  to  take  cargo,  and  that  the 
French  government  had  paid  for  the  passage  of  the  men; 
who  were  thus  being  carried,  not  as  common  passengers,  but 
as  a  part  of  the  French  navy^  from  a  port  of  the  United 
States  to  a  port  in  France.  In  another  case  a  vessel  sailed 
from  Rotterdam  to  Lisbon,  where  it  was  ostensibly  chartered 
by  a  Portuguese  subject  to  carry  cargo  or  passengers  to 
Macao  I  no  cargo  was  shipped,  but  afber  some  time  spent 
in  fitting  it  for  passengers  with  unusual  care,  three  Dutch 
officers  of  rank  embarked  in  it,  not  for  Macao,  but  for  Batavia. 
Lord  Stowell,  on  the  facts  of  the  case,  inferred  that  a  contract 
had  been  entered  into  with  the  Dutch  government  before  the 
vessel  left  Rotterdam,  and  condemned  it^ 

practised,  it  operates  as  force ;  and  if  redress  in  the  way  of  indemnification  is 
Bonght  against  any  person,  it  must  be  against  those  who  have,  by  means  eithtf 
of  compnlsion  or  deceit,  exposed  the  property  to  danger ;  otherwise  such  oppor- 
tunities of  conveyance  would  be  constantly  used,  as  it  would  be  almost  im- 
possible, in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  to  prove  the  knowledge  and  privity  of 
the  immediate  offender.*  The  Orozembo,  vi  "Bob.  436.  Sir  B.  Fhillimore  miun- 
tains  the  authority  of  these  cases ;  iii.  §  oclzzii.  It  is  no  doubt  proper  to  throw 
upon  the  neutral  the  onus  of  proving  his  innocence,  and  to  sift  the  evidence 
which  he  adduces  with  the  most  jealous  suspicion ;  but  to  punish  him  for  the 
acts  of  another  person,  of  which  he  has  been  the  unwilling  or  unconacioas 
subject,  is  as  useless  as  it  is  wrong.  The  belligerent  cannot  be  intimidated  by 
losses  inflicted  on  his  victim. 

^  The  Friendship,  vi  Rob.  42  a;  The  Orozembo,  ib.  433;  Beraard,  224; 
Ortolan,  Dip.  de  la  Mer,  iL  254. 
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In  the  transport  of  persons  in  the  service  of  a  belligerent,  part  IV. 
the  essence  of  the  oflfence  consists  in  the  intent  to  help  him ;  ^^^^'  ^^- 
if  therefore  this  intent  can  in  any  way  be  proved,  it  is  not 
only  immaterial  whether  the  service  rendered  is  important 
or  slight,  but  it  is  not  even  necessary  that  it  shall  have  an 
immediate  local  relation  to  warlike  operations.  It  is  possible 
for  a  neutral  carrier  to  become  affected  by  responsibility  for 
a  transport  effected  to  a  neutral  port,  and  it  may  perhaps  be 
enough  to  establish  liability  that  the  persons  so  conveyed 
shall  be  in  civil  employment. 

As  a  neutral  vessel  may  be  the  bearer  of  despatches  passing 
between  a  belligerent  government  and  its  diplomatic  agents 
in  a  neutral  country,  so  also,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  the 
transport  of  diplomatic  agents  themselves  is  permitted. 

§  251.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  case  of  ordinary  Penalty  in- 
contraband  trade  the  contraband  merchandise  is  confiscated,  ^^^,^^. 
but  the  vessel  usually  suffers  no  farther  penalty  than  loss  of  P^'i  ^^ 

•^  X  ^  analogues 

time,  freight,  and  expenses.  In  the  case  of  transport  of  of  contra- 
despatches  or  belligerent  persons,  the  despatches  are  of  course 
seized,  the  persons  become  prisoners  of  war,  and  the  ship  is 
confiscated.  The  different  treatment  of  the  ship  in  the  two 
cases  corresponds  to  the  different  character  of  the  acts  of  its 
owner.  For  simple  carriage  of  contraband,  the  carrier  lies 
under  no  presumption  of  enmity  towards  the  belligerent,  and 
his  loss  of  freight  &c.  is  a  sensible  deterrent  from  the  for- 
bidden trafiSc;  when  he  enters  the  service  of  the  enemy, 
seizure  of  the  transported  objects  is  not  likely  to  affect  his 
earnings,  while  at  the  same  time  he  has  so  acted  as  fully  to 
justify  the  employment  towards  him  of  greater  severity  \ 

§  252.  Vessels  not  being  subject  to  a  penalty  for  carrying  Carriage  of 
despatches  in  the  way  of  ordinary  business,  packets   of  aj^^ieor^ 
regular  mail  line  are  exempted  as  of  course;  and  merchant ^^*2^*y 
vessels  are  protected  in  like   manner  when,  by  municipal 
regulations  of  the  country  from  the  ports  of  which  they  have 

^  Ortolan,  Dip.  de  la  Mer,  ii.  234 ;  Wheaton,  Mem.  pt.  iv.  ch.  iii.  (  25 ; 
PhUlimore,  iii.  §  cdzzii ;  HefiPter,  §  161*. 
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PABTIV.  sailed,  they  are  obliged  to  take  on  board  all  government 

CHAP.  VI.  j^atches  or  letters  sent  from  the  post-oflSces  K 

Whether        The  great  increase  which  has  taken  place  of  late  years  in 

oughtt?    *^®  number  of  steamers  plying  regularly  with  mails  has  given 

be«tempt  importance  to  the  question  whether  it  is  possible  to  invest 

Bearch.       them  with  farther  privileges.     At  present,  although  secure 

from  condemnation,  they  are  no  more  exempted  than  any 

other  private  ship  from  visit ;  nor  does  their  ovm  innocence 

protect  their  noxious  contents,  so  that  their  post-bags  may 

be  seized   on  account  of  despatches  believed  to   be  within 

them.     Sut  the  secrecy  and  regularity  of  postal  commanica- 

tion  is  now  so  necessary  to  the  intercourse  of  nations,  and  the 

interests  aflGected  by  every  detention  of  a  mail  are  so  great, 

that  the  practical  enforcement  of  the  belligerent  right  would 

soon  become  intolerable  to  neutrals.    Much  tenderness  would 

no  doubt  now  be  shown  in  a  naval  war  to  mail  vessels  and 

their  contents ;  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  latter  would 

only  be  seized  under  very  exceptional  circumstances.     France 

in  1870  directed  its  officers  that  'when  a  vessel  subjected  to 

visit  is  a  packet-boat  engaged  in  postal  service,  and  with  a 

government  agent  on  board  belonging  to  the  state  of  which 

the  vei|sel  carries  the  flag,  the  word  of  the  agent  may  be 

taken  as  to  the  character  of  the  letters  and  despatches  on 

board  ^ ; '  and  it  is  likely  that  the  line  of  conduct  followed  on 

^  Lawrence,  note  to  VHieaton,  pt.  iv.  chap.  iii.  $  15 ;  Cairo,  §  2530;  Ortolan, 
ii.  240.  Hautefeoille  exaggerates  the  immunitiefl  of  neutrals  carrying  de- 
spatches ;  tit.  viiL  sect.  y.  §  5. 

'  Rev.  de  Droit  Int.  zi.  58  a.  A  treaty  between  England  and  Brasil  of  the 
year  1827  proyides  that  packets  are  to  be  considered  king*s  ships  until  a  special 
convention  on  the  subject  is  concluded.  De  Martens,  Nouv.  Rec.  Tii.  486: 
see  also  the  Anglo-Belgian  postal  convention,  and  that  of  1869  between  France 
and  Italy.  In  a  series  of  postal  conventions  between  England  and  France 
it  has  been  agreed,  firsts  that  packets  owned  by  the  state  should  be  treated  as 
vessels  of  war  in  the  ports  of  the  two  countries ;  next,  that  vessels  freighted  ss 
packets  by  the  governments  of  the  respective  states  should  be  so  treated ;  and, 
finally,  that  lines  subsidised  by  them  should  have  the  same  privileges.  De 
Martens,  Nouv.  Rec.  xiii.  107;  Nouv.  Rec.  G^n.  v.  183;  HertaleVs  Treaties, 
X.  108.  The  conventions  between  England  and  France,  it  will  be  observed, 
do  not  provide  for  the  treatment  of  packets  on  the  hi^  1 
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ibis  occasion  will  serve  as  a  model  to  other  belligerents.    At  PAKT IV. 

CHAP    VI 

the  same  time  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  fact  that  no     L 

national  guarantee  of  the  innocence  of  the  contents  of  a  mail 
can  really  be  afforded  by  a  nentral  power.  No  government 
coald  undertake  to  answer  for  all  letters  passed  in  the 
ordinary  manner  through  its  post-offices.  To  give  immunity 
&om  seizure  as  of  right  to  neutral  mail-bags  would  therefore 
be  equivalent  to  resigning  all  power  to  intercept  corre- 
spondence between  the  hostile  country  and  its  colonies^  or  a 
distant  expedition  sent  out  by  it ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine  occasions  when  the  absence  of  such  power  might  be 
a  matter  of  grave  importance.  Probably  the  best  solution 
of  the  difficulty  would  be  to  concede  immunity  as  a  general 
role  to  mail  bags,  upon  a  declaration  in  writing  being  made 
hj  the  agent  of  the  neutral  government  on  board  thai  no 
despatches  are  being  carried  for  the  enemy,  but  to  permit 
a  belligerent  to  examine  the  bags  upon  reasonable  grounds 
of  suspicion  being  specifically  stated  in  writing. 

No  usage  has  hitherto  formed  itself  on  the  subject. 
During  the  American  Civil  War  it  was  at  first  ordered  by 
the  government  of  the  United  States  that  duly  authenticated 
mail-bags  should  either  be  forwarded  unopened  to  the  foreign 
department  at  Washington,  or  should  be  handed  after  seizure 
to  a  naval  or  consular  authority  of  the  country  to  which  they 
belonged,  to  be  opened  by  him,  on  the  understanding  that 
documents  to  which  the  belligerent  government  had  a  right 
should  be  delivered  to  it.  On  the  suggestion  of  the  English 
government,  which  expressed  its  belief  *  that  the  government 
of  the  United  States  was  prepared  to  concede  that  all  mail- 
bags,  clearly  certified  to  be  such,  should  be  exempt  from 
seizure  or  visitation,'  these  orders  were  modified ;  and  naval 
officers  were  directed,  in  the  case  of  the  capture  of  vessels 
carrying  mails,  to  forward  the  latter  unopened  to  their 
destination  \ 

'  See  the  correspondence  in  Bernard's  Kent,  of  Great  Britain,  319-33;  Dana» 
note  to  Wheaton,  No.  228. 
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PART  IV.  §  2^53.  The  eflfect  of  the  carriage  of  persons  in  the  service 
CHAP.  VI.  ^£^  belligerent  by  a  neutral  vessel  in  the  ordinary  way  of 
Carriage  trade  depends  upon  the  answer  which  has  to  be 'given  to  the 
in  the  or-  question  whether  such  persons  can  be  assimilated  to  contra- 
of^^r*"^  band  of  war.  If  they  can  be  classed  as  a  sort  of  contraband, 
they  may  be  seized  and  brought  in  with  the  vessel  on  board 
of  which  they  are  found,  and  proof  that  they  have  been 
received  with  knowledge  of  their  character  will  entail  the 
same  consequences  to  the  ship  as  follow  upon  ordinary  contra- 
band trade.  If  they  cannot  be  so  classed,  the  vessel  in  which 
they  are  travelling  remains  a  ship  under  neutral  jurisdiction 
which  has  not  been  brought  by  the  conduct  of  the  persons 
having  control  over  it  witliin  the  scope  of  those  exceptional 
rights  in  restraint  of  noxious  trade  which  belligerents  have 
been.«llowed  to  assume;  the  enemy  of  the  belligerent  travellers 
therefore  is  thrown  back  upon  those  ordinary  rights  which  he 
possesses  in  time  of  peace  ;  in  other  words,  he  can  only  seize 
the  persons  in  question  in  the  emergency  of  an  immediate  and 
pressing  danger  \ 
Case  of  the  The  point  came  under  discussion  between  England  and  the 
United  States  during  the  American  Civil  War.  In  1861 
Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell,  who  had  been  appointed  diplo- 
matic agents  of  the  Confederate  States  at  the  Courts  of 
St.  James*  and  the  Tuileries,  came  on  board  the  English 
passenger  steamer  Trent  at  the  Havana,  and  sailed  in  her  from 
there  to  St.  Thomas'  on  their  way  to  England.  While  passing 
through  the  Sahama  Channel  the  vessel  was  boarded  from 
the  American  frigate  San  Jacinto,  and  Messrs.  Mason  and 
S  Udell  were  taken  out  of  her  and  carried  as  prisoners  to 
Soston,  the  Trent  being  allowed  to  continue  her  voyage.  The 
English  government  demanded  and  obtained  their  immediate 
release,  it  being  acknowledged  by  the  United  States  that  they 
had  been  unduly  arrested.  Lord  Russell  and  Mr.  Seward 
differed  however  in  the  view  which  they  respectively  took  as 
to  the  reasons  for  which  the  capture  was  irregular. 

» Comp.  §  86. 
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Captain  Wilkes^  the  commander  of  the  San  Jacinto,  pro-  PART  iv. 

(TRAP    VT 

fessed  to   regard  Messrs.   Mason  and   Slidell  as  embodied     L.  ' 

despatches.  In  the  same  spirit  Mr.  Seward,  in  an  elaborate 
note  addressed  to  Lord  Lyons,  declared  them  to  be  contra- 
band, *  since  the  word  means  broadly,  contrary  to  proclama- 
tion, prohibited,  illegal,  unlawful.  All  writers  and  judges,' 
he  adds  in  an  off-hand  way,  but  without  giving  any  proof  of 
his  assertion^,  'pronounce  naval  or  military  persons  in  the 
service  of  the  enemy  contraband.'  Mr.  Seward  then  claimed 
that  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell  were  liable  to  capture.  But 
he  admitted  that  they  were  not  properly  disposed  of.  If  they 
were  contraband  of  war,  they  and  the  vessel  ought  to  have 
been  sent  in  together  for  adjudication  ;  a  captor  has  no  right 
to  decide  for  himself  whether  particular  things  or  persons  are 
in  fact  contraband ;  to  do  so  is  the  business  of  the  courts,  and 
a  neutral  state  cannot  be  expected  to  acquiesce  in  the  rough 
conclusions  of  a  naval  officer  arrived  at  on  the  deck  of  the 
prize  vessel.  At  this  point  Mr.  Seward  found  himself  con- 
fronted with  an  insuperable  difficulty  which  he  tried  in  vain 
to  get  over.  If  the  captured  persons  had  been  really  contra- 
band, the  courts  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  dealing  with 
them  whether  the  vessel  were  brought  in  or  not.  *But  Courts 
of  Admiralty  have  formulas  to  try  only  claims  to  contra- 
band chattels,  but  none  to  try  claims  concerning  contraband 
persons ;  the  courts  can  entertain  no  proceedings  and  render 
no  judgment  in  favour  of  or  against  the  alleged  contraband 
men.'  The  presence  of  the  vessel  was  necessary  in  order  to 
place  before  the  courts  indirectly  the  question  whether  the 
men  were  contraband  or  not ;  and  if  that  question,  so  raised, 
were  settled  adversely  to  the  men,  Mr.  Seward  acknowledged 
that  the  courts  were  incompetent  to  determine  in  what  way 
they  should  be  disposed  of;  that  matter,  he  confessed,  was 
*  still  to  be  really  determined,  if  at  all,  by  diplomatic  arrange- 
ment or  by  war.'    Mr.  Seward's  own  statement  is  conclusive 

^  He  refen  to  Vattel  and  Lord  Stowell,  but  the  paesageB  which  he  para- 
phruet  have  no  reference  whatever  to  the  point  in  qaeetion. 
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FART  IV.  against  himself.  The  whole  law  of  contraband,  blockade,  &c. 
cHAP^i.  .^  }jased  upon  the  concession  hj  the  neutral  state  to  the  belli- 
gerent state  and  its  courts  of  whatever  jurisdiction  is  neces- 
sary for  self-protection.  To  say  that  Admiralty  Courts  have 
no  means  of  rendering  a  judgment  in  favour  cf  or  against 
persons  alleged  to  be  contraband,  or  of  determining  what  dis- 
position is  to  be  made  of  them,  is  to  say  that  persons  have 
not  been  treated  as  contraband.  If  they  are  contraband  the 
courts  must  have  power  to  deal  with  them. 

Lord  Russell  controverted  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Seward  in  a 
note  which  was  also  elaborate.  He  denied  that  the  capture  of 
Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell  was  simply  irregular  m  its  in- 
cidents, and  maintained  that  they  were  not  liable  to  capture 
at  all;  but  he  rested  the  immunity  which  he  claimed  for  them 
on  the  privilege  of  receiving  diplomatic  agents  firom  belli- 
gerent states  accorded  by  the  practice  of  nations  to  neutral 
states,  and  on  the  necessity  that  contraband  articles  shall  have 
a  hostile,  and  not  a  neutral,  destination ;  he  even  seems,  by 
quoting  without  comment  a  passage  firom  Bynkershoek,  in 
which  soldiers  are  classed  with  arms  and  other  articles  of  use 
in  war,  to  &vour  the  view  that  at  least  persons  who  are  in 
the  military  service  of  the  state  may  be  treated  as  contra- 
band ^ 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Lord  Russell  did  not  address 
himself  to  the  refutation  of  the  doctrine  that  persons  can  be 
contraband  of  war.  For  the  reasons  mentioned  above,  how- 
ever, there  need  be  no  hesitation  in  rejecting  it.  In  the  words 
of  Mr.  Bernard,  ^  it  is  incorrect  to  speak  of  the  conveyance  of 
persons  in  the  military  or  civil  employment  of  a  belligerent  as 
if  it  were  the  same  thing  as  the  conveyance  of  contraband  of 
war,  or  as  if  the  same  rules  were  applicable  to  it.  It  is  a 
different  thing,  and  the  rules  applicable  to  it  are  different.'  If 

'  Bynkershoek,  QasBst.  Jur.  Pab.  lib.  i.  cap.  ix ;  bnt  Bynkershoek  is  speftk- 
ing  rather  of  a  general  state  duty  to  prevent  its  sabjects  from  helping  a  belli- 
gerent than  of  the  special  question  of  contraband.  In  the  next  chapter,  where 
he  discussee  what  articles  are  contraband  of  war,  he  makes  no  mention 
of  soldiers. 
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a  Vessel  is  so  hired  by  a  belligerent  that  he  has  entiro  control  PART  IT, 

over  it  to  the  extent  of  his  special  needsj  the  ship  itself  is     L 

confiscable  as  having  acquired  an  enemy  character^  and  the 
persons  on  board  become  prisoners  of  war.  If  on  the  other 
hand  belligerent  persons,  whatever  their  quality,  go  on  board 
a  neutral  vessel  as  simple  passengers  to  the  place  whither  she 
is  in  any  case  bound,  the  ship  remains  oeutml  and  covers  the 
persons  on  board  with  the  protection  of  her  neutral  character*, 

*  Mr.  Seward  to  Lord  Lyoiui,  Dec.  a6,  1862,  and  Earl  R^BeeU  to  Lord  Lyoca, 
Jan.  33,  1863,  ap.  Bernard,  201  and  215.  On  the  gcner^il  doctrine  see 
B«mard,  224;  Blnntsclili,  §  817;  Dana,  note  tn  Whcaton'i^  Eletn.,  'Sn.  328  ; 
MarquardBen,  Der  Trentfall.  The  last-mentioned  work  maj  be  coTtaalif^ii  witTi 
advantage  on  the  whole  Bubjeot  of  the  transport  bj  neutrals  of  beUlgerent 
persons  and  despatches. 


CHAPTEE    VII. 

CARBIAGE   OF   BELLIGERENT  GOODS   IN   NEUTRAL 
VESSELS. 

PART  IV.     §  ^54.  No  branch  of  international  law  has  been  debated  a 
CHAP.  VII.  g^^j^  length  or  with  greater  keenness  than  those  which  refer 
Conflicting  to  belligerent  goods  carried  in  neutral  vessels,  and  to  neutral 
on  the        goods  in  belligerent  vessels.    It  is  possible,  and  indeed  prob- 
subject.      ^y^^  ^y^^  ^^^q  Declaration  of  Paris,  to  which  most  civilised 
states  have  adhered,  has  permanently  secured  an  identical 
pmctice  among  the  signataries  to  itj  and  that  it  will  in  time 
be  definitively  accepted   by  those  states  also  which  for  the 
present  have  reserved  the  right  to  pursue  their  accustomed 
policy.     But  the  terms  of  the  Declaration  are  not  strictly 
authoritative  law,  and  it  is  therefore  not  yet  superfluous  to 
sketch,  though  more  lightly  than  was  formerly  necessary,  the 
history  and  the  grounds  of  the  rival  doctrines  which  have 
been  held  upon  the  two  subjects.    Usually  these  subjects  have 
been  treated  together,  and  the  verbal  jingle,   *Free  ships, 
free  goods ;  Enemy  ships,  enemy  goods,'  has  been  thought  to 
express  a  necessary  correlation,  which  has  been  equally  sap- 
posed  to  exist  between  the  contrary  doctrines.     The  Declai*- 
tion  of  Paris,  in  choosing  from  each  system  the  part  most 
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favourable  to  neutrals,  has  at  least  restored  their  natural  inde-PART  IV. 
pendence  to  two  essentially  distinct  questions  of  law.  ^'^tfll"" 

Two  theories  have  been  held,  and  two  usages  have  existed, 
with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  belligerent  goods  in  neutral 
vessels.  In  the  simpler  and  primitive  view  they  were 
enemy's  goods,  and  therefore  liable  to  seizure,  wherever 
found  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  a  third  state;  according 
to  a  later  and  more  artificial  doctrine,  the  neutral  vessel  is 
invested  with  power  to  protect  them. 

§  255.  The  first  of  these  doctrines  is  found  in  the  Consolato  Early 
del  MarCy  the  rules  of  which  embodied  the  customs  autho-'""*^' 
ritative  in   the  western  Mediterranean   during  the  Middle 
Ages ;  and  Louis  XI,  in  writing  to  the  King  of  Sicily,  speaks 
of  the  principle  as  being  in  his  time  accepted  beyond  all 
question^.     The  French   Ordonnances   of   1538,   1543,   and 
1584,  not  only  confiscated  the  hostile  goods,  but  extended  the 
penalty  to  the  ship  in  which  they  were  embarked,  and  though 
the  courts  appear  to  have  avoided  giving  full  efiect  to  the 
law,  their  actual  rules  were  not  milder  than  those  enforced  by 
other  nations^.     It  was  not  till  1650  that  the  principle  of  Practice 
the  immunity  of  goods  carried  in  a  neutral  vessel  was  as-^yen. 
serted  or  agreed  upon.     In  that  year  a  treaty  was  concluded  *««»**i 
between  Spain  and  the  United  Provinces,  in  which  it  was 
agreed  that  the  goods  of  the  enemies  of  either  party  should 
be  free  from  capture,  when  on  board  the  ships  of  the  other 
party^  the  latter  being  neutral:   and  in  1655  a  treaty  was 
made  between  France  and  the  Hanse  Towns,  the  language  of 
which  seems  to  convey  the  privilege^,  but  its  real  meaning, 

'  He  says  that  it  is  a  '  nsus  in  hoc  occidental!  mari  indelebiliter  observatas, 
res  ho0tiam  et  bona,  etiamsi  infra  amicorum  ant  confoederatonun  triremes  sea 
naves  poeitae  sint,  nisi  obstiterit  secnritas  specialiter  super  hoc  conceesay 
impnne  et  lioite  jure  bellorum  capi  posse ;  *  quoted  by  Heffter,  §  163. 

'  Yalin,  Ord.  de  la  Marine,  liv.  iii.  tit.  ix.  art.  7.  Grotius  gave  his  sanction 
to  the  principle  of  the  French  Ordonnances :  'Neque  amicorum  naves  in  praedam 
veniunt  ob  res  hostiles,  nisi  ez  consensu  id  factum  sit  dominorum  navis,*  which 
of  course  would  usually  be  the  case.  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis,  lib.  iii.  0.  vi. 
§  vinote. 

'  Dumont,  vi.  i.  571,  and  ii.  103. 
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PART  IV.  as  understood  by  one  of  the  contracting  parties,  may  pro- 
cHAP.  vu,  ^^YjHy  jjg  jj^^  y^j  ^y  ^jj^  light  of  negotiations  which  took 

place  some  time  before  between  France  and  the  United 
Provinces.  In  1646  a  treaty  had  provided  that  for  four 
years  the  Dutch  government  should  be  excepted  from  the 
operation  of  the  Ordinances,  and  that  'their  ships  should 
free  their  cargo,  notwithstanding  the  presence  in  it  of 
merchandise,  and  even  of  grain  and  vegetables  belonging  to 
enemies,  excepting  always  articles  contraband  of  war.'  On 
an  attempt  being  made  by  De  Witt  in  1653  to  take  the 
plain  meaning  of  these  words  as  the  ground  of  a  permanent 
arrangement,  it  appeared  that  the  French  had  merely  under- 
stood the  treaty  of  1646  to  preserve  from  confiscation  the 
ship  and  neutral  merchandise  associated  in  its  cargo  with  that 
of  an  enemy.  It  is  not  likely,  as  is  remarked  by  Manning, 
that  Louis  XIV  would  grant  larger  immunities  to  the  Hanse 
Towns  than  to  Holland,  and  the  treaty  made  with  them  in 
1655  may  therefore  be  no  doubt  interpreted  in  the  same 
sense  ^.  In  1659  a  clause  appears  in  the  Peace  of  the 
Pyrenees,  by  which  free  ships  are  made  to  free  goods,  and 
during  the  remainder  of  the  seventeenth  century  France  con- 
cluded nine  treaties,  in  which  a  like  provision  was  contained^. 
But  in  the  midst  of  these  treaties  the  Ordonnance  of  1681 
proved  how  entirely  they  were  exceptions  to  the  general 
policy  of  the  state,  by  re-enacting  in  all  their  severity  the 
provisions  of  the  law  of  1584,  and  in  1661  and  1663  treaties 
were  concluded  with  Sweden  in  which  no  stipulation  incon- 
sistent with  it  was  contained ^ 
The  Dutch  The  true  promoters  of  the  new  principle  were  the  Dutch, 
motera'of   ^  whom  the  security  of  their  carrying  trade  was  of  the 

^  Damont,  vi.  i.  342  ;  Manning,  317. 

'  With  Denmark,  1662  (Dumont,  vi.  ii.  439);  Denmark,  1663  (ib.  463); 
United  ProvinoeB,  i66a  (ib.  415);  Portagal,  1667  0<^-  "^^^  i-  17);  Spain,  1668 
(ib.  90);  Sweden,  167a  (ib.  166);  England,  1677  (ib.  339);  United  Phrrinoes, 
1678  (ib.  359) ;  United  Proyinoes,  1697  (ib.  ii.  389). 

*  Valin,  Ord.  de  la  Marine,  liv.  iiL  tit.  ix.  art.  7.  Treaties  with  Sweden. 
Dumont,  vi.  ii.  381  and  448. 
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deepest  importance.     They  not  only  were  the  earliest  people  PART  iv. 

to  stipulate  for  the  freedom  of  enemy's  cargo  in  neutral  ships     L 

by  a  treaty  of  undoubted  meaning:,  but  they  steadily  kept  itthedoc- 

lie        ^^.   '  k-     w    t       -^  •  4^       4  1.  trine,  Free 

before  their  eyes  as  an  object  to  be  striven  for,  to  such  pur-  shipB,  free 
pose  that  they  induced  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  England,  ^^°*^^^' 
and  Sweden  to  grant  or  confirm  the  privilege  in  twelve 
treaties  between  the  years  1650  and  1700^.  The  only  treaty 
of  the  century  to  which  neither  the  United  Provinces  nor 
France  was  a  party  was  concluded  between  England  and 
Portugal*,  but  except  when  prevented  by  express  convention, 
England  maintained  the  confiscation  of  enemy's  goods,  and 
she  confirmed  her  practice  by  several  treaties^.  At  least  ten 
treaties,  dealing  with  the  commercial  relations  of  the  con- 
tracting parties,  the  greater  number  of  which  were  made 
between  nations  which  were  also  parties  to  treaties  giving 
expression  to  the  doctrine  of  Free  ships,  free  goods,  permitted 
by  their  silence  the  common  practice  to  continue,  and  mani- 
fested the  absence  of  a  fixed  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
countries  which  engaged  in  them^. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  there- Ptactdce 
fore,  the  new  principle  had  made  little  solid  progress;   ande^ghttenth 
one  of  the  two  nations  which  had   concluded   the   largest  ^®^*°^' 

*  With  Spain,  1650  (Dmnont,  vi.  i.  571) ;  Portugal,  1661  (ib,  ii.  369) ; 
Fnnoe»  1661  (ib.  346);  France,  1662  (ib.  415);  England,  1667  (^^*  ^'  i*  49)  I 
Sweden,  1667  (ib.  38);  England,  1674  0^-  283);  Sweden,  1675  (ib.  317); 
fnitoe,  1678  (ib.  359);  Sweden,  1679  (ib.  440);  England,  1689  (ib.  ii.  236); 
Fnnoe,  1697  (ib.  389). 

'  England  and  Portugal,  165  a  (Dumont,  vi.  ii.  84).  This  treaty  was  oon- 
fiimed  in  1661  and  1703,  bo  that  the  rule  of '  Free  ships,  free  goods  *  remained 
in  force  as  between  England  and  Portugal  tiU  18 10,  when  it  was  abandoned 
bj  the  Treaty  of  Bio  Janeiro.    Hansard,  cxlii.  491 . 

'  With  Sweden,  1654  (Dumont,  vi.  ii.  80) ;  Denmark,  1654  0^*  9^) ! 
Sweden,  1661  (ib.  387);  Denmark,  1 661  (ib.  346);  Denmark,  1670  (ib. 
nl  1.  128). 

*  England  and  the  United  Proyinces,  1654  (Dumont,  vi,  ii.  76);  England 
ud  Brandenbnig,  1661  (ib.  364) ;  England  and  Sweden,  1661  (ib.  384) ;  Eng- 
land and  Denmark,  1661  (ib.  346) ;  Sweden  and  France,  1661  (ib.  381) ;  Eng- 
Und  and  the  United  Provinces,  1662  (ib.  433) ;  England  and  Denmark,  1669 
(vii.  I  ia6);  England  and  Spain,  1670  (ib.  138);  England  and  Sweden, 
1666  (yi.  iii.  83) ;  France  and  Sweden,  167a  (vii.  i.  169). 

T  t 
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FART  IV.  number  of  treaties  embracing  it,  was  in  no  hurry  to  adopt 
cHAP^.  j^   3g  ^  voluntary  rule.     The  French   Beglement  of  1704 


••       France. 


exaggerated  the  harshness  of  former  law  by  rendering  liable 
to  confiscation  the  raw  or  manu&ctured  produce  of  hostile 
soil,  when  the  property  of  a  neutral,  except  when  it  was  in 
course  of  transport  direct  from  the  enemy's  country  to  a  port 
of  the  neutral  state  to  which  its  owner  belonged.  It  was  not 
till  1744  that  neutral  vessels  carrying  enemy's  goods  were 
freed  from  confiscation,  and  it  was  only  in  1778  that  the 
freedom  of  the  goods  themselves  was  conceded  by  the  B^le- 
ment  of  that  year^.  It  must  be  presumed  that  the  rules 
enforced  by  a  country^  apart  from  treaties,  correspond  to  its 
views  of  justice  or  established  usage.  If^  while  maintaining 
these  rules,  it  at  the  same  time  multiplies  treaties  in  an 
opposite  sense^  the  inference  is  not  that  it  looks  upon  the  law 
which  it  is  content  to  administer  as  destitute  of  authority, 
but  that  its  own  interests  are  best  served  by  inducing  other 
nations  to  alter  its  provisions.  France  became  the  advocate 
of  the  principle  of  Free  ships,  free  goods,  but  it  is  safer  to 
appeal  to  her  regulations  than  to  her  treaties  as  evidence  of 
general  rule,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  those  regulations  would 
have  been  expunged  from  her  international  code  if  the 
maritime  predominance  of  England  had  failed  to  consolidate 

Spain.  itself.  Spain  imitated  the  policy  of  France,  and  while  re- 
cognising the  freedom  of  enemy's  goods  by  treaty,  it  was  not 
till  1780  that  her  private  rules  exempted  either  them  or 

Great  the  neutral  vessel  from  confiscation^.  England  fettered  her- 
self by  treaties  with  few  states,  and  continued  to  give  effect 
to  the  old  practice  of  seizing  neutral  goods,  while  releasing 
the  neutral  vessel  with  payment  of  freights     In  maintaining 

^  Yalin,  Ord.  de  ?a  Marine,  liv.  iii.  tit.  ix.  art.  7 ;  Pifltoye  et  DuTerdj,  i. 
344  and  360. 

*  De  Martens,  Rec,  iv.  370. 

*  The  principal  treaties  condnded  during  the  eighteenth  oentnry,  down  to 
the  time  of  the  First  Armed  Neutrality,  in  which  the  principle  of  'Free  ihips, 
free  gpods'  was  conla'ned,  were  those  of  Utrecht  in  1713  between  England* 
France,  and  the  United  Provinces  (Diimont»  viii.  i.  348  and  379) ;  betweea 


Britain. 
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this  usage  she  was  brought  in  1780  into  sharp  collision  with  PART  rv. 
the  neutral  states.     The  First  Armed  Neutrality  put  forward  ^f^'- 
the  immunity  of  belligerent  cargoes  in  neutral  vessels  as  one  First 
of  its  doctrines ;  and  the  weakness  produced  by  the  American  Neutrality. 
war  prevented  England  firom  adopting  any  means  for  the 
Tindication  of  her  views.     But  the  members  of  the  league 
were  not  themselves  proof  against  the  temptation  of  war. 
In   1788   Sweden  openly  renounced  the  principles  of  the 
Armed  Neutrality  while  at  war  with  Russia^  and  the  latter 
power  tacitly  followed  her  example^.     The  treaties  which 
were  made  between  the  establishment  of  the  armed  neutrality 
and  the  outbreak  of  the  wars  of  the  Revolution  stipulate  for 
the  freedom  of  hostile  goods^;  but  three  months  of  hostilities 
had  hardly  passed,  in  1793,  when  France  declared  enemy's  Practice 
goods  on  board  neutral  vessels  to  be  good  prize,  the  neutral  j^J^^*  ® 
ship  being  released,  and  freight  being  paid  by  the  captors^. '^*"' 
Russia  had  already  denounced  her  treaty  of  1787 ;  and  Great 
Britain,  Russia,  Spain,  the  Empire,  and  Prussia  agreed  that 
the  contracting  powers  would  unite  all  their  efforts  to  prevent 
neutrals  'from  giving,  on  this  occasion  of  common  concern 

England  and  Spain,  17 13  (ib.  409);  Spain  and  the  United  Provinces,  1714 
(ib.  431);  the  United  Provinoes  and  Russia,  171 5  (ib.  470);  Spain  and  the 
Empire,  1725  (ib.  ii.  115) ;  France*  and  the  United  Provinces,  1739  (Wenck. 
Codex  Juris  Gentium,  L  424) ;  France  and  Denmark,  1742  (ib.  621)  ;  Sweden 
and  the  Two  Sicilies,  1742  (ib.  ii.  143);  Denmark  and  the  Two  Sicilies, 
1748  (ib.  281);  France  and  the  United  States,  1778  (De  Martens,  Beo.  ii. 

598). 

*  Manning,  336. 

*  United  States  and  United  Provinces,  1782  (De  Martens,  Rec.  iii.  439) ; 
Denmark  and  Russia,  1782  (ib.  476);  England,  France,  and  Spain,  1783  (ib. 
543) ;  United  States  and  Sweden,  1783  (ib.  568);  United  States  and  Prussia^ 
1785  (id.  iv.  42);  France  and  the  United  Provinces,  1785  (ib.  68);  Austria 
and  Russia,  1785  (ib.  76);  England  and  France,  1786  (ib.  168);  Russia  and 
France,  1787  (ib.  210);  Russia  and  the  Two  Sicilies,  1787  (ib.  236);  Russia 
and  Portugal,  1787  (ib.  327) ;  France  and  Hamburg,  1789  (ib.  426) ;  Denmark 
and  Genoa,  1789  (ib.  442).  But  the  United  States  distinctly  asserted  the 
doctrine  that  'according  to  the  law  of  nations,  the  goods  of  an  enemy  found 
on  board  the  ship  of  a  friend  are  liable  to  capture.'  Messrs.  Pinckney,  &c.  to  the 
French  Minister  of  Foreign  AfEairs,  Jan.  27,  1798,  American  State  Papers,  ii, 
181.    See  also,  Mr.  Jefferson  to  Mr.  Moms,  Aug.  16,  1793,  ib.  i.  123. 

*  De  Martens,  Rec.  v.  38a. 

T  t  a 
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PART  IV.  to  every  civilised  state,  any  protection  whatever,  directly  or 
CHAP.  VII.  jjj^jygjjijy.^  ij^  consequence  of  their  neutrality,  to  the  com- 
merce or  property  of  the  French,  on  the  sea,  or  in  the  ports 
of  France^.'  The  general  attitude  of  England  in  the  matter 
was  clearly  defined  by  Pitt.  •  I  must  observe,'  he  said,  *  that 
the  hon,  gentleman  has  fallen  into  the  same  error  which 
constitutes  the  great  fallacy  in  the  reasoning  of  the  advocates 
for  the  Northern  powers ;  namely,  that  every  exception  from 
the  general  law  by  a  particular  treaty  proves  the  law  to  be  as 
it  is  stated  in  that  treaty ;  whereas  the  very  circumstance  of 
making  an  exception  by  treaty  proves  what  the  general  law 
of  nations  would  be  if  no  such  treaty  were  made  to  modify  or 
alter  it.  The  hon.  gentleman  alludes  to  the  treaty  made 
between  this  country  and  France  in  the  year  1787,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Commercial  Treaty.  In  that  treaty  it  cer- 
tainly was  stipulated  that  in  the  event  of  Great  Britain  being 
engaged  in  war  and  France  being  neutral,  she  should  have 
the  advantage  now  claimed,  and  vice  versa;  but  the  hon. 
gentleman  confesses  that  he  recollects  that  the  very  same 
objection  was  made  at  that  time,  and  was  fully  answered,  and 
that  it  was  clearly  proved  that  no  part  of  our  stipulation  in 
that  treaty  tended  to  a  dereliction  of  the  principles  for  which 
we  are  now  contending^.' 

The  Second  Armed  Neutrality  reasserted  for  a  moment  the 
•  principles  of  1780,  but  one  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty  con- 
cluded between  England  and  Russia  in  180 1,  to  which  Den- 
mark and  Sweden  afterwards  acceded,  provided  that  the 
property  of  enemies  on  board  neutral  vessels  should  be  con- 
fiscable. In  1807  Russia  annulled  the  convention  of  1801, 
and  proclaiming  afresh  the  principles  of  the  Armed  Neutrality, 
declared  that  she  would  never  depart  from  them^;  but  in 
1809  an  ukase  was  issued  under  which  ^  ships  laden  in  part 
with  the  goods  of  the  manufacture  or  produce  of  hostile 

^  De  Martens,  Bee.  v.  409  and' 440. 

*  Pitt's  Speeches,  iii,  227-8. 

'  Ortolan,  Dip.  de  la  Mer,  ii.  156. 
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countries  were  to  be  stopped,  and  the  merchandise  confiscated  PART  iv. 
aad  sold  by  auction  for  the  profit  of  the  crown.     But  if  the     til  ' 
merchandise  aforesaid  compose  more  than  half  the  cargo,  not 
only  the  cargo,  but  the  ship  also  shall  be  confiscated  \ 

Thus  at  the  general  peace,  not  only  had  the  ancient  prac- 
tice been  steadily  acted  upon  by  the  most  powerful  maritime 
state ;  but  the  advocates  of  the  intrusive  principle  had  per- 
mitted their  allegiance  to  it  to  be  not  infrequently  shaken, 
under  circumstances  which  sufficiently  prove  their  conduct  to 
have  been  simply  dictated  in  all  cases  by  the  varying  in- 
terests of  the  moment. 

§  256.  Between  1815  and  1854  Prance  gave  proof  of  her  Progress 
continued   preference  for  the  doctrine  of  Free  ships,  free^e^Fr^ 
goods,  by  concluding  several  treaties  in  which  it  was  em-  *^^'  *^**® 
bodied;    and  the  United  States,  while  fully  accepting  the  towards 
English  view  as  expressing  existing  law,  entered  into  fre- f^ceptance. 
quent  engagements  in  a  contrary  sense  ^.    The  new  principle, 
therefore,  acquired  a  certain  amount  of  additional  strength ; 
and  at  the  same  time  no  opportunities  occurred  for  upholding 

»  De  Martens,  Nonv.  Rec.  i.  485, 

'  'The  TJnited  States  and  Great  Britain  have  long  stood  cottunitted  to  the 
following  points  as  in  their  opinion  established  in  the  law  of  nations : — i.  That 
a  belligerent  may  take  enemy's  goods  from  neutral  custody  on  the  high  seas ; 
a.  That  the  carrying  of  enemy's  goods  by  a  neutral  is  no  offence,  and  conse- 
qaently  not  only  does  not  involve  the  neutral  vessel  in  penalty,  but  entitles  it 
to  its  freight  from  the  captors  as  a  condition  to  a  right  to  interfere  with  it  on 
the  high  seas.  'While  the  government  of  the  United  States  has  endeavoured 
to  introduce  th^rule  of  Free  ships,  free  goods,  by  conventions,  her  courts 
have  always  decided  that  it  is  not  the  rule  of  war ;  and  her  diplomatists  and 
teizt-wiiterB,  with  singular  concurrence,  considering  the  opposite  diplomatic 
policy  of  the  country,  have  agreed  to  that  position.'    Dana's  Wlieaton,  note 

to  §  475. 

The  treaties  concluded  by  the  United  States  are  those  with  Sweden,  1827 
(Be  Martens,  Nouv.  Bee.  vii.  279);  Colombia,  1824  (id.  vi.  992);  Central 
America,  1825  (ib.  832);  Brazil,  1828  (id.  ix.  60);  Mexico,  1851  (id.  x.  336); 
Chile,  1832  (id.  xi.  442);  Venezuela,  1836  (Nouv.  Rec.  xiii.  556);  Peru- 
Bolivia,  1836  (id.  XV.  118);  Ecuador,  1839  (Nouv.  Rec  GWn.  iv.  310);  New 
Grenada,  1846  (id.  xiii.  659);  San  Salvador,  1850  (id.  xv.  73);  Russia,  1854 
(id.  xvi.  i.  572).  Treaties  have  been  concluded  by  France  with  Venezuela, 
1843  (id.  V.  170) ;  Ecuador,  1843  (ib.  409) ;  New  Grenada,  1844  (id.  vii.  620) ; 
Chile,  1846  (id.  xvi.  i.  9);  Guatemala,  1848  (id.  xii.  10). 
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FART  iv.  the  older  usage  by  practice.     Until  the  beginning  of  the 

CHAP   VII 

'      '  Crimean  War,  however,  no  change  took  place  in  the  relative 

legal  valae  of  the  two  principles.    The  original  adherents  of 

the  newer  doctrine  had  embraced  it  afresh;  but  it  had  not 

been  admitted  bjr  the  powers  which  before  rejected  it.     But 

It  is  acted  in  1 854  it  was  felt  that  it  was  difficult  for  allied  states  to 

du^g  the  ^PP'y  different  legal  theories  in  a  common  war,  and  an  agree- 

Crimean     ment  for  identical  action  was  come  to  by  Great  Britain  and 

War.  , 

France,  under  which  the  principle  of  the  immunity  of  enemy's 
goods  in  neutral  ships  was  provisionally  accepted  by  the 
Declara-  former.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  the  same 
Paris.  principle  was  accepted  by  the  parties  to  it  in  a  Declaration, 
which  was  intended  to  form  the  basis  of  a  uniform  doctrine 
on  maritime  law,  and  to  which  all  states  not  represented  at 
the  Congress  were  afterwards  invited  to  accede.  The  only 
countries  which,  up  to  the  present  time,  have  withheld  their 
formal  adherence  to  the  Declaration  are  the  United  States^ 
Spain,  Mexico,  and  Uruguay.  But  the  United  States  an- 
nounced at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  that  they  would 
give  effect  to  the  principle  during  the  continuance  of 
hostilities  \ 

Although,  therefore,  the  freedom  of  enemy's  goods  in 
neutral  vessels  is  not  yet  secured  by  an  unanimous  act,  or  by 
a  usage  which  is  in  strictness  binding  on  all  nations,  there 
is  little  probability  of  reversion  to  the  custom  which  was  at 
one  time  universal^  and  which  till  lately  enjoy^  a  superior 
authority. 

^  Dana*s  Wheaton,  note  to  §  475. 


CHAPTEE   VIIL 

BLOCKADE. 

§  ^57.  Blockade  consists  in  the  interception  by  a  belligerent  PART  IV, 
of  access  to  territory  or  to  a  place  which  is  in  the  possession     _J__ 
of  his  enemy.     As  it  is  obviously  a  mode  by  which  severe J?^^*^ 
stress  may  be  put  upon  the  population  subjected  to  it  through  oonsiBts. 
the  interruption  of  communication  with  the  external  world 
which  it  entails,  it  is  an  invariable  concomitant  of  all  war- 
like operations  by  which  control  is  gained  over  avenues  through 
which  such  communication  takes  place.     The  conditions  how- 
ever under  which  communication  is  interrupted  by  land  and 
by  sea  are  different,  and  they  are  such  that  for  the  purposes 
of  international  law  blockade  consists  only  in  the  intercep- 
tion of  access  by  sea.    On  land  it  is  enforced  partly  as  a 
consequence  of  the  possession  by  a  belligerent  of  the  rights 
of  control  which  have  been  already  mentioned,  and  partly 
through  the  material  power  of  which  he  can  avail  himself 
at  every  moment  within  the  rang^  of  his  military  occupation. 
Blockade  on  land  therefore  calls  for  no  special  rules  for  its 
maintenance;  sovereignty  in  some  cases  and  military  occu- 
pation in  others  supply  the  requisite  rights  of  control,  and  the 
material  conditions  of  its  exercise  are  simple.     But  at  sea  the 
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PART  IV.  rights  of  the  neutral  being  equal  to  those  of  the  belligerent 
CHAP.  viiL^^^^p^  in  so  far  as  they  are  subordinated  to  the  special  needs 
of  the  latter,  the  neutral  has  prima  facie  a  right  of  access  to 
the  enemy ;  and  when  this  right  is  ousted  by  the  assertion  of 
the  special  needs  of  the  belligerent,  it  must  be  shown  that 
the  latter  is  in  a  position  to  render  the  assertion  effective, 
the  right  which  is  set  up  by  his  needs  being  a  bare  one^ 
like  all  other  belligerent  rights,  and  the  conditions  of  mari- 
time warfare  being  such  that  control  over  a  space  of  water 
in  which  a  naval  force  is  stationed  cannot  be  supposed  to  be 
effective  as  of  course.  Maritime  blockade  therefore  calls  for 
special  rules  defining  the  conditions  under  which  it  can  be 
set  up  and  those  under  which  it  continues  to  exist. 

It  is  agreed  that  for  a  maritime  blockade  to  be  duly  set 

up  and  maintained — 

Conditions      1.  The  belligerent  must  intend  to  institute  it  as  a  distinct 

instUution  ^^^  substantive  measure  of  war,  and  his  intention 

and  main-  ^ust  havc  in  some  way  been  brought  to  the  knowledge 

of  the  neutrals  affected. 

2.  It  must  h^ve  been  initiated  under  sufficient  authority* 

3.  It  must  be  maintained  by  a  sufficient  and  properly 

disposed  force. 
It  is  endeavoured  to  give  effect  to  these  general  rules  by 
means  of  practices  which  enjoy  very  different  degrees  of 
authority. 
How  a  §  258.  As  a  blockade  is  not  a  necessary  consequence  of  a 

becomes  ^**  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  specially  instituted,  it  would 
*^th  kf  evidently  be  impossible  to  assume  that  a  neutral  possesses 
ledge  of  a  any  knowledge  of  its  existence  until  the  fact  of  its  establish- 
ment has  been  in  some  manner  notified  or  brought  home  to 
him.  So  far  not  only  is  the  general  rule  as  a  matter  of 
fact  agreed  upon^  but  it  could  not  stand  otherwise.  But 
opinions  differ  widely  as  to  whether  it  is  sufficient  in  order 
to  justify  the  belligerent  in  seizing  the  properly  of  the 
neutral  that  the  knowledge  of  the  latter  shall  be  proved, 
or  whether  a  formal  notification  must  be  served  upon  him. 
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According  to  the  view  which  finds  its  expression  in  English  PART  IV. 

and  North  American  practice,  and  which  is  adopted  also  by     L. 

Prussia  and  Denmark  \  the  source  of  liability  to  seizure  is  English 

and  Ame- 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  a  blockade  has  been  established,  rican 

together  with  the   presumption   that  an  existing  blockade    ^^' 

will   under    ordinary  circumstances    continue.      A    neutral 

therefore  who  sails  for  a  port  with  full  knowledge  that  it 

is  blockaded  at  the  moment  when  his  voyage  is  commenced^ 

ought  to  expect  that  he  will  be  in  the  same  state  when  he 

arrives;    and  anything  which  can  be  proved  to  affect  him 

with  knowledge  at  the  former  time  will  render  him  liable 

to  the  penalties  imposed  for  violation  of  blockade. 

On  the  other  hand,  according  to  the  view  which  is  iden-  French 
tified  with  French  practice,  and  which  is  also  followed  by  Italy,  ^^' 
Spain,  and  Sweden  2,  the  neutral  is  not  expected  to  shape  his 
coarse  on  any  presumption  with  respect  to  the  continuance 
or  cessation  of  a  blockade ;  and  he  is  not  injuriously  affected 
by  knowledge  acquired  at  any  time  before  he  can  experi* 
mentally  test  its  existence  as  good  on  the  spot  which  is 
subjected  to  it. 

Hence,  although  it  has  lately  become  customary  for  the  French 
French  government  at  the  commencement  of  a  blockade  to^ 
notify  the  fact  of  its  existence  to  foreign  governments  as  a 
matter  of  courtesy,  their  subjects  are  not  considered  to  be 
affected  by  notice  through  them.  Each  neutral  trader  ap- 
proaching the  forbidden  coast  is  individually  warned  by  one 
of  the  blockading  squadron,  a  vessel  not  engaged  in  the 
blockade  being  incompetent  to  affect  the  trader  with  notice, 
the  fact  of  warning  is  endorsed  on  the  ship's  papers,  with 
mention  of  the  date  and  place  of  notification,  and  it  is  only 
for  subsequent  attempts  to  enter  that  the  neutral  is  liable 


'  See  an  analysis  of  the  Prassian  Prize  RegulationB  in  Balmerincq  (Le  Droit 
das  Prises  Maritimes,  Kev.  de  Droit  Int.  x.  340),  and  of  the  Danish  Regular 
tion8(ib.  21  a). 

*  For  the  Italian  and  Swedish  rules  see  Balmerincq  (ib.  220  and  441) ;  for 
the  ^Mmish  practice,  Negrin,  215. 
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PART  IV.  to  seizure.    The  practice  was  consistently  followed  by  France 
CHAP  vm 
_L.    'in  blockading  the  Mexican  ports  in  1838,  and  those  of  the 

Argentine  Republic  in  the  same  year;  it  has  been  equally 
respected  during  her  recent  European  wars ;  and  stipulations 
in  accordance  with  it  are  found  in  many  modern  treaties  con- 
eluded  by  her^  as  well  as  in  a  certain  number  of  conventions 
between  other  states.    It  is  also  adopted  by  several  modem 
continental  writers;  who  argue  that  to  sail  for  a  blockaded 
place  in  the  hope  of  finding  the  entry  freed  by  the  chances 
of  war,  by  the  effects  of  weather,  or  by  some  other  cause^ 
is  in  itself  an  innocent  act,  and  therefore  not  to  be  punished 
because  the  hope  fails  to  be  justified  by  the  circumstances 
existing  at  the  moment  of  arrival^. 
Engiieh         The  theory  accepted  in  England  and  the  United  States  is 
rican  prac-  the  natural  parent  of  a  more  elastic  usage.    Notification  is 
^^^'  a  convenient  mode  of  fixing  a  neutral  with  knowledge  of 

the  existence  of  a  blockade,  but  it  is  not  the  necessaiy  con- 
dition of  his  liability  to  seizure.  In  strictness^  if  a  neutral 
vessel  sail  with  the  destination  of  a  blockaded  port  from  a 
place  at  which  the  fact  of  blockade  is  so  notorious  that 


^  Ortolan,  ii.  335-4^.  GalTo  (§  3581)  conBiden  that  tbe  Frencb  practice 
ought  to  be  the  accepted  rule  of  law;  Pistoye  and  Duverdy  (i.  370)  and 
Hautefeoille  (tit.  iz.  chap.  ii.  lect.  ii)  hold  that  the  special  notificatioii  is 
necessajy,  and  that  a  diplomatic  notification  ought  also  to  be  given. 

For  the  French  Regulations  of  1870  see  Bulmerinoq  in  Bev.  de  Droit 
Int.  X.  400. 

The  treaties  in  which  France  has  inserted  stipulations  in  conformity  with  her 
practice  are  those  with  Brazil,  1828  (De  Martens,  Nonv.  Bee.  viii.  60) ;  with 
Venezuela,  1843  (Nouv.  Rec.  G^n.  v.  172);  with  Ecuador,  1843  (ib.  411); 
with  New  Grenada,  1844  (i^-  ^*  ^^i);  ^^^  Guatemala,  1848  (id.  jdi.  11); 
with  Chile,  1846  (id.  xvi.  i.  10);  with  Honduras,  1856  (ib.  ii.  154);  with 
Nicaragua,  1849  (ib.  191). 

The  treaties  in  which  countries  other  than  Franoe  have  bound  themselvet 
by  like  provisions  are  those  between  the  United  States  and  Sweden  in  18 16 
(De  Martens,  Nouv.  Bee.  iv.  258) ;  the  Hanseatic  Towns  and  Mexico,  i8a8 
(id.  Nouv.  Supp.  i.  687) ;  the  United  States  and  Sardinia,  1838  (id.  xvi.  266) ; 
Austria  and  Mexico,  184a  (Nouv.  Rec.  GWn.  iii.  448).  The  practice  seems  to 
have  arisen  out  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Second  Armed  Neutrality,  in  the  treatioi 
concluded  between  the  members  of  which  the  principle  was  first  laid  down. 
De  Martens,  Bee.  vii.  172,  &o. 
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ignorance  of  its  existence  is  impossible,  confiscation  may  take  PABT  IV. 
place  upon  seizure  without  previous  warning^.  But  in  ^°^^'  ^"'' 
practice  notification  of  some  sort  is  always  given.  If  the 
blockade  is  instituted  under  the  direct  authority  of  the 
government,  the  fiict  of  its  commencement  is  always  notified 
to  foreign  states.  The  information  thus  communicated  affects 
their  subjects,  who  must  be  supposed  to  be  put  in  possession 
of  the  knowledge  which  is  afibrded  with  the  express  object 
of  its  being  communicated  to  them.  If  therefore  a  vessel 
sails  to  a  blockaded  port  at  a  time  clearly  later  than  that 
at  which  the  general  notification  is  matter  of  public  know- 
ledge,  no  special  notification  is  required  before  seizure^.  But 
the  case  is  difierent  when  vessels  sail  before  such  time^  or 
approach  a  port  closed  by  a  merely  de  facto  blockade,  which 
has  been  instituted  on  the  authority  of  the  officer  commanding 
the  belligerent  force  in  the  neighbouring  seas^  or  which  for 
some  reason  has  not  yet  been  the  subject  of  a  diplomatic 
notification.  Knowledge  of  the  fact  cannot  then  be  pre- 
sumed, and  vessels  are  consequentiy  turned  back  with  a 
like  notice  endorsed  on  their  papers  to  that  which  is  re** 
quired  under  the  French  usage  ^.  And  a  mitigation  of  the 
strict  rule  is  introduced  when  a  vessel  sails  with  full  know- 
ledge  of  the  existence  of  a  blockade  from  a  port  at  a  great 

*  The  Colambia,  i  Bob.  156;  The  Adelaide  Bose,  ii  Bob.  in,  note;  The 
Union,  Spinki,  164.  '  If  a  blockade  defado  be  good  in  law  witbont  notifica- 
tion,  and  a  wilfiil  yiolation  of  a  legal  blockade  be  punishable  with  confiscation, 
pnipositionB  which  are  free  from  doubt,  tbe  mode  in  which  knowledge  has  been 
acquired  by  the  offender^  if  it  be  clearly  proved,  cannot  be  of  importance.*  The 
RraiiciBka,  on  appeal,  z  Moore,  46.  But  capture  on  the  ground  of  notoriety 
would  be  looked  upon  with  disfavour.  Dr.  Lushington,  in  adjudicating  in  the 
first  instance  in  the  case  of  the  Frandska,  said,  '  Unless  the  notoriety  of  the 
blockade  be  so  great^  that  according  to  tbe  ordinary  course  of  human  affairs 
the  knowledge  thereof  must  have  reached  all  engaging  in  tbe  trade  between 
the  ports  so  blookaded,  a  warning  to  eaoh  vessel  approaching  is  indispensably 
requisite.'    Spinks,  135. 

*  The  Columbia,  loc.  di. ;  The  Neptunus,  ii  Bob.  1 14 ;  The  Vrow  Jdianna^ 
ii  Bob.  109 ;  Mr.  Justice  Story  in  tbe  Nereide,  iz  Crandh  (American),  440. 

'  Vrow  Judith,  i  Bob.  151 ;  The  Neptunus,  loo.  dt.  A  vessel  may  sail  with 
the  intention  of  enquiring  whether  a  blockade  ds  facto  is  continued  or  not, 
Naylor  v.  Taylor,  iv  Manning  and  Byland,  531. 
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PART  IV.  distance  from  the  closed  harbours.  The  presumption  in 
CHAP,  vm.  fayQ^j.  Qf  continuance  of  the  blockade  is  of  necessity  weak- 
ened with  a  lapse  of  time  sufficient  for  the  completion  of 
a  long  voyage;  and  it  was  held  during  the  wars  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century  that  a  vessel  coming  from  America 
into  European  waters  was  not  rendered  liable  to  capture  by 
mere  destination  to  a  blockaded  port.  Enquiry  as  to  the 
continued  existence  or  suspension  of  the  blockade  was  under 
these  conditions  justifiable;  but  it  was  held  that  such  en- 
quiry ought  to  be  made,  not  at  the  blockaded  port^  but 
at  intermediate  places,  where  firaud  was  less  likely  to  be 
masked  under  enquiry,  than  at  the  mouth  of  the  blockaded 
harbour^. 

^  The  Betsey,  i  Bob.  334.  The  United  States  have  stipulated  far  the  nuti- 
gated  practice  of  allowing  a  veesel  to  saU  for  a  distant  port  notwithstanding  the 
existence  of  blockade  in  treaties  conduded  in  1806  with  England  (De  Martens* 
Bee.  yiii.  585);  in  1816  with  Sweden  (id.  Nouy.  Bee  It.  358)  ;  in  1828  with 
Brazil  (id.  ix.  62) ;  in  1836  with  Venezuela  (id.  ziii.  560) ;  in  the  same  year 
with  Bolivia  (id  xv.  113)  ;  in  1839  ^*^  Ecuador  (Nouv.  Bee.  G^n.  iv.  316) ; 
and  in  1871  with  Italy  (Archives  de  Broit  Int.  1874,  P*  I34)-  ^'  Calvo  hms 
misapprehended  the  effect  of  these  treaties  in  adducing  them  as  examples  of 
the  adoption  of  the  French  practice  with  respect  to  notification.  He  has 
shown  an  equal  misapprehension  of  the  English  practice  in  treating  as  a 
middle  term  between  it  and  that  of  France  the  Danish  Begulations,  of  1864, 
providing  that  special  notification  is  to  be  given  to  a  vessel  whichy  firom  the 
shortness  of  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  issue  of  a  general  notificatioii, 
has  not  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  existence  of 
a  blockade.  Droit  International,  $  2589-90.  M.  Ortolan  appears  also  to  hare 
fallen  into  error  with  respect  to  the  practice  of  the  United  States,  in  saying, 
after  stating  the  French  practice,  that  '  c'est  ainsi  ^alement)  qn'agissent  les 
£tats  Unis  d'Am^que.'  Mr.  Lincoln's  Proclamation  of  April  19, 1861,  no 
doubt  stated  that  vessels  would  be  individually  warned;  but  Commodore 
Prendergast)  in  notifying  the  actual  commencement  of  the  blockade  of  the 
Virginian  coast  in  July  of  tiie  same  year,  said  only  that  '  those  coming  firom 
abroad,  and  ignorant  of  the  blockade,  will  be  warned  off;'  and  the  principle 
that  sailing  from  a  neutral  port  with  intent  to  enter  a  blockaded  part»  and 
with  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  blockade^  subjects  the  vessel  to 
capture,  without  special  notice,  was  re-asserted  with  much  emphasis  by  Chief 
Justice  Chase  in  the  case  of  the  Ciroassian,  U  Wallace,  151.  It  has  always 
been  a  principle  in  American  practice,  and  was  afiSrmed  by  Mr.  Justice  Story 
in  the  case  of  the  Nereide,  ix  Cranch,  440.  In  the  case  of  the  Hiawatha 
(ii  Black,  675),  which  issued  firom  a  blockaded  port  during  the  civil  war,  it 
was  contended  that,  under  the  Proclamation  of  April  19,  a  warning  waa 
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The  practice  of  England  and  the  United  States  is  un-PARTiv. 
questionably  better  suited  than  that  of  Prance  to  the  pre-      ^'  ^'"' 
sent  conditions  of  navigation*.     The  electric  telegraph  andTheEng- 
newspapers  spread  authentic  news  rapidly  and  universally ;  tioe  to  be 
steam  has  reduced  the  length  of  voyages  and  rendered  their  P"^®*^®^- 
duration  certain;  it  can  only  be  under  rare  circumstances, 
against  the  effect   of  which  mitigations  such  as  those  in- 
troduced into  English  usage  may  easily  provide,  that  a  vessel 
will  arrive  innocently  before  a  blockaded  port.     If  capture 
for  attempt  to  break  a  blockade  is  to  be  permissible  at  all^  it 
must  be  morally  permissible  to  capture  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances without  individual  notice^  provided  diplomatic^  or 
other  sufficient  general,  notice  has  been  given ;  and  if  such 
capture  is  morally  permissible,  it  is  certainly  to  the  advantage 
of  neutral  states  to  allow  it  to  take  place.    Belligerents  will 
not  quietly  suffer  the  results  of  commerce  prejudicial  to  their 
warlike   operations;    and   unless   they  are    entrusted   with 
weapons  of  sufficient  strength  to  enable  them  to  deal  with 
it  effectively,  they  will  try^  with  more  or  less  success,  to 
throw  responsibility  upon  the   neutral   states,  to  the  con- 
fusion of  legal  distinctions  which   it  is  highly  convenient 
to  the  latter  to  maintain,  and  to  the  vastly  increased  danger 
of  national  conflicts*. 

neoeasary,  but  it  was  decided  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  require  a  warning 
when  the  master  of  a  vessel  had  actual  previous  knowledge.  See  also  post, 
pp.  63,  64, 

^  MM.  Bluntschli  (§  83a)  and  Heffter  (§  156)  partially  adopt  the  English 
practice  in  admitting  that  special  notification  to  the  neutral  trader  is  un- 
necessary ;  but  they  hold  that  capture  can  only  be  effected  during  an  actual 
attempt  at  violation  on  the  blockaded  spot  itself.  The  same  view  is  expressed 
in  the  proposed  B^glement  des  Prises  Maritimes  of  the  Inst,  de  Droit  Int. 
i  35-44.    Annuaire  de  Tlnstitut,  1883,  p.  a  18. 

>  During  the  American  Civil  War  Chief  Justice  Chase,  in  speaking 
of  the  rule  under  which  sailing  from  a  neutral  port  with  intent  to  enter 
a  blockaded  port,  and  with  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  blockade, 
subjects  a  vessel  to  capture,  declared  that  'we  are  entirely  satisfied  with 
this  rule.  It  was  established,  with  some  hesitation,  when  sailing  vessels 
were  the  only  vehicles  of  ocean  commerce;  but  now  when  steam  and  elec- 
tricity have  made  all  nations  neighbours,  and  blockade-running  from  neutral 
ports  seems  to  have  been  organised  as  a  business,  and  almost  raised  into 
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§  259.  A  blockade  is  considered  to  be  an  act  of  war  which 
affects,  of  right,  not  only  the  subjects  of  a  neatral  state,  but 
also  persons  and  things  partaking  of  the  national  character. 
Strictly^  access  to  a  blockaded  place  is  forbidden  to  sbipe 
of  war  as  well  as  merchant  vessels.  The  establishment  of 
a  blockade  is  therefore  so  high  an  exercise  of  sovereign  powder 
that  it  can  only  be  effected  under  the  express  or  implied  orders 
of  the  government  of  a  country;  and  the  general  instructions 
given  to  the  commander  of  a  belligerent  force  do  not  neoes* 
sarily  imply  competent  orders.  If  however  he  is  operating 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  home,  he  is  supposed  to 
be  invested  with  such  portion  of  the  sovereign  authority  as 
may  be  required  for  the  exigencies  of  the  service ;  and  it  has 
even  been  held  that  when  an  officer  not  possessed  of  adequate 
powers  had  taken  on  himself  to  commence  a  blockade,  cap- 
tures effected  under  it  might  be  made  retrospectively  valid 
by  a  subsequent  adoptv)n  of  his  act  by  the  state.  The  prin- 
ciple therefore  in  practice  goes  little  further  than  to  forbid 
subordinate  officers  from  creating  or  varying  a  blockade  at 
their  wilP. 

§  2,60.  The  doctrine  with  regard  to  the  proper  maintenance 

of  a  blockade,  which  has  been  laid  down  by  the  English  and 

American  courts,    which    is   approved  of  by  English   and 

American  writers,  aud  which  is  embodied  in  the  policy  of 

both  countries,  requires  that  a  place  shall  be  'watched  by 

a  force  sufficient  to  render  the  egress  or  ingress  daug^rous ; 

or,  in   other  words,   save  under  peculiar  circumstances,  as 

fogs,  violent  winds,  and  some  necessary  absences,  sufficient  to 

render  the  capture  of  vessels  attempting  to  go  in  or  come 

out  most  probable^.' 

a  profession,  it  is  clearly  seen  to  be  indispensable  to  the  efficient  exercise  of 
belligerent  rights.'    The  Circassian,  ii  Wallaoe,  151. 

*  Phillimore,  iii.  §  cchAxviii;  Calvo,  §  2555 ;  Bluntschli,  §  831 ;  TheRoUa 
vi  Rob.  365 ;  The  Hendrick  and  Maria^  i  Bob.  148 ;  The  Franciaka^  z. 
Moore,  46. 

'  The  Franclska,  Spinks,  115 ;  Phillimore,  iii.  §  cczdii-iT;  Bernard,  245 ; 
Kent,  Lect.  vii ;  Wheaton,  pt.  iv.  chap.  iii.  §  a8 ;  Mr.  Mason*!  instractiooa 
to  the  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  1846,  quoted  by  Ortolan,  iL  543. 
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Provided  access  is  in  fact  interdicted,  the  distance  at  which  part  lY. 
the  blockading  force  may  be  stationed  from  the  closed  port  ^^'  ^"' 
is  immaterial.    Thus  Buenos  Ayres  has  been  considered  toPnkcticeof 
be  effectnally  blockaded  by  vessels  stationed  in  the  neigh- ^^^^ 
bourhood  of  Monte  Video ;  and  during  the  Russian  war  in  S^!|^ 
1854  the  blockade  of  Riga  was  maintained  at  a  distance  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  the  town  by  a  ship  in 
the  Lyser  Ort,  a  channel  three  miles  wide,  which  forms  the 
only  navigable  entrance  to  the  gulf  ^. 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  with  any  accuracy  the  amount  of 
danger  in  entiy  which  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  validity 
of  a  blockade.  It  is  for  the  Prize  Courts  of  the  belligerent 
to  decide  whether  in  a  given  instance  a  vessel  captured  for 
its  breach  had  reason  to  suppose  it  to  be  non-existent;  or 
for  the  neutral  government  to  examine,  on  the  particular  facts, 
whether  it  is  proper  to  withhold  or  to  withdraw  recognition. 
In  some  cases,  where  a  blockading  squadron,  from  the  nature 
of  the  channels  leading  to  a  port,  can  be  eluded  with  ease,  a 
large  number  of  successful  evasions  may  be  insufficient  to 
destroy  the  legal  efficiency  of  the  blockade.  Thus  during  the 
American<Hvil  War,  the  blockade  of  Charleston  was  usually 
maintained  by  several  ships,  of  which  one  lay  off  the  bar 
between  the  two  principal  channels  of  entrance,  while  two 
or  three  others  cruised  outside  within  signalling  distance. 
This  amount  and  disposition  of  force  seem  to  have  been 
thought  by  the  British  government  amply  sufficient  to 
create  the  degree  of  risk  necessary  under  the  English  view 
of  international  law,  although  from  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  coast  a  large  number  of  vessels  succeeded  in  getting 
out  and  in  during  the  whole  continuance  of  the  blockade'. 

This  abstention  from  any  pedantic  interpretation  of  general 
rales  extends  to  cases  where,  the  force  being  adequate  and 

Among  continental  publicists  M.  Blontschli  accepts  and  repeats  the  English 
doctrine,  §  829. 

^  The  Franciska^  loc.  cit. 

*  Bernard^  Nent.  of  Great  Biitun,  chaps,  z.  and  xil. 
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PART  IV.  the  fact  of  blockade  known,  a  ship  enters  owing  f o  a  mo- 

CHAP    VII I> 

_!_  mentary  absence  of  a  blockading  vessel,  not  only  when,  as 
already  mentioned,  the  absence  is  owing  to  weather,  but 
even  when  it  is  caused  by  the  chase  of  a  prize.  The  block- 
ade is  not  in  these  cases  raised,  and  an  endeavour  to  take 
advantage  of  such  absence  is  looked  upon  as  an  attempted 
breach.  On  the  other  hand,  the  blockade  ceases  if  an  enemy's 
force  succeeds,  for  however  short  a  time,  in  driving  off  the 
squadron  which  is  charged  with  maintaining  it  \  or  if  vessels 
are  diverted  to  other  employment ;  and  if  a  prize  is  pursued 
so  far  from  the  blockading  station  that  a  neutral  ship  on 
arriving  near  the  entrance  may  fairly  think  that  the  blockade 
is  abandoned,  it  may  be  held  to  be  at  least  so  far  impaired 
that  the  neutral  so  attempting  to  enter  is  relieved  from  the 
natural  penalty  of  his  act^. 

The  opinions  held  by  the  majority  of  modem  continental 


Opinions 


*  The  Frederic  Molke,  i  Rob.  87;  The  Columbia,  i  Rob.  156;  The 
Hofinung,  yI  Rob.  115;  Yob  and  Graves  v.  The  XJn.  Ins.  Cj.,  ii  Johnson 
(American),  187 ;  Radcliff  v.  Un.  Ins.  Cy.,  vii  Johnson,  53. 

'  Bernard,  239.  See,  on  diversion,  the  note  of  Lord  Lyons  to  Mr.  Seward, 
May  22,  1861.  The  Niagara,  blockading  Charleston,  had  been  sent  away  to 
intercept  a  cargo  of  arms  expected  at  another  part  of  the  coast,  and  the 
harbour  remained  open  for  at  least  five  days.  Lord  Lyons  took  for  granted 
that  an  interruption  had  occurred,  but  the  government  of  the  United  States,  in 
view  of  the  effect  understood  by  it  to  flow  from  a  general  notification,  refused 
to  admit  that  any  cessation  had  taken  plaoe. 

It  was  formerly  held  in  the  United  States,  and  would,  it  may  be  presumed, 
be  still  held  in  England,  that  '  although  acquisitions  made  during  war  are  not 
considered  permanent  until  confirmed  by  treaty,  yet  to  every  conmiercial  and 
belligerent  purpose  they  are  considered  as  part  of  the  domain  of  the  oonqnerar 
so  long  as  he  retains  the  possession  and  government  of  them*  (^Thirty  Hogsheads 
of  Sugar  V,  Boyle,  ix  Cranoh,  195),  and  consequently  that  a  blockade  is  raised 
by  the  capture  and  occupation  of  the  blockaded  plaoe  by  the  attacking  fdcsL 
But  during  the  American  Civil  War,  a  majority  of  judges  in  the  Supreme 
Court  asserted  the  doctrine,  to  which  reference  has  been  already  made  (§  173), 
that  'The  occupation  of  a  city  by  a  blockading  belligerent  does  not  terminate 
a  public  blockade  of  it  previously  existing ;  the  city  being  itself  hostile^  the 
opposing  enemy  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  occupation  limited,  recent,  and 
subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of  war ; '  Chief  Justice  Chase  in  the  Circaasiaii, 
ii  Wallace,  135.  Compensation  for  wrongful  capture  was  subsequ^itly  awarded 
in  this  case  by  the  Mixed  Commission  on  British  and  American  Claims  (North 
Am.  No.  2,  1874,  P-  1^4)- 
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writers   as  to  the  conditions  under   which  a  blockade   is  part  iv. 
e£Sciently  maintained,  differ  in   several  important   respects  ^°^'  ^'"* 
from  the  principles  which  guide  the  practice  of  England  andjf  ^^ 
the  United    States.    They  may  perhaps  be  summarised  as  writers, 
follows.    The  immediate  entrance  to  a  port  must  be  guarded 
by  stationary  vessels,  in  such   number  as  either  to  render 
entrance  impossible,  or  at  least  to  expose  any  ships  running 
in  to  a  cross  fire  from  the  guns  of  two  of  them.     Any  acci- 
dental circumstance  which  makes  it  temporarily  impossible  to 
go  in  puts  an  end  to  the  blockade,  and  justifies  a  vessel  in 
attempting  to  enter*.     As,  for  three  quarters  of  a  century, 

^  Hie  opimons  of  the  varions  writers  are  essentially  identical,  bnt  differ 
firam  one  another  on  some  points.  Heffber  ($  155)  requires  that  vessels  sbaU 
be  'stationn^  en  permanence  et  en  assez  grand  nombre  pour  empdcher  toute 
esp^  de  communication  aveo  la  place  ou  le  port  investi;'  but  he  does  not 
hold  that  temporary  absence  entails  cessation  of  the  blockade.  Ortolan  (ii. 
328)  thinks  that  blockade  of  a  harbour  is  not  effective  unless  'toutes  les  passes 
OQ  avenues  qui  y  oonduisent  sent  teUement  gard^  par  dee  forces  navales  per* 
manentes,  que  tout  bfttiment  qui  dhercherait  k  s*y  introduire  ne  puisse  le  faire 
tans  6tre  aper^  et  sans  en  dtre  d^toum^ ;'  and  considers  (344)  that  if  weather 
has  caused  the  temporary  absence  of  the  blockading  squadron,  although  the 
blockade  is  not  raised,  it  is  open  to  a  vessel  to  attempt  to  enter,  and  if  taken, 
to  allege  ignorance  of  the  hct  of  blockade.  Calvo  (§  2567)  declares  that  the 
belligerent  must  have  a  sufficient  force,  so  disposed  as  to  become  'le  maltre  de 
la  mer  teiritoriale  qu*il  occupe,  et  k  pouvoir  en  interdire  I'aoc^  k  tout  navire 
tftnnger;'  apparently  he  requires  that  the  ships  shall  be  anchored.  Haute- 
feoille  (tit.  ix.  chap.  ii.  sect.  1.  §  i)  says  that  'le  blocus  n'eziste  qu^autant  que 
le  belligdrant  qui  attaque  un  port  place  devant  ce  port  un  nombre  de  batiments 
de  gneire  suffisant  pour  en  commander  les  abords  par  leur  artillerie;*  and 
holds  (sect.  iii.  $  a)  that  interruption  from  any  cause  terminates  the  blockade. 
ToGessner  (179)  'la  definition  de  la  premiere  neutrality  paralt  ezemplaire;* 
a  blockaded  port  is  therefore  one  where  there  is,  'par  la  disposition  de  la 
poiesance  qui  I'attaque  avec  des  vaisseaux  arrdt^s  et  suffisamment  proches,  un 
danger  Evident  d'entrer.'  He  exhausts  the  language  of  invective  in  assailing 
the  existing  doctrine  and  policy  of  England,  and  is  fully  satisfied  with  the 
American  practice  during  the  Civil  War.  It  is  not  for  me  to  attempt  his 
extrication  from  the  complicated  inconsistencies  in  which  he  has  thus  involved 
himself.  Pistoye  and  Duverdy  (i.  365)  confine  themselves  to  cautious  and 
accurate  language.  'H  faut,'  they  say,  'que  la  place  soit  investie  par  des 
foroee  suffisantes  pour  en  rendre  Tentr^  p^rilleuse  aux  navires  qui  voudraient 
s'y  introduire.' 

The  proposed  B^lement  des  Prises  Maritimee,  adopted  by  the  Institut  de 
Droit  International,  provides  that  a  blockade  is  to  be  considered  effective, 
'lonqu*il  existe  un  danger  imminent  pour  Tentr^  ou  la  sortie  du  port  bloqu^, 

V   U 
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PART  IV.  by  far  the  most  extensive  experience  in  blockades  has  fallen 
CHAP.  VIII.  ^  ^j^^  share  of  England  and  the  United  States,  these  opinions, 
whatever  their  absti'act  merits,  labour  under  the  disadvantage 
of  being  inconsistent  with  the  most  authoritative  usage  upon 
the  subject.  They  are  also  much  more  rigid  than  the  prin- 
ciples embodied  in  the  Declaration  of  Paris^  and  accepted 
by  the  great  majority  of  civilised  nations.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  therefore  to  inquire  upon  what  ground  they  are 
stated  to  represent  existing  law^.  The  signatary  powers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  which  is  perfectly  in  harmony 
with  English  doctrine,  were  satisfied  with  declaring  that 
'blockades  in  order  to  be  binding  must  be  effective,  that 
is  to  say,  maintained  by  a  force  sufficient  really  to  prevent 
access  to  the  coast  of  the  enemy  2.' 

k  cause  d*un  nombre  suffisant  de  nayires  de  gaerre  stationn^  on  ne  s'^cartant 
que  momentan^ment  de  leur  station.*  It  adds  that  '  si  lee  navires  bloqoants 
s'^loignent  de  leor  station  pour  on  motif  autre  que  le  mauvais  temps  oonstat^, 
le  bloouB  est  consid^  oomme  lev^.*  Ann.  de  rinstitut»  1883,  p.  a  18.  The 
effect  of  the  suggested  rules  would  approach  very  nearly  to  the  KngliBh 
practice. 

^  A  few  treaties  contain  stipulations  in  agreement  with  the  views  of  the 
foreign  writers  whom  I  have  quoted.  I  am  n^t  aware  that  any  Uockade  has 
ever  been  conducted  under  their  provisions.  In  1 74a  France  and  Denmark 
agreed  that  a  blockaded  port  should  be  dosed  by  two  vessels  at  least,  or  by 
a  battery  of  guns  on  land,  and  the  same  stipulation  was  made  between 
Denmark  and  Genoa  in  1789.  The  treaty  between  Holland  and  the  Two 
Sicilies  in  1753  prescribes  that  at  least  six  ships  of  war  shall  be  ranged  at 
a  distance  slightly  greater  than  gun-shot  firom  the  entrance,  or  else  th^t  the 
blockade  may  be  maintained  by  shore  batteries  and  other  works.  The  First 
Armed  Neutrality,  in  1 780,  laid  down  that  blockade  must  be  effected  with 
vessels  stationary  and  sufficiently  near  to  produce  evident  danger  in  entering. 
The  Second  Armed  Neutrality  put  forward  the  same  doctrine;  but  Russia, 
in  her  treaty  with  England  in  1801,  consented  to  substitute  the  words  'azr&t^ 
ou  suffisamment  proches/  for  'arrSt^s  et  suffisamment  proches;*  and  tke  only 
treaty  since  concluded  in  which  stringent  stipulations  are  made  is  that 
between  Denmark  and  Prussia  in  18 18,  by  which  it  was  required  that  two 
vessels  should  be  stationed  before  every  blockaded  port.  Hautefeuillet,  tit. 
ix.  chap.  ii.  sect.  i.  §  i ;  Gessner,  159 ;  De  Martens,  Beo.  vii.  363. 

'  With  reference  to  the  meaning  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  Lord  Boseell, 
in  1 863,  wrote  as  follows :  '  The  Declaration  of  Paris  was  in  truth  directed 
against  what  were  once  termed  "paper  blockades;"  that  is,  blockades  not 
sustained  by  any  actual  force,  or  sustained  by  a  notoriously  inadequate  naval 
force,  such  as  an  occasional  appearance  of  a  man-of-war  in  the  offing,  or  the 
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It  may  be  remarked,  apart  from  reference  to  existing  law,  PART  iv. 

CHAP   VI IT 

and  apart  also  &om  all  question  whether  blockades  ought  to  " 
be  permitted  at  every  place  where  they  are  now  lawful,  that 
the  experience  of  the  civil  war  in  America  has  proved  the  use 
of  steam  to  assist  so  powerfully  in  their  evasion,  as  to  render 
it  unwise  to  shackle  the  belligerent  with  too  severe  restric- 
tions. If  it  is  wished  altogether  to  deprive  blockades  of 
efficacy,  it  would  be  franker  and  better  to  propose  to  sweep 
them  away  altogether. 

§  261.  According  to  the  English  theory,  as  fully  as  by  that  Effect  of 
adopted  in  France,  the  limitations  imposed  on  neutral  com-^^^gk^ 
merce  by  the  right  of  blockade  depend  for  their  validity*^®- 
solely  upon  the  fact  that  a  blockade  really  exists  at  any 
given  moment.  A  belligerent  therefore  has  no  power  to 
subject  a  neutral  to  penalties  from  the  time  that  a  port 
ceases  to  be  effectively  watched^  and  the  government  of  the 
United  States  was  undoubtedly  wrong  in  holding  the  opinion 
put  forward  by  it  in  1861,  that  a  blockade  established  by 
notification  continues  in  effect  until  notice  of  its  relinquish- 
ment is  given  by  proclamation^.  It  is  no  doubt  the  duty  of 
a  belligerent  state  which  has  formally  notified  the  commence- 
ment of  a  blockade  to  give  equal  and  immediate  publicity 
to  its  discontinuance,  but  a  vessel  bound  for  or  approaching 
a  port  at  a  time  between  the  actual  cessation  of  blockade  and 
the  public  notification  of  the  fact  is  not  liable  to  confisca- 
tion. If  a  ship  is  captured  under  such  circumstances,  the 
utmost,  but  also  the  legitimate,  effect  of  a  notification  is  that 
the  neutral,  who  has  probably  started  with  the  intention  of 

like.  .  .  .  The  interpretation,  therefore,  placed  by  Her  Majesty's  government 
on  the  Declaration  was,  that  a  blockade,  in  order  to  be  respected  by  neutrals, 
must  be  practicaUy  effective.  ...  It*  is  proper  to  add,  that  the  same  view 
of  the  meaning  and  effect  of  the  articles  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  on  the 
■abject  of  blockades,  which  is  above  explained,  was  taken  by  the  representative 
of  the  United  States  at  the  Court  of  St.  James'  (Mr.  Dallas)  during  the  com- 
mnnications  which  passed  between  the  two  governments  some  years  before 
the  present  war,  with  a  view  to  the  accession  of  the  United  States  to  that 
Declaration.'  Lord  Russell  to  Mr.  Mason,  Feb.  10,  1863,  ap.  Bernard,  393. 
^  Mr.  Seward  to  Lord  Lyons,  May  27,  1861 ;  ap.  Bernard,  238. 

una 
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PART  IV.  violating  the  blockade,  and  whose  adyenture  has  since  be- 

CHAP    VIII 

'      '  come  innocent  from  events  with  which  he  has  bad  nothing 
to  do,  is  bound  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  state  of  facts  which 
frees  bis  property  from  the  penalty  to  which  it  is  pnmd  facie 
exposed.     The  presumption  of  the   court  will  be  that  a  re* 
gularly  notified  blockade  continues  to  exist  antil  that  pre- 
sumption is  displaced  by  evidence^.    In  the  case  of  a  d<$  facto 
blockade  the  burden  of  proof  lies  always  upon  the  captor. 
Conditioiia      §  26a.  Neutral  vessels  lying  in  a  belligerent  port  at  the 
which  Tea-  moment  when  it  is  placed  under  blockade  are  subjected  to 
j^^^"**"^  special  usages  with  respect  to  which  there  is  no  difference 
•    T  !iri     ^^  opinion.     It  would  be   obviously  unjust  to  shut  up  the 
under         unoffending  neutral  in  a  common  prison  with  the  belligerent; 
can  come    on  the  other  hand,  the  object  of  a  blockade  being  to  cut  off 
*^*^**  all  trade  from  the  closed  port,  the  operation  would  be  to  a 

great  extent  nullified  if  vessels  within  the  harbour  at  the 
inception  of  the  blockade  were  allowed  to  come  out  with 
cargo  shipped  after  its  oommencement^.  Hence,  exit  is 
allowed  only  under  certain  conditions,  and  it  is  necessary,  if 
a  vessel  is  to  appear  at  the  mouth  of  the  port  in  a  state 
according  with  these  conditions,  that  she  shall  be  informed 
beforehand  of  the  fact  that  they  have  been  imposed.  A 
general  notification  is  therefore  sent  to  the  authorities  of  the 
blockaded  port,  announcing  the  commcnoement  of  the  block- 
ade and  specifying  a  time  during  which  vessels  may  come 

'  Bernard,  339.  See  also  on  the  subject  PhiUimore,  iii.  ocxc,  and  Hie 
Neptunus,  i  Rob.  171;  The  Circassian,  ii  WaUaoe  (American),  150;  The 
Baigorry,  ib.  480.  The  tenour  of  the  instruotioiiB  iBsned  to  naval  offioers  bj 
the  French  goyemment  in  1870  is  given  as  foUows  by  M.  BaLnerincq  (Rev. 
de  Droit  Int.  z.  400) : — 'Si  lee  forces  navales  fran^aises  ^taient  oblig^  par 
une  circonstance  quelconque,  de  s*^oigner  dn  point  bloqn^,  les  navires  neotrei 
reoouvreraient  le  droit  de  se  rendre  stir  ce  point.  Dans  oe  cas  aacnn  croisear 
fran^ais  ne  serait  fond^  k  les  entraver,  sons  prdtexte  de  Texistenoe  ant&ieore 
du  blocus,  s*il  7  a  d'ailleurs  la  connaissance  certaine  de  la  oeesation  on  de  Tin- 
terruption  de  oe  llocnB.  Tout  blocus  lev^  on  intetrompn  doit  dtre  r<^tabli  et 
notiii^  de  nouvcau  dans  les  formes  prescrites.* 

'  It  would  seem  however  that  Prussia  and  Denmark  aUow  ships  to  oome  out 
with  cargo  shipped  after  the  conmiencement  of  the  blockade.  Rev.  de  Droit 
Int.  X.  212,  239. 
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out.  It  beiBg  certain  that  a  notice  affecting  the  narrow  pabt  iv. 
space  of  a  particular  port  must  of  necessity  become  known  ^°^^'  ^"'' 
to  every  person  within  it,  the  practice  of  most  nations  dis- 
penses with  further  warning;  and  after  a  blockade  has 
existed  for  a  while,  *it  is  impossible  for  those  within  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  forcible  suspension  of  their  commerce,'  so 
that,  even  without  notice,  warning  to  each  ship  is  super- 
fluous^. But  the  French  perhaps  extend  the  privilege  of 
special  warning  to  vessels  issuing  from  a  blockaded  port 
with  cargo  laden  after  establishment  of  the  blockade^. 

The  period  which  is  allowed  for  the  exit  of  ships  is  usually 
fixed  at  fifteen  days^,  and  during  this  time  vessels  may  issue 
freely  in  ballast  or  with  a  cargo  hand  fide  bought  and  shipped 
before  the  commencement  of  the  blockade*.  Probably  fifteen 
days  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  minimum  period,  many  ports 
being  so  situated  as  to  render  exit  from  them  within  any 
given  time  more  difficult  than  from  those  which  have  usually 
been  the  subject  of  the  fifteen  days'  rule.    In   1838,  on 

*  The  Vrow  Judith,  i  Rob.  152.  In  1855  it  was  laid  down  that  'primA 
fade  eyesrj  vessel  whatsoever,  laden  with  a  cargo,  quitting  a  blockaded  port, 
is  liable  to  condemnation  on  that  account,  and  mnst  satisfactorily  establish  her 
exception  to  the  general  rule.'    The  Otto  and  Olaf,  Spinks,  259. 

"  The  Eliza  Cornish,  Pistoje  et  Duverdy,  i.  387.  The  Instructions  of  1870 
however  seem  to  be  silent  upon  the  point,  and  by  expressly  mentioning  indi- 
vidual notification  to  ingoing  vessels  while  keeping  silence  as  to  outcoming 
vessels  suggest  that  individual  notification  would  not  now  be  given  in  the 
latter  case.    Negrin  believes  the  latter  to  be  the  French  practice ;  -p.  213. 

A  few  exceptional  treaties  provide  for  special  warning  to  vessels  issuing  with 
cargo  laden  after  the  beginning  of  the  blockade.  These  have  been  concluded 
between  the  Hanseatio  Towns  and  Mexico,  i8a8  (De  Martens,  Nouv.  Supp.  i. 
684) ;  the  United  States  and  Brazil,  1828  (Nouv.  Rec  ix.  6a) ;  United  States 
-and  Mexico,  1831  (id.  x.  340)  ;  United  States  and  Venezuela,  1836  (id.  xiii. 
560);  United  States  and  Bolivia,  1836  (id.  xv.  120);  France  and  Ecuador, 
1843  (Nouv.  Rec.  G^n.  v.  410);  United  States  and  Italy,  1871  (Archives  de 
Droit  Int.  1874,  P-  134)- 

'  This  time  was  given  in  1848  and  1864  by  Denmark;  by  England  and 
Fnjkce  during  the  Crimean  War ;  by  the  United  States  during  the  Civil  War; 
and  by  France  in  the  war  of  1870. 

♦  The  Vrow  Judith,  i  Rob.  15a ;  The  Franciska*  Spinks,  i  aa ;  Heffter,  §  157 ; 
Bluntechli,  §  837.  But  a  vessel  must  not  enter  in  ballast  to  bring  away  a  cargo 
bought  before  the  commencement  of  a  blockade.    The  Comet,  Edwards,  3a. 
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PART  IV.  establishing  the  blockade  of  Buenos  Ayres,  France  allowed 
^_JL^  'neutral  ships  to  come  out  for  forty-two  days^.  It  does  not 
appear  what  circumstances  then  demanded  so  exceptional  an 
indulgence ;  but  as  sea-going  yessels  now  ascend  to  Bosario, 
it  is  clear  that  if  the  Argentine  ports  were  blockaded  at  the 
present  day,  a  considerable  time  might  elapse  before  the 
existence  of  a  blockade  was  known  to  all  neutral  vessels,  and 
that  they  might  have  great  difficulty  in  reaching  the  mouth 
of  the  river  within  any  short  period.  Even  where  a  port  on 
a  navigable  river  is  much  nearer  to  its  mouth  than  in  the 
supposed  case,  special  circumstances  might  often  require  an 
extension  of  time.  When  New  Orleans  was  blockaded  in 
1861  the  water  on  the  bar  of  the  Mississippi  was  unusually 
low,  and  the  commander  of  the  blockading  squadron  ex- 
tended the  permitted  time  in  favour  of  vessels  of  deep 
draught^. 
^\llat  acts  ^  263.  The  acts  which  constitute  a  violation  of  blockade 
Tbreoch  nccessarily  vary  with  the  theory  which  is  held  by  the  bel- 
of  block-  ijgerent  maintaining  the  blockade  as  to  the  conditions  of  its 
legality ;  and  their  nature  has  been  already  to  a  great  extent 
indicated  in  discussing  the  effect  of  notification. 

Of  the  French  practice  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that^  as  it  does 
not  admit  a  presumption  in  favour  of  the  continuance  of 
a  blockade,  a  distinct  attempt  to  cross  the  actual  barrier  by 
force  or  fraud  is,  as  a  general  rule,  necessary  to  justify  con- 
demnation. Occasionally  however  an  inference  as  to  intention 
seems  to  be  allowed,  as  in  the  case  of  a  vessel  captured  before 
actually  endeavouring  to  enter  a  blockaded  port,  but  while 
making  for  it  after  having  received  in  the  course  of  her 
voyage  a  regular  notification  from  a  belligerent  cruiser  \ 

'  De  Martens,  Nouv.  Rec  xv.  503. 

'  Consul  More  to  Lord  John  Russell,  June  6,  1 861,  ap.  Bernard,  24a. 

»  Calvo,  §  2635.  Ortolan  (Dip.  de  la  Mcr,  ii.  349  and  353)  ^iprovee  of  the 
practice  of  the  English  courts  with  respect  to  vessels  approaching  a  blockaded 
port  on  the  pretext  of  enquiring  whether  the  blockade  stiU  subebts.  La 
Carolina,  Pistoye  et  Duyerdy,  i.  381.  The  proposed  B^lement  dee  Piisee 
Maritimes  of  the  Inst,  de  Droit  Int.  adopts  the  French  practice. 
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The  English  and  American  courts,  on  the  other  hand,  in  PART  IV. 
arg-aing  from  a  presumption  of  continuance  to  the  intention  ' 
of  the  neutral  trader,  subject  his  property  as  a  general  rule  ^ 
to  confiscation  on  seizure  at  any  time  after  sailing  with 
a  clear  destination  to  a  blockaded  port.  Where  there  is  a 
doubt  as  to  intention  they  submit  to  investigation  all  acts 
done  from  the  commencement  of  the  voyage.  If  it  appears 
from  these  that,  though  anxious  to  go  to  the  blockaded  port, 
and  sailing  with  that  destination,  the  trader  had  no  intention 
of  braving  the  belligerent  prohibition,  his  property  will  not 
be  condemned.  Thus  a  vessel  has  been  held  innocent  which 
sailed  from  America  for  Hamburg  with  an  intermediate  des- 
tination to  an  English  or  neutral  port  for  enquiry ;  and  in 
another  case,  although  the  ship^s  papers  did  not  show  in 
distinct  terms  at  what  place  enquiry  was  to  be  made,  she  was 
released  on  fair  grounds  being  afforded  for  the  inference  that 
an  intention  to  enquire  really  existed^.  But  acts  of  doubtful 
character  will,  in  the  absence  of  full  explanation,  be  in- 
terpreted against  the  trader.  Thus  vessels  running  for  a 
port,  known  by  them  to  be  blockaded,  under  pretext  of  taking 
a  pilot  on  board,  because  of  falsely  alleged  unseaworthiness, 
have  been  held  liable  to  seizure ;  and  the  enquiries  which  it 
is  eminently  proper  to  make  at  a  place  sufficiently  distant 
from  the  blockaded  harbour  must  not  be  effected  at  its  very 
mouth*. 

During  the  American  Civil  War  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  strained  and  denaturalised  the  principles  of  English 

'  For  qnalificatioDB  of  the  general  rale,  see  antes  §  258. 

'  The  Despatch,  i  Acton,  163. 

s  <  The  neatnJ  merchant  is  not  to  speculate  on  the  greater  or  less  probability 
of  the  termination  of  a  blockade,  to  send  his  vessels  to  the  very  mouth  of  the 
river,  and  say :  "  If  yon  do  not  meet  with  the  blockading  force,  enter.  If  yon 
do,  ask  a  warning  and  proceed  elsewhere."  Who  does  not  perceive  the  firands 
to  which  sach  a  rale  would  be  introductory?'  The  Irene,  v  Bob.  80.  In  The 
Cheshire,  iii  Wallace  (American),  335,  Mr.  Justice  Field  says:  <  If  approach  for 
enquiry  were  permissible,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  greatest  facilities 
would  be  afforded  to  elude  the  blockade  ;*  and  see  The  Hurtige  Hane,  ii  Rob. 
127  ;  The  Charlotte  Christine,  vi  Bob.  loi ;  The  James  Cook,  Edwards,  264. 
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PAKT IV.  blockade  law  to  cover  doctrines  of  unfortunate  violence.  A 
.  '  .,  '  vessel  sailing  from  Bordeaux  to  Havana,  with  an  ulterior 
destination  to  New  Orleans,  or  in  case  that  port  was  in* 
accessible,  to  such  other  place  as  might  be  indicated  at 
Havana,  was  condemned  on  the  inference  that  her  owner 
intended  the  ship  to  violate  the  blockade  if  possible,  not- 
withstanding that  the  design  might  have  been  abandoned 
on  the  information  received  at  the  neutral  port^ ;  and  goods 
sent  from  one  neutral  port  to  another  within  the  same  do- 
minions with  an  intent,  formed  either  at  the  time  of  ship- 
ment or  afterwards,  of  forwarding  them  to  a  place  under 
blockade  were  condemned,  and  carried  with  them  to  a  com- 
mon fate  the  vessel  in  which  they  were  embarked,  notwidi- 
standing  that  their  transhipment  was  intended,  unless  there 
was  reason  to  believe  that  the  owners  of  the  vessel  f  were 
ignorant  of  the  ulterior  destination  of  the  cargo,  and  did  not 
hire  their  ships  with  a  view  to  it^.' 

A  vessel  which  has  succeeded  in  effecting  a  breach  of 
blockade  is  not  exonerated  by  her  success  from  the  conse- 
quences of  her  illegal  act.  If  a  ship  that  has  broken  a 
blockade  is  taken  in  any  part  of  the  same  voyage,  she  is 
taken  in  delicto;  the  offence  is  not  terminated  until  she 
reaches  the  end  of  the  voyage,  and  the  voyage  is  understood 
'to  include  her  return^;  on  this  point,  the  breach  having 
been  in  fact  committed,  the  French  doctrine  can  be,  and 
perhaps  is,  in  unison  with  that  of  England  ^.  If  the  block- 
ade is  raised  during  the  voyage,  the  liability  to  capture  comes 

'  The  Circassian,  ii  WaUaoe,  135. 

'  The  Bermuda,  iii  WaUace  (American),  574.  Comp.  aniea^  note  to  §  347. 
It  is  BufSciently  curious  that  any  continental  publicists  should  daim  the 
United  States  as  adhering  to  the  French  practice,  in  &oe  of  the  extreme 
doctrine  enforced  in  these  and  like  cases. 

'  Wheaton,  Elem.  pt.  iv.  chap.  iii.  §  aS.  The  right  of  capture  on  the  rctoni 
voyage  was  maintained  by  the  United  States  courts  during  the  dvil  -war. 
Dana's  Wheaton,  note  to  §  523. 

*  Ortolan  (Dip.  de  la  Mer,  ii.  354),  Hautefeuille  (tit.  ziii.  <^ap.  i.  sect.  i.  $  3) 
and  Bluntschli  (§  836)  refuse  even  in  this  case  to  admit  the  right  to  seise 
elsewhere  than  within  the  blockaded  spot. 
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to  an  end,  the  existence  of  the  offence  being  dependent  on  part  IV. 
the  continuance  of  the  state  of  things  which  gave  rise  to  it  ^.  ^^'  ^"'' 

§  264.  As  a  general  rale  the  penalty  for  a  breach  of  Penalty  o( 
blockade  is  the  confiscation  of  both  ship  and  cargo ;  but  if  ftttempted  * 
their  owners  are  different,  the  vessel  may  be  condemned  ir- 
respectively of  the  latter,  which  is  not  confiscated  when  the 
person  to  whom  it  belongs  is  ignorant  at  the  time  of  ship- 
ment that  the  port  of  destination  is  blockaded,  or  if  the 
master  of  the  vessel  deviates  to  a  blockaded  harbour.  If 
however  such  deviation  takes  place  to  a  port  the  blockade  of 
which  was  known  before  the  ship  sailed,  the  act  is  supposed 
to  be  in  the  service  of  the  cargo>  and  the  complicity  of  its 
owner  is  assumed  ^. 

§  265.  There  are  a  few  cases  in  which  neutral  property  Cases  of 
can  be  brought  into  or  out  of  a  blockaded  port  or  town  ^^^^  of 

without  the  commission  of  a  legal  breach.  blockaded 

^  ports. 

When  a  maritime  blockade  does  not  form  part  of  a  com'> 
bined  operation  by  sea  and  land,  internal  means  of  transport 
by  canals,  which  enable  a  ship  to  gain  the  open  sea  at  a 
point  which  is  not  blockaded^  may  be  legitimately  used. 
The  blockade  is  limited  in  its  effect  by  its  own  physical  im- 
perfection. ThuB,  during  a  blockade  of  Holland,  a  vessel  and 
cargo  sent  to  Embden,  which  was  in  neutral  territory,  and 
issuing  from  that  port,  were  not  condemned  \ 

Again,  if  a  vessel  is  driven  into  a  blockaded  port  by  such 
an  amount  of  distress  from  weather  or  want  of  provisions  or 
water  as  to  render  entrance  an  unavoidable  necessity,  she 
may  issue  again,  provided  her  cargo  remains  intact  ^.  And 
a  ship  which  has  been  allowed  by  a  blockading  force  to  enter 
within  its  sight,  is  justified  in  assuming  a  like  permission  to 

»  The  Lisetie,  vi  Rob.  378 ;  Ortolan,  ib.  356. 

*  The  Adonis,  v  Rob.  258 ;  The  Mariana  Flora,  yii  VHieaton,  57 ;  The 
Alexander,  iv  Rob.  93;  The  Panaghia  Rhomba,  Moore*s  P.  C.  Reps.  xii. 
180. 

»  The  Stert,  iv  Rob.  65. 

*  The  Charlotta,  Edwards,  252;  The  Hnrtige  Hane,  ii  Rob.  127.  The 
general  principle  is  stated  by  Bluntschli,  §  838. 
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PART IV. come  out;  but  the  privilege  is  not  extended  to  cargo  taken 
'      '  on  board  in  the  blockaded  port\ 

The  right  possessed  hy  a  belligerent  of  excluding  neutral 
*  ships  of  war  from  a  blockaded  place  is  usually  waived  in 

practice  as  a  matter  of  international  courtesy ;  and  for  a  like 
reason  the  minister  of  a  neutral  state  resident  in  the  country 
of  the  blockaded  ports  is  permitted  to  despatch  from  it  a 
vessel  exclusively  employed  in  carrying  home  distressed  sea- 
men of  his  own  nation  '. 

§  266.  The  right  of  a  belligerent  to  blockade  the  territory 
of  his  enemy  is  sometimes  complicated  by  the  territorial 
rights  of  conterminous  governments.  If  one  bank  of  a  river 
is  within  a  neutral  state,  or  if  the  upper  portion  of  its 
navigable  course  is  beyond  the  frontier  of  the  hostile  country, 
a  belligerent  can  only  maintain  a  blockade  so  far  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  right  of  the  neutral  to  preserve  free  access 
to  his  own  ports  or  territory,  and  with  the  right  of  other 
neutrals  to  communicate  freely  with  him  ^.  Thus  a  blockade 
of  Holland  was  held  not  to  be  broken  by  a  destination  to 
Antwerp  *.  And  during  the  American  Civil  War,  the  Courts 
of  the  United  States  conceded  that  trade  to  Matamoros,  on 
the  Mexican  shore  of  the  Rio  Grande,  was  perfectly  lawful ; 
but  the  Supreme  Court  laid  down  the  rule  that  it  was  a  duty 
incumbent  on  vessels  with  the  neutral  destination  to  keep 
south  of  the  dividing  line  between  the  Mexican  and  Texan 
territory ;  and  in  the  case  of  vessels  captured  for  being  north 
of  that  line,  refused,  while  restoring  them,  to  allow  their  costs 
and  expenses^. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  rule  so  little  consistent  with  the 
right  of  neutrals  to  uninterrupted  commerce  with  each  other 
will  not  be  drawn  into  a  precedent. 

^  The  Juffrow  Maria  SclirGeder,  iii  Bob.  160. 

'  Ortolan,  Dip.  de  la  Mer,  ii.  329 ;  Phillimore,  iii.  $  ccoziii. 

'  Ortolan,  ib.  333 ;  Calvo,  $  a6oi. 

*  The  Fraa  IlBabe,  iv  Rob.  §  6. 

*  The  Peterhoff,  v  Wallace  (American),  54;   The  Dashing  Wave,  ib.  170 
The  Volant,  ib.  178;  The  Science,  ib.  179. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

NEUTRAL   GOODS   IN    ENEMY'S   SHIPS. 

§267.  The  question  whether  it  is  open  to  a  neutral  to  PART  iv. 

avail  himself  of  belligerent  vessels  for  the  maritime  transport      L 

of  goods  in  themselves  innocent,  has  been,  like  the  question  Conflicting 
of  the  effect  of  neutral  transport  upon  belligerent  merchandise^  the  sub- 
the  subject  of  lively  debate,  and  like  it  also  it  has  now  been^®°** 
reduced  into  insignificance  by  the  Declaration  of  Paris. 

Two  doctrines  are  held  on  the  subject.  According  to  one, 
the  neutral  property  retains  its  freedom  notwithstanding  its 
association  with  that  of  an  enemy ;  according  to  the  other, 
contact  with  confiscable  property  taints  it  so  irredeemably 
as  to  subject  it  to  the  fate  of  the  latter.  The  theoretic 
ground  upon  which  the  former  doctrine  rests  is  that  neutral 
goods  are  primd  facie  free ;  they  can  be  captured  only 
because  of  some  assistance  which  a  belligerent  immediately  or 
remotely  derives  from  them  in  the  conduct  of  his  war ;  goods 
in  themselves  incapable  of  rendering  him  such  assistance 
cannot  change  their  nature  because  they  are  carried  by  him ; 
and  neutrals  cannot  therefore  be  expected  to  refrain  from 
conveying  their  property  to  market  by  means  which  happen 
to  be  convenient  to  them.    The  second  doctrine  is  really  the 
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PART  rv,  offspring  of  a  pretension  to  forbid  all  intercourse  between 
CHAP.  IX.  jjg^^i^ig  and  an  enemy ;  but  by  attaching  itself  to  a  principle, 
wbicb  though  arbitrary  is  not  inequitable,  and  which  serves 
the  interests  of  neutrals,  it  has  blinded  the  world  to  its  troe 
nature ;  and  as  part  of  the  formula,  <  Free  ships^  free  goods ; 
enemy  ships,  enemy  goods,'  it-  has  been  adopted  into  the 
policy  of  nations  which  have  shown  themselves  intolerant  of 
far  less  questionable  usages. 

^^^y  &  268.  The  earliest  custom  in  the  matter  ag'rees  with  the 

usage.  *  ^  *=* 

juster  and  less  artificial  view.  The  rules  of  the  Consolaio  drl 
Mare,  which  enabled  a  belligerent  to  seize  the  property  of 
his  enemy  wherever  he  found  it^  prohibited  him  at  the  same 
time  from  robbing  his  friend.  While  therefore  an  enemy's 
ship  was  subjected  to  confiscation,  its  neutral  cargo  remained 
free,  and  it  was  even  provided  that  the  owners  of  the  cargo 
should  be  permitted  to  buy  the  vessel  from  the  captain  at  a 
reasonable  price,  in  order  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  and  loss 
of  being  carried  into  his  ports  \  An  early  usage  to  a  like 
effect  may  probably  have  existed  in  the  northern  seas,  for  the 
Hollanders,  during  war  with  Liibeck  and  other  Hanse  Towns 
in  1438,  ordered  that  goods  belonging  to  neutrals  found  in 
an  enemy's  ship  should  not  be  made  prize ;  and  it  is  said  that 
until  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  France  observed  a 
like  rule  ^.  But  in  1584  the  first  of  a  series  of  edicts  appeared 
in  the  latter  country  which  established  a  national  custom  of 
peculiar  harshness.  It  was  ordered  that  *  if  the  ships  of  our 
subjects  make  a  prize  in  time  of  war  of  enemy's  ships,  in 
which  are  persons,  merchandise,  or  other  goods  of  our  said 
subjects  or  allies,  the  whole  shall  be  declared  good  prize  as 
if  the  whole  belonged  to  our  said  enemies  ^.' 
Firactices  England,  on  the  other  hand,  generally  maintained  the 
seven-        doctrine  of  the  Consolato  del  Mare;  but  in  the  beginning  of 

^  See  a  tranfllation  of  the  text  of  the  Consolato  in  Ortolan,  Dip.  de  la  Mer, 
ii.  68,  or  HeflPber,  §  163. 

'  Hiibner,  i'*  partie,  chap.  i.  §  8;  Ortolan,  ib.  100. 

'  Ortolan,  ib.  loi.  'Res  non  hoBtium  non  bene  ci^itar  nUibi*  was  the 
opinion  of  Alberictu  Gentilis,  De  Jure  Belli,  lib.  ii.  o.  2a. 
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the  seventeenth  century  its  views  do  not  appear  to  have  been  PART  IV. 
thoroughly    fixed,   for    in    1626    a   French    negotiator,   the  ^"^'  ^' 
Mar^chal  de  Bassompierre,  ifound  the  report  of  commissioners  *o«n*^ 
to  whom  certain  points  of  maritime  law  had  been  referred  by 
the  English  government  to  be  in  this  point  fully  in  accord- 
ance with  the  usage  of  his  own  country^.     France   again 
perhaps  recurred  for  a  time  to  the  general  practice  by  the 
Royal  Declaration  of  1650,  which  granted  the  freedom  of 
neutral  goods  in  enemy's  ships;  but  she  concluded  a  series 
of  treaties  from  1659  downwards,  in  which  her  older  custom 
was  embodied,  and  as  she  formally  re-enacted  the  confiscation 
of  neutral  goods  by  the  Ordonnance  of  1681,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  Declaration  of  1650  was  ever  acted  upon, 
and  whether  therefore  it  forms  a  real  exception  to  the  settled 
policy  of  the  country  *. 

Whatever  the  practice  of  other  countries  may  have  been, 
their  external  policy  was  determined  by  the  degree  to  which 
they  were  anxious  to  acquire  or  retain  carrying  trade  in  war 
time.  It  was  impossible  to  obtain  the  freedom  of  belligerent 
goods  committed  to  their  care  unless  a  corresponding  ad- 
vantage was  offered  to  belligerents ;  hence  the  Dutch,  who 
made  it  a  cardinal  object  to  secure  the  immunity  of  their  flag, 
were  obliged  to  buy  the  privilege  by  giving  up  their  own  mer- 
chandise when  carried  in  a  belligerent  ship ;  and  in  all  treaties 
which  they  concluded  the  fate  of  the  cargo  was  determined 
by  that  of  the*vessel  ^.    They  were  no  doubt  the  more  ready 

^  Ortolan,  Dip.  de  la  Mer,  ii.  1 14. 

*  Yalin,  Ord.  de  la  Marine,  ii.  354.  M.  Ortolan  (ii.  104)  snggests  that  the 
Ordonnance  of  168 1  was  intended  only  to  apply  to  allies  in  a  oonunon  war, 
and  not  to  neutrals ;  and  its  language  is  not  perhaps  absolutely  inconsistent 
with  his  construction,  it  being  only  specified  that  'les  marchandises  de  nos 
sujeta  et  alli^  qui  se  trouveront  dans  un  navire  ennemi  seront  de  bonne  prise.' 
Bnt  as  the  law  was  always  administered  on  the  assumption  that  neutrals  were 
affected  by  its  proYisions,  M.  Ortolan's  interpretation  is  no  doubt  the  o&pring 
of  a  patriotic  wish  to  lessen  so  far  as  possible  the  contrast  which  exists  between 
the  historic  doctrines  of  his  country  and  those  which  she  has  adopted  in 
recent  times. 

*  PhiUimore,  ill.  §  clzxz ;  Manning,  319.  See  the  Dutch  treaties  enumerated, 
p.  641, 
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PART  IV.  to  make  the  concession  that  neutrals  seldom  require  to  make 
^^^  ^'  use  of  belligerent  vessels  to  any  large  extent ;  and  that  they 

consequently  gain  a  valuable  privilege  at  a  small  price. 
In  the  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  history  of  the  two  doctrines 

century,  continued  to  follow  the  line  sketched  in  the  previous  period. 
The  private  custom  of  England  preserved  the  ancient  rale 
under  which  neutral  goods  are  free.  France,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  retained  and  reiterated  in  her  internal  legislation 
the  severities  in  which  she  stood  alone,  until  Spain  became 
her  imitator  under  the  Bourbon  kings.  In  1704,  1744,  and 
1778  the  principle  that  goods  become  enemy  under  an 
enemy's  flag  was  freshly  asserted ;  and  Spain,  by  Ordinances 
in  1702,  1 7 18,  and  1779,  modelled  her  laws  on  the  French 
Regulations  in  force  at  the  respective  dates  ^.  Down  to  the 
time  of  the  First  Armed  Neutrality  a  large  number  of  treaties, 
for  the  same  reason  as  in  the  preceding  century,  generally 
stipulated  for  the  condemnation  of  neutral  merchandise  in 
belligerent  vessels' ;  but  they  seem  to  have  had  little  effect  in 
changing  the  bent  of  opinion  in  the  direction  of  the  practice 
for  which  they  stipulated.  Writers  so  different  as  Vattel  and 
Hiibner  could  on  this  point'  find  themselves  in  accord^,  and 
En^rland  was  of  one  mind  with  the  members  of  the  Armed 
Neutrality.  It  was  impossible  for  neutrals  to  ask  more  than 
England  already  spontaneously  gave  to  them,  and  accordingly 
the  programme   of  the  Armed   Neutralities   contained   no 

■  Ortolan,  Dip.  de  la  Mer,  ii.  108. 

*  See  the  treaties  mentioned,  p.  643  ;  except  the  treaty  between  England 
and  Spain  in  1713,  which  contains  no  etipalation  in  the  matter.  Sir  B. 
Phillimore  (iii.  §  clxxzi),  adopting  a  computation  made  by  Mr.  Ward,  says 
that  thirty-foar  treaties  from  1713  to  1780  make  no  mention  of  the  prindplet^ 
Free  ships,  free  goods ;  Enemy  ships,  enemy  goods. 

*  '  Les  efiets  des  peaples  neutree,  tronv^s  sur  un  vaisseaa  ennemi,  daiTent 
6tre  rendus  aa  propri^taire,  sur  qui  on  n*a  aucun  droit  de  lee  oonfiequer,  mail 
sans  indemnity  pour  retard,  d^p^rissement,  &c.  La  perte  que  lee  propzi^tairei 
neutres  souffrent  en  oette  occasion  est  nn  accident  auquel  ils  se  sont  ezpoe^  en 
chargeant  sur  un  Taisseau  ennemi ;  et  celui  qui  prend  ce  Taisseau,  en  osant  du 
droit  de  la  guerre,  n'est  point  responsable  des  accidents  qui  peuvent  en  r^olter, 
non  plus  que  si  son  canon  tue  sur  un  bord  ennemi  un  passager  neutre^  qui  I'j 
rencontre  pour  son  malheur.'    Yattel,  Ut.  iii.  chap.  Til.  §  116. 
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articles  on   the  subject.     But   in  the   present   century  the  PART  iv. 

CHAP   IX 

confiscation  of  neutral  goods  reappears  in  the  treaties  made  by     L 

France  and  the  United  States,  set  off  as  usual  against  the 
freedom  of  enemy's  goods  in  neutral  vessels ;  though  at  the 
same  time  the  United  States  have  always  distinctly  acknow- 
ledged that  under  international  common  law  the  goods  of 
neutrals  injsnemy's  vessels  are  free^. 

Thus  while  England  and  the  United  States  were  committed,  Present 
apart  from  treaties,  to  the  view  that  the  goods  of  neutrals  in  ^he  quea- 
conrse  of  transport  by  a  belligerent  are  free,  the  minor  mari-*^^"* 
time  states  were  led  by  their  interests  to  adopt  the  same 
doctrine;  and  France  stood  alone  with  Spain  in  the  assertion 
that   their   confiscation  was  permitted   by  accepted    usage. 
When  therefore  France,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of 
England,  abandoned   her   national   practice  in    1854,  Spain 
remained  the  only  country  which  adhered  to  it  in  principle ; 
and  the  Declaration  of  Paris  has  probably  secured  its  abandon- 
ment beyond  recall. 

§  269.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  though  neutral  property  in  Liability 
enemy  ships  possesses  immunity  from  confiscation,  the  neutral  to  inci- 
owner  is  not  protected  a&:ainst  loss  arising:  incidentally  out  of  £®^**^  ^^^ 

*  o  o  .^  from  cap- 

the  association  with  belligerent  property  in  which  he  hasture. 
chosen  to  involve  his  merchandise.  Just  as  a  neutral  indi*i 
vidual  in  belligerent  territory  must  be  prepared  for  the  risks 
of  war  and  cannot  demand  compensation  for  loss  or  damage 
of  property  resulting  from  military  operations  carried  on 
in  a  legitimate  manner ;  so^  if  he  places  his  property  in  the 
custody  of  a  belligerent  at  sea,  he  can  claim  no  more  than 
its  bare  immunity  from  confiscation,  and  he  is  not  indemnified 

^  See  the  treaties  enumerated,  p.  645.  The  Atalanta^  iii  Wheaton,  415.  '  It 
\B  true  that  sundry  nations  have  in  many  instances  introduced  by  their  special 
treaties  another  principle  between  them,  that  enemy  bottoms  shall  make  enemy 
goods,  and  friendly  bottoms,  friendly  goods;  but  this  is  altogether  the  effect  of 
particular  treaties,  controlling  in  special  cases  the  general  principle  of  the  law 
of  nations,  and  therefore  taking  effect  between  such  nations  only  as  have  so 
agreed  to  control  it.*  Mr.  Pickering  to  Mr.  Pinckney,  American  State  Papers, 
»•  559. 
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PART  IV  for  the  injury  accruing  through  loss  of  market  and  time,  when 

L  '  it  is  taken  into  the  captor's  port,  or  in  some  cases  at  any  rate 

for  loss  through  its  destruction  with  the  ship. 

In  1873  the  French  Prize  Court  gave  judgment  in  a  case, 
arising  out  of  the  war  of  1870-1,  in  which  the  neutral 
owners  of  property  on  board  two  German  ships^  the  Ludwig 
and  the  Yorwarts,  which  had  been  destroyed  instead  of  being 
brought  into  port,  claimed  restitution  in  value.  It  was  de- 
cided that  though '  under  the  terms  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris 
neutral  goods  on  board  an  enemy's  vessel  cannot  be  seized, 
it  only  follows  that  the  neutral  who  has  embarked  his  goods 
on  such  vessel  has  a  right  to  restitution  of  his  merchandise, 
or  in  case  of  sale  to  payment  of  the  sum  for  which  it  may  have 
been  sold;  and  that  the  Declaration  does  not  import  that 
an  indemnity  can  be  demanded  for  injury  which  may  have 
been  caused  to  him  either  by  a  legally  good  capture  of  the 
ship  or  by  acts  of  war  which  may  have  accompanied  or 
followed  the  capture ; '  in  the  particular  case  *  the  destruction 
of  the  ships  with  their  cargoes  having  taken  place  under 
orders  of  the  commander  of  the  capturing  ship,  because,  from 
the  large  number  of  prisoners  on  board,  no  part  of  the  crew 
could  be  spared  for  the  navigation  of  the  prize,  such  de- 
struction was  an  act  of  war  the  propriety  of  which  the  owners 
of  the  cargo  could  not  call  in  question,  and  which  barred 
all  claim  on  their  part  to  an  indemnity^.' 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  limits  were  set  in  this 
decision  to  the  right  of  destroying  neutral  property  em- 
barked in  an  enemy's  ship.  That  such  property  should  be 
exposed  to  the  consequences  of  necessary  acts  of  war  is  only  in 
accordance  with  principle,  but  to  push  the  rights  of  a  belh- 
gerent  further  is  not  easily  justifiable,  and  might  under  some 
circumstances  amount  to  an  indirect  repudiation  of  the 
Declaration  of  Paris.  In  the  case  for  example  of  a  state 
the  ships  of  which  were  largely  engaged  in  carrying  trade, 
a  general  order  given  by  its  enemy  to  destroy  instead  of 

*  Calvo,  §  2817. 
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bringing  in  for  condemnation  wonld  amount  to  a  prohibition  PART  IV. 

addressed  to  neutrals  to  employ  as  carriers  vessels,  the  right  to     L 

use  which  was  expressly  conceded  to  them  by  the  Declaration 
in  question.  It  was  undoubtedly  intended  by  that  De- 
claration that  neutrals  should  be  able  to  place  their  goods 
on  board  belligerent  vessels  without  as  a  rule  incurring 
farther  risk  than  that  of  loss  of  market  and  time,  and  it 
ought  to  be  incumbent  upon  a  captor  who  destroys  such 
goods  together  with  his  enemy's  vessel  to  prove  to  the  satis- 
£Eiction  of  the  prize  court,  and  not  merely  to  allege,  that  he  has 
acted  under  the  pressure  of  a  real  military  necessity. 


X  X 


CHAPTER  X. 

VISIT   AND  CAPTURE. 

PART  IV.     §  270.  Visit  is   the  means  by  which  a  belligerent   as- 

L  '    certains  whether  a  mercantile  vessel  carrying  the  flag  of  a 

Object  (^    neutral  state  is  in  fact  neutral,  and  by  which  he  examines 

visit  and 

capture,     whether  she  has  or  has  not  been  guilty  of  any  breach  of  the 
law.     By  capture  he  gives  effect  to  his  rights  over  neutral 
property  at  sea  which  has  become  noxious  to  him  in  any 
of  the  ways  indicated  in  the  preceding  chapters,  and  puts 
himself  in  a  position  to  inflict  the  appropriate  penalty. 
Whocjin        §  271.  As  the  rights  possessed  by  the  belligerent  of  con- 
^"*'         trolling  intercourse  between  neutrals  and  his  enemy  is   an 
incident  of  war,  and  as  war  can  only  be  waged  by  or  under 
the  authority  of  a  state,  the  rights  of  visit  and  capture  must 
be  exercised  by  vessels  provided  with  a  commission  from  their 
sovereign. 
Whoia  All  neutral   mercantile  vessels  are  subject  to  visit  upon 

^^®  the  high  seas,  and  within  the  territorial  waters  of  the  belli- 
gerent or  his  enemy.  On  the  other  hand^  as  the  pretension 
to  search  vessels  of  war,  which  formed  a  grave  matter  of 
contest  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  can  no  longer  be 
seriously  urged,  private  vessels  of  the  neutral  state  are  the  only 
subjects  of  the  belligerent  privilege.  It  is  incumbent  on 
all  such  vessels  to  be  provided  with  certain  documents  for 
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the  proof  of  their  neutral  character,  and  of  the  innocency  PART  IV. 

of  the  adventare  in  which  they  are  engaged,  and  it  is  agreed     L  * 

that  they  are  oUiged  as  a  general  rule  to  produce  these  proofs 
on  the  summons  of  a  duly  authorised  person. 

§  %*]%.  But  it  is  a  controverted  point  whether  neutral  mer-  Whether 
chant  vessels  are  liable  to  be  visited,  and  are  bound  to  suffer  g^**^n 
tiie  visit,  when  sailing  under  convoy  of  ships  of  war  of  their  ^  visited. 
own  nation.  The  question  was  first  mooted  in  1653,  when,  Hiatory  of 
during^  the  war  between  England  and  the  United  Provinces,  tion?"^^ 
Queen  Christina  of  Sweden  issued  a  declaration^  reciting  that 
the  goods  of  her  subjects  were  plundered  by  privateers,  direct- 
ing ships  of  war  to  be  always  ready  to  convoy  such  vessels 
as  might  desire  protection,  and  ordering  the  convoying  ships 
^in  all  possible  ways  to  decline  that  they  or  any  of  those  that 
belong  to  them  be  searched  ^'  The  Peace  of  Westminster, 
in  1654,  by  putting  an  end  to  the  existing  war,  prevented 
any  immediate  occasion  of  dispute  from  arising,  and  no 
subsequent  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  by  Sweden  to 
act  upon  the  policy  of  the  directions.  The  United  Provinces 
however,  finding  themselves  in  turn  in  the  position  of  neu- 
trals, shortly  afterwards  put  forward  like  claims.  In  1654, 
some  Dutch  merchant  vessels  under  convoy  of  a  man  of  war 
having  been  searched  by  the  English,  the  States-General 
admitted  that  'no  reasonable  complaints  could  be  made,' 
although  they  '  were  persuaded  that  such  visitation  and  search 
tended  to  an  inconveniency  of  trade;*  but  two  years  after- 
wards De  Ruyter  convoyed  ships  from  Cadiz  to  Flanders  laden 
with  silver  for  the  use  of  the  Spanish  troops  in  the  latter 
country^  and  successfully  resisted  an  attempt  to  visit  made 
by  the  commodore  of  an  English  squadron.  In  the  end  the 
Dutch  agreed  that  the  papers  of  the  convoyed  ships  should 
be  exhibited  by  the  man  of  war  in  charge,  and  that  on 
sufficient  ground  a  suspected  vessel  might  be  seized  and 
carried  into  the  belligerent  port*.     The  compromise^  no  doubt, 

^  Thurloe's  State  Papers,  i.  424. 
•  Thurloe,  ii.  504 ;  Calvo,  §  2744-5. 

X  X  a 
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PART IV. soon  became  a  dead  letter^;  and  nothing  further  was  heard 

L  '    of  the  immunities  claimed  for  convoyed  ships  until  1759,  when 

the  Dutch,  who  took  improper  advantage  of  a  special  privi- 
lege of  trade  with  the  French  colonies  which  had  been  granted 
to  them,  and  who  besides  carried  on  a  large  traffic  in  muni- 
tions of  war  and  materials  of  naval  construction  with  the 
home  ports  of  France,  fruitlessly  endeavoured  to  cover  their 
illicit  transactions  by  reviving  the  pretension^.  It  was 
during  the  War  of  American  Independence  that  the  doctrine 
was  first  seriously  urged.  In  1780  orders  were  given  by  the 
Dutch  government  'that  a  certain  number  of  men  of  war 
should  be  ready  for  the  future  to  convoy  naval  stores  to  the 
ports  of  France/  and  the  Count  van  Byland  was  •directed 
to  resist  the  visit  and  search  of  a  fleet  of  vessels  so  laden, 
which  were  sailing  in  his  charge.  Some  of  the  vessels  were 
seized  by  an  English  force,  and  were  carried  into  Portsmouth 
with  the  convoying  ship,  which  had  attacked  that  of  the 
English  commodore.  In  the  lively  recriminations  which 
ensued  Holland  warmly  maintained  the  proposition  that  con- 
voyed merchantmen  could  not  be  searched;  and  when,  a 
few  months  afterwards,  it  found  itself  at  war  with  England, 
it  was  obliged  in  consistency  as  a  belligerent  to  adopt  the 
principle  of  which  it  had  tried  to  reap  the  advantage  as  a 
neutral^.    In  178 1  a  dispute  arose  between  Great  Britain 

'  The  article  in  the  maritiine  code  of  Denmark  of  1683,  quoted  by  Ortolan 
(ii.  266)  and  Gessner  (302)  ae  affording  another  case  in  which  exemption  firom 
visit  was  claimed  in  favour  of  convoyed  ships,  is  really  a  direction  to  anned 
merchant  vessels  sailing  together  to  resist  visit  whenever  they  are  strong 
enough.  It  represents  an  attempt  to  get  rid  of  visit  altogether.  Hautefeuille 
(tit.  zi.  chap.  iii.  sect,  i.)  admits  that  '  Hollande  elle-m6me  chercha  par  tons  les 
xnoyens  k  ezercer  le  droit  de  visite  sur  les  naviree  convoy^  toutes  les  foBS 
qu*elle  se  trouva  partie  bellig^rante.* 

'  It  appears  firom  a  Report  of  Admiral  Boscawen  that  complaint  was  made 
by  the  Dutch  government  that  he  had  caused  certain  merchantmen  under 
convoy  to  be  searched.  He  says  that  he  acted  upon  '  certain  advice  that  the 
Dutch  and  Swedes  carried  cannon^  powder,  and  other  vrarlike  storefl  to  the 
enemy.*    Ann.  Register  for  1 759,  p.  266. 

'  De  Martens,  Nouvelles  Causes  C^^bres,  i.  165 ;  Lord  Stanhope^  Hist^  of 
England,  vii.  44;  De  Martens,  iii.  281. 
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and  Sweden  on  the  subject  of  six  mercbantmcn  under  convoy  part  iv. 
wbich  an  English  vessel  bad  attempted  to  visit;  and  on  an  ^^^'  ^' 
appeal  being  made  by  the  latter  power  to  Russia^  the  govern- 
ment  of  the  Empress  declared  that  it  considered  the  principle 
of  the  immunity  of  convoyed  vessels  to  be  founded  on  the 
principles  of  the  Armed  Neutrality.  It  was  also  embodied 
before  the  end  of  the  century  in  six  treaties  made  by  the 
Baltic  powers,  and  in  one  between  Holland  and  the  United 
States^.  It  had  therefore  acquired  such  consistency  and 
authority  as  it  could  gain  by  becoming  a  part  of  the  de- 
liberate policy  of  a  knot  of  states  possessing  very  defined 
and  permanent  interests.  But  the  doctrine  had  no  claim 
to  the  position  assigned  to  it  by  Count  Bemstorfi^,  when, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  dispute  arising  in  the  year  1 800  out  of 
the  capture  of  some  Danish  vessels  by  an  English  squadron, 
he  argued  that  the  privilege  of  visiting  convoyed  ships  did 
not  exist  at  common  law,  because  the  right  to  visit  at  all 
being  a  concession  made  to  the  belligerent,  it  could  only 
exist  in  so  far  as  it  was  expressly  conferred  by  treaty 2. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  the  practice  of  visiting  con- 
Toyed  vessels  had  been  universal  until  1781;  and  that 
frequent  treaties,  in  specifying  the  formalities  to  be  observed, 
vrithout  limiting  the  extent  of  the  right,  had  incidentally 
shown  that  the  parties  to  them  regarded  the  current  usage 
as  authoritative. 

Throughout  the  revolutionary  wars  England  maintained 
the  traditionary  practice,  and  imposed  her  doctrine  by  treaty 
upon  the  Baltic  powers.  In  consequence  of  the  refusal  of 
a  Danish  frigate,  the  Preya,  to  permit  the  search  of  her 
convoy,  a  second  dispute  occurred  between  England  and 
Denmark,  which  was  ended,  under  threat  of  an  immediate 

>  United  ProviaoeB  and  United  States,  1782  (De  Martens,  Hec.  iii.  437) ; 
Bnssia  and  Denmark,  1782  (ib.  475);  Sweden  and  the  United  States,  1783 
(ib.  571);  Pnufna  and  the  United  States,  1 785  (id.  iv.  43) ;  Russia  and  France, 
1787  (ib.  212);  Russia  and  the  Two  Sicilies,  1787  (ib.  238);  Russia  and 
Portugal,  1787  (ib.  328). 

<  Count  Bemstorff  to  Mr.  Merry,  ap.  Ortolan,  ii.  Annexe  £. 
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PART  IV.  rupture,   by  a  convention    under   which   the   latter   power 

CHAP    Z 

L  '   engaged  to  suspend   its  convoys  until  future   negotiations 

should  have  effected  a  definitive  arrangement^.  Immediately 
afterwards  the  Second  Armed  Neutrality  laid  down  as  one 
of  its  principles  that  the  declaration  of  the  officer  command- 
ing a  vessel  in  charge  of  merchantmen  should  be  conclusive 
as  to  the  innocence  of  the  traffic  in  which  they  were  engage], 
and  that  no  search  should  be  permitted^.  But  in  the  treaties 
concluded  with  England  in  1801  and  1802,  Russia,  Sweden, 
and  Denmark  abandoned  the  principle  which  they  had  striven 
to  introduce,  and  consented  that  though  visit  was  not  to  take 
place  unless  ground  for  suspicion  existed,  the  belligerent 
commander  should  have  the  power  of  making  it  at  his  dis- 
cretion, in  presence,  if  required,  of  a  neutral  officer,  and  of 
carrying  the  suspected  vessel  into  one  of  the  ports  of  his  country 
if  he  should  see  reason  to  do  so^.  In  thus  agreeing  to  limit 
the  exercise  of  the  right,  the  principle  of  which  she  preserved, 
England  softened  on  her  part  the  rigour  of  her  usual  practice, 
gaining,  as  the  price  of  her  concession,  the  full  abandonment 
of  the  principle  of  the  freedom  of  enemy's  goods  on  board 
neutral  ships,  which  had  also  been  adopted  by  the  Armed 
Modern  Neutrality..  But  the  treaties  concluded  between  England 
P  '^'  and  the  three  other  parties  to  this  compromise  in  181 2  and 
1 8 14  placed  matters  on  their  old  footing,  and  left  the  Baltic 
powers  free  to  assert,  and  Great  Britain  to  refuse,  the  im- 
munity of  convoyed  vessels^.  Since  then  France  has  ac- 
cepted the  principle  of  this  freedom  from  visit  in  six  treaties, 
all  with  American  republics;  and  the  United  States  have 
embodied  it  in  thirteen  treaties,  of  which  all,  with  two  ex- 

^  August  29»  1800 ;  De  MarteuB,  Reo.  vii.  149. 

'  Conyentions  to  this  effect  were  signed  between  Russia  snd  Denmark  in 
Deo.  1800,  and  between  Russia  and  Sweden  and  Russia  and  Prussia;  De 
Martens,  Reo.  vii.  17a,  181,  188. 

'  De  Martens,  vii.  264,  273,  276. 

*  De  Martens,  Nouv.  Reo.  i.  481  and  666,  and  iii.  227.  In  1864  Denmark, 
Prussia,  and  Austria  announoed  that  they  would  not  visit  ressels  under  oanroj; 
Calvo,  §  1219. 
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ceptions,  have  also  been  entered  into  with  states  on  the  same  PART  iv. 
continent^.  But  there  has  already  been  occasion  to  remark  ^°^'^' 
more  than  once  that  the  treaties  entered  into  by  the  United 
States  afford  little  clue  to  the  views  entertained  in  that 
country;  and  on  this  point,  as  usually^  English  and  American 
writers  and  judges  are  fully  in  accord*.  On  the  continent 
of  Europe,  Germany,  Austria,  Spain^  and  Italy,  in  addition 
to  the  Baltic  powfirs  and  France,  provide  by  their  naval 
regulations  that  the  declaration  of  a  convoying  officer  shall 
be  accepted. 

Continental  jurists  are  almost  unanimous  in  maintaining 
the  exemption  from  visit  of  convoyed  ships,  not  only  as  to 
be  advocated  in  principle,  but  as  an  established  rule  of  law^ 
That  it  has  any  pretension  to  be  so  is  evidently  inadmissible ; 
the  assertion  of  it,  and  the  practice,  which  have  been  described 
are  insufficient  both  in  kind  and  degree  to  impose  a  duty 
on  dissenting  states ;  and  it  cannot  even  be  granted  that  the 
doctrine  possesses  a  reasonable  theoretic  basis.  The  only 
basis  indeed  on  which  it  seems  to  be  founded  is  one  which,  in 
declaring  that  the  immunity  from  visit  possessed  by  a  ship 

^  France  and  Venezuela,  1843  (De  Martene,  Nouv.  Bee.  Gdn.  ▼.  171); 
Ecuador,  1843  (ib.  409) ;  New  Grenada,  1844  (id.  vii.  620) ;  Chile,  1846  (id. 
xiv.  i.  10)  ;  Guatemala,  1848  (id.  xii.  10)  ;  Honduras,  1856  (id.  xvi.  ii.  154) ; 
United  States  and  Sweden,  1816  (Nouv.  Bee.  iv.  258);  Columbia,  1824  (id. 
vi.  1000)  ;  Central  America,  1825  (ib.  835) ;  Brazil,  1828  (id.  ix.  63);  Mexico, 
1831  (id.  X.  340);  Chile,  1832  (id.  xi.  446);  Veneasuela,  1836  (id.  xiii.  560); 
Ecuador,  1839  (ib.  23) ;  New  Grenada,  1848  (Nouv.  Bee.  G^.  xiii.  663) ; 
Guatemala,  1849  (ib.  304);  San  Salvador,  1850  (id.  xv.  77);  Peru,  1870 
(Nouv.  Bee.  G^n.  2*  Serie,  i.  103) ;  and  Italy,  1871  (Archives  de  Droit  Int. 

'  Kent,  Comm.  lect.  vii ;  Wheaton,  Elem.  pt.  iv.  chap.  iii.  §  29 ;  Dana, 
notes  to  Wheaton,  §  526  ;  Woolsey,  Introduction  to  International  Law,  §  192. 
Justice  Story  says,  '  The  law  deems  the  sailing  under  convoy  as  an  act  per  m 
inconsistent  with  neutrality,  as  a  premeditated  attempt  to  oppose,  if  practicable, 
the  right  of  search,  and  therefore  attributes  to  such  preliminary  act  the  fuU 
effect  of  actual  resistance.'  The  Nereide,  ix  Cranch,  440.  The  Judgment  of 
Lord  Stowell  in  the  case  of  the  Maria,  i  Bob.  340,  is  the  recognised  expres£ion 
of  English  doctrine. 

'  Bluntschli  (§  824-5)  puts  forward  a  doctrine  as  law  which  amounts  to  the 
compromise  of  180 1  between  Bussia  and  Great  Britain,  construed  favourably 
for  the  neutrals. 
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PART  rv.  of  war  extends  itself  to  the  vessels  in  her  company^  hegB 
^^^'  ^'  the  whole  question  at  issue  ^.  It  is  more  to  the  purpose 
Whether  to  consider  whether  the  privilege  claimed  by  neutrals  is  fairly 
ofoon-  consistent  with  the  interests  of  belligerents,  and  whether  it 
8^  from*'  ^^^d  ^  likely  in  the  long  run  to  be  to  the  advantage  of 
virit  18       neutral  states  themselves.     It  is  argued  that  the  commander 

expedient. 

of  a  vessel  of  war  in  charge  of  a  convoy  represents  his 
government^  that  his  affirmation  pledges  the  faith  of  his 
nation^  and  that  the  belligerent  has  a  stronger  guarantee  in 
being  assured  by  him  that  the  vessels  in  company  are  not 
engaged  in  any  illicit  traffic,  than  in  examining  for  himself 
papers  which  may  be  fraudulent.  But  unless  the  neutral 
state  is  to  exercise  a  minuteness  of  supervision  over  every 
ship  issuing  from  her  ports  which  would  probably  be  im- 
possible, and  which  it  is  not  proposed  to  exact  from  her, 
the  affirmation  of  the  officer  commanding  the  convoy  can 
mean  no  more  than  that  the  ostensible  papers  of  the  vessels 
belonging  to  it  do  not  show  on  their  face  any  improper 
destination  or  object.  Assuming  that  the  officials  at  the 
ports  of  the  neutral  country  are  always  able  and  willing  to 
prevent  any  vessel  laden  with  contraband  frt)m  joining  a 
convoy,  the  officer  in  command  must  still  be  unable  to  affirm 
of  the  vessels  under  his  charge,  that  no  one  is  engaged  in 
carrying  enemy's  despatches  or  military  passengers  of  im- 
portance ;  that  none  have  an  ultimate  intention  of  breaking 
a  blockade ;  or^  if  the  belligerent  nation  acts  on  the  doctrine 
that  enemy's  goods  in  a  neutral  vessel  can  be  seized,  that 
none  of  the  property  in  course  of  transport  in  fact  belongs 
to  the  enemy.  If  the  doctrine  is  accepted,  it  would  not 
infrequently  happen  that  instances  in  which  protection  of 
a  convoy  has  been  abused  will  come  afterwards  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  belligerent  to  whose  injury  they  have  occurred  ; 
he  will  believe  that  the  cases  of  which  he  knows  are  but 
a  fraction  of  those  which  actually  exist,  he  will  regard  the 
conduct  of  the  neutral  state  with  suspicion ;  complaints  and 
*  OrtoUui,  ii.  371. 
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misunderstandings  will  arise,  and  the  existence  of  peace  PART  IV. 
itself  may  be  endangered.  It  cannot  be  too  often  rq)eated  ^^^'  '* 
that  the  more  a  state  places  itself  between  the  individual 
and  the  belligerent^  the  greater  must  be  the  number  of  inter- 
national disputes.  And  belligerents  will  always  look  upon 
convoys  with  doubt^  from  the  mere  fact  that  their  innocence 
cannot  be  tested.  The  neutrality  of  neutral  nations  is  not 
always  honest,  and  the  temptation  to  pervert  the  uses  of  a 
convoy  has  not  always  been  resisted;  rightly  or  wrongly 
it  will  be  thought,  as  it  was  thought  in  England  during 
the  French  wars,  that  '  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  reasons 
stated  for  searching  mercliantmen  not  convoyed,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  presence  of  the  convoy  ship,  so  far  from 
being  a  sufficient  pledge  of  their  innocence,  is  rather  a 
circumstance  of  suspicion.  If  a  neutral  nation  fits  out  ships 
of  war,  and  escorts  all  its  trading  vessels  with  them,  we  have 
a  right  to  conclude  that  she  is  deviating  from  her  neu- 
trality ^' 

It  cannot  but  be  concluded  that  the  principle  of  the 
exemption  of  convoyed  ships  from  visit  is  not  embraced  in 
authoritative  international  law,  and  that  while  its  adoption 
into  it  would  probably  be  injurious  to  belligerents,  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  permanently  to  the  advantage  of  neutrals.  It  is 
fortunate,  in  view  of  the  collision  of  opinion  which  exists  on 
the  subject,  that  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  use 
of  convoys  will  be  greatly  restricted  in  the  future  by  the 
practical  impossibility  of  uniting  in  a  common  body  vessels  of 
very  difierent  rates  of  speed,  superior  speed  having  become  an 
important  factor  in  commercial  success^. 

§  273.    The  exercise  of  the  right  of  visit  is  necessarily  FarmaU* 
attended  with  formalities,  the  regulation  of  which  has  been  ^^^ 
attempted  in  a  large  number  of  treaties  without  any  definite 

*  Lord  Brongham  (1807) ;  Works,  vol.  viii.  388. 

*  It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  scheme  of  the  Institnt  de  Droit  International 
for  a  R^lement  des  Prises  Maritimes  the  visit  of  neutral  vessels  convoyed  by 
ships  of  war  of  their  own  state  is  prohibited.  Ann.  de  Tlnstitut  1885, 
P-  "5. 
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PART  TV.  arrangement    as    to   the  details   having  received    nniversal 

L '   assent^.      Usually   the    visiting    ship,    on    arriving    within 

reasonable  distance,  hoists  its  colours  and  fires  a  gun,  called 
the  semonce  or  affirming  gun,  by  which  the  neutral  vessel 
is  warned  to  bring  to,  but  the  ceremony^  though  customary, 
is  not  thought  to  be  essential  either  in  English  or  American 
practice®.  The  belligerent  vessel  then  also  brings  to  at  a 
distance  which,  in  the  absence  of  treaties,  is  unfixed  by 
custom,  but  which  has  been  often  settled  with  needless  pre- 
cision. The  natural  distrust  of  armed  vessels  which  was 
entertained,  when  privateers  of  not  always  irreproachable 
conduct  were  employed  in  every  war,  and  when  pirates 
were  not  unknown,  dictated  stipulations  enjoining  on  the 
cruiser  to  remain  beyond  cannon  shot;  but  the  reason  for 
so  inconvenient  a  regulation  has  disappeared,  and  the  modem 
treaties  which  repeat  the  provision,  as  well  as  those  which 
permit  approach  to  half  range,  are  alike  open  to  the  criticism 
of  M.  Ortolan,  that  '  they  have  not  been  drawn  by  sailors^.' 
The  visit  itself  is  effected  by  sending  an  officer  on  board  the 
merchantman^,  who  in  the  first  instance  examines  the  doca- 

>  The  following  article  of  the  Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  (1659)  has  served  as  the 
model  for  a  great  number  of  more  modem  conventions :  *  Les  nayires  d*Ea- 
pagne,  pour  ^viter  tout  d^sordre,  n'approcheront  pas  plus  pr^  les  fran9ai8  que 
de  la  port^e  du  canon,  et  pourront  envoyer  leur  petite  barque  ou  chaloupe  k 
bord  des  navires  fran9ai8,  et  faire  entrer  dedans  deux  ou  troia  hommea  eeole- 
ment,  2^  qui  seront  montr^  les  passeports  par  le  maltre  du  navire  &an9ais,  par 
lesquels  il  puisse  apparoir,  non  seulement  de  la  charge,  mais  anaai  du  lien  de  sa 
demeure  et  r^idenoe,  et  du  nom  tant  du  maltre  ou  patron  que  du  navire 
mdme,  afin  que,  par  ces  deux  moyens,  on  puisse  connaitre  8*il  parte  des 
marchandises  de  oontrebande,  et  qu'il  apparaisse  sufBisamment  tant  de  la 
quality  du  dit  navire  que  de  son  maltre  on  patron;  auzquek  passeports  an. 
devra  donner  enti^re  foi  et  cr^ance.'  Dumont,  vi.  ii.  264.  Few  treaties 
prescribing  formalities  of  visit  have  been  made  between  European  states  daring 
the  present  century,  and  in  all  the  cases  of  such  treaties  concluded  within  the 
last  forty  years  one  of  the  parties  has  been  a  Central  or  South  American 
State. 

^  The  Marianna  Flora,  zi  Wheaton,  48. 

'  Dip.  de  la  Mer,  ii.  256.    Negrin  (p.  229,  note)  takes  the  same  view. 

*  Modem  usage  allows  the  master  of  the  merchantman  to  be  summoned 
with  his  papers  on  board  the  cruiser  (The  Eleanor,  U  Wheaton,  26a),  and  the 
r^ulations  of  the  German  and  Danish  navies  order  that  this  shaU  be  done 
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ments  by  which  the  character  of  the  vessel,  the  nature  of  PART  IV. 
her  cargo,  and  the  ports  from  and  to  which  she  is  sailing,    ^"^ 
are  shown.     According  to  the  English  practice  these  docu- 
ments ought  generally  to  be,— 

I.  The  register,  specifying  the  owner^  name  of  ship^  size, 
and  other  particulars  necessary  for  identification. 

a.  The  passport  (sea  letter)  issued  by  the  neutral  state. 

3.  The  muster  roU^  containing  the  names,  &c.  of  the  crew. 

4.  The  log-book. 

5.  The  charter  party,  or  statement  of  the  contract  under 

which  the  ship  is  let  for  the  current  voyage. 

6.  Invoices  containing  the  particulars  of  the  cargo. 

7.  The  duplicate  of  the  bill  of  lading,  or  acknowledgment 

from  the  master  of  the  receipt  of  the  goods  specified 
therein,  and  promise  to  deliver  them  to  the  consignee 
or  his  order. 

And  the  information  contained  in  these  papers  is  in  the  main 

required  by  the  practice  of  other  nations  \ 
K  the  inspection  of  the  documents  reveals  no  ground  of 

suspicion,  and   the  visiting   officer  has  no   serious  anterior 

reason  for  suspecting  fraud,  the  vessel  is  allowed  to  continue 

(Rer.  de  Droit,  Int.  z.  214,  238) ;  but  Pistoye  and  DuTerdy  (i.  237)  think  the 
practice  open  to  objections  both  from  the  point  of  "view  of  the  belligerent  and 
of  the  nentnd.  The  fanner  may  be  easily  deceived  by  false  papers ;  and  the 
latter  is  exposed  to  the  less  obvious  risk  that  the  documents  necessary  to  prove 
the  legitimacy  of  Ifis  adventure  may  be  detained. 

The  proposed  R^lement  des  Prises  Maritimes  of  the  Institut  provides  that 
'  le  navire  arr^t^  ne  pourra  jamais  dtre  requis  d^envoyer  k  bord  du  navire  de 
gnerre  son  patron  ou  une  personne  quelconque,  pour  montrer  ses  papiers  ou 
poor  toute  autre  cause.'    Ann.  de  Tlnstitut,  1883,  p.  314. 

'  For  the  papers  which  may  be  expected  to  be  found  on  board  the  vessels 
of  the  more  important  maritime  nations  see  Appendix  iii. 

The  Institut  de  Droit  International  proposes  to  require  possession  of  the 
foUofwing  papers  as  a  matter  of  international  legal  rule. 
I.  Les  documents  relatifii  k  la  propri^t^  du  navire ; 
a.  Le  connaissement ; 

3.  Le  r61e  d*^uipage,  avec  Tindication  de  la  nationality  du  patron  et  de 
r^uipage; 

4.  Le  certificat  de  nationality,  si  les  documents  mentionn^  sous  le  chifTre 
3  n'y  suppldent ; 

5.  Le  journal  de  bord.    Ann.  de  Tlnst.  1883,  p.  217. 
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PART  IV.  its  voyage  without  further  investigation  ;   if  otherwise,  it  is 

L  '  subjected  to  an  examination  of  such  minuteness  as  may  be 

necessary^. 
Capture         §  ^74-  Capture  of  a  vessel  takes  place — 

1.  When  visit  and  search  are  resisted. 

2.  When  it  is  either  clear,  or  there  is  fair  ground  for  sus- 

pecting, upon  evidence  obtained  by  the  visit,  that  the 
vessel  is  engaged  in  an  illicit  act  or  that  its  cargo  is 
liable  to  confiscation. 

3.  When  from  the  absence  of  essential  papers  the  true 

character  of  the  ship  cannot  be  ascertained, 
on  ground  ^  ^75.  The  right  of  capture  on  the  ground  of  resistance  to 
ance,  visit,  and  that  of  subsequent  confiscation,  flow  necessarily 
from  the  lawfulness  of  visit,  and  give  rise  to  no  question. 
If  the  belligerent  when  visiting  is  within  the  rights  possessed 
by  a  state  in  amity  with  the  country  to  which  the  neutral 
ship  belongs,  the  neutral  master  is  guilty  of  an  unprovoked 
aggression  in  using  force  to  prevent  the  visit  from  being 
accomplished,  and  the  belligerent  may  consequently  treat  him 
as  an  enemy  and  confiscate  his  ship, 
by  neutral;  The  only  point  arising  out  of  this  cause  of  seizure  which 
requires  to  be  noticed  is  the  effect  of  resistance  upon  cargo 
when  made  by  the  master  of  the  vessel,  or  upon  vessel  and 
cargo  together  when  made  by  the  officer  commanding  a 
convoy.  The  English  and  American  courts,  which  alone 
seem  to  have  had  an  opportunity  of  deciding  in  the  matter, 
are  agreed  in  looking  upon  the  resistance  of  a  neutral  master 
as  involving  goods  in  the  fate  of  the  vessel  in  which  they  are 
loaded,  and  of  an  officer  in  charge  as  condemning  the  whole 
property  placed  under  his  protection.  'I  stand  with  con- 
fidence,' said  Lord  Stowell,  '  upon  all  fair  principles  of  reason, 

*  The  absenoe  of  due  conformity  to  the  forms  of  idsit,  and  of  attention  to  the 
evidences  of  nationality,  prescribed  by  the  regulations  of  the  state  to  which 
the  visiting  ship  belongs,  is  not  sufficient  to  invalidate  the  capture  if  it  be 
proved  before  the  prise  court  that  due  cause  of  capture  was  in  £sct  existing. 
La  Tri-Swiatitela,  DaUoy,  Jurisp.  Gdn.  Ann.  1855,  iii.  73. 
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npon  the  distinct  authority  of  Vattel,  upon  the  institutes  of  PART  IV. 

.    .  .  11  1  <•  CHAP.  X. 

other  great  maritime  countries,  as  well  as  those  of  our  own     

country,  when  I  venture  to  lay  it  down,  that  hy  the  law  of 
nations  as  now  understood  a  deliberate  and  continued  resist- 
ance to  search,  on  the  part  of  a  neutral  vessel^  to  a  lawful 
cruiser,  is  followed  by  the  legal  consequences  of  confiscation  ^.' 

But  the  rules  accepted  in  the  two  countries  difier  withbybeUi- 
T^ard  to  property  placed  in  charge  of  a  belligerent.  Lord  charge  of 
Stowell,  in  administering  the  law  as  understood  in  England,  ™perty. 
held  that  the  immunity  of  neutral  goods  on  board  a  bellige- 
rent merchantman  is  not  affected  by  the  resistance  of  the 
master ;  for  while  on  the  one  hand  he  has  a  full  right  to  save 
from  capture  the  belligerent  property  in  his  charge,  on  the 
other  the  neutral  cannot  be  assumed  to  have  calculated  or 
intended  that  visit  should  be  resisted  ^.  *  But  if  the  neutral 
pats  his  goods  on  board  a  ship  of  force  which  he  has  every 
reason  to  presume  will  be  defended  against  the  enemy  by  that 
force,  the  case  then  becomes  very  different.  He  betrays  an 
intention  to  resist  visitation  and  search,  and  so  far  he  ad- 
heres to  the  belligerent.  ...  If  a  party  acts  in  association 
with  a  hostile  force,  and  relies  on  that  force  for  protection,  he 
iBj)ro  hoc  vice  to  be  considered  as  an  enemy  ^' 

The  American  courts  carry  their  application  of  the  prin-  Doctrine  of 
ciple  that  neutral  goods  in  enemy's  vessels  are  free  to  a  can  courts. 
further  point,  and  hold  that  the  right  of  neutrals  to  carry 

»  The  Maria,  i  Rob.  377. 

'  The  Gatherina  Elisabeth,  y  Rob.  23a. 

'  The  Fanny,  i  Dodson,  448.  Mr.  Justice  .Story,  dissenting  firom  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Supreme  Court,  argued  strenuously  in  &your  of  the  view  taken 
by  the  English  courts.  '  It  is  necessarily  known  to  the  convoyed  ships  that 
the  belligrerent  is  bound  to  resist^  and  will  resist  until  overcome  by  superior 
force.  It  is  impossible  therefore  to  join  such  convoy  without  an  intention 
to  receive  the  protection  of  a  belligerent  force  in  such  manner  and  under  such 
circumstances  as  the  belligerent  may  choose  to  apply  it.  To  render  the  convoy 
an  effectual  protection  it  is  necessary  to  interchange  signals  and  instructions, 
to  conmiunicate  information,  and  to  watch  the  approach  of  an  enemy.  The 
neutral  solicitously  aids  and  cooperates  in  all  these  important  transactions, 
and  thus  fiur  manifestly  sides  with  the  belligerent,  and  performs  as  to  him  a 
meritorious  service.*    The  Nereide,  ix  Cranch,  441. 
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PART  IV.  on  their  trade  in  such  vessels  is  not  impaired  by  the  fact  that 

L     the  latter  are  armed.     According  to  Chief  Justice  Marshall, 

*  the  object  of  the  neutral  is  the  transportation  of  his  goods. 

His  connection  with  the  vessel  which  transports  them  is  the 

same  whether  that  vessel  be  armed  or  unarmed.     The  act 

of  arming  is  not  his, — it  is  the  act  of  a  party  who  has  a 

right  to  do  so.     He  meddles  not  with  the  armament  nor 

with  the  war ;'  and  the  belligerent  suffers  no  injury  from  his 

act,  for  '  if  the  property  be  neutral^  what  mischief  is  done  by 

its  escaping  a  search  ? ' 

Contro-  The  same  doctrine  was  applied  by  the  government  of  the 

▼ePBV  be-  ,  . 

tween  Den- United  States  in  a  controversy  with  Denmark  which  sprang 

thTuEdted  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^®  ^^  English  convoys  by  American  vessels 
States.  trading  to  the  Baltic  during  war  between  Denmark  and 
Great  Britain.  Large  numbers  of  such  vessels  were  in  the 
habit,  after  receiving  cargoes  of  naval  stores  in  Russia,  of 
assembling  on  the  coasts  of  Sweden^  where  they  met  British 
men  of  war,  by  which  they  were  protected  until  they  were 
out  of  danger.  As  the  nature  of  the  cargoes  exposed  the 
intention  with  which  this  practice  was  carried  on  to  extreme 
suspicion,  the  Danish  government  issued  an  ordinance  in 
1810,  declaring  all  neutral  vessels  availing  themselves  of 
belligerent  convoy  to  be  good  prize.  Several  stragglers  were 
captured,  without  actual  resistance  being  made,  and  were 
condemned  by  the  Danish  courts,  it  being  considered  that 
an  intention  to  resist  had  been  sufficiently  manifested  hy 
joining  the  convoy.  It  was  argued  by  the  American  govern- 
ment that  though  a  neutral  may  not  escape  from  visit  by  the 
use  of  force  or  fraud,  he  may  use  any  means  of  simple  avoid- 
ance ;  it  was  apparently  implied  that  the  act  of  joining  a 
convoy,  being  open,  could  not  be  fraudulent;  and  it  was 
urged  that  an  actual  participation  in  resistance  must  be  re- 
quired to  involve  the  neutral  in  its  consequences.  A  mere 
intention  to  resist,  not  carried  into  effect,  had  never,  it  was 
said,  in  the  case  of  a  single  ship  been  considered  to  entail  the 
penalty  of  confiscation;    and  the  two  cases  in   no   way   so 
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differed  as  to  call  for  the  application  of  a  different  principle.  PART  iv. 

The  Danish  government  on  its  part  seems  in  effect  to  have      L  ' 

maintained  that  not  onlj  is  a  settled  intention  to  resist 
equivalent  to  actual  resistance,  but  that  he  who  causes  him- 
self to  be  protected  *  by  an  enemy's  convoy  ranges  himself  on 
the  side  of  the  protector,  and  thus  puts  himself  in  opposition 
to  the  enemy  of  the  protector,  and  evidently  renounces  the 
advantage  attached  to  the  character  of  a  friend  to  him  against 
whom  he  seeks  protection.' 

The  United  States,  after  a  negotiation  extending  over 
twenty  years,  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  treaty,  under  which 
Denmark,  while  expressly  declaring  that  its  concession  was 
not  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  precedent,  agreed  to  pay  a  sum 
en  bloc  by  way  of  indemnity  to  the  American  subjects  whose 
property  had  been  seized^. 

§  276.  The  occasions   on  which  a  neutral  vessel   may  be  Capture  for 
seized  for  iHicit  acts  affecting  itself,  or  because  its  cargo  is^     ^^ 
liable  to  confiscation,  have  for  the  most  part  been  already 
specified^.     But  there  still  remains  to  be  noticed,  as  affecting 
it  with  penalties,  a  class  of  fraudulent  or  ambiguous  acts  of 
the  owner  or  master,  consisting  in-— 

1.  The  possession  of  false  documents. 

2,  The  destruction  or  concealment  of  papers. 

That  a  vessel  is  furnished  with  double  or  false  documents  False  docu- 
is  invariably  held  to  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  bringing  her  in  ™®"'*"- 
for  adjudication;   and  according  to  Russian  practice,  at  any 
rate,  a  false  passport^  and  in  Spanish  practice  double  papers  of 

*■  Wbeaton,  Elem.  pt.  iv.  chap.  iii.  §  3a.  Mr.  Wheaton  was  the  negotiator 
of  the  treaty,  and  is  naturally  prejadioed  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  which  he 
was  employed  in  pressing ;  but  his  annotator,  Mr.  Lawrence,  appears  to  take 
a  different  view.  Woolsey  (Introd.  §  193),  Dana  (note  to  Wheaton,  §  535), 
and  Kent  (Comm.  lect.  vii.)  assert  the  English  doctrine  as  unquestionable. 
Ortolan  (ii.  275)  adopts  the  same  opinion,  subject  only  to  the  reservation  that 
if  a  neutral  vessel  meeting  a  belligerent  convoy  attaches  itself  to  it,  her  conduct 
may  be  looked  upon  as  ajt  innocent  ruse  to  escape  the  inconvenience  of  a  visit, 
and  not  as  implying  a^intention  to  resist.  The  contrary  doctrine  has  no  better 
defender  than  M.  Hautefeuille,  tit.  xi.  chap.  iii.  sect.  a. 

*  Comp.  ante,  pp.  62,  6a6,  649-50,  660,  664. 
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PART IV. any  kind,  entail  confiscation  of  both  ship  and  cargo;    but 

L  '  generally  falsity  of  papers  is  regarded  with  leniency,  and  is 

only  considered  to  be  noxious  when  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  fictitious  documents  were  framed  in  order  to  deceive 
the  capturing  belligerent,  and  that  they  would  therefore 
fraudulently  oust  the  rights  of  the  captors,  if  admitted  as 
genuine.  The  ground  of  this  leniency  is  that,  apart  from 
indications  that  they  are  directed  against  the  interests  of  a 
particular  belligerent,  they  are  as  likely  to  have  been  pro- 
vided as  a  safeguard  against  the  enemy  of  the  captor  as 
against  the  captor  himself^. 
Spoliation  The  destruction  or  '  spoliation'  of  papers,  and  even,  though 
o  papers.  ^  ^  j^^  degree,  their  concealment,  is  theoretically  an  oflfence 
of  the  most  serious  nature,  the  presumption  being  that  it  is 
effected  for  the  purpose  of  fraudulently  suppressing  evidence 
which  if  produced  would  cause  condemnation.  The  French 
Regulations  of  1704,  repeated  in  1744  and  1778,  declared  to 
be  good  prize  all  vessels,  with  their  carg^es^  on  simple  proof 
of  the  fact  that  papers  had  been  destroyed,  irrespective  of 
what  the  papers  were ;  but  the  severity  of  the  rule  has  been 
tempered  in  practice,  it  being  conmionly  required  that  the 
destroyed  papers  should  be  proved  to  be  such  as  in  themselves 
to  entail  confiscation^.  In  England  and  America  a  milder 
practice  is  in  use.  Spoliation  or  concealment  of  papers, '  if 
all  the  other  circumstances  are  clear,'  only  affects  the  neutral 

^  Halleck,  ii.  299;  The  Eliza  and  Katy,  vi  Bob.  19a;  The  St.  NiciholaB, 
i  Wheaton,  417 ;  Rev.  de  Droit.  Int.  z.  611 ;  Negrin,  251. 

By  'RwgHw^  practice  captors  are  allowed  expenses  when  they  have  been  mis- 
led by  false  papers  into  capturing  an  innocent  vesoel,  the  papers  being  intended 
to  deceive  the  enemy.    The  Sarah,  iii  Bob.  350. 

*  Pistoye  et  DuTerdy,  ii  73,  citing  the  case  of  La  Fortune.  But  in  the  case 
of  the  Apollos,  the  rule  was  pressed  with  extreme  rigour.  A  prixe  was  wrecked 
at  the  entrance  of  the  port  of  Ostend  ;  at  the  moment  when  it  grounded  the 
captain  snatched  the  ship's  papers  from  the  prize-master,  and  on  getting  to 
shore  at  once  lodged  them  with  the  juge  de  paix.  They  established  the  neu- 
trality of  the  ship  and  cargo,  and  there  was  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  of 
the  number  had  been  abstracted,  but  it  being  possible  that  in  the  oonfiuio& 
some  might  have  been  destroyed,  the  penalty  of  provdd  destruction  was  in- 
flicted.   Pistoye  et  Duverdy,  ii.  81. 

J 
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with  loss  of  freight ;  bat  it  is  a  cause  of  grave  saspieion^  and  PART  lY. 
may  shut  out  the  guilty  person  from  any  indulgence  of  the  ^"^' ^' 
court,  as  for  example,  from  permission  to  bring  further  proof 
if  fiirther  proof  be  necessary.  If  the  circumstances  are  not 
clear,  if  for  example  spoliation  takes  place  when  the  cap* 
taring  vessel  is  in  sight,  or  at  the  time  of  capture,  or  sub« 
eequently  to  it  without  the  destroyed  papers  having  been 
seen  by  the  captor^  further  proof  would  probably  be  shut  out 
as  of  course,  the  natural  inference  from  the  circumstances 
being  that  they  have  been  destroyed  because  their  contents 
were  compromising^. 

§  277.  In  the  absence  of  proof  that  he  has  rendered  him-*  Daties  of 
self  liable  to  penalties,  a  neutral  has  the  benefit  of  those  ^  ^^  ^' 
presumptions  in  his  &vour  which  are  afforded  by  his  professed 
neutrality.  His  goods  are  primd  facie  free  from  liability  to 
seizure  and  confiscation.  If  then  they  are  seized^  it  is  for 
the  captor,  before  confiscating  them  or  inflicting  a  penalty  of 
any  kind  on  the  neutral,  to  show  that  the  acts  of  the  latter 
have  been  such  as  to  give  him  a  right  to  do  so.  Property 
therefore  in  neutral  goods  or  vessels  which  are  seized  by  a 
belligerent  does  not  vest  upon  the  completion  of  a  capture. 
It  remains  in  the  neutral  until  judgment  of  confiscation  has 
been  pronounced  by  the  competent  courts  after  due  legal 
investigation.  The  courts  before  which  the  question  is 
brought  whether  capture  of  neutral  property  has  been 
effected  for  sufficient  cause  are  instituted  by  the  belligerent 
and  sit  in  his  territory;  but  the  law  which  they  administer 
is  international  law. 

Such  being  the  position  of  neutral  property  previously  to 
adjudication,  and  such  being  the  conditions  under  which 
adjudication  takes  place,  a  captor  lies  under  the  following 
duties : — 

I.  He  must  conduct  his  visit  and  capture  with  as  much 

^  The  KifflDg  San,  ii  Rob.  106 ;  The  Hunter,  i  Dodson,  487 ;  Livingston  «. 
The  Marybuid  Ins.  Cy.,  vii  Cranob,  544 ;  The  Conuneroen,  i  Wheaton,  386 ; 
The  PisffTo,  ii  Wheaton,  341 ;  The  Johanna  Emilie,  Spinlu,  a  a. 
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PART  IV.  regard  for  persons  and  for  the  safety  of  property  as  the  ne- 
^^•^-  eessities  of  the  case  may  allow ;  and  though  he  may  detain 
persons  in  order  to  secure  their  presence  as  witnesses,  he 
cannot  treat  them  as  prisoners  of  war,  nor  can  he  exact  any 
pledges  with  respect  to  their  conduct  in  the  future  as  a  con- 
dition of  their  release.  If  he  maltreats  them  the  courts  will 
decree  damage  to  the  injured  parties^. 

2.  He  must  bring  in  the  captured  property  for  adjudication, 
and  must  use  all  reasonable  speed  in  doing  so.  In  cases  of 
improper  delay,  demurrage  is  given  to  the  claimant,  and 
costs  and  expenses  are  refused  to  the  captor.  It  follows  as 
of  course  from  this  rule, — which  itself  is  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  fact  that  property  in  neutral  ships  and  goods 
is  not  transferred  by  capture, — that  a  neutral  vessel  must  not 
be  destroyed;  and  the  principle  that  destruction  involves 
compensation  was  laid  down  in  the  broadest  manner  by  Lord 
Stowell ;  where  a  ship  is  neutral,  he  said,  *  the  act  of  de- 
struction cannot  be  justified  to  the  neutral  owner  by  the 
gravest  importance  of  such  an  act  to  the  public  service  of  the 
captor's  own  state;  to  the  neutral  it  can  only  be  justified 
under  any  such  circumstances  by  a  full  restitution  in  value.' 
It  is  the  English  practice  to  give  costs  and  damages  as 
well;  to  destroy  a  neutral  ship  is  a  punishable  wrong;  if  it 
cannot  be  brought  in  for  adjudication,  it  can  and  ought  to  be 
released  *. 

3.  In  the  course  of  bringing  in,  the  captor  must  exercise 
due  care  to  preserve  the  captured  vessel  and  goods  from  loss 
or  damage ;  and  he  is  liable  to  penalties  for  negligence.  For 
loss  by  fortune  of  the  sea  he  is  of  course  not  liable^ 

*  The  Anna  Maria,  ii  Wheaton,  33a  ;  The  Vrow  Johanna,  iv  Bob.  351 ;  The 
Ban  Juan  Baptista,  t  Bob.  23 ;  Lord  Lyons  to  Earl  BosseU,  and  Mr.  Seward 
to  Mr.  Welles,  Pari  Papers,  i86a,  Ixii.  No  i.  119.  By  the  German  oaTsl 
regulations  members  of  the  crew  detained  as  witnesses  are  kept  at  the  cost  of 
the  state  until  decision  of  the  cause,  after  which  they  are  handed  oror  to  the 
consnl  of  their  state  to  be  sent  home.    Bev.  de  Drcnt  Int.  x.  239. 

■  The  Zee  Star,  iv  Bob.  71 ;  The  Felicity,  ii  Dodson,  383;  Tlie  Lenad^ 
Bpinka,  aai. 

'  Bestitution  in  Tslne  or  damages  are  given  for  loss  or  injury  reoeived  hj  s 
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▼enel  in  conieqnence  of  a  refhsal  of  nantical  aesiBtance  by  the  captor.    Der  PART  IV. 
Mohr,  iy  Rob.  314 ;  Die  fire  Darner,  t  Rob.  357.  obap.  x. 

The  principle  that  a  captor  must  not  wilfully  expose  property  to  danger  of  "~~' 
capture  by  the  other  belligerent  by  bringing  it  to  England,  when  he  may 
resort  to  Admiralty  courts  in  the  coloniee,  waa  admitted  in  the  Nichblae  and 
Jan,  i  Rob.  97,  though  in  the  particular  case  the  conrt  decided  against  the 
claimant  of  restitution  in  value  on  the  ground  that  due  discretion  had  not  been 
exceeded. 


If  y  a 


CHAPTEK    XL 

NBTTTRAL   PERSONS  AND   PROPEBTT  WITHIN 
BELLIGEEBNT  JURISDICTION. 

PART  IV.  §  278.  As  a  state  possesses  jurisdiction,  within  the  limits 
CHAP.  XI.  ^jjj^jj  \^YQ  i,g^Q  indicated,  over  the  persons  and  property  of 
Genenl  foreigners  foand  upon  its  land  and  waters,  the  person  and 
neutral  property  of  neutral  individuals  in  a  belligerent  state  is  in 
^J^^  principle  subjected  to  such  exceptional  measures  of  jurisdic- 

7^,^^       tion  and  to  such  exceptional  taxation  and  seizure  for  the  use  of 

belligerent  ^     ^ 

juris-  the  state  as  the  existence  of  hostilities  may  render  necessary, 
provided  that  no  further  burden  is  placed  upon  foreigners  than 
is  imposed  upon  subjects. 

So  also,  as  neutral  individuals  within  an  enemy  state  are 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  that  enemy  and  are  so  &r 
intimately  associated  with  him  that  they  cannot  be  separated 
from  him  for  many  purposes,  they  and  their  property  are  as  a 
general  principle  exposed  to  the  same  extent  as  non-combatant 
enemy  subjects  to  the  consequences  of  hostilities.  Neutral 
persons  are  placed  in  the  same  way  as  subjects  of  the  state 
under  the  temporary  jurisdiction  of  the  foreign  occupant, 
acts  of  disobedience  are  punishable  in  like  manner,  and  the 
belligerent  is  not  obliged,  taking  them  bb  a  body,  to  show 
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more  consideration  to  them  in  the  conduct  of  his  operations  PART  IV. 

than  he  exhibits  towards  other  inhabitants  of  the  country,^     1  ' 

he  need  not,  for  example,  give  them  an  opportunity  of 
withdrawing  from  a  besieged  town  before  bombardment, 
which  he  does  not  accord  to  the  population  at  large.  Their 
property  is  not  exempt  from  contributions  and  requisitions. 

To  a  certain  extent  however,  which  is  not  easily  definable, 
neutral  persons  taken  as  individuals  are  in  a  more  favourable 
position,  relatively  to  an  occupying  belligerent,  than  are  the 
members  of  the  population  with  which  they  are  mixed.  As 
subjects  of  a  friendly  state,  it  is  to  be  presumed  until  the 
contrary  is  shown  that  they  are  not  personally  hostile;  as 
such  subjects,  living  in  a  country  under  the  government  of 
the  belligerent,  they  are  entitled  to  the  advantages  of  his 
protection  and  of  the  justice  which  he  administers  to  his 
natural  subjects,  so  far  as  the  circumstances  of  war  will 
allow.  Hence  he  ought  to  extend  to  them  such  indulgences 
as  may  be  practicable^  and  he  is  not  justified  in  subjecting 
them  to  penalties  on  those  light  grounds  of  suspicion,  which 
often  suffice  for  him,  perhaps  inevitably,  in  his  dealings  with 
enemies. 

The  general  principle  that  neutral  property  in  belligerent 
territory  shares  the  liabilities  of  property  belonging  to  subjects 
of  the  state  is  clear  and  indisputaible ;  and  no  objection  can  be 
made  to  its  effect  upon  property  which  is  associated  either 
permanently  or  for  a  considerable  time  with  the  belligerent 
territory.  But  it  might  perhaps  have  been  expected,  and  it 
might  certainly  have  been  hoped,  that  its  application  would 
not  have  been  extended  to  neutral  property  passingly  within 
a  belligerent  state.  The  right  to  use,  or  even  when  necessary  Right  of 
to  destroy,  such  property  is  however  recognised  by  writers,  *^*^' 
under  the  name  of  the   right  of  angary^;    its  exercise  is 

'  In  the  end  of  last  century  De  Martens  said  (Precis,  §  269,  ed.  1789)  that 
'it  is  doubtful  whether  the  common  law  of  nations  gives  to  a  belligerent, 
except  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity,  the  right  of  seizing  neutral  vessels  lying 
in  his  ports  at  the  outbreak  of  war^  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  his 
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PART  lY.  guarded  against  in  a  certain  namber  of  treaties^ ;  and  when 
^^"^^'  ^''  not  so  guarded  against,  it  has  occasionally  been  put  in 
practice  in  recent  times  with  the  acquiescence  of  neutral 
states.  In  a  large  number  of  treaties  the  neutral  owner 
is  to  some  extent  protected  from  loss  by  a  stipulation  that 
he  shall  be  compensated^ ;  and  it  is  possible  that  a  right  to 
compensation  might  be  generally  held  to  exist  apart  from 
treaties. 

The  most  recent  cases  of  the  exercise  of  the  right  of 
angary  occurred  during  the  Franco-German  War  of  1 870-1. 
The  German  authorities  in  Alsace^  for  example,  seized  for 
military  use  between  six  and  seven  hundred  railway  carriages 
belonging  to  the  Central  Swiss  Bailwayj  and  a  considerable 
quan^ty  of  Austrian  rolling  stock,  and  appear  to  have  kept 
the  d^riages,  trucks,  etc.  so  seized  for  some  time.  Another 
instance  which  occurred  nearly  at  the  same  moment  attracted 
a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  is  of  interest  as  showing 
distinct  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the  government  of 
the  neutral  subjects  affected.  Some  English  vessels  were 
seized  by  the  German  general  in  command  at  Bouen,  and 
sunk  in  the  Seine  at  Duclair  in  order  to  prevent  French 
gun-boats  from  running  up  the  river,  and  from  barring 
the  German  corps  operating  on  its  two  banks  from  commu- 
nication with  each  other.  The  German  commanders  appear 
to  have  endeavoured  in  the  first  instance  to  make  an  agree- 
ment with  the  captains  of  the  vessels  to  sink  the  latter  after 
payment  of  their  value  and  after  taking  out  their  cargoes. 

fleet,  on  payment  of  their  services.  Usage  has  introduced  the  exercise  of  this 
right,  but  a  number  of  treaties  have  abolished  it.'  Azuni,  on  the  other  hand, 
treats  it  as  a  right  esdsting  in  aU  cases  of  *  necessity  of  public  utility/  and 
declares  any  vessel  attempting  to  avoid  it  to  be  liable  to  confiscation.  Droit 
Maritime,  ch.  iii.  art.  5. 

Of  recent  writers  Sir  B.  Phillimore  (iii.  §  zziz),  and  M.  He£Eier  ($  150), 
unwillingly,  and  M.  Bluntschli  (§  795  bis)  less  reservedly,  recognise  the  right. 

^  Stipulations  forbidding  the  seizure  of  ships  or  merchandise  in  times  both 
of  peace  and  war  for  public  purposes  were  not  uncommon  in  the  end  of  last 
century,  but  they  do  not  appear  after  the  early  years  of  the  present  century. 

'  Thede  treaties  are  all  made  with  Central  or  South  American  States. 
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The  captains  having  refused  to  enter  into  any  sach  agree- PABT  iv. 

ment,   their  refusal  was  by  a  strange  perversion   of  ideas     L 

'  considered  to  be  an  infraction  of  neutrality/  and  the  vessels 
were  sunk  by  the  unnecessarily  violent  method  of  firing  upon 
them  while  some  at  least  of  the  members  of  the  crews  appear 
to  have  been  on  board.  The  English  government  did  not 
dispute  the  right  of  the  Germans  to  act  in  a  general  sense  in 
the  manner  which  they  had  adopted,  and  notwithstanding 
the  objectionable  details  of  their  conduct,  it  confined  itself  to 
a  demand  that  the  persons  whose  property  had  been  destroyed 
should  receive  the  compensation  to  which  a  despat<;h  of 
Count  Bismarck  had  already  admitted  their  right.  Count 
Bismarck  on  his  side,  in  writing  upon  the  matter,  claimed 
that  Hhe  measure  in  question,  however  exceptional  in  its 
nature,  did  not  overstep  the  bounds  of  international  warlike 
usage;'  but  he  evidently  felt  that  the  violence  of  the 
methods  adopted  needed  a  special  justification,  for  he  went  on 
to  say,  'the  report  shows  that  a  pressing  danger  was  at 
hand,  and  every  other  means  of  meeting  it  was  wanting ;  the 
j  case  was  therefore  one  of  necessity,  which  even  in  time  of  peace 

may  render  the  employment  or  destruction  of  foreign  property 
pulmissible  under  the  reservation  of  indemnification^.' 

!  *  D'Aogebeig,  Nos.  914,  920,  957;  State  Papers,  1871,  Ixxxi.  c.  250.    A  • 

!  oonnderable  portion  of  the  French  expedition  to  Egypt  in  1 798  Beems  to  have 

been  carried  in  neutral  vesselB  seized  in  the  ports  of  France,  De  Martens, 
Bee.  Yii.  163 ;  and  oompare  an  order  of  Napoleon  for  the  seizure  for  that 
purpose  of  some  vessels  in  Marseilles  (Corresp.  It.  10  i). 


APPENDIX  I. 

FORMATION  OF  THE  CONCEPTION   OF 
INTERNATIONAL  LAW. 

The  state  of  things  which  presented  itself  in  Europe  for 
a  considerable  time  before  international  law  came  into  exist- 
ence was  as  follows  :— 

1.  Such  material  restraint  as  was  supplied  at  an  earlier 
period  over  the  greater  part  of  civilised  Europe  by  the  feudal 
relation,  and  over  much  of  it  by  the  superiority  of  the 
Empire,  had  disappeared,  and  such  moderating  influence  as 
had  been  exercised  by  the  Church  had  also  disappeared. 
Influences,  in  other  words,  which,  whatever  their  material 
power,  had  at  one  time  deeply  affected  the  imagination^ 
had  died  away. 

2.  No  means  existed  of  setting  up  any  authority  of  a  like 
external  nature  competent  to  maintain  international  order; 
and  no  habit  of  reference  to  a  formulated  moral  standard, 
independently  of  external  authority,  had  grown  up. 

3.  Rules  of  conduct  were  becoming  daily  more  necessary, 
through  the  increasing  intercourse  between  both  states  them- 
selves and  the  subjects  of  states,  and  through  the  wider  area 
over  which  the  relations  of  states  were  continually  spreading. 
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Under  such  circumstances  it  was  natural  that  a  craving 
should  he  felt  for  the  discoveiy  of  a  rule  of  international 
conduct,  capahle  of  impressiug  itself  on  the  mind  with  some- 
thing of  the  force  of  law.  That  such  a  craving  was  generally 
felt  there  are  many  indications,  and  in  fact,  without  its 
existence  as  a  powerful  motive  among  the  European  peoples 
at  large,  international  law  could  obviously  not  have  obtained 
recognition.  The  only  distinct  attempts,  to  satisfy  it  were 
however  made  by  legal  writers;  and  it  was  by  them,  as  the 
medium  through  which  the  ideas  found  expression  which 
were  latent  in  the  general  mind,  that  international  law  was 
placed  upon  its  original  speculative  basis.  To  understand 
how  that  basis  came  to  be  adopted^  therefore^  it  is  only 
necessary  to  examine  the  writers  by  whom  the  advent  of  law 
was  prepared. 

Two  lines  of  thought,  diflPering  in  their  origin,  and  at  first 
in  their  practical  bearing,  contributed  to  the  foundation  of 
international  law.  One,  associated  with  Catholicism^  was 
that  of  the  jurists  who  followed  in  the  steps  of  the  theologico- 
legal  school  of  the  middle  ages ;  the  other,  associated  with 
Protestantism,  was  that  of  writers  who  were  compelled  by 
religious  separation  to  take  an  independent  starting-point. 
The  former  from  the  commencement  applied  their  legal 
theories  to  the  solution  of  international  questions ;  the  latter 
were  at  first  busied  with  the  foundations  of  municipal  law, 
and  only  turned  their  attention  to  international  subjects  at 
a  late  period. 

The  circumstances  which  called  into  existence  a  school  of 
Catholic  writers  inclined  to  take  into  consideration  inter- 
national matters  arose  out  of  the  position  of  Spain  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  extent  of  the  Spanish  dominions 
in  Europe,  the  attitude  of  the  country  as  a  great  comba- 
tive state  engaged  in  almost  constant  hostilities,  and  the 
novelty  of  its  situation  in  face  of  the  semi-civilised  races  of 
America,  early  forced  upon  the  attention  of  its  people  a  crowd 
of  international  problems,   especially  those  connected  with 
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war.  At  the  same  time  a  school  of  jarists  existed  ready  to 
hand.  It  was  a  period  during  which  the  Spanish  mind  was 
active  in  many  directions,  and  it  was  peculiarly  active  in  the 
department  of  law.  The  writers  of  the  time  moreover,  though 
cramped  by  scholastic  forms  and  habits  of  thought,  were 
acute^  comprehensive,  and  above  all  warmly  inspired  with  a 
love  of  political  justice.  They  were  thus  in  many  respects 
well  fitted  to  undertake  the  extension  of  general  legal  ideas  to 
a  new  class  of  facts. 

The  first  result  of  the  circumstances^  and  of  the  capacity  to 
deal  with  them,  which  thus  combined  to  direct  the  cnrrent 
of  Spanish  thought  is  found  in  the  growth  of  doubts  as  to 
the  conditions  under  which  Indians  might  be  legitimately 
subjugated.  During  the  first  years  of  American  conquest  it 
was  unhesitatingly  thought  that  the  Pope  possessed  authority 
to  convey  to  his  grantee  the  sovereignty  of  countries  inhabited 
by  infidels,  and  that  the  Indians,  being  barbarous,  and  there- 
fore (t>vcr€i  bovKoij  were  unable  themselves  to  be  soyereign. 
But  a  lively  controversy  upon  these  points  gradually  arose, 
and  in  1533  Franciscus  k  Victoria  wrote  two  dissertations 
which  mark  an  era  in  the  history  of  international  ethics. 
In  the  first  he  denied  the  validity  of  the  title  received  from 
the  Pope,  he  maintained  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  Indians, 
he  declared  that  the  Spaniards  had  no  right  of  war  upon 
them  except  for  specific  injuries  to  themselves  or  for  vio- 
lation of  natural  rights  common  to  all  mankind^  and  he 
placed  international  relations  firmly  upon  the  basis  of  equal 
rights  as  between  communities  in  actual  possession  of  in- 
dependence^. His  second  dissertation^  De  Jure  Belli,  deals 
more  with  particular  usages,  but  within  its  narrower  scope 
it  shows  as  distinctly  a  spirit  of  boldness  and  humanity,  and 
as  strong  a  tendency  to  refer  custom  to  a  touchstone  of 
principle.  Victoria  was  greatly  in  advance  of  the  practice 
of  his  time.  If  it  had  not  been  so,  much  progress  would  have 
been  made  towards  the  establishment  of  international  law. 
^  Beleet.  de  India,  sect,  i;  ii.  §  1-7 ;  iu.  §  2-1  a. 
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His  importance  consists  partly  in  the  fact  timt  he  was  a 
teacher  of  recognised  authority,  and  partly  in  the  evidence 
which  he  affords  that  certain  ideas  were  fermenting  in  men^s 
minds.  In  giving  expression  to  those  ideas  he  stood  by  no 
means  alone.  Covarruvias  and  Soto  display  a  temper  as 
liberal^  though  it  happens  that  they  touch  more  incidentally 
upon  the  subjects  which  border  on  international  law^.  The 
series  is  continued  by  Ayala,  whose  work  upon  the  laws  of 
war  is  instinct  with  the  same  principles.  That  it  is  some- 
what harsher  in  details  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  a  sort  of  military  handbook.  He  wrote  less  for  jurists  than 
for  soldiers,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  treatise  is  occupied 
with  martial  law  and  with  questions  of  policy  and  strategy*. 
Suarez,  the  greatest  of  the  Spanish  theological  jurists^  is  of 
much  higher  theoretical  importance.  He  elevates  a  law  of 
nature,  originally  ordained  by  God,  but  now  immutable  by 
bim,  into  a  standard  to  which  mankind  is  bound  to  conform 
so  far  as  its  dictates  can  be  read ;  and  under  its  guidance  he 
asserts  the  moral  and  practical  necessity  of  a  social  tie  between 
states.  At  the  same  time  he  clearly  recognises  that  a  wide 
field  of  relations  exists  in  which  the  dictates  of  the  law  of 
nature  are  so  uncertain  that  nations  must  be  bound  by 
arbitrary  rules  of  custom*.  The  theory  of  which  this  is  the 
outline  was  marked  out  more  fully  and  decidedly  by  Suarez 
than  by  his  predecessors,  but  they  held  it  in  common  with 
him;  and  in  separating  natural  and  human  laws  from  the 

'  CovairaviaB,  Opera  (1554)1  ^^^'^'  ^'  V^'^  '^-  §  i^i  ^®  BeUo  advenns  Xnfideles; 
Soto,  Comment,  in  Qaart.  Lib.  Sent.  (1561),  distinct,  v.  qoaest.  nn.  art.  10. 
Sir  J.  MackintoBh  in  speaking  of  Soto  rightly  says,  '  It  is  hard  for  any  man  of 
the  present  age  to  oonceive  the  praise  which  is  due  to  the  excellent  monks  who 
ooorageonsly  asserted  the  rights  of  those  whom  they  never  saw  against  the 
prejudices  of  their  order,  the  supposed  interest  of  their  religion,  the  ambition 
of  ihdr  government,  the  avarice  and  pride  of  their  countrymen,  and  the  pre- 
valent opinions  of  their  time.'    Prog,  of  Ethical  Philosophy,  sect.  iii. 

'  De  Jure  et  Offioiis  Bellicis  (1581).  Ayala  was  Judge- Advocate  of  the 
forces  of  Philip  II  in  the  Low  Countries. 

'  De  Legibus  et  Deo  Legislatore,  lib.  i.  c.  2,  5,  7,  19,  ao.  Suarez  also 
touched  in  other  places  upon  many  spedal  points  of  international  conduct. 
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law  of  God,  OS  independent  of  it^  though  conforming  to  it 
within  the  range  of  their  objects,  thej  only  followed  in  a 
path  which  had  long  before  been  pointed  out  by  Aquinas^, 
and  which  led  inevitably  to  the  adoption  of  certain  views  as  to 
the  right  relations  of  states  so  soon  as  attention  was  directed 
to  them.     In  themselves  these  views  were  identical  with  the 
rudimentary  doctrines  of  the  founders  of  international  law. 
Nevertheless  the  series  of  early  Spanish  writers  passed  away 
without  leaving  any  traces  of  their  work,  except  in  an  in- 
direct manner.     After  aU  they  were  incapable  of  being  the 
originators  of  a  law  in  obedience  to  which  all  Europe  could 
unite.    Their  treatment  of  all  questions  was  intimately,  though 
unnecessarily,  associated  with  a  theologico-legal  thought  and 
method.     Liberal  as  they  seemed  to  be,  there  always  came 
a  point  at  which  they  chose  to    subordinate    speculation 
and  action  to  religion;   and  when  Snarez  wrote  that  'the 
discussion  of  all  laws,  by  reason  of  their  divine  origin,  be- 
longs properly  to  the  theological  faculty,'  he  declared  his 
incompeteice  to  plant  international  law  on  the  only  ground 
where  it  could  live,  upon  that,  namely,  where  all  faiths  could 
meet.    The  true   reason  for  which  the  Spanish  jurists  are 
important  lies  in   the  indirect  effect  which  they  produced 
through  the  influence   exercised  by  them   over   their  Pro- 
testant successors, — an  influence  which  the  latter  were  little 
anxious  to  acknowledge,  but  the  magnitude  of  which,  outside 
the  one  fundamental  question  of  the  theological   or  extra- 
theological  basis  of  law,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  underrate. 

The  earliest  of  the  Protestant  writers  were  Melancthon, 
Oldendorp,  and  Hemming*.  In  the  term  'natural  law/ 
which  had  been  borrowed  from  the  Romans  and  misunder- 
stood, they  found  a  name  which  impressed  the  imagination, 
but  which  represented  no  very  definite  ideas,  and  was  there- 

^  Prim.  Sec.  Qnaest.  xo-o. 

^  Melancthon,  Ethicae  Doctrinae  Elementa  (1538);  Oldendorp,  Isagoge 
Juris  Naturalis  (1539);  Hemming,  De  Lege  Naturae  Methodus  Apodiotica 
(156a). 
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fore  capable  of  receiving  a  convenientlj  plastic  application. 
Upon  this  they  seized  as  offering  the  means  of  setting  up 
a  standard  of  right  which  should  be  independent  of  theology. 
Law  was  founded  upon  natural  law.  At  first  natural  law 
was  identified  with  the  positive  law  of  Ood  as  laid  down 
in  the  Decalogue.  Although  therefore  it  was  dissociated 
from  the  dogmas  of  sects,  its  separation  from  theology  was 
still  very  imperfect.  In  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century 
the  conception  of  natural  law  became  however  secularised,  and 
it  consequently  stood  ready  before  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  to  receive  an  application  to  international 
relations  which  its  students  had  until  then  been  too  much 
occupied  with  more  pressing  questions  to  make. 

This  application  was  effected  by  Albericus  Gentilis,  who 
judged  international  usages  by  the  test  of  a  law  of  nature, 
which  he  separated  fully  from  theology  by  regarding  it, 
apart  from  immediate  reference   to  a  divine  command,  as 
the  simple  expression  of  natural  reason^.    If  in  applying 
his  ethical  conception  he  was  unable  to  retain  the  breadth 
with  which  he  had  formed  it,  and  identified  the  dictates  of 
natural  reason  with  the  ju9  gentium  of  the  Romans,  he  only 
shared  an  opinion  which  was  universal  in  his  day^  and  it  is 
therefore  not  altogether  easy  to  account  sufficiently  for  the 
insignificance  of  the  impression  which  he  made,  and  for  the 
completeness  with  which  he  was  soon  forgotten.    Not  only  in 
conceiving  nations  to  be  governed  by  a  non-theological  natural 
law^  but  to  a  great  degree  also  in  details,  he  anticipated  tlie 
doctrine  of  Orotius,  and  though  the  treatise  of  the  latter  is  botK 
more  thorough  and  more  systematic,  and  by  being  expressed 
more  in  the  language  of  a  moralist  than  of  a  lawyer  is  more 
taking  in  its  form,  it  may  be  suspected  that  the  chief  reason 
for  the  solitary  position  which  has  been  given  to  the  author 
-as  the   father  of  international  law  is  that  the  labours  of 
Gentilis  were  somewhat  premature.     The   necessity  of  an 
authoritative  international  rule  was  felt  by  the  better  minds, 
I  De  Jnze  Belli  (1588),  pasmm,  but  esp.  c.  i  and  3. 
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and  a  habit  of  taking  a  legal  view  of  international  relations 
was  rapidly  forming  itself^  but  it  required  the  horrors  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  to  tarn  a  slowly  developing  deeire  into  a 
nniversal  and  urgent  demand  for  law. 

Five  and  thirty  years  later  Grotius  published  his  three  books 
De  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis,  in  which,  while  recognising  that  states 
are  entirely  independent  of  each  other  and  of  any  superior,  he 
endeavours  to  find  a  necessary  law  for  them  by  assuming 
that  aggregations  of  human  beings  ought  to  be  subject  to  the 
same  laws  as  would  exist  between  individuals  in  the  absenoe 
of  organised  societies,  and  by  building  up  a  system  of  such 
laws  upon  an  analysis  of  human  character.  It  can  hardly  be 
said  that  the  work  is  distinctly  original  either  in  its  object 
or  its  particular  doctrines.  The  notion  of  independence  as 
a  juridical  idea  was  already  latent  in  the  argument  of 
Victoria,  and  it  gathered  strength  during  the  remainder  of 
the  sixteenth  century ;  every  predecessor  of  Grotius  who 
touched  upon  questions  of  international  right  attempted  to 
solve  them  by  reference  to  a  law  intended  to  represent  views 
common  to  all  men  irrespectively  of  their  special  institutions ; 
and  by  Winkler  and  Gentilis  this  law  had  been  disengaged 
from  religion.  What  Grotius  succeeded  in  doing,  and  what 
had  not  been  done  before,  was  to  use  all  these  elements  at 
once,  and  in  fairly  due  relation  to  each  other,  for  the  formation 
of  a  coherent  system. 

According  to  the  theory  of  Grotius,  man  in  his  state  of 
nature  is  endowed  with  a  dominant  social  appetite,  which 
requires  for  its  due  gratification  to  be  subjected  to  control. 
He  has  the  means  of  providing  control  in  the  power  of 
forming  general  principles  for  the  direction  of  conduct  which 
is  enjoyed  by  his  reason ;  and  he  ought  to  be  governed  by  the 
latter  and  by  his  social  disposition,  because  it  is  in  respect  of 
these  qualities  that  he  is  superior  to  animals.  There  is  there* 
fore  an  obligatory  rule  or  natural  law,  which  consists  in  the 
principles  enunciated  by  reason  for  the  guidance  of  the  social 
appetite.    So  necessary  is  this  law  that  it  is  binding  upon 
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us  apart  from  the  divine  command ;  and  thongh  nnder  certain 
circumstances  its  injunctions  must  be  looked  upon  as  those 
of  God  himself,  they  would  be  equally  binding  in  the  absence 
of  a  divine  ruler,  who  indeed  in  making  them  has  divested 
himself  of  the  power  to  over-ride  them^.  The  ftmction  of 
this  law  of  nature  is  to  prescribe  the  more  general  rules  of 
practice ;  it  orders,  for  example,  abstention  from  the  seizure 
of  what  belongs  to  others,  restoration  of  it  when  it  comes 
into  our  possession,  fulfilment  of  promises,  reparation  of 
injuries,  and  the  infliction  of  punishment  for  crime;  but 
in  many  cases  these  and  like  precepts  are  incapable  of  being 
directly  applied ;  it  becomes  therefore  the  business  of  a  law^ 
called  voluntary  or  positive  law,  which  is  imposed  by  the 
divine  or  by  human  will,  to  adjust  the  principles  of  natural  law 
to  details,  and  to  supplement  them  in  matters  which  they  do 
not  touch.  Primarily  the  being  subjected  to  law  is  the  in- 
dividual man,  but  as  civil  societies  are  made  up  of  an  aggre- 
gation of  such  beings^  they  are  themselves  subjected  to  like 
laws  with  them.  The  rules  governing  the  intercourse  of 
states  are  thus  partly  to  be  deduced  from  natural  law,  and 
partly  are  composed  of  positive  human  law.  The  authority 
of  a  rule  claiming  to  belong  to  the  former  portion  may  either 
be  proved  a  priori  by  its  necessary  congruence  with  the  ra- 
tional and  social  nature  of  man,  or  &  posteriori  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  accepted  among  all^  or  among  the  more  civilised  nations 
as  being  a  part  of  natural  law.  The  evidence  of  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  latter  portion  is  to  be  found  in  its  recognition  as 
obligatory  by  all  or  by  a  great  number  of  nations;  and 
the  source  of  its  authority,  as  of  that  exercised  by  all  positive 

^  Natural  law  is  binding '  etei  daremns,  qnod  sine  smnmo  Boelere  dari  neqnit* 
denin  non  esse  ant  non  cnrari  ab  eo  negotia  bnmaaa.'  P]rolegomena»  §  ii.  It 
has  been  seen  that  Snares  also  asserted  the  law  of  nature  to  be  now  immutable. 
The  same  doctrine  was  strongly  expressed  by  Lessius,  a  Belgian  Jesnit,  in 
1605  :  '  Juris  natnralis  reetitndo,  snppoeita  ezistentia  naturae  humanae,  non 
pendet  ez  aliqna  libera  ordinatione  dei  yel  hominis,  sed  ex  ipsa  natura  rerum, 
Itaque  siout  naturae  conditio  est  immutabilis.  ita  quoque  lex  naturalis  est 
immntabilis.'  Quoted  in  Kaltenbom,  Die  Yorlaufer  des  Hugo  Grotius,  155, 
note* 
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law,  is  the  tacit  or  express  consent  of  the  whole  or  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  socieiy  affected  by  it^. 

The  success  of  this  theory  and  of  the  rules  which  were 
b&sed  upon  it  was  immediate  and  complete.  It  was  re- 
cognised as  giving  form  and  voice  to  ideas  which  had  long 
been  gi*owing  in  a  confused  manner  in  men's  minds ; — as 
expressing  those  ideas  on  the  one  hand,  and  as  investing  them 
with  coherence  on  the  other.  It  satisfied  at  once  the  practical 
needs  of  statesmen  and  their  subjects,  and  the  speculative 
requirements  of  jurists.  To  the  former  it  gave  reason  for 
an  expectation,  which  otherwise  could  scarcely  be  felt,  that 
the  conduct  of  states  to  each  other  would  be  kept  within 
some  restraint;  and  to  the  latter  it  offered  a  theory  which 
accommodated  itself  to  the  new  facts  of  the  world,  and  which 
reconciled  with  law  that  independence  of  states  which  had 
seemed  to  involve  the  destruction  of  all  law.  It  was  conse- 
quently at  once  accepted  as  the  authoritative  code  of  states ; 
and  though  the  inadequacy  of  its  speculative  foundation  has 
since  been  seen,  though  the  principles  which  it  embodies 
have  no  longer  the  same  relative  importance  as  between 
themselves  which  they  occupied  in  the  mind  of  Grotius,  and 
though  its  specific  rules  have  almost  all  been  developed  or 
xnodified,  international  law  has  never  fully  emancipated  itself 
from  the  authority  of  its  founder^  and  his  ideas  have  always 
retained  an  influence  much  in  advance  of  their  true  value 
as  a  reflex  of  the  particular  phase  of  thought  which  came 
most  naturally  to  the  mind  of  Europe  in  his  time,  and  was 
dictated  by  the  circumstances  then  and  previously  existing. 

1  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis^  Prolegomena  and  lib.  i.  cap.  i. 


APPENDIX  IL 

CONDITIONS  OP   THE  NATIONALITY  OF   VESSELS  FIXED 
BY  THE  LAWS  OF  THEIR  RESPECTIVE   COUNTRIES. 

AUSTBIA. 

Vessels  are  Austrian  which  belong  to  subjects   of  the 
state,  and  of  which  the  captain  and  two-thirds  of  the  crew 
are  Austrian.     It  is  immaterial  whether  they  are   or  are 
not  built  within  the  empire. 
Beloium. 

Vessels  are  Belgian  irrespectively  of  their  place  of  con- 
struction and  of  the  nationality  of  their  captain  and  crew 
which 

1.  are  wholly  owned  by  Belgian  subjects ;  or 

are  owned  partly  by  Belgians  and  partly  by  foreigners 
resident  elsewhere  than  in  Belgium,  provided  that  the 
interest  of  the  latter  is  not  greater  than  three-eighths  of 
the  value; 

2.  have  received  a  lettre  de  mer. 

Bbazil. 

Vessels  are  Brazilian  which  are  wholly  owned  by  Bra- 
zilian subjects,  or  which  belong  to  a  navigation  company, 

z  z 
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and  of  which  the  captain  is  Brazilian ;  provided  that  if 
they  are  of  foreign  constraction  they  have  obtained  natural- 
isation, for  the  grant  of  which  a  tax  of  thirty  per  cent,  is 
levied ;  and  that,  if  sold  within  the  territory  of  Brazil  or 
of  any  foreign  country  other  than  that  where  they  were 
constructed,  the  consent  of  the  consul  of  the  state  to  which 
they  belonged  has  been  obtained. 

Chile. 

Vessels  are  Chilian  which  belong  to  natural-bom  or 
naturalised  Chilian  subjects,  or  to  foreigners  who  have  been 
resident  more  than  three  years  in  the  country  and  possess 
a  house  of  trade  or  industry,  provided  that  not  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  crew,  among  whom  may  be  all  the  officers, 
are  foreigners. 

Colombia. 

It  would  seem  that  all  vessels  owned  by  Colombian  sub- 
jects, either  solely  or  jointly  with  foreigners^  may  claim 
to  be  registered  as  Colombian  irrespectively  of  their  place 
of  construction  and  of  the  composition  of  their  crews,  and 
that  vessels  owned  solely  by  foreigners  may  be  nationalised. 

Denmark. 

It  is  necessary  for  a  ship  to  be  Danish  that  it  shall  be- 
long in  part,  or  if  it  is  engaged  in  the  Iceland  trade  or 
fishing  that  it  shall  belong  wholly,  to  a  Danish  subject. 
If  it  is  of  foreign  construction  it  must  be  nationalised. 

The  officers  and  crew  may  be  either  Danish  subjects  or 
foreigners;  but  in  all  cases  they  must  be -registered,  and 
must  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  king,  and  the  officers, 
if  foreigners,  must  have  received  burgher  rights  in  some 
town  of  the  kingdom. 

Pbancb. 

Vessels  are  French  which 

1.  are  registered  as  French; 

2.  belong  to  the  extent  of  at  least  one-half  of  their  value 
to  French  subjects ; 
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3.  have  the  names  of  their  captain>  ofiScers,  and  at  least 
three-fourths  of  the  crew  borne  upon  the  inscription 
maritime ; 

4,  and,  if  built  abroad,  have  paid  a  duty  of  two  francs 
per  ton  upon  their  nationalisation. 

Whalers  are  so  fiaur  except<ed  from  the  regulation  govern- 
ing the  composition  of  the  crew  that  the  captain  and  one* 
half  of  the  sailors  may  be  foreigners. 

GsKMAirr. 

Vessels  are  German  which  belong  exclusively  to  persons 
to  whom  the  status  of  natural-bom  German  subjects  be- 
longs under  Art.  3  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  which 
are  registered  as  German. 

Great  Britain.  . 

Vessels  are  British  which 

I.  are  registered  as  British,  or  have  received  a  provisional 
certificate  good  for  six  months  from  a  British  consul,  or  a 
pass  with  the  force  of  a  certificate  enabling  the  vessel  to  go 
from  one  British  port  to  another, 

a.  and  belong  to 

i.  natural-bom  British  subjects ; — '  provided  that  no 
natural-born  British  subject  who  has  taken  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  any  foreign  sovereign  or  state  shall  be  entitled 
to  be  such  owner  aforesaid^  unless  he  has,  subsequently  to 
taking  such  last-mentioned  oath^  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  Her  Majesty,  and  is,  and  continues  to  be,  during  the 
whole  period  of  his  so  being  an  owner,  resident  in  some 
place  within  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  or  if  not  so  resident, 
member  of  a  British  factory^  a  partner  in  a  house  actually 
carrying  on  business  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  in  some 
other  place  within  Her  Majesty's  dominions.' 

ii.  *  Persons  made  denizens  by  letters  of  denization,  or 
naturalised  by  and  pursuant  to  any  act  of  the  Imperial 
legislature,  or  by  or  pursuant  to  any  act  or  ordinance  of  the 
proper   legislative   authority   in  any   British    possession; 

z  z  2 
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provided  that  such  persons  are  and  continue  to  be,  during 
the  whole  period  of  their  so  being  owners,  resident  in  some 
place  within  Her  Majest/s  dominions,  or  if  not  so  resident, 
members  of  a  British  factory,  or  partners  in  a  house  actually 
carrying  on  business  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  in  some 
other  place  within  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  and  have  taken 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Her  Majesty  subsequently  to  the 
period  of  their  being  so  made  denizens  or  naturalised.' 

iii.  'Bodies  corporate  established  under,  subject  to  the 
laws  of>  and  having  their  principal  place  of  business  in, 
the  United  Kingdom  or  some  British  possession.' 

Oeeece. 

Vessels  are  Greek  which 

I.  are  registered  as  Greek; 

a.  are  owned  to  the  extent  of  at  least  one-half  their 
value  by  Greek  subjects,  unless  the  foreign  co-proprietor 
belongs  to  a  state  of  which  the  law  is  more  stringent  in 
this  respect  than  that  of  Greece,  when  the  Greek  govern- 
ment makes  what  conditions  it  chooses ; 

3.  have  a  Greek  captain  and  officers,  and  a  crew  Greek 
to  the  extent  of  three-fourths  of  its  number. 

A  vessel  built  abroad,  if  wholly  owned  by  a  Greek,  may 
make  her  voyage  as  a  Greek  vessel,  under  a  provisional 
pass,  to  the  port  at  which  her  owner  intends  to  register 
her, 

Italy. 

Vessels  are  Italian  which 

1.  belong  wholly  to  Italians,  or  to  persons  domiciled  in 
Italy  at  least  ten  years.  An  exception  is  made  in  the  case 
of  vessels  belonging  to  a  joint  stock  company^  which  can 
obtain  nationalisation  for  its  ships  by  making  an  Italian 
subject  its  representative; 

2,  are  commanded  by  an  Italian  captain  and  officers,  and 
are  manned  by  a  crew  of  which  at  least  three-fourths  is 
Italian ;  and  which 
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3.  if  of  foreign  construction  have  obtained  an  act  of 
nationality  from  the  Minister  of  the  Marine. 

Netherlands. 

A  vessel  is  capable  of  being  registered  as  Dutch  if 

1.  it  belongs  in  its  entirety  to  inhabitants  of  the  king- 
dom born  there ; 

2.  it  belongs  to  the  extent  of  not  more  than  three-eighths 
to  foreign  partners  in  a  house  of  trade  established  in  the 
kingdom,  or  to  foreign  subjects  who  have  lived  there  for 
more  than  a  year,  provided  that  it  belongs  to  the  extent  of 
the  remaining  five-eighths  to  such  inhabitants  bom  in  the 
kingdom  as  above-mentioned ; 

3.  if  built  abroad,  it  has  paid  a  nationalisation  tax  of  four 
per  cent,  on  its  value, 

Peru. 

Any  vessel  can  be  registered  as  Peruvian  which  belongs  to 
one  or  more  citizens  of  the  Republic,  of  which  the  master 
is  Peruvian  by  birth  or  naturalisation,  and  of  which  the 
crew  is  composed  to  the  extent  of  at  least  one-fifth  of 
Peruvian  subjects. 

Portugal. 

A  vessel,  in  order  to  be  Portuguese,  must 

1.  belong  to  a  Portuguese  subject  or  subjects,  or  to  a 
company  of  which  the  majority  of  members  are  Portuguese, 
and  which  has  its  seat  at  Lisbon  ; 

2.  be  commanded  by  a  Portuguese  master,  and  be 
manned  by  a  crew  of  which  at  least  three-fourths  are 
Portuguese ; 

3.  have  been  either  built  in  Portugal,  or  captured  and 
declared  good  prize,  or  have  been  imported  by  a  Portuguese 
subject  on  payment  of  an  importation  duty. 

Russia. 

Vessels  are  Russian  which  belong  wholly  to  Russian 
subjects,  of  which  the  captain  and  at  least  half  of  the  crew 
are  Russian,  and  which^  if  of  foreign  build,  belong  to  a 
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member  or  to  members  of  the  first  guild  of  merchants, 
and  have  received  a  patent  authorising  the  use  of  the 
Russian  flag. 

Spain. 

Vessels  are  Spanish  which  belong  in  their  entirety  to 
Spanish  subjects,  and  which  are  registered  as  Spanish. 
Vessels  bought  abroad  by  Spanish  subjects,  which  have  not 
yet  arrived  at  a  port  where  they  can  be  registered,  are  pro- 
visionally considered  to  be  Spanish  if  they  sail  with  papers 
delivered  through  the  Spanish  consul  residing  in  the  place 
of  purchase. 

Sweden  and  Norway. 

Vessels  are  Swedish  or  Norwegian  if  they  belong  in  their 
entirety  to  Swedish  or  Norwegian  subjects  domiciled  in  the 
two  kingdoms  respectively,  if  they  have  been  registered  as 
Swedish  or  Norwegian,  and  if  the  captain  is  of  the  nation- 
ality claimed  for  the  vessel.  Vessels  bought  abroad  by 
Swedish  subjects  are  allowed,  on  application  to  the  Board 
of  Commerce,  to  sail  for  a  year  without  being  registered. 

United  States. 

Vessels  are  national  which 

1.  belong  wholly  to  one  or  more  citizens  of  the  United 
States ; 

2.  have  either  been  built  in  the  United  States,  or  have 
been  captured  in  war  and  declared  to  be  good  prize, 
or  have  been  confiscated  for  breach  of  the  federal  laws,  or 
have  been  bought  after  shipwreck  and  repaired  to  the 
extent  of  two-thirds  of  their  value  by  American  citizens ; 

3.  are  manned  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  of  the  crew 
by  Americans,  and  are  commanded  by  American  ofiBcers. 


APPENDIX  III. 

PAPERS  CARRIED   BY   VESSELS   IN   EVIDENCE   OF   THEIR 

NATIONALITY,   AND   OTHER   PAPERS  WHICH 

OUGHT   TO   BE   POUND   ON   BOARD. 

Austria. 

Papers  evidencing  nationality : — 

Patente  sovrana  (royal  license). 

Scontrino  ministeriale  (certificate  of  registry). 
Other  papers  carried : — 

Giornale  di  navigazione  (official  log-book). 

Scartafaccio,   giornale  di  navigaEione  cotidiano  (ship's 
log-book). 

Ruolo  dell'  equipaggio  (muster-roil). 

Bill  of  health. 

Charter-party,  if  the  vessel  is  chartered. 

Brazil. 

Paper  evidencing  nationality : — 

Passport  purporting  to  be  issued  as  to  a  national  vessel. 

Denmark. 

Evidence  of  nationality : — 

Certificate  of  nationality  and  registry. 
The  letters  D.  E.  (Dansk  Eiendom)  burnt  into  the  main- 
beam  in  the  after  part  of  the  main  hatchway. 
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Papers  carried^  other  than  that  above  mentioned  :^ 

Royal  passport,  in  Latin^  with  translation,  available  only 

for  the  voyage  for  which  it  is  issued,  unless  renewed 

by  attestation. 
Certificate  of  ownership. 
Build-brief  (certificate  of  build). 
Admeasurement-brief. 
Burgher-brief  (certificate  that  the  master  has  burgher 

rights  in  some  town  of  the  kingdom). 
Muster-roll. 
Charter-party,  if  the  vessel  is  chartered. 

Fbancb. 

Papers  evidencing  nationality : — 

L'acte  de  propri6t^  de  navire. 

L'acte  de  francisation. 

Le  rdle  d'^uipage. 
Other  papers  which  must  be  carried  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Code  de  Commerce  : — 

Les  connaissements  et  chartes-parties. 

Les  proces-verbaux  de  visite. 

Les  acquits  de  paiement  ou  k  caution. 

Germany. 

Paper  evidencing  nationality : — 

Certificate  of  nationality. 
Other  papers  carried : — 

Messbrief  (certificate  of  measurement). 

Beilbrief  (builder's  certificate). 

See-pass  (sailing  license). 

Journall  (ship's  log-book). 

Muster-roDe  (muster-roll). 

Charter-party,  if  the  vessel  is  chartered. 

Great  Britain. 

Paper  evidencing  nationality : 

Certificate  of  registry,  or  provisional  certificate  granted 
by  a  consul  resident  in  a  foreign  country  to  a  vessel 
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bronght  there.    The  provisional  certificate  is  good  for 
six  months  from  the  date  of  issue.     A  pass  granted  to 
a  vessel  before  registration,  enabling  her  to  go  from 
one  port  to  another  within  the  British  dominions,  has 
also  the  force  of  a  certificate. 
Other  papers  carried  :— 
Official  log-book. 
Ship's  log-book. 
Shipping  articles. 
Muster-roll. 
Bill  of  health. 

Charter-party,  if  the  vessel  is  chartered. 
Italy. 

Paper  evidencing  nationality : — 

Scontrino  ministeriale  (certificate  of  registry ]l 
Other  papers  carried : — 

Fatente  sovrana  (royal  license). 
Giomale  di  navigazione  (official  log-book). 
Scartafaccio,  giomale  di  navigazione  cotidiano  (ship's  log- 
book). 
Ruolo  dell*  equipaggio  (muster-roll). 
Bill  of  health. 

Charter-party,  if  the  vessel  is  chartered. 
Netheklands. 

Zeebrief  (sailing  license). 
Bijlbrief  (certificate  of  ownership). 
Meetbrief  (certificate  of  tonnage). 
Journal  (ship's  log-book). 
Monster-rol  (muster-roll). 
Charter-party,  if  the  vessel  is  chartered. 
Norway. 

Paper  evidencing  nationality: — 

Nationalitetsbreviis  (certificate  of  nationality). 
Other  papers  carried : — 

Biilbrev  (certificate  of  build). 
Maalebrev  (certificate  of  measurement). 
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N.B.  The  biilbrev  and  the  maalebrev  need  not  be  carried 
by  vessels  bought  in  foreign  ports  for  two  years  after 
purchase. 

Jouruale  (ship's  log-book). 

Charter-party,  if  the  vessel  is  chartered. 

Mandskabliste  (muster-roll). 

Portugal. 

Papers  with  which  a  vessel  must  be  provided : — 
Pasaporte  de  navigacion. 
Acta  de  propriedad  del  buque. 
Rol. 

Conocimientos. 
Becibos  de  fletes  y  despacho. 
A  copy  of  the  Code  of  Commerce. 

Russia. 

Evidence  of  nationality: — 

Patent  authorising  the  use  of  the  Russian  flag. 

The  fact  that  the  master  and  half  the  crew  are  Russian. 

N.B.    The  patent  is  not  conclusive  evidence  in  itself, 
because  it  can  be  granted,  though  it  is  not  commonly 
granted,  to  foreign  ships. 
Papers  which  must  be  carried  by  Russian  ships : — 

The  patent  above  mentioned. 

Beilbrief  (builder's  certificate). 

Custom-house  passport. 
Other  papers  carried : — 

Ship's  log-book. 

Muster-roll. 

Charter-party,  if  the  vessel  is  chartered. 

Spain. 

Paper  evidencing  nationality: — 

La  patente  6  pasaporte  de  navigacion. 
Other  papers  carried ; — 

£1  rol  del  equipage  y  lista  de  pasajeros. 

Testimonio  de  la  escritura  de  propriedad  de  la  nave. 
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Contrato  de  fletamento. 

Conocimientos,  facturas  j  guias  de  la  carga. 

Sweden. 

A  i)a88port  from  a  chief  magistrate  or  commissioner  of 
customs. 

Bilbref  (builder's  certificate). 

Matebref  (certificate  of  measurement). 

Fribref  (certificate  of  registry). 

Joumalen  (ship's  log-book). 

Folkpass  or  sjemansrubla  (muster-roll). 

Charter-party,  if  the  vessel  is  chartered. 
United  States. 

Paper  evidencing  nationality : — 

Certificate  of  registry. 
Other  papers  carried : — 

Sea-letter  or  certificate  of  ownership. 

Ship's  log-book. 

Charter-party,  if  the  vessel  is  chartered. 

Shipping  articles. 

Muster-roll. 

Bill  of  health. 


APPENDIX  IV. 

CONDITIONS   UPON  WHICH   NATUBALISATION   CAN   BE 
ACQUIRED   IN   DIFFERENT  STATES. 

AEGENTims  Confederation. 

All  persons  who  have  lived  for  two  years  continuously 
in  the  Confederation  become  naturalised  by  making  a  de- 
claration before  a  judge  of  their  desire  to  become  Argentine 
citizens.  The  executive  government  has  the  right  of 
abridging  the  required  term  of  residence  in  the  case  of 
persons  who  have  rendered  services  to  the  republic,  among 
whom  are  counted  teachers  of  all  kinds,  and  persons  who 
marry  Argentine  women. 

AUSTBIA-HUNGAEY. 

It  being  required  by  Austrian  law  that  every  Austrian 
subject  shall  be  a  member  of  a  commune,  and  it  being 
impossible  to  compel  a  commune  to  receive  a  member 
against  its  will,  every  foreigner  applying  for  naturalisation 
must  secure,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  his  application 
being  entertained,  that  a  commune  shall  be  ready  to  re- 
ceive him.  This  condition  satisfied,  the  executive  govern- 
ment can  bestow  naturalisation  upon  any  foreigner  who 
has  taken  up  his  residence  in  the   state.     Naturalisation 
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is  also  acquired  as  of  course  by  the  acceptance  of  a  situation 
in  the  public  service,  and  by  an  uninterrupted  residence 
of  ten  years,  without  having  during  that  time  incurred 
punishment  for  crime. 

The  Hungarian  law  is  similar. 

Belgium. 

In  Belgium  naturalisation  is  of  two  kinds,  the  great  and 
the  ordinary.  The  great  naturalisation  can  be  conferred 
for  eminent  services  to  the  state,  upon  the  children  of 
persons  receiving  itj  and  upon  children  of  aliens  born  in 
Belgium  who  have  omitted  to  declare  themselves  Belgian 
on  attaining  their  majority;  its  effect  is  to  invest  the 
naturalised  person  with  the  whole  of  the  civil  and  political 
rights  of  a  subject.  The  ordinary  naturalisation  confers 
civil  rights  only ;  it  may  be  granted  to  any  one  who  has 
completed  his  twenty-first  year,  and  who  has  resided  five 
years  in  the  country.  The  children  of  persons  receiving  it, 
born  after  its  reception,  have  fuU  political  rights. 

Both  kinds  of  naturalisation  are  accomplished  by  an  act 
of  the  legislature. 

Brazil. 

In  Brazil  it  is  nominally  required  as  a  condition  of 
naturalisation  that  a  foreigner  receiving  it  shall  be  twenty- 
one  years  old  and  that  he  shall  have  lived  two  years  in 
the  country.  The  latter  part  of  the  condition  however 
disappears  in  a  cloud  of  exceptional  cases  in  which  it  is 
dispensed  with.  All  persons  '  remarkable  by  their  talents ' 
or  who  have  *  deserved  well  of  the  country,'  e.  g.  any  one 
who  has  made  an  invention  or  created  an  industry,  any  one 
who  has  made  a  campaign  in  the  Brazilian  service,  any 
one  who  has  married  a  Brazilian  woman  or  adopted  a 
Brazilian  child,  may  acquire  the  rights  of  citizenship  at 
any  moment  by  making  a  declaration  before  the  municipal 
authorities  of  their  place  of  residence.  All  colonists  also 
arriving  in  Brazil,  whether  at  their  own  expense  or  at  that 
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of  the  goyemment,  may  obtain  naturalisation  irrespective 
of  length  of  residence. 

Chile. 

In  Chile,  foreigners  who  are  engaged  in  trade,  or  possess 
landed  or  other  property,  and  who  if  they  have  married 
a  Chilian  have  lived  three  years  in  the  republic,  or  if  they 
are  married  to  some  person  other  than  a  Chilian  and  have 
a  fiunily  have  lived  there  six  years,  or  who  in  other  cases 
have  lived  there  ten  years,  may  acquire  a  Chilian  na- 
tionality by  declaring  before  the  municipality  of  the  place 
where  they  reside  that  they  intend  to  establish  themselves 
permanently  in  the  country.  The  legislature  may  accord 
naturalisation  as  a  special  &vour. 

Colombia. 

All  foreigners  who  have  lived  more  than  one  year  in  the 
country  and  have  an  intention  to  remain  may  obtain  letters 
of  naturalisation  on  application  to  the  superior  authorities 
of  the  state  in  which  they  are  resident. 

Denmark. 

The  full  naturalisation  of  a  foreigner  is  effected  by  a 
special  act  of  the  legislature ;  but  it  would  seem  that  the 
Danish  government  considers  that  an  alien  obtains  all  the 
rights  of  a  subject  (except  the  political  rights  arising  out 
of  the  form  of  government)  and  takes  upon  himself  all  the 
duties  (except  the  duties  correlative  to  the  political  rights 
mentioned)  by  the  acquisition  of  borgerskat,  i.  e.  the  status 
of  a  burgher,  through  the  reception  of  a  borgherbrev,  i.  e. 
the  freedom  of  a  borough. 

Fbancb. 

Naturalisation  is  granted  in  France  by  lettres  de  declara- 
tion de  naturalite  to  aliens  who  are  of  more  than  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  who  have  received  permission  to  establish 
themselves  in  the  country  (which  permission  is  understood 
to  be  given  when  their  names  and  domicile  are  registered 
in  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  in  compliance  with  the 
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police  regalations  affecting  all  residentB),  and  who  have  in 
fiu:t  resided  in  it  for  three  years.  The  period  of  three  jears 
may  he  reduced  to  one  in  favour  of  foreigners  who  have 
rendered  important  services  to  the  state  or  who  have 
introduced  useful  inventions  or  have  formed  considerable 
industrial  or  trading  establishments. 

Germany. 

A  person  may  apply  to  be  naturalised  in  Germany  on 
showing, — 

1.  that  he  is  free  to  change  his  nationality  under  the 
laws  of  his  country  of  origin,  or,  if  he  is  a  minor,  that 
he  has  received  permission  from  his  father  or  guardian ; 

2.  that  he  is  leading  a  respectable  life  ; 

3.  that  he  is  domiciled  in  Germany ; 

4.  that  he  has  means  of  livelihood. 

Naturalisation  is  conferred  by  the  superior  administrative 
authorities  of  the  several  states,  and  is  granted  or  refused 
at  their  discretion. 

Great  Britain. 

Naturalisation  is  acquired  by  receiving  a  certificate  of 
naturalisation  from  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State.  Upon 
application  being  made,  such  certificate  may  be  granted  to, 
but  also  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  State  may  be 
withheld  from,  any  alien  who  has  resided  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  five  years,  or  has  been 
in  the  service  of  the  Crown  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  five 
years,  and  intends,  when  naturalised,  either  to  reside  in  the 
United  Kingdom  or  to  serve  under  the  Crown. 

Naturalisation  in  Great  Britain  does  not  extend  to  India 
and  the  Colonies ;  naturalisation  in  which  conversely  does 
not  extend  to  Great  Britain,  and  is  regulated  by  a  variety 
of  local  laws. 

Greece. 

A  foreigner  becomes  naturalised  in  Greece  by  receiving  a 
certificate  from  the  nomarch  of  the  district  in  which  he 
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resides.  He  acquires  a  right  to  this  certificate  by  in- 
scribing his  name  in  the  registers  of  the  demos  where 
he  lives,  and  by  a  subsequent  residence,  not  necessarily 
continuous,  of  two  years  if  he  is  of  Greek  race,  or  of  three 
years  if  he  is  not  so. 

Italy. 

Naturalisation  is  acquired  either  by  law  or  by  royal 
decree.  When  granted  in  the  latter  manner  the  decree 
must  be  registered  by  the  proper  civil  authority  of  the  place 
in  which  the  naturalised  person  intends  to  live,  and  an 
oath  of  allegiance  must  be  taken. 

Mexico. 

Naturalisation  is  acquired, — 

1.  through  grant  of  letters  of  naturalisation  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic.  Such  letters  may  be  conferred 
upon  any  one  showing  that  he  has  the  means  of  living  by 
a  profession  or  industrial  employment ; 

2.  by  operation  of  law;  i.e.  when  a  person  accepts  a 
public  employment  reserved  to  citizens,  or  marries  a  Mexi- 
can wife  and  declares  his  intention  of  becoming  a  citizen, 
or  when  he  fixes  himself  in  the  country  as  a  colonist  under 
certain  colonisation  laws.  Naturalisation  by  operation  of 
law  is  evidenced  by  letters  declaratory. 

Netheelands. 

Naturalisation  is  conferred  by  a  special  law,  it  being  the 
usual  but  not  necessary  condition  that  the  person  desiring 
naturalisation  shall  have  lived  six  consecutive  years  on 
Dutch  soil. 

Norway. 

Naturalisation  may  be  conferred  by  an  act  of  the  Stor- 
thing, and  is  also  obtained  by  a  foreigner  who  having 
resided  in  the  country  for  ten  years  elects  to  be  Norwegian. 
Peru. 

All  foreigners  are  reckoned  citizens  by  naturalisation  who, 
being  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  are  resident  in  the 
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country  and  in  the  exercise  of  some  employment,  industry, 
or  profession^  and  who  have  caused  themselves  to  be  entered 
in  the  civic  register, 

Portugal. 

Naturalisation  is  granted  at  the  discretion  of  the  govern- 
ment to  foreigners,  who 

1.  have  attained  their  majority  by  the  law  both  of  their 
country  of  origin,  and  of  Portugal, 

2.  have  means  of  subsistence  or  are  able  to  work,  and 

3.  have  lived  a  year  in  the  country.  This  last  condition 
is  not  exacted  from  persons  who  have  married  a  Portuguese 
wife,  or  who  are  partially  of  Portuguese  blood. 

ROUMANIA. 

Persons  whether  under  foreign  protection  or  not  (comp. 
ant.  p.  52  n)  can  be  naturalised  by  an  act  of  the  legislature, 
if  after  requesting  naturalisation  by  petition  addressed  to 
the  Prince,  they  live  ten  years  in  the  country  and  show 
their  usefulness  to  the  country.  Dispensation  from  the 
t«n  years'  residence  may  be  given  on  the  ground  of  im- 
portant industrial  or  other  services  to  the  country;  and 
persons  bom  and  brought  up  in  the  country  of  parents 
residing  there  can  be  naturalised  immediately  on  demand 
if  neither  parents  nor  children  have  ever  been  under  foreign 
protection. 

Russia. 

Naturalisation  is  acquired  in  Russia  by  taking  an  oath 
of  allegiance,  leave  to  take  which  is  requested  from  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior^  who  may  grant  or  refuse  the 
petition  as  he  chooses.  As  a  general  rule  persons  can  only 
petition  to  be  naturalised  when  they  have  been  domiciled 
for  five  years  in  Russia,  but  in  special  cases  the  term  may 
be  shortened,  and  all  persons  in  the  military  or  civil  service 
and  ecclesiastics  of  foreign  persuasions  are  admitted  without 
having  passed  through  a  period  of  domicile.  Except  in 
the  case  of  persons  distinguished  in  artj  in  trade,  or  in 

3^ 
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some  other  pursuit,  the  period  required  for  the  acquisitioa 
of  domicile  begins  to  run  only  from  the  date  of  a  notice 
of  intention  to  become  domiciled  which  the  foreigner  mast 
give  to  the  governor  of  the  province  in  which  he  is  resident. 

Spain. 

Naturalisation  in  Spain  is  of  four  different  kinds,  each 
of  which  is  associated  with  a  different  degree  of  rights  and 
obligations.  Of  these  kinds  three  are  conferred  hj  the 
Cortes,  and  one  by  the  executive  authority.  The.  acqui- 
sition of  all  appears  to  be  unshackled  by  any  requirement 
that  preliminary  conditions  shall  be  fulfilled. 

Persons  who  have  acquired  what  is  called  'vecindad/ 
that  is  to  say,  persons  who  have  established  themselves  in 
the  country,  who  have  married  a  Spanish  wife,  or  who  hold 
real  property,  or  have  exercised  some  trade  or  profession 
with  the  permission  of  the  superior  civil  authority  of  the 
province,  may  also  become  Spaniards  by  causing  themselves 
to  be  inscribed  in  the  register  of  their  commune,  and  re- 
nouncing their  former  nationality. 

Sweden. 

A  foreigner  after  three  years'  residence  can  petition  for 
naturalisation,  which  is  granted  if  an  inquiry  into  his 
character  and  circumstances  gives  favourable  results,  and  on 
the  condition  that  he  renounces  his  nationality  of  origin. 

Switzerland. 

A  foreigner  acquires  Swiss  nationality  by  becoming  a 
citizen  of  a  canton.  In  order  to  become  a  citizen  of  a 
canton  he  must  receive  permission,  by  his  own  request 
or  at  the  instance  of  the  canton,  from  the  Federal  Council, 
and  the  Federal  Council  can  only  give  permission  to  persons 
who  have  lived  in  Switzerland  for  two  years,  and  whose 
'relations  with  their  state  of  origin  are  such  that  their 
admission  to  Swiss  nationality  will  not  be  injurious  to  the 
Confederation.' 
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UxiTED  States. 

By  the  Act  of  April  14,  1802,  which  is  the  law  now 
applicable  in  ordinary  cases, — 

•  Any  alien^  being  a  free  white  person,  may  be  admitted 
to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  any  of  them  on 
the  following  conditions : 

'  I.  That  he  shall  have  declared  on  oath  or  affirmation, 
before  the  supreme,  superior,  district,  or  circuit  court  of 
some  one  of  the  States  or  of  the.  territorial  districts  of  the 
United  States^  or  a  circuit  or  district  court  of  the  United 
States,  three  years  at  least  before  his  admission,  that  it  was 
hmid  fide  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  renounce  for  ever  all  allegiance  and  fidelity 
to  any  foreign  prince,  potentate,  state,  or  sovereignty 
whatever,  and  particularly,  by  name,  the  prince,  potentate, 
state,  or  sovereignty  whereof  such  aliens  may,  at  the  time, 
be  a  citizen  or  subject. 

'  2.  That  he  shall,  at  the  time  of  his  application  to  be 
admitted,  declare  on  oath  or  affirmation,  before  some  one 
of  the  courts  as  aforesaid,  that  he  will  support  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  that  he  doth  absolutely 
and  entirely  renounce  and  abjure  all  allegiance  and  fidelity 
to  every  foreign  prince,  potentate,  state  or  sovereignty 
whatever,  and  particularly,  by  name,  the  prince,  potentate, 
state,  or  sovereignty  whereof  he  was  before  a  citizen  or 
subject;  which  proceedings  shall  be  recorded  by  the  clerk 
of  the  court. 

'  3.  That  the  court  admitting  such  alien  shall  be  satisfied 
that  he  has  resided  within  the  United  States  five  years 
at  least,  and  within  the  stat«  or  territory  where  such  court 
is  at  the  time  held,  one  year  at  least;  and  it  shall  further 
appear  to  their  satisfaction  that  during  that  time  he  has 
behaved  as  a  man  of  good  moral  character,  attached  to  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
well  disposed  to  the  good  order  and  happiness  of  the  same, 

3  A  2 
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provided  that  the  oath  of  the  applicant  shall  in  no  case  be 

allowed  to  prove  his  residence. 

*  4.  That  he  shall  renounce  any  title  of  nobility.' 

Uruguay. 

In  Umguay  all  persons  are  considered  to  be  citizens 
who 

1.  have  seen  actual  service  during  war  as  officers  of  the 
military  or  naval  forces  of  the  state ; 

2.  are  married  to  Uruguayan  women,  provided  that  they 
are  in  a  trade  or  profession,  that  they  possess  personal  or 
real  property  to  an  undefined  amount,  and  that  they  take 
an  oath  to  the  constitution ; 

3.  are  married  to  foreign  women,  and  fulfil  some  one 
only  of  the  foregoing  conditions,  provided  that  they  have 
been  three  years  in  the  country ; 

4.  if  unmarried,  have  been  four  years  in  the  country  ; 

5.  have  received  naturalisation  by  a  special  vote  of  the 
legislature  as  a  reward  for  distinguished  services. 
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Armed  Neutrality, — 

First;  its  doctrine  as  to  contra- 
band, 606 ;  as  to  enemy's  goods  in  neu- 
tral vessels,  648 ;  as  to  blockade,  658  n. 
Second ;  its  doctrine  as  to  contra- 
band, 610;  as  to  enemy's  goods  in 
neutral  vessels,  644 ;  as  to  blockade, 
658  n;  as  to  visit  of  convoyed  ves- 
sels, 678. 

Armistice,  500 ;  effect  of  preliminaries 
of  peace  in  operating  on,  515. 


Asylum,  right  of,  192 ;  to  land  forces 
of  a  belligerent,  584;  to  his  naval 
forces,  585. 

Austria,  law  of,  as  to  the  immunities 
of  diplomatic  agents,  157 ;  with  re- 
spect to  the  nationality  of  persons, 
202;  naturalisation  laws,  212,  214; 
case  of  Martin  Koszta,  217  ;  prac- 
tice with  respect  to  capture  of  private 
property  at  sea,  405 ;  neutrality  or- 
dinance of  1803,  568,  576  n,  586  n ; 
neutrality  law  of,  571 ;  practice  as 
to  what  constitutes  contraband,  6 1 5,  n. 

Authorisation  from  the  sovereign  to 
carry   on   war,   whether   necessary, 

475. 
Ayala ;  on  detention  of  enemy  subjects 
at  outbreak  of  war,  356  n. 

BALLOONS,  persons  in,  496. 

Baltica,  case  of  the,  460  n. 

Bar,  von,  on  military  forces  in  foreign 
territory,  1 78  n. 

Barcelona,  case  of  the  Swedish  galliot 
»t,  493  n. 

Base  of  operations,  when  a  neutral  state 
is  used  as  one,  561 ;  when  not,  565. 

Bassompierre,  Mar^chal  de,  En^^lish  list 
of  contraband  according  to  the,  601. 

Belgium,  laws  of,  witii  respect  to  the 
nationality  of  persons,  202  ;  refusal 
of  passage  by,  to  wounded  after 
battle  of  Sedan,  559. 

Belleisle,  case  of  the  Marshal  de,  280. 

Belligerent  communities,  29 ;  circum- 
stances under  which  communities 
majr  be  recognised  as  belligerent,  33 ; 
withdrawal  of  recognition,  35. 

Belligerents;  origin  of  their  right  to 
intei-fere  with  neutral  trade,  75  ;  car- 
riage of  persons  in  the  service  of, 
630 ;  carriage  of  goods  belonging  to, 
in  neutral  ships,  638;  carriage  of 
neutral  goods  by,  667;  convoy  of 
neutrals  by,  686. 

Bernard,  Mr.,  on  the  twenty-four  hours' 
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role,  586 ;  on  conveyance  by  a  neu« 
tral  of  persoDB  in  the  employment  of 
a  belligerent,  636. 

Bismarck,  Prince;  remonstrances  a- 
gainst  British  trade  in  contraband, 
80,  615  n,  617;  pretension  of  that 
sailors  in  merchant  yesselfl  cannot  be 
made  prisonersy  369  n ;  on  belligerent 
right  of  using  neutral  property  for 
warlike  purposes,  695. 

Bismarck  Bohlen,  Count,  proclamation 
of  in  Alsace,  428  n ;  declaration  of, 
as    governor    of   occupied    country. 

Blockade,  commercial,  591  ;  in  what 
blockade  Consists.  647 ;  how  a  neu- 
tral becomes  affected  with  knowledge 
of  a  blockade,  648;  blockade  by 
notification,  649,  659;  de  facto,  651, 
660 ;  authority  under  which  a  block- 
ade is  established,  654 ;  what  is 
sufficient  maintenance,  ib. ;  when 
blockade  ceases,  656 ;  doctrine  of 
the  United  States  as  to  effect  of  oc- 
cupation by  a  belligerent  of  a  place 
blockaded  by  hira,  656  n;  effect  of 
cessation  of  blockade,  659 ;  effect  of 
exit  from  blockaded  port,  660 ;  what 
constitutes  breach  of  blockade,  662  ; 
penalty  of  breach,  665;  avoidance 
of  blockade  by  inland  navigation, 
ib, ;  entry  from  distress  into  block- 
aded port,  i&. ;  entry  of  ships  of  war, 
666;  blockade  of  nver  partially  in 
neutral  territory,  ib. 

Blockade,  pacific,  339. 

Bluntschli,  M. ;  on  the  recognition  of 
the  Confederate  States  by  England 
as  belligerent,  39  n ;  on  extradition, 
57 ;  on  the  legal  character  of  con- 
traband trade,  80 ;  on  the  navigation 
of  rivers,  1 20  n ;  on  the  position  of 
a  diplomatic  agent  engaging  in  com- 
merce, 155  n;  on  merchant  vessels 
passing  through  foreign  maritime 
territory,  185  n;  on  liberty  of  emi> 
gratiou,  214  n ;  on  piracy,  235  n; 
on  interpretation  of  conflicting  trea- 
ties, 312  n;  on  effect  of  collective 
guarantees,  315  ;  when  treaties  are 
null  according  to,  328;  on  seques- 
tration of  the  public  debts  of  the 
state  by  way  of  reprisal,  339  n ; 
on  embargo  in  contemplation  of  war, 
341  n ;  whether  declaration  of  war 
is  necessary,  347 ;  on  the  Greneva 
Convention,  367  n;  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  enemy  vessels,  420  n;  on 
punishment  by  a  military  occupant, 
438  n;  on  the  conditions  under 
which  military  occupation  is  set  up 


and  continues,  442  fi;  on  the  con- 
quest of  Genoa,  451  ;  on  veosels 
equipped  in  neutral  territory,  572  h  ; 
on  the  twenty-four  hours'  rule,  586  n  ; 
on  contraband,  6t2,  615,  621  n. 

Boedes  Lust,  case  of  the,  337  n. 

Bolivia,  law  o(  with  respect  to  the 
nationality  of  persona,  202. 

Bombardment,  36a;  as  a  means  of 
attack,  492. 

Bons  de  requisition,  393. 

Booty,  396. 

Boscawen,  Admiral,  pursues  a  French 
fleet  into  Portuguese  waters,  539. 

Boundaries  of  state  tenitoiy,  how  de- 
fined, 114. 

Brougham,  Lord ;  on  relation  of  bel- 
ligerent states  and  neutral  indivi- 
duals, 76  n;  on  convoy,  681. 

Brussels  Conference,  project  of  Conven- 
tion of  the,  369  n,  482,  505  n. 

Bunch,  case  of  Mr.  Consul,  289  n, 

Burnet,  Bishop ;  French  levies  in  Eng- 
land, 536. 

Bynkers^oek;  who  are  neutrals,  540; 
whether  a  neutral  may  help  an  aUj, 
543 ;  on  levies  in  a  neutral  ooantry, 
544 ;  on  contraband,  604. 

CALYO,  M. ;  on  the  navigation  of  ri  vera, 
121  n;  on  the  rights  of  states  over 
marginal  &c.  sea,  137  n;  on  phacy, 
235  n ;  on  classification  of  treaties, 
330  n;  on  vessels  equipped  within 
neutral  territory,  573  n;  on  block- 
ade, 657  n. 

Canada,  invasions  of,  from  the  United 
States,  195  n. 

Canon  de  T^uga,  prohibition  to  kill 
non-combatants,  361  n. 

Capitulations  i«  war,  506. 

—  with  Turkey,  52  a. 

Captor,  duties  of  a,  417,  419  n,  689. 

Capture  of  enemy  property,  what  con- 
stitutes a  valid,  413  ;  of  neutral  pro- 
perty, for  what  reasons  it  takes  place, 
620,  623,  631,  662,  684,  687;  lia- 
bility of  neutral  to  incidental  loos 
from,  671. 

Cargo,  penal  consequences  to,  in  caae 
of  breach  of  blockade,  665 ;  in  caae 
of  resistance  to  visit^  684. 

Carolina,  caae  of  the,  029  n. 

Caroline,  case  of  the,  246,  283. 

Cartel  ships,  506. 

Cartels,  376,  505. 

Carthagena,  case  of  the  insuigents  of, 

339. 
Casaregis,  on  the  immunities  of  naval 
and  military  forces,  166  n;  on  piracy, 
335  n. 
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CB88y  Mr.,  on  oommerdal  blockades, 
593  n. 

Caasation,  French  Cour  de,  on  effect  of 
military  occupation,  426. 

Caatlereag h.  Lord,  on  appropriation  of 
works  of  art  by  the  French,  387. 

Cellamare,  case  of  Prince,  153. 

Ceremonial  rules,  international,  58  n. 

Cession,  effects  of,  on  rights  &c.  of  the 
states  ceding,  95;  general  view  of 
the  effects  o^  no,  with  reference 
to  the  nationality  of  persons,  537. 

Change  of  government  in  a  state,  in 
its  general  international  aspect,  21, 
273 ;  whether  it  puts  an  end  to  a 
diplomatic  mission,  377 ;  to  the  func- 
tions of  a  consul,  391. 

Chaplains,  military,  362,  370. 

Charged* Affaires, 374;  and  fee  Diplo- 
matic agents. 

Charkieh,  case  of  the,  177  n. 

Chaudordy,  M.  de,onthe  revictualment 
of  besieg^  places,  503  n. 

Chesapeake,  case  of  the,  579. 

Chesterfield,  case  of  the  English  packet, 
169. 

Circassian,  case  of  the,  467;  653  n; 
656  n ;  664. 

Clarendon,  Ixird,  on  the  interpretation 
of  treaties,  307. 

Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  dispute  between 
England  and  the  United  States  as  to 
meaning  of  the,  306. 

Clothing,  whether  contraband,  620. 

Coal,  restrictions  on  the  supply  of,  to 
belligerents,  563;  whether  contra- 
band, 617. 

Coimbra,  case  of  the  hospital  at,  368  n. 

Combatants,  363. 

Commission,  conclusive  evidence  as  to 
the  public  national  character  of  a 
vessel,  144,  581. 

Commissioners,  385. 

Communities  imperfectly  possessing  the 
marks  of  a  state,  33. 

Concordats,  394  n. 

Confederate  States,  recognition  of  by 
England  as  bellifferente,  37 ;  confis- 
cation of  enemy  8  property  by  the, 
400 ;  destruction  of  prizes  by  cruisers 
of,  418. 

Conquest,  when  effected,  533  ;  effects  of, 
536. 

Consignment  of  goods  during  war  so  as 
to  remain  the  property  of  the  con- 
signor, effect  of,  465. 

Conaolato  del  Mare,  414,  639,  668. 

Constitution,  case  of  the  United  States 
frigate,  177  n. 

Consuls,  their  functions,  386 ;  mode  of 
appointment,   987;    dismissal,   388; 


privileges  389 ;  in  states  not  within 
the  pale  of  International  law,  393  n ; 
effect  of  mercantile  domicil  of,  in  time 
of  war,  461. 

Continuous  voyage,  English  doctrine  of, 
634  n ;  American  doctrinoi  i&. 

Contraband,  599;  practice  with  refer- 
ence to  what  is,  600  et  seq. ;  whether 
limited  to  munitions  of  war,  613; 
classification  of  objects  included  in, 
614;  horses,  saltpetre  and  sulphur, 
615  ;  materials  of  naval  construction, 
616;  ships,  coal,  617;  provisions, 
618;  clothing,  money,  and  metals, 
630 ;  penalties  affecting,  ib. ;  effect 
of,  on  vessel  carrying  it,  631 ;  on 
innocent  goods  in  the  same  vessel, 
633;  American  doctiine  of  continuous 
voyage  with  respect  to,  624  n. 

Contributions,  391  ;  whether  they  are 
a  form  of  appropriation  of  private 
property,  395. 

Convoy,  whether  convoyed  ships  can  be 
visited,  675  ;  effect  of  resistance  by 
neutral  convoy,  684 ;  by  belligerent 
convoy,  685. 

Courtesy,  duties  of,  57. 

Credentials  of  a  diplomatic  agent,  374, 
377. 


DANA,  Mr.,  on  confiscation  of  enemy 
property  within  belligerent  jurisdic- 
tion, 403  n;  on  capture  of  private 
property  at  sea,  407  ;  on  responsibility 
of  a  neutral  state  for  acts  begun  and 
completed  outside  its  territory,  565 ; 
when  equipment  of  ships  within  a  state 
involves  it  in  responsibility,  573  n; 
on  contraband,  61 3  n,  633;  on 
enemy's  goods  in  neutoal  vessels, 
645  ». 

Danckebaar  Africaan,  case  of  the,  467. 

Danube,  provisions  of  the  treaty  of 
Adrianople  as  to,  1 16  n. 

De  Haber  v.  the  Queen  of  Portugal, 
180  n. 

De  Martens ;  on  the  navigation  of  rivers, 
133  n;  on  punishment  of  crimes 
committed  by  foreigners  in  territory 
foreign  to  state  exercising  jurisdiction, 
190  »;  on  classification  of  treaties, 
330  n ;  on  neutral  state  duty,  547 ; 
on  the  ri^ht  of  Angary,  693. 

De  Wuta  v,  Hendricks,  555  n. 

Debts  of  a  state ;  when  apportioned 
between  the  state  and  a  separating 
part  of  it,  88,  90  fi ;  with  reference  to  a 
state  absorbing  it,  06 ;  practice  of  not 
interfering  in  behalf  of  subjects  who* 
are  creditors  of  a  defaulting  state 
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356;  not  confiscable  in  time  of  war 

397« 

Deceit,  nnder  what  conditions  per- 
missible, 493. 

Declaration  of  war,  whether  necessaiy, 
34a,  348;  in  relation  toneutnils,  530. 

DdAgoa  Bay,  dispute  between  Great 
Britain  and  Portugal  as  to,  109. 

Denmark,  claim  of,  to  the  Northern 
seasy  1 26;  to  the  Baltic,  133  n ;  laws 
of,  with  respect  to  nationality,  203 ; 
English  operations  against  in  1807, 
348;  disputes  with  England  as  to 
Tisit  of  convoyed  ships,  677;  with 
the  United  States  as  to  neutral  ships 
nnder  belligerent  convoy,  686. 

Derby,  Lord,  on  effect  of  a  collective 
guarantee,  315. 

Despatch,  case  of  the,  663. 

Despatches,  carriage  of  for  a  belligerent, 
628 ;  in  the  ordinary  way  of  trade, 
631. 

Destruction  of  enemy  vessels,  41 8 ;  case 
of  in  1870,  419  n;  of  neutral  goods 
in  enemy  vessels,  672. 

—  of  neutaral  vesseb,  690. 

Destruction,  permissible  means  of,  489. 

Detention  of  enemy  subjects  at  out- 
break of  war,  356. 

Devastation,  489. 

Diplomatic  agent,  immunities  of,  in  the 
country  to  which  he  is  accredited, 
152  ;  immunities  of  his  finmily  and 
suite,  158;  of  his  house,  160;  how 
his  evidence  ia  obtained  for  purposes 
of  justice,  163;  exemptions  from 
taxation,  164 ;  his  domicil,  ib. ;  his 
powers  in  legalising  wills,  &c.,  165  ; 
now  accredited,  274  ;  his  rights,  275  ; 
how  his  mission  is  terminated,  276; 
in  a  state  to  which  he  is  not  accredited, 
a77 ;  at  a  congress,  279;  within 
enemy  jurisdiction,  ib. ;  found  in  a 
country  to  which  he  is  accredited  by 
the  enemy  of  the  latter,  280. 

Discovery,  effect  of  in  conferring  title  to 
temtory,  98. 

Domicil,  218;  with  reference  to  pro- 
tection of  subjects  in  foreign  countries, 
258;  what  constitutes  it  for  belli- 
gerent purposes,  458;  chimge  of 
during  war,  ^60. 

Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  M.,  on  diplomatic 
agents  in  countries  to  which  they  are 
not  accredited,  278. 

Duclair.  sinking  of  English  ships  at.  694. 

Dunkirk,  case  of  the  fortifications  of, 
308. 

Duties  of  a  state;  the  fundamental 
duties  correlative  to  its  fundamental 
rights,  42 ;  duty  of  good  faith,  54 ; 


alleged  duty  of  intercoorse,  55  ;  of  ex- 
traditing criminals,  56 ;  duties  arising 
out  of  the  attitude  of  neutrality,  72  ; 
duty  of  preventing  acts  injarious  to 
other  states,  19a. 

EL  ARISCH,  capitulation  of,  508. 
Elizabeth,  dedaration  of  Queen,  as  to 

the  fireedom  of  the  seas,  128. 
Embargo,  by  way  of  reprisal,  336 ;  in 

contemplation  of  war,  341. 
Employment,  civil  or  militaiy,  in  the 

service  of  a  belligerent,  effect  of  in 

imprinting  an  enemy  character,  463, 

626. 
Enemy  character,  456;  of  persons,  458 ; 

of  property,   462;    possibility  of  a 

double  character,  468. 
Enemy  ships,   enemy  goods,  doctrine 

En^elhardt,  M.,  on  the  navigation  of 
nvers,  123  n. 

Engines,  marine,  whether  contraband, 
7i6. 

England,  see  Great  Britain. 

Envoys,  2  74 ;  and  tee  Diplomatic  agent. 

Estrella,  case  of  the,  580  i». 

Exchange  of  prisoners,  376. 

Exequatur,  288;  revocation  ot  «&.» 
289  n. 

Expedition,  what  constitutes  an,  564. 

Exterritoriality,  doctrine  of,  147 ;  of 
sovereigns,  149:  of  diplomatic  agents, 
152 ;  of  armed  forces  of  the  state, 
165 ;  reasons  for  discarding  the  fiction 
of,  179. 

Extradition,  56. 

FENELON,  on  prescription,  320. 
Fiore,  M. ;  on  war  asaffectingindividnala, 
67  n ;  on  th^  navigation  of  rivers, 
121  n ;  on  intervention,  264  ii ;  when 
treaties  are  null  according  to,  338. 
Fisheries,   British   American;    dispute 
between    Great    Britain     and     the 
United  States  with  reference  to,  90. 
Fishing-boats,  doctrine  of  their  immu- 
nity from  capture  in  war,  410. 
Florida,  case  of  the,  579. 
Foraging,  396. 
Forces  of  a  state, — 

Maritime;  history  of  opinion  and 
practice  as  to  their  immunities 
within  foreign  territory,  165 ;  pre- 
sent state  of  the  law,  1 74 ;  whether 
ships  of  war  are  liable  for  salvage, 
1 76  n.  See  aleo  Vessels. 
Military ;  views  as  to  their  immunities 
within  foreign  territory,  165  ;  pre- 
sent state  of  the  law,  177;  what 
are  legitimate  farces,  475. 
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Forests,  Frencb  state,  case  of  ezoeesive 
feUing  by  Gennany  in,  386  n,  448. 

Foron,  case  of  the,  with  reference  to 
state  boundaries,  115. 

Fortune  Bay  fishery  dispute,  309. 

France;  question  as  to  title  to  Santa 
Lucia,  108 ;  extent  of  sea  claimed  as 
territorial  by,  139 ;  law  of,  with  re- 
ference to  foreign  ships  in  French 
ports,  184 ;  fai  reference  to  the  nation- 
ality of  persons,  201,  20411;  with 
reference  to  naturalisation,  an,  213, 
216 ;  case  of  Mr.  SouM,  278 ;  dispute 
with  England  as  to  the  fortifications 
of  Dunkirk,  308 ;  expulsion  of  Ger- 
mans from  in  1870,  358;  dispute 
with  Great  Britain  as  to  exchange  of 
prisoners,  377 ;  practice  of,  with  re- 
spect to  ransoming  vessels,  42191; 
cfispute  with  England  as  to  American 
privateers,  545;  neutrality  law  of, 
571 ;  practice  with  regard  to  what 
constitutes  contraband,  602, 607, 615- 
6]  7 ;  with  regard  to  enemy's  goods 
in  neutral  ships,  639,  64a,  643, 
645 ;  as  to  notification  of  blockade, 
649,  660 ;  as  to  what  acts  constitute 
a  breach  of  blockade,  662;  as  to 
neutral  goods  in  enemy's  ships,  668, 
670;  as  to  ships  captured  for  de- 
struction, &c.  of  papers,  688. 

Fmnciska,  case  of  the,  591  n ;  65  in. 

Francs  Tireurs,  481. 

Fraudulent  acts,  effect  of  in  condemning 
a  vessel  carrying  contraband,  623; 
use  of  false  documents,  687 ;  spolia- 
tion of  papers,  688. 

Frederic  II,  on  requisitions,  391  n ;  on 
rights  of  a  military  occupant,  424. 

Free  ships,  free  goods,  doctrine  of,  639. 

Freya,  case  of  the,  67  7. 

Friendship,  case  of  the,  630. 

Fuca,  Strait  of,  boundary  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  in 
the,  140. 


GALLATIN,  Mr.,  case  of  his  coach- 
man, 161. 

Geffcken,  on  the  volunteer  navy  of 
Prussia.  487  n. 

General  Armstrong,  case  of  the,  583. 

Greudt,  M.,  his  attempt  to  violate  the 
neutrality  of  the  United  States,  548. 

Geneva  Arbitration,  the,  80,  196,  562, 

565,  581  «• 

—  Conventions,  the,  365,  493. 

Genoa ;  whether  it  could  claim  the  ad- 
vantages of  postliminium  after  its  con- 
quest by  the  English  in  181 4,  450. 

Georgia^  case  of  the,  565. 


German  Confederation ;  its  constitution, 

—  Empire ;  its  constitution  with  refer* 
ence  to  its  international  relations,  26 ; 
law  of,  with  respect  to  the  immuni- 
ties of  diplomatic  agents,  157;  with 
respect  to  the  nationality  of  persons, 
ao2 ;  with  respect  to  naturalisation, 
an,  213. 

Germans  in  France,  1870,  excessive 
felling  by,  in  French  state  forests, 
386  n,  448 ;  means  taken  by  to  en- 
force payment  of  requisitions,  392  n ; 
proclamation  of  in  Alsace,  42891; 
punishment  by,  for  destruction  of  the 
bridge  of  Fontenoy,  432;  general 
orders  issued  to  army  of,  433  n ;  ad- 
ministrative practice,  43691,  43791; 
method  of  maintaining  occupation, 
442  91 ;  treatment  of  combatants  un- 
provided with  express  state  author* 
isation,  478. 

Goods,  belligerent^  in  neutral  vessels, 
638;  neutral,  in  belligerent  vessels, 
667. 

Granville,  Lord,  on  unilateral  rescission 
ofa  treatpr,  325. 

Great  Britain ;  its  relation  to  the  Ionian 
Islands  when  protector  of  the  latter, 
38;  recognition  of  the  Confederate 
States  as  belligerent  by,  37 ;  recog- 
nition of  the  South  American  re- 
publics by,  84;  disputes  with  the 
United  States  with  reference  to  the 
Newfoundland  fisheries,  90,  309; 
with  the  United  States  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Mosquito  protectorate, 
91 ;  with  the  United  States  as  to  the 
Oregon  territory,  105 ;  with  France 
as  to  title  to  Santa  Luda,  108 ;  with 
Portugal  as  to  Delagoa  Bay,  109; 
with  the  United  States  as  to  the 
navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  118  ; 
pretension  to  the  dominion  of  the 
British  seas,  127,  131 ;  extent  of  sea 
now  claimed  as  territorial  by,  139; 
laws  o^  with  respect  to  the  nation- 
ality of  persons,  203,  204 ;  naturali- 
sation laws  of,  206 ;  case  of  the  Vir- 
ginius,  2^1,  25a;  self-nreservative 
action  of,  in  the  case  of  the  Caroline, 
246 ;  in  the  case  of  Denmark  in  1807, 
248  ;  case  of  M«Leod,  283 ;  dispute 
with  Holland  as  to  effect  of  treaty  of 
Aix  la  Chapelle,  305;  with  the  United 
States  as  to  meaning  of  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  Treaty,  306 ;  with  France  as 
to  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk,  308  ; 
with  the  United  States  as  to  the 
fishery  claims  of  the  treaty  of  Wash- 
ington, 309;   reprisals  exercised  by 
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upon  Holland  in  1780,  335  ;  embargo 
of  Neapolitan  vessels  by,  337 ;  dispute 
with  tlie  United  States  as  to  ex- 
change of  prisoners,  and  with  France 
on  same  subject,  377  ;  practioe  of, 
with  respect  to  ransoming  vessels, 
421  n;  dispute  with  France  as  to 
American  privateers,  545  ;  neutrality 
proclamations  of,  557 ;  restrictions  to 
the  supply  of  coal  to  belligerents  in 
ports  of  563  ;  conduct  of,  with  re- 
spect to  Purtugueae  expedition  to 
Terceira,  564;  Foreign  Enlistment 
Act  of,  570 ;  rule  as  to  the  admission 
of  prizes  into  her  ports  when  neutral, 
578  n;  practice  as  to  contraband, 
601,  602,  610,  615-618,  620,  et 
seq, ;  as  to  enemy's  goods  in  neutral 
vessels,  642, 646  ;  as  to  blockade  649, 
650*  6541  659.  663 ;  as  to.  neutral 
goods  in  enemy's  ships,  668-71 ; 
dispute  with  Holland  as  to  visit  of 
convoyed  ships,  676 ;  with  Denmark 
on  same  subject,  677 ;  practice  in  case 
of  spoliation  of  papers,  688. 

Greece,  law  of,  with  respect  to  the 
nationality  of  persons,  202. 

Grotius,  views  o£  as  to  the  foundation 
of  International  Law,  3  n ;  on  effect 
of  division  of  a  state  with  reference 
to  its  property,  89  n ;  on  right  to  in- 
nocent use  of  the  property  of  others, 
117;  Mare  Liberum,  1 29 ;  on  de- 
tention of  enemy  subjects  at  outbreak 
of  war,  356  n ;  on  neutrality,  535 ;  on 
contraband,  599. 

Guarantee,  treaties  of,  303,  313  ;  effect 
of  several  or  joint  and  several,  3x3  ; 
of  collective,  3x5. 

Guizot,  M.,  on  ratification  of  treaties, 
301. 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  army  legulationB 
on  pillage,  389  n. 

Gyllenborg,  case  of  Count,  153. 

HALLECK,  General,  on  effect  of  dis- 
memberment of  a  state  upon  its  rights 
and  obligations,  90  n  ;  on  the  naviga- 
tion of  rivers,  1 22  n ;  on  intervention, 
168  n. 

Hamilton,  Mr.,  on  remedy  for  captures 
made  in  violation  of  neutrality,  81. 

Harcourt,  Sir  W.,  on  recognition  of  in- 
dependence, 86  n. 

Harmony,  case  of  the,  458. 

Hautefeuille,  on  repudiation  of  a  treaty 
by  one  of  the  parties  to  it,  328; 
whether  declaration  of  war  is  ne- 
^s^^i^^sjt  347 ;  on  what  constitutes 
contraband,  61  in;  on  blockade, 
65711. 


Hawkesbury,  Lord,  condoct  of,  with 
respect  to  captures  made  in  nolation 
of  neutrality,  81. 

Hefiter,  M.,  on  the  navigation  of  riven, 
121  n;  on  the  rig:ht8  of  states  over 
maiiginal  &c  sea,  137  n;  on  piracy, 
235 n;  on  repu<liaton  of  a  tieaty 
by  one  of  the  parties  to  it,  32S ;  oc 
classification  of  treaties,  330 »;  oa 
detention  of  enemy  subjects  ai  out- 
break of  war,  358  n  ;  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours*  rule,  4i6n;  on  vess^ 
equipped  within  neutral  teiritarj, 
573  A »  on  what  oonstitaieB  contn- 
band,  612 ;  on  blockade,  657  n. 

Heineocius,  on  contraband,  604  n. 

HenReld,  case  of  Gideon,  549. 

Hesse  Cassel,  case  of  the  domain  of  the 
Elector  of,  523. 

Holland,  tee  Netherlands. 

Hospitals,  military,  366,  368  «. 

Hostages ;  to  secure  execution  of  trea- 
ties, 317 ;  as  securities  during  bcsti- 
lities,  380;  to  secure  payment  of 
contributions,  392  ;  in  oocapied  ooon- 
tries,  435,  436  «. 

Huascar,  case  of  the,  240. 

Htibner ;  doctrine  of  the  territoiialitT 
of  merchant  vessels,  225. 


ILLEGITIMATE  children,  nationalllj 
of,  204. 

Independence,  rights  of,  46 ;  duty  oi, 
respecting,  53  ;  when  held  to  be  ac- 
quired, 87. 

Indian  Chief,  case  of  the,  460. 

Institut  de  Droit  International,  resolu- 
tion of  the,  as  to  punishment  of 
crimes  committed  by  foreigners  is 
territory  foreign  to  state  exerdai^ 
jurisdiction,  191  n;  as  to  capture  of 
private  property  at  sea^  409 11 ;  as 
to  destruction  of  captured  vessels, 
420  n ;    as    to    duties   of   neutrals, 

575*. 

—  Proposed  R^lement  des  Prises  Man- 
times  of  the,  022  n,  657  n,  68 1  »,  6S3  w. 

—  Manuel  des  Lois  de  la  Guecre  sor 
Terre  of  the,  on  newspaper  ooire- 
spondents,  369  n ;  on  bombaidmiefit, 
492  n. 

Instructions  for  the  Government  of  the 
Armies  of  the  United  States  in  dw 
Field,  66  »,  478,  501. 

International  law,  in  what  it  conai&tB, 
I ;  views  held  as  to  its  nature,  ib. : 
whether  a  branch  of  true  law,  14: 
communities  which  it  governs,  17, 
40 ;  fundamental  principles  of^  42. 

—  private,  50. 
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Intervention,  259 ;  cases  of  recognitien 
of  the  nature  of,  86  n;  under  the 
authority  of  the  body  of  states,  269. 

Ionian  Islands,  their  international  posi- 
tion under  the  protectorate  of  EIng- 
land,  28. 

Ismail,  massacre  of  the  garrison  and 
people  of  in  1790,  364  n, 

Italy,  laws  of,  with  respect  to  nation- 
ality, 203,  204  »;  naturalisation  law, 
211,  213. 

JAN  FREDERICK,  case  of  the,  465. 

Jefferson,  Mr.,  on  trade  in  contraband, 
79  ;  on  remedy  for  captures  made  in 
violation  of  neutrality,  81;  on  the 
rights  and  duties  of  neutral  states, 

548. 

Jenkins,  Sir  Leoline,  on  the  inviola- 
bility of  territory,  538;  on  contra- 
band, 601. 

Johanna  Einilie,  case  of  the,  402  n. 

Johnson,  case  of  Mr.,  460. 

Jomini,  on  hostilities  waged  by  the 
population  of  a  country,  477  n ;  de- 
finition of  a  base  of  operations,  561. 

Jonge  Classina,  case  of  the,  461. 

KANT,  views  of,  as  to  the  sphere  of 

law,  3  n. 
Kensington  v.  Ingles,  case  of,  510  n. 
Kent,  on  effect  of  division  of  a  state 

upon  its  rights  and  obligations,  89  n ; 

on  piracy,  235. 
Kluber,  on  the  navigation  of  rivers, 

I22n. 
KoBzta^  case  of  Martin,  217. 

LAFAYETTE,  carriage  of  arms  and 
men  by  the,  not  an  expedition,  564. 

Lambermont,  Baron,  on  the  legal  posi- 
tion of  inhabitants  of  a  militarily 
occupied  country,  69  n. 

Lampredi,  on  the  immunitieB  of  armed 
forces  of  the  state,  167  n ;  on  contra- 
band, 606. 

Legate,  274 ;  and  see  Diplomatic  agent. 

Levies  en  masse,  432,  483. 

Licences  to  trade,  510. 

Lincoln,  President;  proclamation  of, 
instituting  blockade  of  the  Confeder- 
ate ports,  38. 

Liverpool,  Lord,  on  the  principles  on 
which  recognition  should  be  accorded, 
86. 

Loans,  to  belligerent  states,  whether 
permissible,  553. 

Ludwig  and  Yorwarts,  case  of  the,  672. 

Lushington,  Dr.,  on  seizability  of  ene- 
my property  within  belligerent  juris- 


diction, 402    fi ;    on  destruction  of 
enemy  vessels,  419  n ;  on  notification 
of  blookade,  651  n. 
Luxemburg,  effect  of  the  Convention 
of  1867  respecting,  315. 


MACKINTOSH,  Sir  James,  on  effect 
of  recognition  of  independence  by  a 
parent  state  and  by  other  states,  83 ; 
on  the  conquest  of  Genoa,  450. 

M^eod,  caae  of,  283. 

Magdalena  Steam  Navigation  Company 
V.  Martin,  156  n. 

Mail  bags,  whether  they  ought  to  be 
exempt  from  search,  632. 

Maine  boundary ;  dispute  between  Eng* 
land  and  the  United  States  wi& 
reference  to  the,  93. 

Mamiani,  Count ;  on  proscription,'  1 13  n ; 
on  intervention,  266  n. 

Manifesto,  at  commencement  of  war,  in 
relation  to  enemies,  346,  348;  to 
neutrals,  530. 

Maritime  forces  of  a  state,  see  Forces. 

Marque,  letters  ot  whether  use  of  by 
neutrals  is  piratical,  236  ;  practice  of 
the  e^hteenth  century,  545 ;  their 
acceptance  by  a  neutral  illegal,  556. 

Married  women,  nationality  ot,  204. 

Marshall,  Chief  Justice,  on  immimities  of 
ships  of  war  in  foreign  countries,  170 ; 
on  effect  of  military  occupation  on  the 
national  character  of  a  place,  467. 

Mass^,  on  punishment  of  crimes  com- 
mitted by  foreigners  in  territory 
foreign  to  the  state  exercising  juris- 
diction, 190  ». 

Materials  of  naval  eonstruction,  whether 
contraband,  616. 

Mentor,  case  of  the,  521  n. 

Military  forces  of  a  state,  eee  Forces. 

Militia,  how  far  allowed  combatant 
privileges  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
480. 

Ministers  plenipotentiary  and  resident, 
274;  and  see  Diplomatic  agents. 

Mississippi,  controversy  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain  as  to  the, 
118. 

MoUoy,  on  pirates,  234  n. 

Money,  whether  contraband,  620. 

Monroe,  President,  message  as  to 
recognition  of  South  American  Re- 
publics, 85. 

Morgan  v,  French,  165  n. 

Moser,  on  detention  of  enemy  subjects 
at  outbreak  of  war,  356  n. 

Mosquito  Protectorate;  dispute  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
with  reference  to,  91. 
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Municipal  \b,w8,  relftiion  o^  to  inter- 
national daty,  571  n. 

Munitions  of  war,  whether  sale  of 
surplus  of,  to  neutral  state,  is  per- 
missible, 555  ;  contraband,  600,  611. 

Museums,  contents  of,  whether  seizable 
in  war,  386. 


NAPOLEON ;  manner  of  dealing  with 
risings  in  occupied  countries,  434  n  ; 
method  of  administrating  occupied 
countries,  436  n ;  practice  of,  in  re- 
gard to  occupation  by  flying  columns, 
44a  n. 

Nationality,  201 ;  of  children  of  foreign- 
ers, ib, ;  of  illegitimate  children,  204 ; 
of  married  women,  ib. ;  of  children 
of  naturalised  parents,  216;  persons 
destitute  of  any,  221 ;  effect  of  ces- 
sion, &c.,  upon,  527. 

Naturalisation,  205,  a  16;  incomplete, 
effect  of,  216. 

—  collective,  526,  527. 

Naval  forces  of  a  state,  see  Forces. 

—  stores,  whether  contraband,  616. 
Negrin,  on  conditions  which  may  be 

imposed  on  admission  of  vessels  of 
war  into  neutral  ports,  582  n,  588  n. 

Nereide,  case  of  the,  685,  n. 

Netherlands,  laws  of,  with  respect  to 
naiiomility,  203;  dispute  with  Eng- 
land as  to  meaning  of  treaty  of  Auc 
la  Chapelle,  305 ;  neutrality  laws  of, 
571 ;  practice  as  to  contraband  of  war, 
600,  604;  as  to  enemy's  goods  in 
neutral  vessels,  646. 

Netze,  case  of  the,  with  referenoe  to 
state  boundaries,  115, 

Neutral  individuals;  their  relations 
with  belligerent  states,  75,  589  et  seq.^ 
692. 

—  property  within  belligerent  jurisdic- 
tion, 427,  692. 

—  states,  their  duties  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  535  ;  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, 540;  how  £e^  responsible  for 
acts  done  within  their  tenritory,  566 ; 
duty  of  exacting  reparation  for  viola* 
tion  of  their  neutrality,  578;  of 
making  reparation  for  permitted  viola- 
tions, 584. 

Neutrality;  general  principles  of  the 
law  of,  71 ;  division  of  the  law  of 
into  two  branches,  77;  occasional 
confusion  between  the  two,  80. 

New  Grenada,  pretension  of,  to  dose 
insurgent  ports  by  order,  35  n. 

Newport,  case  of  English  sloop  in 
harbour  of,  167. 

Non-combatants,  361. 


Nootka  Sound  Convention,  the,  107. 
Norway,  law  of,  with  respect  to  the 
nationality  of  persons,  202. 

OBLIGATIONS  of  a  state;  personal 
relations  of  a  new  state  to  those  of 
the  parent  state,  88 ;  local,  ib. ;  effects 
of  cession  upon,  95,  526;  effect  of 
outbreak  of  war  upon,  35  a. 

Occupation ;  as  a  means  of  acqairing 

Eroperty,  97  ;  cases  illustrative  of  the 
kwof,  103  ;  abandonment  of  property 
acquired  by,  107. 

—  military ;  theories  with  respect  to  its 
nature  and  legal  effects,  423 ;  true 
nature  of,  430;  extent  of  rights  of  a 
military  occupant,  ib. ;  effect  of  acts 
done  by  an  occupant  in  excess  of  his 
rights,  431,  449  ;  practice  in  matters 
bearing  on  the  security  of  the  occupant, 
43  a ;  in  administrative  matters,  436; 
in  using  the  resources  of  the  country, 
437  *  l^fl^  relations  of  an  enemy  to 
the  government  and  people  of  an 
occupied  territory,  439 ;  duties  of  an 
occupant,  440;  when  occupation 
begins  and  ceases,  441 ;  in  relation 
to  postliminium,  448;  national  cha- 
racter of  an  occupied  place,  446 ; 
whether  occupation  puts  an  end  to 
blockade  of  the  territory  occupied, 
468,  656.  n. 

—  under  treaty,  as  mode  of  securing 
execution  of  treaty,  317. 

Officers  in  command  of  armed  forces  of 
the  state,  283,  296. 

Ordenanza,  the  Portuguese,  whether 
legitimate  combatants,  483  n. 

Oregon,  dispute  between  England  and 
the  United  States  as  to  the  title  to,  105. 

Orkney,  mortgage  of,  by  Denmark  to 
Scotland,  317. 

Orozembo,  case  of  the,  630,  and  n. 

Ortolan ;  on  the  legal  value  of  treaties, 
8  n;  on  the  rights  of  states  over 
marginal  kc.  sea,  137  n ;  on  immu- 
nities of  vessels  of  war  within  foreign 
territory,  173  n;  on  piracy,  335"! 
on  vessels  equipped  within  neutral 
territory,  573  n ;  on  contraband,  61 1 ; 
623  n ;  on  blockade,  657  11 ;  on  the 
meaning  of  the  Ordonnanoe  of  168 1, 
669  n. 

Oster  Ris^,  seizure  of  Swedish  vessek 
at,  81. 

PACKET  BOATS,  144  n,  631. 
Palmerston,  Lord,  on  immunities  of  ships 

of  war  within  foreign  territory,  17a  ; 

on  practice  of  Great  Britain  as  to 
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debts  dne  to  subjects  by  foreign  states, 
257  n ;  on  pacific  blockade,  340. 

Paraguay,  tbe  riyer,  with  reference  to 
occupation,  116  n. 

Paris,  treaty  of  in  1 81 4,  declaration  as 
to  Rhine  navigation,  laa. 

— Treaty  of  in  1 856,  repndiation  by  Rus- 
sia of  Black  Sea  stipulations  of,  523. 

—  Declaration  of,  485,  6461  658, 
671. 

—  question  as  to  the  reTictualment  of, 

503- 

Parlement  Beige,  case  of  the,  144  n. 

Parole,  372. 

Passage,  innocent,  whether  right  to  it 
over  rivers  exist.  117;  over  territorial 
sea^  14T  ;  whether  passage  in  time  of 
war  over  neutral  territory  permissible, 

557. 
Passports.  499. 
Peace,  effect  of  treaty  of,   514,  518, 

520;  date  from  which  it  operates, 

516 ;  preliminaries  of,  516  n. 
Penhalluw  v.  Doane's  Executors,  58 in. 
Personal  identity,  under  what  conditions 

retained  by  a  state,  21 ;  when  lost,  23. 

—  union,  effect  of,  24,  470. 

Persons  in  intematioxial  law,  what 
communities  are,  1 7,  20. 

Peterhoff,  case  of  the,  666. 

Phillimore,  Sir  R.,  on  effect  of  the 
division  of  a  state  upon  its  rights  and 
obligations,  8911;  on  the  navigation 
of  rivers,  122  n ;  on  proceedings  for 
salvage  against  a  foreign  public 
vessel,  177  n;  on  piracy,  235  n ;  on 
intervention,  263,  268  n ;  on  con- 
demnation of  prizes  lying  in  a  neutral 
port,  577  n. 

Piacenza,  case  of  the  surrender  of,  312. 

Pierce,  President,  on  trade  in  contra- 
band, 79. 

Pillage,  389. 

Piracy,  231 ;  jurisdiction  in  respect  of, 
239;  nets  piratical  by  municipal 
laws,  242. 

Pitt,  on  treaties  as  exceptions  from  the 
common  law,  644. 

Portalis,  on  the  jurisdiction  of  a  state 
over  foreigners,  50  n ;  on  the  relation 
of  war,  64. 

Portugal ;  dispute  with  England  as  to 
Delagoa  Bay,  109;  claims  of  to 
maritime  sovereignty,  128 ;  law  of 
with  respect  to  the  immunities  of 
diplomatic  agents,  157  ;  with  respect 
to  nationality,  203. 

Postliminium,  what  it  is,  446;  limita- 
tions in  its  operation  in  tbe  case  of 
occupied  teiritory,  448;  effect  of 
acts  done  by  an  invader  in  excess  of 


his  rights,  449;  of  expulsion  of  an 
invader  by  a  power  not  in  alliance 
with  the  occupied  state,  450. 

Preemption,  English  usage  as  to,  6ao. 

Preliminaries  of  peace,  516  n. 

Prescription,  no. 

Prinz  Frederik,  case  of  the,  1 76  n. 

Prisoners  of  war;  who  may  be  made 
prisoners,  368;  treatment  of,  371; 
dismissal  of,  on  parole,  373 ;  ransom 
o^f  375  >  exchange  of,  376 ;  effect  of 
treaty  of  peace  upon,  515;  effect  of 
bringing  them  within  neutral  terri- 
tory, 576. 

Private  international  law,  50. 

Privateers,  484. 

Prizes ;  general  rule  that  they  must  be 
brought  into  port  for  adjudication, 
41 7,  690 ;  destruction  of,  4]  8  ;  ran- 
som of,  420;  whether  they  can  be 
taken  into  neutral  ports,  577  ;  when 
made  in  violation  of  neutrality,  when 
and  how  restored,  579,  580  n. 

Property,  enemy;  state  property,  when 
seizable,  383 ;  property  of  hospitals 
not  seizable,  386 ;  duty  of  an  occupant 
not  to  use  certain  kinds  of  wastefuUy, 
385 ;  land  of  private  owners  not  seiz- 
able, 388;  private  property  seized 
by  way  of  contributions  and  requisi- 
tions, 391 ;  foraging  and  booty,  396 ; 
private  property  within  territorial 
waters  of  its  own  state,  397 ;  debts 
due  from  a  belligerent  state,  whether 
they  can  be  confiscated,  ib. ;  other 
property  of  enemy  subjects  within 
jurisdiction  of  a  belligerent,  398 ; 
entering  territorial  waters  of  belli- 
gerent, 403;  on  the  high  seas,  ib,; 
theory  of  the  immunity  of  private 
property  at  sea  from  capture,  404; 
exceptions  to  seizability  of  private 
property  at  sea,  409 ;  when  it  vests 
if  captured,  413,  417  n;  general  rule 
that  it  shall  be  brought  into  port 
for  adjudication,  417;  destruction 
of,  418  ;  how  devested,  422 ;  transfer 
of,  to  neutral  during  war,  463 ;  trans- 
fer of  in  irafuitu,  465;  effect  of 
treaty  of  peace  upon,  515  ;  brought 
by  a  captor  within  neutral  territory, 

57^- 

—  neutral,  destruction  of,  in  capture, 
420  n,  690 ;  how  it  becomes  affected 
with  an  enemy  character,  462,  6.^  ; 
when  seizable,  599,  621,  626,  665, 
684 ;  in  enemy*s  ships,  669. 

Propertv,  rights  of,  44 ;  what  is  trans- 
ferred on  separation  of  a  new  state 
from  an  old  one,  89  ;  by  cession,  95 ; 
territorial  property  of  a  state,  97 ; 
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modes  of  acquiring  it,  97  ;  non-terri- 
torial, 143  ;  property  of  a  state  with- 
in foreign  jurisdiction,  1 79. 

Proyisions,  whether  ever  contraband, 
618. 

Prussia;  discussions  with  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  naturalisation, 
309 ;  laws  of,  with  respect  to  natural- 
isation, an. 

Pufendorf,  yiews  of,  as  to  the  law  of 
nature,  3  n. 

QUARTER,  duty  of;  363. 

RAHMING,  case  of  Mr.,  355. 

Ransom  Bill,  421,  520. 

Ransom  of  prisoners,  375 ;  of  vesseb, 
420. 

Rastadt,  action  of  the  Congress  of, 
with  reference  to  Rhine  tolls,  121. 

Ratification  of  international  contracts, 
293.  299,  504,  508;  tacit,  300;  ex- 
press, 300 ;  eflfect  of  a  provision  that 
a  treaty  shall  be  put  in  force  without, 

303- 

Recapture  of  private  property  captured 
at  sea,  42a,  453. 

Recognition ;  of  communities  as  having 
belligerent  rights,  30;  of  the  Con- 
federate States  by  England  as  bel- 
ligerent, 37;  of  communities  as  hav- 
ing become  states,  82  ;  of  the  South 
American  Republics  by  England  and 
the  United  States,  83. 

Regina  v.  Cunningham,  13911. 

Regina  v,  Keyn,  18411. 

R^na  V.  Lesley,  229  n. 

Reprisal,  case  of  the  privateer,  546. 

Reprisal,  pacific,  335 ;  hostile,  380 ;  re- 
prisals made  by  Count  Bismarck 
for  capture  of  sailors  by  the  French, 

370  «• 

Requisitions,  391 ;  whether  they  are  a 
form  of  appropriation  of  private  pro- 
perty,. 395- 

Responsibility  of  a  state ;  in  general, 
52  ;  of  a  neutral  state,  73 ;  arising 
out  of  asylum  given  to  refugees,  192 ; 
for  acts  done  within  its  jurisdiction, 
193;  by  agents  of  the  state,  194, 
284,  292 ;  by  private  persons,  195 ; 
whether  for  effects  of  civil  commo- 
tion, 198. 

Retorsion,  335. 

Revictualling  of  a  besieged  place.  50T. 

Rights  of  a  state,  the  fundamental,  42; 
of  continuing  and  developing  exist- 
ence, 42  ;  of  property,  44,  96,  143; 
of  independence,  46 ;  of  sovereignty, 
47,  140,  200 ;  of  self-preservation,  53, 
224,   244;    of  vindicating  law,  54; 


in  the  relation  of  war,  59 ;  how  af- 
fected by  separation  of  a  part  of  a 
state  as  a  new  state,  87 ;  of  hospital- 
ity, 192 ;  of  admitting  foreigners  to 
the  status  of  subjects,  ib. ;  of  pur- 
suing a  vessel  into  non-territorial 
waters  for  infractions  of  municipal 
law,  230;  ofpunishment  and  security 
over  enemies,  378 ;  ovw  property  of 
an  enemy,  382  ;  of  offence  and  de- 
fence, means  of  exercising  them,  473. 

Ripperda,  case  of  the  Duke  of,  i6a  n. 

Rivers;  as  frontiers,  113,  115;  whether 
states  have  rights  of  river  navigation 
outside  their  own  territory,  116. 

Rolin  Jacquemyns.  M.,  on  punishment 
inflicted  by  a  military  occupant,  438  n. 

Roumania,  the  Capitulations  as  affect- 
ing, £2  n;  recognition  oC  by  the 
Great  Powers,  86  n. 

Rousseau,  on  the  relation  of  war,  64  ». 

Rule  of  the  war  of  1756,  594;  its  ex- 
tension in  1793.  595. 

Russell,  Earl,  on  recognition  of  insur- 
gents as  belligerents,  31  n ;  on  dosing 
insurgent  ports  by  order,  35  n ;  on 
confiscation  of  enemy  property,  40041 ; 
on  the  meaning  of  the  Declaration 
of  Paris,  658  n. 

Russia,  claim  of,  to  sovereignty  on  the 
North  Pacific,  13311;  laws  of,  with 
respect  to  nationality,  203 ;  natural- 
isation laws,  21  a;  circular  of,  on  in- 
tervention, 267  n ;  repudiation  by, 
of  the  Black  Sea  stipulations  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  323. 

Russian  Dutch  Loan,  case  of  the, 
397  «• 


SAFEGUARDS,  509. 

San  Lorenzo  el  R^  treaty  o^  118  «. 

San  Stefano,  treaty  of,  312. 

Santa  Lucia,  question  as  to  the  title 
to,  108. 

Santissima  Trinidad,  case  of  the,  171  «, 
580  ». 

Sea,  the;  its  insusceptibility  as  a  general 
rule  to  appropriation,  58 ;  to  what 
extent  it  con  be  appropriated,  125, 
136;  appropriation  of  enclosed  seas 
and  straits,  133 ;  present  state  of  the 
question  as  to  maiginal  seaa^  136; 
as  to  straits,  gulfs,  &c.  138. 

—  non-territorial ;  jurisdiction  exercised 
by  states  on,  222 ;  over  their  own 
private  vessels,  228 ;  over  public  Tea- 
sels, 230;  over  foreigners  in  their 
ships,  t6. ;  over  foreign  persons  and 
vessels  for  infractions  of  law  com- 
mitted in  territorial  waters,  ib.;  over 
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pirates,  331 ;  self-protective  acts  of  a 
state  upon,  250. 

Seay  territorial;  immnnities  of  armed 
forces  of  a  foreign  state  within,  174 ; 
of  foreign  public  property  other  than 
armed  Tessels  of  the  state,  179 ;  mer- 
chant vessels  within,  180. 

Selden,  Mare  Clausum,  129. 

Self-preservation,  right  of,  53,  224, 
244 ;  limitations  upon,  247  ;  protec- 
tion of  subjects  abroad,  254 ;  inter- 
vention on  the  ground  of,  261 ;  with 
reference  to  treaties,  327. 

Servia,  the  Capitnlations  as  affecting, 
52  n ;  recognition  of,  by  the  Great 
Powers,  86  n. 

Shenandoah,  case  of  the,  562. 

Ships,  see  Vessels. 

Ships*  papers,  145  ;  with  what  a  vessel 
must  be  provided,  683;  effect  of 
false,  and  of  spoliation,  687. 

Sick,  treatment  of,  365. 

Silesian  loan,  case  of  the,  225,  397  n. 

Sitka,  case  of  the,  171. 

Soul^  case  of  Mr.,  278. 

Sovereign,  immunities  of,  in  a  foreitni 
country,  149;  his  position  when  in 
the  service  of  another  sovereign  or 
when  incognito,  150;  when  a  sub- 
ject^ 151  ;  as  agent  of  the  state,  272. 

Sovereignty,  rights  of,  47 ;  in  relation 
to  the  territory  of  the  state,  48,  146 ; 
to  the  subjects  of  tlie  state,  48, 
200 ;  to  the  subjects  of  foreign 
powers,  49,  186,  188,  192 ;  as  a 
source  and  measure  of  neutral  re- 
sponsibility 73,  74 ;  double  or  am- 
biguous, 468;  violation  of  neutral, 
by  belligerents,  560. 

Sovereignty  of  England  over  the  Brit- 
ish seas,  127,  131. 

Spain ;  dispute  with  the  United  States 
as  to  the  boundaries  of  Texas,  103 ; 
as  to  the  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, 118;  daim  of,  to  maritime 
dominion,  128 ;  law  of,  with  renpect 
to  the  immunities  of  diplomatic  a- 
gents,  157;  with  respect  to  nation- 
ality, 202;  naturalisation  law,  211, 
21 2  ;  case  of  the  Virginius,  241,  250 ; 
practice  of  with  resfject  to  ransoming 
vessels,  421  n ;  neutrality  law  of,  571. 

Spies.  495. 

St.  Lawrence,  dispute  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  as  to 
the  navigation  of  the,  118. 

St.  Petersburg,  Declaration  of,  489. 

State,  inarks  of  a,  17;  when  a  com- 
munity becomes  one,  20  ;  identity  of, 
how  lost,  23;  fundamental  rights 
«Bd  duties  ot,  42 ;  tsnitorial  juris- 


diction of,  47,  146 ;  responsibility  of, 
52  ;  relation  of  a  new  to  the  contract 
rights  &c.  of  the  parent  state,  87 ; 
effects  of  absorption  of,  95 ;  territorial 
property  of,  98;  extraterritorial  juris- 
diction of,  222. 

States ;  which  of  them  are  persons  in 
law,  17,  23 ;  joined  in  a  personal 
union,  24;  by  a  federal  union,  25; 
by  a  real  union,  26 ;  in  a  confeder- 
ation, 27 ;  protected  states,  28 ; 
under  the  suzerainty  of  others,  29  ; 
how  states  outside  European  civilis- 
ation become  subject  to  law,  40. 

Story,  Justice,  on  the  immunities  of 
vessels  of  war  in  foreign  ports,  171  n  ; 
on  the  doctrine  of  naturalisation, 
208  ;  on  trade  in  armed  veasels,  568 ; 
on  procedure  in  claims  for  restitution 
of  prizes  made  in  violation  of  neutral 
sovereignty,  580  n;  on  coasting  trade, 
596  n  ;  on  sailing  under  neutral  con- 
voy, 679 ;  under  belligerent  convoy, 
685. 

Stowell,  Lord,  on  extent  of  territorial 
waters,  134*1;  on  immunities  of 
vessels  of  war  in  foreign  countries, 
169 ;  on  territoriality  of  vessels,  227 
n;  on  effect  of  embai^o,  33771;  on 
capture  of  fishing  boats,  41171;  on 
destruction  of  enemy  vessels,  41971; 
on  effect  of  military  occupation,  426 ; 
on  domicil  with  reference  to  war, 
458 ;  on  transfer  of  vessels  tn  trannlti 
to  neutrals  during  war,  465  ;  on 
licences  to  trade,  510;  on  effects 
of  acts  of  war  done  after  conclusion 
of  peace,  521  n;  on  effect  of  contra- 
band on  rest  of  cargo,  623 ;  on  effect 
of  resistance  to  visit,  684. 

Stratagems,  493. 

Subjects  of  a  state ;  sovereignty  of  the 
state  over,  48  ;  responsibility  for  acts 
done  by,  195  ;  who  are  subjects,  201, 
204,  205,  216;  protection  of,  abroad, 

254- 

—  of  foreign  states ;  jurisdiction  of 
a  slate  over,  49  ;  duty  of  due  admin- 
istration of  justice  towards,  51  ; 
power  to  compel  them  to  assist  in 
maintaining  public  safety,  186 ; 
crimes  committed  by  them  in  foreign 

1'urisdiction,  188;  right  of  giving 
lospitality  to,  192 ;  of  admitting  to 
status  of  subjects,  i'6. ;  jurisdiction 
over,  on  board  ships,  230. 

—  of  an  enemy  state ;  whether  they  are 
enemies,  63 ;  whether  they  can  be 
detained  on  outbreak  of  war,  356; 
whether  they  can  be  expelled  except 
by  way  of  militaiy  precaution,  357. 
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Suhlingen.caBeof  theConventioiiof^  471. 

Sully,  case  of  the  servant  of  the  Due  de, 
I59n. 

Surgeons,  military,  362,  365,  366,  370. 

Suspension  of  arms,  500. 

Svreden ;  laws  of,  with  respect  to  nation-* 
ality,  20a  ;  guarantee  of  tenitoiy  of, 
by  inland  and  France,  314 ;  dispute 
with  Denmark  as  to  right  of  giving 
succour  under  trenty  with  a  belli- 
gerent, 543  ;  sale  of  superfluous  ships 

.  of  war  by,  555  ;  dispute  with  Eng- 
land as  to  visit  of  convoyed  ships 
in  1781,677. 

Swineherd,  case  of  the,  517. 

Switiserland,  law  of,  with  respect  to 
nationally,  20a  ;  naturalisation  laws, 
an,  ai3fi,  ai6;  passage  of  aUiee 
over  in  1815,  558 ;  denies  passage  to 
French  in  1870,  t&. ;  asylum  ^ven 
to  General  CUnchant's  forces,  584. 

TALLEYRAND,  cm  the  kws  of  war, 
65  n. 

Terceira,  expedition  to,  564. 

Territorial  sea,  see  Sea. 

Territorial  Waters  Jurisdiction  Act, 
18411. 

Teiritoriality  of  vessels,  theory  of  the, 
aa3. 

Territory  of  a  state,  in  what  it  con- 
sists, 97  ;  modes  of  acquiring  it,  (b, 

Texas,  dispute  between  Spain  and  the 
United  States  as  to  the  boundaries 
of,  103. 

Thalweg.  115. 

Thirty  Hogsheads  of  Sugar,  case  of, 
467,  656  n. 

Thomasius,  views  of  as  to  the  sphere 
of  law,  3  n. 

Trade;  general  right  of  a  neutral  to 
trade  with  a  bell^erent,  73,  463. 

Transfer  in  transitu,  effect  of  during 
war,  465. 

Treaties,  classification  of,  with  reference 
to  their  legal  value,  9 ;  of  a  parent 
state,  when  binding  on  a  state  formed 
by  separation,  88;  of  boundary,  effects 
of,  9a  ;  antecedent  conditions  of  valid- 
ity of,  395  ;  their  forms,  298  ;  necess- 
ity of  ratification,  299 ;  interpretation 
of.  305 ;  treaties  of  guarantee,  313  ; 
effects  of  treaties,  316;  modes  of 
securing  their  execution,  317  ;  how 
they  cease  to  be  obligatory,  318 ;  their 
renewal,  329 ;  formal  classification 
of,  33011;  personal  treaties,  33011; 
when  abrogated  or  suspended  by 
war.  349. 

Trent,  case  of  the,  634. 

Trieet,  case  of  double  sovereignty  in,  468. 


Truce,  500,  504 ;  flags  of,  497 ;  persona 
competent  to  conclude  truces,  504. 

Turkey  ;  the  capitulations  with,  5  a  n. 

Tuscarora,  blockades  the  Nashville  in 
English  waters,  ^87. 

Twentyofour  hours  rule,  as  to  vesting 
captured  property  in  captor,  415;  as 
to  issue  of  belligerent  vessels  from 
neutral  ports,  586. 

Twiss,  Sir  Travers,  on  the  doctrine 
which  regards  the  shores  of  a  river 
as  attenoumt  on  it,  ii6n;  on  the 
navigation  of  rivers,  laaw;  on  the 
rights  of  states  over  maiginal  &c. 
sea,  137  n;  on  embargo  in  contem- 
plation of  war,  341  ;  on  abrpga^on 
and  suspension  of  treatieB  by  war, 
350 ;  on  expul:iion  of  enemy  subjects 
on  outbreak  of  war,  358  n. 


UNITED  PROVINCES,  $ee  Nether- 
lands. 

United  States ;  their  constitution  in  its 
international  aspect,  35 ;  views  o^  in 
1779,  as  to  belligorent  recognition, 
31  a;  pretensions  o^  to  dose  bel- 
ligerent ports  by  order,  35  n ;  procla- 
mation of  the,  establishing  blockade 
of  the  Southern  ports,  38  n ;  views 
of,  with  respect  to  contraband  trade 
as  stated  before  the  Tribunal  of  Arbi- 
tration of  Greneva,  80;  recognition 
of  the  South  American  Republics  by 
the,  84 ;  disputes  with  Great  Britain 
wiUi  reference  to  the  Newfoundland 
fisheries,  90,  309 ;  with  Great  Britain 
with  reference  to  the  Mosquito  protec- 
torate, 9T  ;  with  Great  Britain  with 
reference  to  the  Maine  boundary,  93 : 
with  Spain  as  to  the  boundaries  of 
Louisiana,  103 ;  with  Great  Britain 
as  to  the  Oregon  Territory,  105 ;  with 
Spain  as  to  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi,  1x8 ;  with  Great  Britain 
as  to  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, ib. ;  proposal  o(  in  1864,  as  to 
extent  of  territorial  sea,  138  n ;  ex- 
tent of  sea  claimed  as  territorial  by, 
139;  complicity  of,  in  invasions  of 
Canada,  195  n ;  law  <tf,  with  respect 
to  nationality,  303,  304;  naturalisa- 
tion law,  308,  3i6-3i8n;  case  of 
Martin  Eoezta,  317;  of  the  Caro- 
line, 346 ;  of  the  Yiiginius,  241,  350, 
of  Mr.  Rahming,  255 ;  of  Mr.  Soul^ 
378 ;  case  of  M^'Leod,  383 ;  dispute 
with  Great  Britain  as  to  meaning  of 
the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  305  ;  with 
Great  Britain  as  to  fishery  daoBes  of 
the  treaty  of  Washington,  309 ;  with 
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Great  Britaiii  m  to  ezclumge  of 
priaonen,  377;  instructions  of,  in 
181  a,  to  cruisers  to  destroy  EogUsh 
▼essels,  418 ;  practice  of,  ¥rith  regard 
to  ransoming  vessels* 42 1  n ;  neutrality 
policy  of,  in  1793,  548,  568 ;  sale  of 
surplus  arms  by,  555  n;  neutrality 
act  of,  569;  argument  of,  at  Greneya, 
as  to  effect  on  a  vessel  of  a  belligerent 
commission,  581  n ;  practice  of^  as  to 
what  constitutes  contraband,  608, 609, 
618;  doctrine  of  continuous  voyages, 
634  n;  as  to  what  constitutes  an 
efficient  blockade,  649,  655,  656  n; 
view  of,  as  to  notification,  650 ;  as  to 
what  constitutes  a  breach  of  blockade, 
665  ;  as  to  visit  of  convoyed  ships, 
678;  dispute  with  Denmark  as  to 
neutral  vessels  sailing  under  bellige- 
rent convoy,  686. 

United  States;  Instructions  for  the 
Government  of  Armies  in  the  Field, 
66  a,  478,501. 

United  States  v.  Repentigny,  case  of 
the,  537  n,  528  n. 

Usage,  its  place  in  international  law,  5. 

Uti  possidetis,  principle  of,  515,  523, 

537. 
Utrecht,  dispute  between  England  and 
France  as  to  the  effect  of,  308. 


YALAIS,  proclamation  issued  in,  by 
the  Busso- Austrian  army  in  I799> 

477  »• 

Valin  on  destruction  of  enemy's  vessels, 
419  n;  on  contraband,  605. 

Vattel ;  territoriality  of  merchant  vessels, 
y  325;  ondassification  of  treaties,  330  n ; 
whether  a  state  can  detain  enemy 
subjects  on  outbreak  of  war,  356  n ; 
on  neutrality,  541 ;  on  contraband, 
605;  on  neutral  goods  in  enemy's 
vessels,  670  n. 

Tavasseur  o.  Elrupp,  180  n. 

Venice,  claim  o!^  to  the  dominion  of  the 
Adriatic,  126,  130. 

Vergennes,  M.  de,  observations  on 
English  M^moire  Justificatif,  79. 

Vessels,  armed,  outfit  of,  forbidden  by 
Venice  &o.,  547 ;  equipment  of,  in 
neutral  territory,  567;  export  of,  is 
merely  trade  in  contraband  of  war, 
568;  outfit  of,  forbidden  by  Great 
Britun  &c.,  570;  present  state  of 
the  law  as  to  the  outfit  of,  572 ; 
within  what  limits  their  equipment 
ought  to  be  forbidden  by  international 
law,  574. 

^-enemy,  indulgence  occasionally  given 
to,  on  outbreak  of  war,  412;  transfer 


of,  to  neutrals  during  war,  464 ;  He 
also  Property. 
Vessels,   non-commissioned,  can  resist 
capture,  487 ;  cannot  attack,  ib, 

—  private,  covered  by  the  national  flag; 
what  are  such,  145;  when  in  the 
ports  of  a  foreign  state,  180,  186 ; 
passing  through  territorial  waters, 
183;  theory  of  the  territoriality  of 
the,  223 ;  jurisdiction  of  a  state  over 
on  non-territorial  waters,  228;  over 
foreigners  on  board  in  such  waters, 
230;  pursuit  of,  into  non-territorial 
waters,  for  in&actions  of  local  laws, 
ib, ;  incorporation  of,  into  navy  of 
a  state,  48^ ;  effect  upon,  of  carrying 
contraband,  621 ;  of  carrying  de- 
spatches or  persons  for  a  belligerent, 
631 ;  enemy  s  goods  in  neutral  vessels, 
638 ;  effect  upon,  of  breach  of  block- 
ade, 665;  entry  of,  into  blockaded 
ports  when  in  distress,  665 ;  neutral 
goods  in  enemy,  667 ;  visit  of,  674 ; 
visit  of,  when  convoyed,  678 ;  capture 
of,  684. 

—  public,  of  the  state ;  what  are  such, 
144 ;  their  immunities  within  foreign 
territory,  174, 576 ;  jurisdiction  over, 
on  the  high  seas,  230;  presump- 
tion against  acts  done  by,  bcdng  pira- 
tical, 238;  not  seizable  in  war  if 
engaged  in  scientific  discovery,  388 ; 
regulations  as  to  supply  of  coal  to, 
in  war  time,  563;  privilege  of  re- 
taining prisoners  on  board  in  neutral 
territory,  576;  hospitality  and  asylum 
to,  585 ;  entry  of,  into  blockaded 
ports,  666 ;  not  subject  to  visit,  674. 

Victoria,  Frandscus  k,  on  right  of  in- 
tercourse, 55  n. 

Vienna,  Congress  of,  action  of,  with  re- 
ference to  navigable  rivers,  122. 

Vixginius,  case  of  the,  241,  350. 

Visit ;  who  can  visit,  and  who  is  liable 
to  be  visited,  674 ;  whether  convoyed 
vessels  can  be  visited,  675  ;  formali- 
ties of  visit,  681 ;  effect  of  reaJBtanoe 
to,  684* 

Volunteer  navy,  485. 

WAK ;  general  principles  of  the  law  of, 
59 ;  doctrine  that  war  affects  individ- 
uals only  as  agents  of  their  state,  63 ; 
reasons  for  rejecting  it,  68 ;  declara- 
tion of,  whether  necessary,  343 ; 
manifestos  on  outbreak  of,  346,  348 ; 
effect  of,  on  treaties,  349 ;  dSect  of, 
in  putting  an  end  to  non-hostile  re- 
lations between  subjects  of  enemy 
states,  354 ;  termination  of,  by  treaty 
of  peace,  514 ;  acts  of,  done  subse- 
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quently  to  ooncluBion  of  peaoe,  520 ; 
tennination  of,  by  simple  cessation  of 
hostilities,  521  ;  commenoement  of, 
in  relation  to  neutrality,  530. 

Washington,  treaty  of,  in  1 846 ;  boundary 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  in  the  Strait  of  Fuca,  140. 

Webster,  Mr,  on  merchant  vessels  in 
foreign  ports,  182  n;  on  territoriality 
of  vessels,  227  n;  on  fireedom  of  indi- 
viduals from  responsibility  for  acts 
done  by  order  of  their  state,  284 ;  on 
loans  by  a  neutral  to  a  belligerent, 

554- 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  on  the  appropri- 
ation of  works  of  art  by  the  French, 
388  n ;  on  military  occupation,  431  n ; 
method  of  administering  occupied 
countries,  436. 

Westminster,  provisions  of  the  treaty 
of,  relating  to  British  maritime 
sovereignty,  131  n. 


Wheaton,  on  the  navigation  of  rivers, 
121  n;  on  punishment  of  crimes  com- 
mitted by  foreigners  in  tezritorj 
foreign  to  state  exercising  joiia- 
diction,  190  n;  on  piracy,  235  n^ 
whether  declaration  of  war  is  neces- 
^^^t  347  f  ^^  suspension  and  abro- 
gation of  treaties  by  war,  349:  on 
unauthorised  risings  against  an  in- 
vader, 477. 

Whitehill,  case  of  Mr..  458  n. 

William,  case  of  the,  624  ». 

Wolff,  views  of,  as  to  the  sphere  of 
law,  4  n. 

Woolsey,  Dr.,  on  the  navigation  of 
rivers,  122  n;  on  punishment  of 
crimes  committed  by  foreigners  in 
territory  foreign  to  state  exerciBing 
jurisdiction,  190  n. 

Wounded,  treatment  of,  365. 

Wrech,  case  of  Baron  von,  156. 
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to  St.  Matthew  from  the  St.  Germain  MS.  (g,).  Edited  with  Introduction 
and  Appendices  by  John  Wordsworth,  M.A.    Small  4to.,  stiff  covers,  dr. 

Old-French. — Libri  Psalmorum  Versio  antiqua  Gallica  e 

Cod.  MS.  in  Bibl.  Bodleiana  adservato,  una  cum  Versione  Metrica  aliisque 
Monumentis  pervetustis.  Nunc  primum  descripsit  et  edidit  Franciscus  Michel, 
Phil.  Doc.     i860.  8vo.  loj.  6</. 
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FATHSBS  OV  THE  CHUBCH,  &c. 

St  Athanasius :  Historical  Writings^  according  to  the  Bene- 
dictine Text.  With  an  Introduction  by  William  Bright,  D.D.  1881.  Ciovii 
8vo.  I  Of.  6d, 

Orations  against  the  Arians.    With  aa  Account  of  his 

Life  by  William  Bright.  D.D.    1873.  Crown  8vo.  9^. 

St,  Augustine :  Select  Anti-Pelagian  Treatises,  and  the  Acts 

of  the  Second  Council  of  Orange.    With  an  Introduction  by  William  Kight. 
D.D.    Crown  8vo.  9X. 

Canons  of  t/ie  First  Four  General  Councils  of  Nicaea,  Con- 
stantinople, Ephesns,  and  Chaloedon.  1877.  Crown  8vo.  35.  6</. 

Notes  on  the  Canons  of  the  First  Four  General  Councils, 

By  William  Bright,  D.D.    i88a.    Crown  8vo.  51.  6</. 

Cyrilli  Archiepiscopi  Alexandrini  in  XII  Prophetas,     £didit 

P.  E.  Pusey,  A.M.    Tomi  II.     1868.  8vo.  cloth,  a/,  is. 

-  in  D.  yoannis  Evangelium.    Accedunt  Fragmenta  varia 

necnon   Tractatus  ad  Tiberium  Diaconum  duo.     Edidit  post  Anbertun 
P.  E.  Pusey,  A.M.    Tomi  III.     1873.  8vo.  3/.  sj. 

Commentarii   in   Lucae   Evangelium    quae    supersunt 

Syriace.    £  MSS.  apud  Mus.  Britan.  edidit  R.  Payne  Smith,  A.M.     1858. 
4to.  i/.  2 J. 

Translated  by  R.  Payne  Smith,  M.A,     a  vols.     1859. 

8vo.  1 4 J. 

Ephraemi  Syri^  Rabulae  Episcopi  Edesseni,  Balaei,  alionim- 

que  Opera  Selecta.  E  Codd.  Syriacis  MSS.  in  Museo  Britannico  et  Bibliotheca 
Bodleiana  asservatis  primus  edidit  J.  J.  Overbeck.    1865.  8vo.  i/.  ix. 

Eusebius*   Ecclesiastical  History^   according  to   the  text  of 

Burton,  with  an  Introduction  by  William  Bright,  D.D.    1881.    Crown  8tq. 
8j.  6^. 

Irenaeus :  The  Third  Book  of  St,  Irenaeus,  Bishop  of  Isyons^ 
against  Heresies.  With  short  Notes  and  a  Glossary  by  H.  Deane,  BJ). 
1S74    Crown  8vo.  5s,  6</. 

Patrum   Apostolicorum,    S.  Clementis    Romani,    S.  IgnatiL 

S   Polycarpi,  quae  supersunt.     Edidit  GuiL  Jacobson,  S,T.P.R.     Tomi  IL 
Fourth  Edition,  1S63.  8vo.  i/.  is. 

Socrates^  Ecclesiastical  History^  according  to  the  Text  of 
Hussey,  with  an  Introduction  by  William  Bright,  D.D.  1878.  Cxown  S^o- 
7J.  6</- 
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ECCLESIASTICAI.  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  &;o. 

Ancient  Liturgy  of  tlie  Church  of  England^  according  to  the 
uses  of  Sanim,  York,  Hereford,  and  Bangor,  and  the  Roman  Liturgy  arranged 
in  parallel  columns,  with  preface  and  notes.  By  William  Maskell,  M.A. 
Third  Edition.     1882.   8vo.  15J. 

Baedae  Historia  Ecclesiastica,  Edited,  with  English  Notes, 
by  G.  H.  Moberly,  M.A.  1881.   Crown  8vo.  loj.  6</. 

Bright  (  W^.     Chapters  of  Early  English   Church  History, 

1878.   8V0.    I2J. 

Burnet  s  History  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England. 

A  new  Edition.  Carefully  revised,  and  the  Records  collated  with  the  originals, 
by  N.  Pocock,  M.A.     7  vols.  1865.  8vo.  Price  reduced  to  i/.  lor. 

Councils  and  Ecclesiastical  Documents  relating  to  Great  Britain 

and  Ireland.  Edited,  after  Spelman  and  Wilkins,  by  A.  W.  liaddan,  B.D., 
and  W.  Stubbs,  M.A.  Vols.  I.  and  III.    1869-71.  Medium  8vo.  each  i/.  \s. 

Vol.  II.  Part  I.  T873   Medium  8vo.   toj.  (id. 

Vol.  11.  Part  II.   1878.  Church  of  Ireland;  Memorials  of  St  Patrick. 
Stiff  covers,  3J.  dd, 

Hamilton  (John^  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews),  The  Catechism 
of.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Glossary,  by  Thomas  Graves  Law.  With 
a  Preface  by  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone.    8vo.  \2s.  6d. 

Hammond  {C,  E,).  Liturgies,  Eastern  and  Western.  Edited, 
with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Liturgical  Glossary.  1878.  Crown  8vo.  \os.6d. 
An  Appendix  to  the  abo^e.    1879.  Crown  8vo.  paper  covers,  u,  6d. 

John,  Bishop  of  Ephesus.  The  Third  Part  of  his  Eccle^ 
siastical  History,  [In  Syriac]  Now  first  edited  by  William  Cureton,  M.A. 
1853.  4^0.  i/.  1 2 J. 

Translated  by  R.  Payne  Smith,  M.A.     i860.  8vo.  loj. 

Leofric  Missal,  The,  as  used   in  the   Cathedral  of  Exeter 

during  the  Episcopate  of  its  first  Bishop,  A.D.  1050- 107  2 ;  together  with  some 
Account  of  the  Red  Book  of  Derby,  the  Missal  of  Robert  of  Jumi^ges,  and  a 
few  other  earlv  MS.  Service  Books  of  the  English  Church.  Edited,  with  In- 
troduction ana  Notes,  by  F.  E.  Warren,  RD.   4to.  half  morocco,  35J. 

Monumenta  Ritualia  Ecclesiae  Anglicanae,    The  occasional 

Offices  of  the  Church  of  England  according  to  the  old  use  of  Salisbury,  the 
Prymer  in  English,  and  other  prayers  and  forms,  with  dissertations  and  notes. 
By  William  Maskell,  M.A.    Second  Edition.    i88a.  3  vols.  8vo.  a/.  10s, 

Records  of  the  Reformation,  The  Divorce,  15^7-1533.  Mostly 

now  for  the  first  time  printed  from  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  and  other  libra- 
ries. Collected  and  arranged  by  N.  Pocock,  M.A.  1870.   a  vols.  8vo.  i/.  16/. 
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Shirley  (  W,  WX   Some  Account  of  the  Church  in  the  Apostolic 

Age,     Second  Edition,  1874.  Fcap.  8vo.  3s.  6rf. 

Stubbs  {  W.).    Registrum  Sacrum  Anglica^tum,    An  attempt 

to  exhibit  the  course  of  Episcopal  Succession  in  England.     1858.  Small  4to. 

Warren  {F.  E^.    Liturgy  and  Ritual  of  the  Celtic  CkurcJu 
1881.  8vo.  14J. 

ENGLISH    THEOLOGY. 

Butler^ s  Works ,  with  an  Index  to  the  Analogy.    2  vols.  1874. 
^^®-  "*•  Alflo  separately, 

Sermons^  5^.  6d.  Analogy  of  Religion^  5r.  6^/. 

GreswelTs  Harmonia  Evangelica,    Fifth  Edition.    8vo.    1 855. 
Heurtley^s  Harmonia  Symbolical    Creeds    of   the   Western 

Church.    1858.    8vo.  6j.  td. 

Homilies   appointed   to    be   read   in    Churches.     Edited    by 

J.  Griffiths,  M.A.    1859.  8vo.  yj.  6flf. 

Hooker  s  Works,  with  his  life  by  Walton,  arranged  by  John 
Keble,  M.A.    Sixth  Edition,  1874.  3  vols.  8vo.  i/.  lu.  (ui. 

the  text  as  arranged  by  John   Keble,  M.A.     2  vols. 

1875.  8vo.  IIJ. 

Jeivets  Works.     Edited  by  R.  W.  Jelf,  D.D.    8  vols.    1848. 

8vo.  i/.  loj. 

Pearsoris  Exposition  of  tlte  Creed,    Revised  and  corrected  by 

E.  Burton,  D.D.  Sixth  Edition,  1877.  8vo.  loj.  6</. 

Waterland's  Review  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Eucharist^  with 

a  Preface  by  the  late  Bishop  of  London.    Crown  8vo.  6j.  6^. 

Works,  with  Life,  by  Bp.  Van  Mildert.    A  new  Edition, 

with  copious  Indexes.    6  vols.     1S56.    8vo.    a/.  lu. 

Wheatiys  Illustration  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.    A  new 

Edition,  1846.  8vo.  fj. 

Wyclif    A  Catalogue  of  the  Original  Works  of  John  Wyclif 

by  W.  W.  Shirley.  D.D.     1865.  8vo.  3J.  6^/. 

Select  English    Works,     By  T.  Arnold,  M.A.   3  vols. 

1 869-1 871.  8 vo.      Price  reduced  toU.i  s. 

Trialogus.    With   the  Supplement    now  first   edited. 

By  Gotthard  Lechler.   1869.  8vo.    Price  reduced  to  *15, 
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HISTORICAL  AND   DOCITMENTABY  WORKS. 

British  Barrows,  a  Record  of  the  Examination  of  Sepulchral 

Mounds  in  various  parts  of  England.  By  William  Greenwcll,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
Together  with  Description  of  Figures  of  Skulls,  General  Remarks  on  Pre- 
historic Crania,  and  an  Appendix  by  George  Rolleston,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  1877. 
Medium  8vo.  255. 

Britton.    A    Treatise  upon  the  Common  Law  of  England, 

composed  by  order  of  King  Edward  I.  The  French  Text  carefully  revised, 
with  an  English  Translation,  Introduction,  and  Notes,  by  F.  M.  Nichols,  M.A. 
a  vols.    1865.  Royal  Svo.  i/.  i6j. 

Clarendon^s  History  of  the  Rebellion    and   Civil  Wars    in 

England.    7  vols.    1839.  i8mo.  i/.  is. 

Clarendons  History   of  tlie  Rebellion    and    Civil   Wars   in 

England.  Also  his  Life,  written  by  himself,  in  which  is  included  a  Con- 
tinuation of  his  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion.  With  copious  Indexes. 
In  one  volume,  royal  8vo.  184a.  il.  2s. 

Clintons  Epitome  of  the  Fasti  Hellenicu    .1 85 1 .     8vo.   Ss.  6d, 

Epitome  of  the  Fasti  Romani.     1854.     8vo.   7^. 

Corpvs  Poeticvm  Boreale.    The  Poetry  of  the  Old  Northern 

Tongue,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Thirteenth  Century.  Edited,  clas- 
sified, and  translated  with  Introduction.  Excursus,  and  Notes,  by  Gudbrand 
Vigfiisson,  M.A.,  and  F.  York  Powell,  M.A.    a  vols.    1883.  8vo.  42/. 

Freeman  (E,  A.).    History  of  the  Norman  Conquest  of  Eng- 

land;  its  Causes  and  Results.    In  Six  Volumes.  8vo.  5/.  9^*.  6^. 

Freeman  (E,  A.),      The  Reign  of  William  Rufus  and  the 

Accession  of  Henry  the  First.    2  vols.  8vo.  i/.  i6x. 

Gascoigne's     T/uological    Dictionary    ("Liber    Veritatum"): 

Selected  Passages,  illustrating  the  condition  of  Church  and  State,  1403-1458. 
With  an  Introduction  by  James  E.  Thorold  Rogers,  M.P.  Small  4to.  lox.  6d, 

Magna  Carta,  a  careful  Reprint.  Edited  by  W.  Stubbs,  M.A. 
1879.  4^0.  stitched,  is. 

Passio  et  Miracula  Beati  Olaui,  Edited  from  a  Twelfth- 
Century  MS.  in  the  Library  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  with  an  In- 
troduction and  Notes,  by  Frederick  Metcalfe,  M.A.  Small  4to.  stiff  covers,  6j. 

Protests  of  the  Lords,  including  those  which  have  been  ex- 
punged, from  1634  to  1874 ;  with  Historical  Introductions.  Edited  by  James 
E.  Thorold  Rogers,  M.A.   1875    3vols.  8vo.  2/.  2j. 

Rogers  {J.  E.  T.).     History  of  Agriculture  and  Prices  in 

England,  a.d.  1259-1793. 

Vols.  landll  (1259-14C0).  1866.  8vo.  a/.  3j. 
Vols.  Ill  and  IV  (1401-1582).  1882.  8vo.  2/  lor. 
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Saxon  Chronicles  {Two  of  the)  parallel,  with  Supplementary 

Extracts  from  the  Others.  Edited,  with  Introdnction,  Notes,  and  a  Gios- 
sarial  Index,  by  J.  Earle,  M.A.     1865.    8vo.  i6j. 

Sturlunga  Saga,  including  the  Islending^  Saga  of  Lawman 

Sturla  Thordsson  and  other  works.  Edited  by  Dr.  Gndbrand  Vigfiisson. 
In  a  vols.    1878.  8vo.  a/,  is, 

York  Plays,    The  Play.s  performed  by  the  Crafts  or  Mysteries 

of  York  on  the  day  of  Corpus  Christi  in  the  14th,  15th,  and  i6th  centuries. 
Now  first  printed  from  the  unique  manuscript  in  the  Library  of  Lord  Ashbum- 
ham.    Edited  with  Introduction  and  Glossary  by  Lucy  Toulmin  Smith.     8vo. 


Statutes  made  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  for  the  Colleges 

and  Halls  therein,  by  the  University  of  Oxford  Commissioners.     188a.    8vo. 
I  a  J.  6^. 

Statuta  Universitatis  Oxoniensis,     1885.     8vo.  ^s. 

The  Examination  Statutes  for  the  Degrees  of  B,A,,  B,  Mus,^ 

B.C.L.,  and  B.M.    Re\-ised  to  Trmity  Term,  1885.     8va  sewed,  \s. 

The  Studettfs  Hafidbook  to  the  University  and  Colleges  of 

Oxford.    Extra  fcap.  8vo,  is,  6d. 

The  Oxford  University  Calendar  for  the  year  1886.     Crown 

8vo.  4J.  6</. 
The  present  Edition  includes  all  Class  Lists  and  other  University  distinctions  for 
the  five  years  ending  with  1885. 

Also,  supplementaiy  to  the  above,  price  5s.  (pp.  606), 

The  Honours  Register  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  A  complete 

Record  of  University  Honours,  Officers,  Distinctions,  and  Class  Lists ;  of  the 
Heads  of  Colleges,  &c.,  &c.,  from  the  Thirteenth  Century  to  1883. 


MATHEMATICS,  FHYSICAI.  SCIENCE,  ftc. 

Acland{H,  W.,  M.D..  F.R.S.).    Synopsis  of  the  Pathological 

Series  in  the  Oxford  Museum,     1867.    8vo.  aj.  dd. 

Astronomical  Observations  made  at  the  University  Observ- 
atory, Oxford,  under  the  direction  of  C.  Pritchard,  M.A.  No.  i.  1878. 
Royal  8vo.  paper  covers,  y,  dd, 

De  Bary  {Dr.  A.)     Comparative  Anatomy  of  tfie   Vegetative 

Organs  of  the  Phanerogams  and  Ferns.  Translated  and  Annotated  by  F.  O. 
Bower,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  and  D.  H.  Scott,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.L.S.  With  two 
hundred  and  forty-one  woodcuts  and  an  Index.  Royal  8vo.,  half  morocco, 
i/.  2s.  6d, 
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Muller  (y,).     On  certain  Variations  in  the  Vocal  Organs  of 

the  Passeres  that  have  hitherto  escaped  notice.  Translated  by  F.  J.  Bell,  B.A.. 
and  edited,  with  an  Appendix,  by  A.  H.  Garrod.  M.A.,  F.R.S.  With  Plates. 
1878.   4to.  paper  covers,  'js.  6d. 

Price  {Bartholomew,  M.A.,  F.R.S.).     Treatise  on  Infinitesimal 

Calculus, 

Vol.  I.  Differential  Calculus.    Second  Edition.    8vo.  i+r.  6d. 

Vol.  II.  Integral  Calculus,  Calculus  of  Variations,  and  Differential  Equations. 
Second  Edition,  1865.     8vo.  i8j. 

Vol.  III.  Statics,  including  Attractions ;  Dynamics  of  a  Material  Particle. 
Second  Edition,  1868.    8yo.  i6s. 

Vol.  rV.  Dynamics  of  Material  Systems ;  together  with  a  chapter  on  Theo- 
retical Dynamics,  by  W.  F.  Donkin,  M.  A..  F.R.S.     1862.    8vo.  i6j. 

Rigaud's  Correspondence  of  Scientific  Men  of  the  i^jth  Century, 

with  Table  of  Contents  by  A.  de  Morgan,  and  Index  by  the  Rev.  J.  Rigaud, 
M.A.     3  vols.     1841-1862.    8yo.  i8j.  6</. 

Rolleston  {George,  M.D.,  F.R.S.).  Scientific  Papers  and  Ad- 
dresses. Arranged  and  Edited  by  William  Turner,  M.B.,  F.R.S.  With  a 
Biographical  Sketch  by  Edward  Tylor,  F.R.S.  With  Portrait.  Plates,  and 
Woodcuts.    3  vols.  8vo.  i/.  45. 

Sachs'  Text-Book  of  Botany,  Morphological  and  Physiological. 

A  New  Edition,  Translated  by  S.  H.  Vines,  M.A.  1882.  Royal  8vo.,  half 
morocco,  1/.  \\s.  6d, 

Westwood  {J.  O.,  M,A.,  F.R.S.).      Thesaurus  Entomologicus 

Hopeianus,  or  a  Description  of  the  rarest  Insects  in  the  Collection  given  to 
the  University  by  the  Rev.  William  Hope.  With  40  Plates.  1874.  Small 
folio,  half  morocco,  7/.  lor. 


^tie  Sbanelr  i3ooiis  of  tfie  lEast. 

Translated  by  various  Oriental  Scholars,  and  edited  by 
F.  Max  MiJLLER. 

[Demy  8vo.  cloth.] 

Vol.   I.   The   Upanishads.    Translated  by  F.  Max   Muller. 

Part  I.  The  AXindogya-upanishad,  The  Talavakdra-upanishad,  The  Aitareya- 
firanyaka,  I'he  Kaushitaki-br&hma#»a-upanishad,  and  The  Vi^iisaneyi-samhitil- 
upanishad.     loj.  6^. 

Vol.  11.  The  Sacred  Laws  of  the  Aryas,  as  taught  in  the 

Schools  of  Apastamba,  Gautama,  Visi^th/^,  and  Bandh&yana.  Translated  by 
Prof.  Georg  Biihler.    Part  I.  Apastamba  and  Gautama.    lor.  dd. 
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Vol.  III.  The  Sacred  Books  of  China.  The  Texts  of  Con- 
fucianism. Translated  by  James  Legge.  Part  I.  The  Shft  King,  The  Reli- 
gious portions  of  the  Shih  King^  and  The  Hsi&o  King.     1 2s.  6d. 

Vol.  IV.  The  Zend-Avesta.    Translated  by  James  Darme- 

stetcr.    Parti.    TheVendidad.     ios.6d. 

Vol.  V.  The  Pahlavi  Texts.     Translated   by  E.  W.  West. 

Part  I.  The  BondahLr,  Bahman  Yaxt,  ftnd  Sh&yast  li-sh&yast.    12s,  6d. 

Vols.  VI  and  IX.  The  Qur'An.     Parts  I  and  II.    Translated 

by  E.  H.  Palmer.    aix» 

Vol.  VII.    The  Institutes  of  Vishwu.    Translated  by  Julius 

Jolly.     ios,6d 

Vol.  VIII.  The  Bhagavadgfta,  with  The  Sanatsi^ttya,  and 

The  AnugltA.    Translated  by  KSshinftth  Trimbak  Telang.     loj.  6d. 

Vol.  X.  The  Dhammapada,  translated  from  P&li  by  F.  Max 

Miiller;  and  The  Sutta-Nipllta,  translated  from  Pili  by  V.  Fausboll;  being 
Canonical  Books  of  the  Buddhists.    lor.  6d, 

Vol.  XI.  Buddhist  Suttas.     Translated  from  PAli  by  T.  W. 

Rhys  Davids,  i.  The  Mahaparinibbana  Suttanta  ;  a.  The  Dhamma-^hikka- 
ppavattana  Sutta ;  3.  The  Teviggz.  Sultanta ;  4.  The  Akankheyya  Sntta ; 
5.  TheA^etokhila  Sutta;  6.  The Mah^sudassana Suttanta ;  7.  TheSabbisava 
Sutta.     loj*.  6d, 

Vol.  XII.  The  5atapatha-Br4hma«a,  according  to  the  Text 

of  the  Mddhyandina  School.  Translated  by  Julius  Eggeling.  Part  I. 
Books  I  and  II.     12s.  6d. 

Vol.  XIII.  Vinaya  Texts.      Translated    from    the   Pili   by 

T.  W.  Rhys  Davids  and  Hermann  Oldenberg.  Part  I.  The  Pdtimokkha. 
The  Mahavagga,  I-IV.     loj.  6^. 

Vol.  XIV.  The  Sacred  Laws  of  the  Aryas,  as  taught  in  the 

Schools  of  Apastamba,  Gautama,  VSsish/^a  and  Baudhayana.  Translated 
by  Georg  Biihler.    Part  II.    V&sishMa  and  Baudhayana.     lor.  6d, 

Vol.  XV.    The  Upanishads.    Translated  by  F.  Max  Miiller. 

Part  II.  The  Ka/>4a-upanishad,  The  Mu»<iSika-upanishad,  The  Taittirtyaka- 
npanishad,  The  BrthadSra/tyaka-upanishad,  The  .Svetan^atara-upanishad,  The 
Praj'^a-upanishad,  and  The  MailrayaMa-Brahmana-upanishad.     los.  6d. 

Vol.  XVI.  The  Sacred  Books  of  China.    The  Texts  of  Con* 
fucianism.    Translated  by  James  Legge.    Part  II.  The  Yl  King.     lor.  6d, 

Vol.  XVII.   Vinaya  Texts.    Translated  from  the  Pdli  by 

T.  W.  Rhys  Davids  and  Hermann  Oldenberg.  Part  II,  The  Mahslvagga, 
V-X.    The  Aullavagga,  I  III.     iw.  6d 
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Vol.  XVIII.  Pahlavi    Texts.     Translated   by  E.  W.  West. 

Part  II.    The  DS^istAn-S  Dintk  and  The  Epistles  of  MfinOfitlhar.    1 2j.  6d, 

Vol.  XIX.  The  Fo-sho-hing-tsati-king.    A  Life  of  Buddha 

by  Axvaghosha  Bodhisattva,  translated  from  Sanskrit  into  Chinese  by  Dhar- 
maraksha,  a.d.  4ao,  and  from  Chinese  into  English  by  Samnel  Beal.    10s,  6d. 

Vol.  XX.  Vinaya  Texts.    Translated  from  the  Pili  by  T.  W. 

Rhys  Davids  and  Hermann  Oldenberg.    Part  III.    The  Alillavagga,  IV-XII. 
I  Of.  6d. 

Vol.  XXI.    The  Saddharma-pu«rfartka ;  or,  the  Lotus  of  the 

True  Law.    Translated  by  H.  Kern.     12s.  6d. 

Vol.  XXIL    G^aina-Sfitras.    Translated  from  PrAkrit  by  Her- 
mann Jacobi.    Part  I.    The  ij&aranga-Siitra.    The  Kalpa-Sdtra.    ios.6d. 

Vol.  XXIIL    The  Zend-Avesta.    Translated  by  James  Dar- 

mesteter.    Part  II.    The  Slr6zahs,  Yarts,  and  Nyjlyif.    ioj.  6d. 

Vol.  XXIV.  Pahlavi  Texts.      Translated   by  E.  W.  West. 

Part  III.     Dtna-t  Maindg-t  Khirad,  iikand-gilmantk,  and  Sad-Dar.     los.  6d. 


Seoond  Series. 

Vol.  XXVI.      The   5atapatha-Brahma«a.      Translated   by 

Jnlius  Eggeling.    Part  II.     1 2s.  6d.    Just  Published, 

Vols.  XXVII  and  XXVIII.    The  Sacred  Books  of  China. 

The  Texts  of  Confucianism.  Translated  by  James  Legge.  Parts  III  and  IV. 
The  Lt  Al,  or  Collection  of  Treatises  on  the  Rules  of  Propriety,  or  Ceremonial 
Usages,     a  5 J.    Just  Published. 

The  following  Volumes  are  in  the  Press:— 

Vol.  XXV.     Manu.    Translated  by  Georg  Buhler. 

Vols.  XXIX  and  XXX.    The  GrAya-s^tras,  Rules  of  Vedic 

Domestic  Ceremonies.    Translated  by  Hermann  Oldenberg.    Parts  I  and  II. 

Vol.   XXXI.     The   Zend-Avesta.     Part   III.     The  Yazna, 

Visparad,  Afrtgln,  and  Gihs.    Transkted  by  the  Rev.  L.  H.  Mills. 

Vol.  XXXII.   Vedic  Hymns.    Translated  by  F.  Max  MuUer. 

Parti. 

%*  Tht  Second  Series  will  consist  of  Tkoenty-Four  Volumes, 
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I.    ENGLISH. 
A  First  Reading  Book.    By  Marie  Eichens  of  Berlin ;  and 

edited  by  Anne  J.  Clough.    Extra  fcap.  8to.  stiff  covers,  4//. 

Oxford  Reading  Book^  Part  I.  For  Little  Children.  Extra 
fcap.  8vo.  stiff  covers,  6df. 

Oxford  Reading  Book,  Part  II.    For  Junior  Classes.    Extra 

fcap.  8vo.   stiff  covers.  6^. 

An  Elementary  English  Grammar  and  Exercise  Book^     By 

O.  W.  Tancock,  M.A.    Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.    is,  6d. 

An  English  Grammar  and  Reading  Book,  for  Lower  Forms 
in  Classical  Schools.  By  O.  W.  Tancock,  M.A.  Fourth  Edition.  Extra 
fcap.  8vo.   .V.  6^. 

Typical  Selections  from  the  best  English  Writers,  with  Intro- 
ductory Notices.    Second  Edition.     In  Two  Volumes.     Extra  fcap.  8vo. 
^j.  6</.  each. 
Vol.  T.  Latimer  to  Berkeley.  Vol.  II.  Pope  to  Macanlay. 

Shairp  {J,  C,  LL.D,).  Aspects  of  Poetry ;  being  Lectures 
delivered  at  Oxford.    Crown  8vo.  lor.  6d. 


A  Book  for  the  Beginner  in  Anglo-Saxon.     By  John  Earle, 

M.A.    Third  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  is.  6d, 

An  Anglo-Saxon  Reader,  In  Prose  and  Verse.  With  Gram- 
matical Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossary.  By  Henry  Sweet.  M.A.  Fourth 
Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  %s.  6d, 

An  Anglo- Saxon  Primer,  with  Grammar,  Notes,  and  Glossary, 

By  the  same  Author.    Second  Eldition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Old  English  Reading  Primers  ;  edited  by  Henry  Sweet,  M.A. 

I.  Selected  Homilies  of  iElfric.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.,  stiff  covers,  is.  6d. 

II.  Extracts  from  Alfred's  Orosius.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.,  stiff  covera,  is.  td. 

First  Middle  English  Primer,  with  Grammar  and  Glossary. 

By  the  same  Author.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2j. 

The  Philology  of  the  English  Tongue.    By  J.  Earle,  M.A. 

Third  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  /j.  d</. 

A  Handbook  of  Phonetics,  including  a  Popular  Exposition  of 
the  Principles  of  Spelling  Reform.  By  H.  Sweet,  M.A.  Extra  fcap.  Svo.  4J.  6</. 

Elementarbuch  des  Gesprochenen  Englisch,  Grammatik, 
Texte  und  Glossar.    Von  Henry  Sweet.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.,  stiff  covers,  2s.  td. 
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The  Ormulunt:   with  the  Notes  and  Glossary  of  Dr.  R.  M. 

White.    Edited  by  R.  Holt,  M.A.   1878.    2  vols.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.2i/. 

English  Plant  Names    from    the  Tenth  to   the  Fifteenth 

Century.    By  J.  Earle,  M.A.    Small  fcap.  8vo.  5s. 

Specimens  of  Early  English.    A  New  and  Revised  Edition. 
With  Introdnction,  Notes,  and  Glossarial  Index.    By  R.  Morris,  LL.D.,  and 
W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A. 
Part  I.  From  Old  English  Homilies  to  King  Horn  (a.d.  i  150  to  A.D.  1500). 

Second  Edition.     Extra,  fcap.  8yo.  gs. 
Part  II.    From  Robert  of  Gloucester  to  Gower  (a.d.  1298  to  a.d.  1393). 
Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  7^ .  6d. 

Specimens  of  English   Literature^  from    the    'Ploughmans 

Crede'  to  the  *  Shepheardes  Calender*  (a.d.  1394  to  a.d.  1579).  With  Intro- 
duction, Notes,  and  Glonarial  Index.  By  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.  Extra  fcap. 
8vo.     7x.  dd. 


The  Vision  of  William  concerning  Piers  tfie  Plowman,  by 
William  Langland.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.  Third 
Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  4J.  6d, 

Chaucer.     I.  The  Prologue    to    the   Canterbury   Tales;    the 

Knightes  Tale ;  The  Nonne  Prestes  Tale.  Edited  by  R.  Morris,  Editor  of 
Specimens  of  Early  English,  &c.,  &c  Fifty-first  Thousand.  Extra  fcap.  8vo. 
2J.  61/. 

II.  The  Prioresses   Tale ;   Sir   Thopas ;   The   Monkes 

Tale ;  The  Clerkes  Tale ;  The  Squieres  Tale,  &c.  Edited  by  W.  W.  Skeat, 
M.A.    Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  4r.  (kd. 

III.  The  Tale  of  the  Man  of  Lawe ;   The  Pardoneres 

Tale;  The  Second  Nonnes  Tale;  The  Chanouns  Yemannes  Tale.  By  the 
same  Editor.    Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  \s.  6d, 

Gamelyn^  The  Tale  of.     Edited  with  Notes,  Glossary,  &c.,  by 

W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.    Stiff  covers,  u.  6</. 

Spenser^ s  Faery  Queene,  Books  I  and  II.  Designed  chiefly 
for  the  nse  of  Schools.  With  Inti  odnction,  Notes,  and  Glossary.  By  G.  W. 
Kitchin,  D  D. 

Book  I.    Tenth  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2J.  6^/. 

Book  II.    Sixth  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2j.  dd. 

Hooker.    Ecclesiastical  Polity^  Book   /.     Edited   by   R.  W. 

Church,  M.A.    Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8yo.  2s, 

Marlowe  and  Greene,    Marlowe*s  Tragical  History  of  Dr, 

Faustus^  and  Greene's  Honourable  History  of  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay. 
Edited  by  A.  W.  Ward,  M.A.     1878.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  5J.  (W. 

Marlowe,  Edward  II,  With  Introduction,  Notes,  &c.  By 
O.  W.  Tancock,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3/. 
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Shakespeare,     Select  Plays.    Edited  by  W.  G.  Clark,  M.A., 

and  W.  Aldis  Wright,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  stiff  covers. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice,    u.  Macbeth,    \s.td. 

Richard  the  Second,    u.  hd,  Hamlet,    aj. 

Edited  by  W.  Aldis  Wright,  M.A. 

The  Tempest,    u.  6d.  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  u.  Sd, 

As  You  Like  It.    u.  6^.  Coriolanus.    aj.  6d, 

Julius  Caesar,    aj.  Henry  the  Fifth,    a/. 

Richard  the  Third,    aj.  ed.  Twelfth  Night,    is.  6d. 

King  Lear,    is,  6d,  King  John.     u.  6d. 

Shakespeare  as  a  Dramatic  Artist;   a  popular  Illustration  of 

the  Principles  of  Scientific  Criticism.  By  R.  G.  Monlton,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  51. 

Bacon.    I.  Advancement  of  Learning.    Edited  by  W.  Aldis 

Wright,  M.A.    Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  \s.  6d. 

II.  714^  Essays.    With  Introduction  and  Notes.     By 

S.  H.  Reynolds,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Brasenose  College.    In  Preparation. 

Milton.    I.  Areopagitica.   With  Introduction  and  Notes.     By 

John  W.  Hales,  M.A.    Third  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3J. 

II.  Poems.    Edited  by  R.  C.  Browne,  M.A.     a  vols. 

Fifth  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8yo.  6j.  ^.  Sold  separately.  Vol.  1. 4/. ;  Vol.  II.  i/s. 

In  paper  ooTera : — 

Lycidas,  id.        L' Allegro,  id,        II  Penseroso,  \d.        Comus,  td. 

Samson  Agonistes,  dd. 

-  III.  Samson  Agonistes.    Edited  with  Introduction  and 

Notes  by  John  Churton  Collins.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  stiff  covers,  i  j. 

Bunyan.  I.  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Grace  Abounding,  Rela- 
tion of  the  Imprisonment  of  Mr.  John  Bunyan.  Edited,  with  Biographical 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  E.  Venables,  M.A.    1879.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  5J. 

II.  Holy  War,  &*c.    Edited    by    E.  Venables,    MJV. 

In  the  Press. 

Dryden.     Select  Poems.    Stanzas  on  the  Death  of  Oliver 

Cromwell;  Astraea  Redox;  Annus  Mirabilis;  Absalom  and  Achitophel; 
Religio  Laici ;  The  Hind  and  the  Panther.  Edited  by  W.  D.  Christie,  M.A. 
Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8yo.  y.  6d, 

Lockers  Conduct  of  the  Understanding.  Edited,  with  Intro- 
duction, Notes,  &c.,  by  T.  Fowler,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8yo.  ax. 

Addison.    Selections  from  Papers  in  the  Spectator.    With 

Notes.    By  T.  Arnold,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  ^r.  ^d. 
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Steele.     Selections  from  the  Tatler^  Spectator^  and  Guardian. 
Edited  by  Austin  Dobson.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  \s,  6d,  In  white  Parchment,  'js.  dd. 

Pope.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.   By  Mark  Pattison,  B.D. 

I.    Essay  on  Man.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  is.  6d. 

■         II,  Satires  and  Epistles.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s. 
ParnelL     The  Hermit.     Paper  covers,  2d. 

Johnson.     I.  Rasselas ;  Lives  of  Dry  den  and  Pope.    Edited 

by  Alfred  Mihies,  M.A.  (London),    ^tra  fcap.  8vo.  4r.  dd. 

Lives  of  Pope  and  Dry  den.     Stiff  covers,   2s.  6d. 

II.   Vanity  of  Human  Wishes.    With  Notes,  by  E.  J. 

Payne,  M.A.    Paper  covers,  4</. 

Gray.     Selected  Poems.    Edited  by  Edmund  Gosse.     Extra 

•     fcap.  8vo.     Stiff  covers,  is.  6d.     In  white  Parchment,  jj. 

Elegy  and  Ode  on  Eton  College.     Paper  covers,  2d. 

Goldsmith.     The  Deserted  Village.     Paper  covers,  2d. 

Cowper.     Edited,  with   Life,   Introductions,  and  Notes,  by 

H.  T.  Griffith,  B.A. 

I.  The  Didactic  Poems  of  1 782,  with  Selections  from  the 

Minor  Pieces,  A.D.  1779-1783.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3J. 

11.   The  Task,  with  Tirocinium,  and  Selections  from  the 


Minor  Poems,  A.D.  1784-1799.    Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3 J. 

Burke.     Select  Works.    Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes, 

by  E.  J.  Payne,  M.A. 

I.   Thoughts  on  tlu  Present  Discontents  :  the  two  Speeches 

en  America.    Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  4J.  6d. 

II.  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution.  Second  Edition. 

Extra  fcap.  8vo.  5J. 

III.  Four  Letters  on  the  Proposals  for  Peace  with  the 

Regicide  Directory  of  France.    Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  5^. 

Keats.  Hyperion,  Book  I.  With  Notes  by  W.  T.  Arnold,  B.A. 

Paper  covers,  4  J. 

Byrofi.     Childe  Harold.    Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes, 
by  H.  F.  Tozer,  M.A.   Extra  fcap.  8vo.    Cloth,  is.  6d.    In  white  Parchment, 

Scott.    Lay  of  t/ie  Last  Minstrel.    Edited  with  Preface  and 

Notes  by  W.  Minto,  M.A.     With  Map.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.    Stiff  covers,  ar. 
Ornamental  Parchment,  3^.  6</. 

Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.    Introduction  and  Canto  I., 

with  Preface  and  Notes,  by  the  same  Editor,    ^i. 

[9]  c 
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n.    LATIN. 
Rudimenta  Latina.     Comprising  Accidence,  and  Exercises  of 

a  very  Elementary  Character,  for  the  use  of  Beginners.    By  John  Barrow 
Allen,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2f. 

An  Elementary  Latin   Grammar.      By  the    same  Author. 

Forty-second  Thousand.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2/.  6d, 

A  First  Latin  Exercise  Book,    By  the  same  Author.    Fourth 

Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6{L 

A  Second  Latin  Exercise  Book.    By  the  same  Author.    Extra 

fcap.  8vo.  3J.  6^. 

Reddenda  Minora,  or  Easy  Passages,  Latin  and  Greek,  for 
Unseen  Translation.  For  the  use  of  Lower  Forms.  Composed  and  selected 
by  C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  \5,  6d, 

Anglice  Reddenda,  or  Easy  Extracts,  Latin  and  Greek,  for 

Unseen  Translation.    By  C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A.    Third  Edition,  Revised  and 
Enlarged.    Extra  fcap.  8to.  ax.  6</. 

Passages  for  Translation  into  Latin.    For  the  use  of  Passmen 

and  others.    Selected  by  J.  Y.  Sargent,  M.A.    Fifth  Edition.    Extra  fcap. 
8vo.  2J.  6</. 

Exercises  in  Latin  Prose  Composition:    with  Introduction, 

Notes,  and  Passages  of  Graduated  Difficulty  for  Translation  into  Latin.     By 
G.  G.  Ramsay,  M.A.,  LL.D.    Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  4r.  (m/. 

Hints  and  Helps  for  Latin  Elegiacs,   By  H.  Lee- Warner,  M.A., 

late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  Assistant  Master  at  Rugby 
School.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  31.  6d. 

First  Latin  Reader.    By  T.  J.  Nunns,  M.A.    Third  Edition. 

Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2s, 

Caesar.     The  Commentaries  (for  Schools).    With  Notes  and 

Maps.    By  Charles  E.  Moberly,  M.A. 

Part  I.  The  Gallic  War,    Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  \s,  6d. 

Part  II.   The  Civil  War,    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  3s.  6rf. 

The  Civil  War,    Book  I.    Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  is. 

Cicero.  Selection  of  interesting  and  descriptive  passages.  With 
Notes.    By  Henry  Walford,  M.A.    In  three  Parts.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.4J.^ 

Each  Part  separately,  limp,  is,  6d, 
Fart  I.      Anecdotes  from  Grecian  and  Roman  History.    Third  £ldition. 
Part  II.    Omens  and  Dreams:  Beauties  of  Nature.    Third  Edition. 
Part  III.  Rome's  Rule  of  her  Provinces.    Third  Edition. 


Cicero.     Selected  Letters  (for  Schools).    With  Notes.    By  the 

late  C.  E.  Prichard,  M.A.,  and  £.  R.   Bernard,   M.A.     Second  Edition. 
Extra  fcap.  Svo.  3x. 
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Cicero,     Select  Orations  (for  Schools).     In  Verrem  I.     De 

Imperio  Gn.  Pompeii.    Pro  Archta.    Pbilippica  IX.    With  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  J.  R.  King.  M.A.    Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2j.  6//. 

Cornelius  Nepos.    With  Notes.     By  Oscar  Browning,  M.A. 

Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8yo.  2s,  6d, 

Livy.     Selections  (for  Schools).     With  Notes  and  Maps.     By 

H.  Lee- Warner,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.    In  Parts,  limp,  each  \s,  (id. 
Part  I.     The  Candine  Disaster. 
Part  II.    Hannibal*s  Campaign  in  Italy. 
Part  III.  The  Macedonian  War. 

Livy.    Books  V— VII.    With   Introduction  and  Notes.    By 

A.  R.  Cluer,  B.A.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  31.  6</. 

Livy.    Books  XXI,  XXII,  and  XXIII.     With  Introduction 

and  Notes.    By  M.  T.  Tatham,  M.A.   Extra  fcap.  8vo.  +?.  6//.  Just  Published. 

Ovid.    Selections  for  the  use  of  Schools.    With  Introductions 

and  Notes,  and  an  Appendix  on  the  Roman  Calendar.    By  W.  Ramsay,  M.A. 
Edited  by  G.  G.  Ramsay,  M.A.    Third  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  is,  6d, 

Ovid.  Tristia.  Book  I.  The  Text  revised,  with  an  Intro- 
duction and  Notes.    By  S.  G.  Owen,  B.A.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  y.  6d. 

Pliny.    Selected  Letters  (for  Schools).    With  Notes.     By  the 

late  C.  E.  Prichard,  M.A.,  and  E.  R.  Bernard,  M.A.    Second  Edition.    Extra 
fcap.  8vo.  y. 

Tacitus.  The  Annals.  Books  I-IV.  Edited,  with  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Junior  Students,  by  H.  Fumeaux, 
M.A.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.   5J. 

Terence.    Andria.     With  Notes  and  Introductions.     By  C. 

E.  Freeman,  M.A.,  and  A.  Sloman,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3^. 


Catulli  Veronensis  Liber.    Iterum  recognovit,  apparatum  cri- 

ticnm  prolegomena  appendices  addidit,  Robinson  Ellis,  A.M.     1878.    Demy 
8to.  ios. 

■         A  Commentary  on  Catullus.    By  Robinson  Ellis,  M.A. 

1876.    DemySvo.  i6j. 

Veronensis  Carmina  Selecta,  secundum  recognitionem 

Robinson  Ellis,  A.M.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  y.  6d, 

Cicero  de  Oratore.    With  Introduction  and  Notes.    By  A.  S. 
Wilkins,  M.A. 

Book  I.  1879.  8vo.  6s,        Book  II.  1881.  8vo.  5/. 

Philippic  Orations.    With  Notes.    By  J.  R.  King,  M.A, 

Second  Edition.    1879,    8vo.  lox.  6d. 

c  a 
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Cicero.   Select  Letters.  With  English  Introductions,  Notes,  and 

Appendices.  By  Albert  Watson,  M.A.   Third  Edition.  1881.   DemySvo.  i8s. 

Select  Letters,     Text.     By  the  same  Editor.    Second 

Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8yo.  \s, 

pro  Cluentio,    With  Introduction  and  Notes.     By  W. 

Ramsay,  M.A.    Edited  by  G.  G.  Kamsay,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  Extra  fcap. 
8vo.  3/.  6d. 

Horace.  With  a  Commentary.  Volume  I.  The  Odes,  Carmen 

Secalaie,  and  Epodes.     By  Edward  C.  Wickham,  M.A.     Second  Edition. 
1877.     DemySvo.  I2j. 

A  reprint  of  the  above,  in  a  size  suitable  for  the  use 

of  Schools.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  5^.  6d, 

Livy,  Book  I.    With  Introduction,  Historical  Examination, 

and  Notes.    By  J.  R.  Seeley,  M.A.    Second  Edition.    1881.    8yo.  dx. 

Ovid.  P.  Ovidii  Nasonis  Ibis.  Ex  Novis  Codicibus  edidit, 
Scholia  Vetera  Commentarinm  cnm  Prolegomenis  Appendice  Indice  addidit, 
R.  EUis,  A.M.    8vo.  iw.  6^. 

Persius.    The  Satires.  With  a  Translation  and  Commentary. 

By  John  Conington,  M.A.      Edited  by  Henry  Nettleship,  M.A.     Second 
Edition.     1874.    8vo.  7/.  6</. 

Plautus.     The  Trinummus.    With  Notes  and  Introductions. 

Intended  for  the  Higher  Forms  of  Public  Schools.    By  C.  E,  Freeman,  M.A., 
and  A.  Sloman,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3J. 

Sallust.    With  Introduction  and  Notes.    By  W.  W.  Capes, 

M.A.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.    4^.  dd. 

Tacitus.  The  Annals.  Books  I- VI.  Edited,  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  by  H.  Fumeanx,  M.A.    8to.  iSj. 

Virgil.    With  Introduction  and  Notes.     By  T.  L.  Papillon, 

M.A.    Two  vols.  Crown  8vo.  ioj.  dd. 


Nettleship  (//.,  M.A.).    Lectures  and  Essays  on  Subjects  con- 
nected with  Latin  Scholarship  and  Literature.    Crown  8vo.  71.  (S^. 

The  Roman  Satura :  its  original  form  in  connection  with 

its  literary  development.    8vo.  sewed,  is, 

Ancient  Lives  of  Vergil.    With  an  Essay  on  the  Poems 

of  Vergil,  in  connection  with  his  Life  and  Times.    8vo.  sewed,  ax. 

Papillon  {T.  Z.,  M.A.).    A  Manual  of  Comparative  Philology. 

Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Corrected.     188a.  Crown  8vo.  6s, 

Pinder  {North,  MA.).    Selections  from  the  less  known  Latin 
Poets.    1869.    8vo.  1 5 J. 
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Sellar  ( W.  K,  M.A.).     Roman  Poets  of  the  Augustan  Age. 
Virgil.    New  Edition.   1883.  Crown  8vo.  9J. 

Roman  Poets  of  the  Republic.    New  Edition,  Revised 

and  Enlarged.    1881.    8vo.  14^. 

Wordsworth  (y.,  Af.A.).    Fragments  and  Specimens  of  Early 

Latin.    With  Introductions  and  Notes.    1874.    ^^o*  i^^* 

III.  gbeee:. 

A  Greek  Primer,  for  the  use  of  beginners  in  that  Language. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  Charles  Wordsworth,  D.C.L.  Seventh  Edition.  Extra  fcap. 
8vo.  ij.  6</. 

Graecae  Grammaticae  Rudimenta  in  usum  Scholarum.    Auc- 

tore  Carolo  Wordsworth,  D.C.L.    Nineteenth  Edition,  188 a.     Iimo.  4J-. 

A  Greek-English  Lexicon,  abridged  from  Liddell  and  Scott's 

4to.  edition,  chiefly  for  the  use  of  Schools.  Twenty-hrst  Edition.  1884. 
Square  i  amo.  7^.  6</. 

Greek  Verbs,  Irregular  and  Defective ;  their  forms,  meaning, 

and  quantity;  embracing  all  the  Tenses  used  by  Greek  writers,  with  references 
to  the  passages  in  whidi  they  are  found.  By  W.  Veitch.  Fourth  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  loj.  6</. 

The  Elements  of  Greek  Accentuation  (for  Schools) :    abridged 

from  his  larger  work  by  H.  W.  Chandler,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  is,  6d, 

A  Series  of  Graduated  Greek  Readers: — 

First  Greek  Reader.    By  W.  G.  Rushbrooke,  M.L.    Second 

Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Second  Greek  Reader.    By  A.  M.  Bell,  M.A.    Extra  fcap. 

8vo.  3J.  6d. 

Faurth  Greek  Reader ;  being  Specimens  of  Greek  Dialects. 

With  Introductions  and  Notes.    By  W.  W.  Merry,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  8vo. 

Fifth  Greek  Reader.     Selections  from   Greek   Epic    and 

Dramatic  Poetry,  with  Introductions  and  Notes.    By  Evelyn  Abbott,  M.A. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  \s,  6d, 

The  Golden  Treasury  of  Ancient  Greek  Poetry:  being  a  Col- 
lection of  the  fmest  passages  in  the  Greek  Classic  Poets,  with  Introductory 
Notices  and  Notes.    By  R.  S.  Wright.  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  8j.  (id, 

A  Golden  Treasury  of  Greek  Prose,  being  a  Collection  of  the 

finest  passages  in  the  principal  Greek  Prose  Writers,  with  Introductory  Notices 
and  Notes.  By  R.  S.  Wright,  M.A..  and  J.  E.  L.  Shadwell*  M.A.  Extra  fcap. 
8vo.  4r.  6i/. 
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Aeschylus.    Prometheus  Bound  (for  Schools).    With  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes,  by  A.  O.  Prickard,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8to.  2s. 

Agamemnon.    With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Arthur 

Sidgwick,  M.A.    Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3/. 

Choephoroi.    With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  the  same 


Editor.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.   jx. 

Aristophanes.    In  Sinp[le  Plays.    Edited,  with  English  Notes, 

Introductions,  &c.,  by  W.  W.  Merry,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  8vo. 
I.  The  Clouds,  Second  Edition,  2j. 
II.  The  Acharnians,  2/.  III.  The  Frogs,  a/. 

Cebes.     Tabula,    With   Introduction  and  Notes.    By  C,  S. 

Jerram,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2J.  6</. 

Euripides,    Alcestis  (for  Schools).    By  C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A. 

Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2j.  6</. 

Helena.     Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Critical 

Appendix,  for  Upper  and  Middle  Forms.     By  C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A.    Extra 
fcap.  8vo.  3J. 

Iphigenia  in  Tauris.    Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes, 

and  Critical  Appendix,  for  Upper  and  Middle  Forms.    By  C.  S.  Jeiram,  M.A. 
Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  ^j. 

Herodotus^  Selections  from.   Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes, 

and  a  Map.  by  W.  W.  Merry,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2j.  6i/. 

Homer.    Odyssey,  Books   I-XII  (for  Schools).     By  W.  W. 

Merry,  M.A,    Twenty-seventh  Thousand.  Extra  fcap.  Svo.  \5.  6d, 
Book  II,  separately,  is,  6d. 

Odyssey,  Books   XIII-XXIV   (for   Schools).     By  the 

same  Editor.    Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  51. 

Iliady  Book  I  (for  Schools).    By  D.  B.  Monro,  M.A. 

Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2s, 

■  Iliady  Books  I-XII  (for  Schools).  With  an  Introduction, 

a  brief  Homeric  Grammar,  and  Notes.    By  D.  B.  Monro,  M.A.    Extra  fcap. 
Svo.  6s, 

Iliad,  Books  VI  and  XXI.     With    Introduction   and 

Notes.  By  Herbert  Hailstone,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  is.  6d.  each. 

Lucian.     Vera  Historia  (for  Schools).    By   C.  S.  Jerram, 

M.A.   Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  \s.  6d, 

Plato.  Selectiofts  from  the  Dialogues  [including  the  whole  of 
the  Apohgy  and  Crito\.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  John  Purves,  M.A., 
and  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  B.  Jowett,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  6/.  6d. 
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Sophocles.  For  the  use  of  Schools.  Edited  with  Intro- 
ductions and  English  Notes  By  Lewis  Campbell,  M.A.,  and  Evelyn  Abbott, 
M.  A.  New  and  Revised  Edition.  In  two  Volumes.  Vol.  I,  Text ;  Vol.  II, 
Explanatory  Notes.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.     lor.  6d. 

Sophocles.    In   Single  Plays,  with  English  Notes,  &c.     By 

Lewis  Campbell,  M.A.,  and  Evelyn  Abbott,  M.A.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  limp. 
Oedipns  Tyiannns,  Philoctetes.  New  and  Revised  Edition,  ax.  each. 
Oedipus  Colonens,  Antigone,  ix.  94/.  each. 

Ajax,        Electra,        Trachiniae,  2j.  each. 

—  Oedipus  Rex:    Dindorfs    Text,    with   Notes    by    the 

present  Bishop  of  St.  David's.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  limp,  i/.  dd, 

Theocritus  (for  Schools).    With   Notes.    By  H.  Kynaston, 

D.D.  (late  Snow).    Third  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  4f.  dd, 

Xenophon.    Easy  Selections,    (for  Junior  Classes).     With  a 

Vocabulary,  Notes,  and  Map.  By  J.  S.  Phillpotts,  B.C.L.,  and  C.  S.  Jerram, 
M.  A.    Third  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  ^s,  6^. 

■  Selections  (for  Schools).    With  Notes  and  Maps.    By 

J.  S.  Phillpotts,  B.C.L.    Fourth  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  3x.  W. 

■  Anabasis^  Book  I.     Edited  for  the  use  of  Junior  Classes 

and  Private  Students.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Index.  By  J.  Mar- 
shall, M.  A.,  Rector  of  the  Royal  High  School,  Edinburgh.  Extra  fcap.  Svo. 
aj.  td, 

—  Anabasis,  Book  II.     With  Notes  and  Map.    By  C.  S. 

Jerram,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2s, 

Cyropaedia,  Books  IV  and  V.    With  Introduction  and 

Notes  by  C.  Bigg,  D.D.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  a/,  dd. 


AristotUs  Politics.  By  W.L.Newman,  M.A.  \In  tlu  Press  ^ 
Aristotelian  Studies,    I.  On  the  Structure  of  the  Seventh 

Book  of  the  Nicomachean  Ethics.  By  J.  C.  Wilson,  M.A.    Svo.  stiff,  5J. 

Aristotelis   Ethica  Nicomachea,  ex    recensione   Immanuelis 

Bekkeri.    Crown  Svo.  5J. 

Demosthenes  and  Aeschines.    The  Orations  of  Demosthenes 

and  i^chines  on  the  Crown.    With  Introductory  Essays  and  Notes.    By 
G.  A.  Simcox,  M.A.,  and  W.  H.  Simcox,  M.A.    1872.  Svo.  lax. 

Hicks  (E.  L.yM.A,).    A  Manual  of  Greek  Historical  Inscrip- 
tions,   Demy  Svo.  lof.  6i/. 
Homer,    Odyssey,  Books  I-XII.    Edited  with  English  Notes, 

Appendices,  etc.    By  W.  W.  Merry,  M.A.,  and  the  late  James  Riddell,  M.A. 
1886.    Second  Edition.    Demy  Svo.  its. 
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Homer,  A  Grammar  of  the  Homeric  Dialect,   By  D.  B.  Monro, 

M.A.    Demy  8vo.  lor.  dd, 

Sophocles.     The  Plays  and  Fragments.    With  English  Notes 

and  Introductions,  by  Lewis  Campbell,  M.A.    a  vols. 

Vol.  I.     Oedipus  Tyrannus.     Oedipus  Colonens.     Antigone.      Second 

Edition.    1879.  Svo.  i6j 
Vol.  II.  Ajax.    Electra.    Trachiniae.    Philoctetes.    Fragments.      1881. 
Svo.  i6j. 

Sophocles.    The  Text   of  the  Seven  Plays.    By  the  same 

Editor.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  \s,  f^d. 

TV.  FBEKCH  AND  ITALIAN. 

Brachefs  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  French  Language, 

with  a  Preface  on  the  Principles  of  French  Etymology.     Translated  into 
English  by  G.  W.  Kitchin,  D.D.    Third  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  p.  6d. 

—  Historical  Grammar  of  the  French  Language.  Trans- 
lated into  English  by  G.  W.  Kitchin.  D.D.  Fourth  Edition.  Extra  fcap. 
Svo.  3 J.  (id. 

Works  by  GEOIiaS  BAINTBBTJB7,  M.A. 

Primer  of  French  Literature,    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  %s. 
Short  History  of  French  Literature.    Crown  Svo.  \os.6d. 
Specimens  of  French  Literature,  from  Villon  to  Hugo.   Crown 

8vo.  9J. 
Corneille^s  Horace.    Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 

George  Saintsbury,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

Moliire's  Les  Prkieuses  Ridicules.     Edited,  with  Introduction 

and  Notes,  by  Andrew  Lang,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  \s.  6d. 

Beaumarchais"  Le  Bar  bier  de  SMlle.  Edited,  with  Introduction 

and  Notes,  by  Austin  Dobson.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2^*.  6</. 

Voltaire's  M^rope.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 
George  Saintsbury.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  ax. 

Mussefs  On  ne  badine pas  avec  V Amour,  and  Fantasio.  Edited, 
with  Prolegomena,  Notes,  etc.,  by  Walter  Herries  Pollock.  Extra  fcap. 
Svo.  IS. 


Sainte-Beuve.   Selections  from  the  Causeries  du  Lundi.  Edited 

by  George  Saintsbury.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2J. 

Quinefs  Lettres  d  sa  Mhre.    Selected  and  edited  by  George 

Saintsbury.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  ax. 
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V Eloquence  de  la  Chaire  et  de  la  Tribune  Frangaises.    Edited 

by  Panl  Blouet,  B.A.  (Univ.  Gallic).      Vol.  I.   French  Sacred  Oratory 
^tra  fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Edited  by  QITBTAVE  MA880N,  B.A. 

Comeiiys  Cinna.    With  Notes,  Glossary,  etc.   Extra  fcap.  8vo. 

ax.    Stiff  covers,  is.  6d. 
Louis  XIV  and  his  Contemporaries  ;  as  described  in  Extracts 

from  the  best  Memoirs  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.    With  English  Notes, 
Genealogical  Tables,  &c.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  aj.  6</. 

Maistre,  Xavier  de.     Voyage  autour  de  ma  Chambre.    Ourika, 

by  Madame  de  Duras;  La  Dot  de  Suzette,  by  FievSe:   Les  Jnmeaux  de 
THotel  ComtiWt,  by  Edmond  AAouf ;  M^saventures  d'on  ^colier,  by  Rodolphe  ' 
Topffer.    Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s,  6d. 

MoUMs  Les  Fourberies  de  Scapin.    With  Voltaire's  Life  of 

Moli^re.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  stiff  covers,  is,  6^. 

Molihe's  Les  Femmes  Savantes.    With  Notes,  Glossary,  etc. 

Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s.    Stiff  covers,  \s,  6^. 

Moliir^s  Les  Fourberies  de   Scapin^  and   Racine  s  Atkalie. 

With  Voltaire's  Life  of  Moli^e.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Racine's  Andromague,  and    Comeilles  Le  Menteur.      With 
Louis  Racine's  Life  of  his  Father.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  a/.  6^. 

Regnard's  Le  Joueur^  and  Brueys  and  Palaprafs  Le  Grondeur. 

Extra  fcap  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

SMgn/,  Madame  de,  and  her  chief  Contemporaries,  Selections 

from  the  Correspondence  of.    Intended  more  especially  for  Girls'  Schools. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  y. 

Dante.    Selections  from  the  Inferno.    With  Introduction  and 

Notes.    By  H.  B.  CotteriU.  B.A.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  +?.  6d, 

Tasso.    La  Gerusalemme  Liberata.     Cantos  i,  ii.    With  In- 
troduction and  Notes.    By  the  same  Editor.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s,  6d, 

V.   GEBBiAN. 
Sc/ierer  (  W.).    A  History  of  German  Literature.    Translated 

from  the  Third  German  Edition  by  Mrs.  F.  Conybeare.    Edited  by  F.  Max 
Miiller.     a  vols.  8vo.  2  is, 

GERMAN  COURSE,    By  HERMANN  LANOE. 

The  Germans  at  Hofne;  a  Practical  Introduction  to  German 

Conversation,  with  an  Appendix  containing  the  Essentials  of  German  Grammar. 
Second  Edition.    8vo.  2s,  6d. 

The  German  Manual;  a  German  Grammar,  Reading  Book, 
and  a  Handbook  of  German  Conversation.    8vo.  7/.  6^. 
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Grammar  of  tJte  German  Language.    8vo.  3^.  dd. 

This  *  Grammar '  is  a  reprint  of  the  Grammar  contained  in  *The  German  Mannal.' 
and,  in  this  separate  form,  is  intended  for  the  use  of  Students  who  wish  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  German  Grammar  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  being 
able  to  read  German  books. 

German  Composition ;  A  Theoretical  and  Practical  Guide  to 

the  Art  of  Translating  English  Prose  into  German.    8vo.  4J-.  6d. 


Lessin^s  Laokoon,    With  Introduction,  English  Notes,  etc. 

By  A.  Hamann,  Phil.  Doc..  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  4J.  6d. 

Schiller  s  Wilhelm  Tell.    Translated  into  English  Verse  by 

E.  Massie,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  5^. 

Also,  Edited  by  O.  A.  BTJCHHEIM,  PhH.  Doc. 

Goethe^ s  Egmont.  With  a  Life  of  Goethe,  &c.    Third  Edition. 

Extra  fcap.  8vo.  ^. 

Iphigenie  auf  Tauris.    A  Drama.    With  a  Critical  In- 

troduction  and  Notes.    Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  $/. 

Heine's  Prosa,  being  Selections  from  his  Prose  Works.    With 

English  Notes,  etc.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  4X.  6d. 

Lessing^s  Minna  von  Barnlielm.    A  Comedy.    With  a  Life 

of  Lessing,  Critical  Analysis,  Complete  Commentary,  &c.    Fourth  Edition. 
Extra  fcap.  8yo.  3j.  6d. 

Nathan    der    Weise.    With    Introduction,  Notes,  etc. 

Extra  fcap.  8vo.  4s,  6d, 

Schiller  ^s  Historische  Skizzen;  Egmont s  Leben  und  Tod,  and 

Belagerung  von  Aniwerpcn,    Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.    With  . 
a  Map.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s,  6d. 

Wilhelm  Tell.  With  a  Life  of  Schiller;  an  his- 
torical and  critical  Introduction,  Arguments,  and  a  complete  Commentary, 
and  Map.    Sixth  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3J.  6d, 

Wilfielm  Tell.   School  Edition.  With  Map.   Extra  fcap. 

8vo.  2S, 

Halm's  Griseldis.    In  Preparation. 


Modem  German  Reader.    A  Graduated  Collection  of  Ex- 
tracts in  Prose  and  Poetry  from  Modem  Geiman  writers : — 

Part  I.     With  English  Notes,  a  Grammatical  Appendix,  and  a  complete 

Vocabulary.  Fourth  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  25. 6 J. 
Part  II.    With  English  Notes  and  an  Index.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2/.  6^. 
Part  III  in  Preparation. 
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VI.  MATHEMATICS,  FHTSICAL  SCIENCE,  &o. 
By  I.EWIB  HENSIiET,  M.A. 

Figures  made  Easy :  a  first  Arithmetic  Book.  Crown  8vo.  6rf. 
Answers  to  the  Examples  in  Figures  made  Easy^  together 

with  two  thousaDd  additional  Examples,  with  Answers.    Crown  8vo.    u. 

The  Scholar^ s  Arithmetic :  with  Answers.  Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d, 
The  Scholat^s  Algebra.     Crown  8vo.     4^.  dd. 


Baynes  {R.  E,^M.A.).    Lessons  on  .Thermodynamics.     1878. 

Crown  8vo.  ^s.  6d» 

Chambers  {G.  F.,  F.R.A.S.).    A   Handbook  of  Descriptive 

Astronomy,    Third  Edition.     1877.    Demy  8yo.  a8j. 

Clarke  {Col.  A.  R.,C.B,,R.E.).    Geodesy.    1880.   8vo.  I2j.  6rf. 

Cremona  (Luigi).     Elements  of  Projective  Geometry.    Trans- 
lated by  C.  Leudesdorf,  M.  A..    8vo.    12s.  6d. 

Donkin.    Acoustics.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     Ts.  6d. 

Euclid  Revised.      Containing  the  Essentials  of  the  Elements 

of  Plane  Geometry  as  given  by  Euclid   in  his  first  Six  Books.     Edited  by 
R.  C.  J.  Nixon,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.  7J.  6d,    Just  Published. 

—  Books  I-IV.     By  the  same  Editor.     Crown  8vo.  3^.  6d. 
Galton  [Douglas^  CB.,  F.R.S.).     The  Construction  of  Healthy 

Dwellings.    Demy  8vo.     lor.  (W. 

Hamilton  {Sir  R.  G.  C),  and  J.  BalL     Book-keeping.     New 

and  enlarged  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  limp  cloth,  2J. 

Har court  (A.  G.   Vernon,  M.A.),  and  H.  G.  Madan,  M.A. 

Exercises  in  Practical  Chemistry,    Vol.  I.  Elementary  Exercises.     Third 
Edition.    Crown  8vo.  gj. 

Maclaren  {Archibald).     A    System  of  Physical  Education  : 
Theoretical  and  Practical.    Extra  (cap.  8vo.  71.  6d. 

Madan  {H.  G.,  M,A.).      Tables    of  Qualitative   Analysis. 

Large  4to.  paper,  4^.  6</. 

Maxzvell^J.  Clerk,  M.A.^  F.R.S.).    A  Treatise  on  Electricity 

and  Magnetism,    Second  Edition,    a  vols.  Demy  8vo.  i/.  \\s,  6d. 

An  Elementary   Treatise    on   Electricity.    Edited    by 

William  Gamett,  M.A.    Demy  8vo.  7j.  6</. 

Minchin  {G.  M.,  M.A.).    A  Treatise  on  Statics  with  Applica- 
tions to  Physics.    Third  Edition,  Corrected  and  Enlarged. 
Vol.  I.    Equilibrium  of  Coplanar  Forces,  8vo.  9*. 
Vol.  II.  Statics,  8yo.  idf.    Just  Published. 
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Minchin  {G.  if.,  Af.A.).     Uniplanar  Kinematics  of  Solids  and 

Fluids,    Crown  8vo.  7j.  6rf. 

Phillips  {John,  M.A.,  F.R.S.).     Geology  of  Oxford  and  the 

Valley  of  the  Thames.     1871.   8vo.  au. 

—  Vesuvius.    1869.    Crown  8vo.    10^.  6d, 

Prestwich  {Joseph,  M.A.,  F.R.S.).    Geology,  Chemical, Physical, 

and  Strattgraphical,    Vol.  I.    Chemical  and  Physical.    Royal  8vo.     251. 

Rollestons  Forms  of  Animal  Life.   Illustrated  by  Descriptions 

and  Drawings  of  Dissections.    New  Edition  in  the  Press. 

Smyth.    A  Cycle  of  Celestial  Objects.      Observed,  Reduced, 

and  Discussed  by  Admiral  W.  H.  Smyth,  R.  N.  Revised,  condensed,  and  greatly 
enlarged  by  G.  F.  Chambers,  F.R.A.S.     1881.  8vo.  Price  reduced  to  12s. 

Stewart  {Balfour,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.).    A  Treatise  on  Heat,  with 

numerous  AVoodcuts  and  Diagrams.  Fourth  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  7^.6^. 

Vernon- Harcourt  {L.  F.,  M.A.).    A   Treatise  on  Rivers  and 

Canals,  relating  to  the  Control  and  Improvement  of  Rivers,  and  the  Design, 
Construction,  and  Development  of  Canals.  2  vols.  (Vol.  I,  Text  Vol.  II, 
Plates.)    8vo.  21s, 

—  Harbours  and  Docks ;  their  Physical  Features,  History, 
Construction,  Equipment,  and  Maintenance ;  with  Statistics  as  to  their  Com- 
mercial Development.     2  vols.  8vo.  25^. 

Watson  {H.  W.,  Af.A.).    A   Treatise  on  the  Kinetic  Theory 

of  Gases.    1876.  8vo.  3J.  6^. 

Watson  {H.  W.,  D.  Sc,  F.R.S.),  atid  S.  H.  Burbury,  M.A. 

I.  A  Treatise  on  the  Application  of  Generalised  Coordinates  to  the  Kinetics  of 

a  Material  System.     1879.  8vo.  6j. 

II.  The  Mathematical  Theory  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism.    Vol.  I.  Electro- 
statics.   8vo.  I  or.  td. 

Williamson  (A.  W.,  Phil.  Doc.,  F.R.S.).  Chemistry  for 
Students.    A  new  Edition,  with  Solutions.    1873.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  &r.  W. 

Vn.  HISTOBY. 

Bluntschli  {J.  K.).     The  Theory  of  the   State       By  J.  K. 

Bluntschli.  late  Professor  of  Political  Sciences  in  the  University  of  Heidel- 
berg. Authorised  English  Translation  from  the  Sixth  German  Edition. 
Demy  8vo.  half-bound,  12s.  6d. 

Finlay  {George^  LL.D.).  A  History  of  Greece  from  its  Con- 
quest by  the  Romans  to  the  present  time,  B.C.  146  to  a.d.  1864.  A  new 
Edition,  revised  throughout,  and  in  part  re-written,  with  considerable  ad- 
ditions, by  the  Author,  and  edited  by  H.  F.  Tozer,  M.A.  7  vols.  8vo.  3/.  \os. 
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Fortescue  {Sir  John^  Kt,),      The   Governance  of  England: 

otherwise  called  The  Difference  between  an  Absolute  and  a  Limited  Mon- 
archy. A  Revised  Text.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Appendices, 
by  Charles  Plummer,  M. A.    8vo.  half-bound,  i  2j.  td. 

Freeman  {E,A.,  D.CL.).    A  SJiort  History  of  the  Norman 

Conquest  of  England,   Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  ax.  6</. 
—  A  History  of  Greece,     In  preparation. 
George  {H,  B,^  MA .).  Genealogical  Tables  illustrative  of  Modern 

History,    Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Elnlarged.    Small  4to.  \2s. 

Hodgkin  (7^.).     Italy  and  her   Invaders,     Illustrated   with 

Plates  and  Maps.    Vols.  I.  and  II.,  a.d.  376-476.  8vo.  i/.  I2J. 
Vols.  ill.  and  IV.    The  Ostrogothic  Invasion,  and  The  Imperial  Restoration, 
8vo.  1/.  i6j. 

Kitchin  (G.  W,,  D.D,),  A  History  of  France,  With  numerous 

Maps,  Plans,  and  Tables.  In  Three  Volumes.  Second  Edition,  Crown  8vo. 
each  lor.  6d. 

Vol.  I.  Down  to  the  Year  1453, 

Vol.  2.  From  1453-1624.  Vol.  3.  From  1624-1793. 

Payne  {E.  y.,  M.A,).    A   History  of  the    United  States  of 

America,    In  the  Press. 

Ranke  {L.  von).    A  History  of  England,  principally  in  the 

Seventeenth  Century.  Translated  by  Resident  Members  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  under  the  superintendence  of  G.  W.  Kitchin,  D.D.,  and  C.  W.  Boase, 
M.A.     1875.  6  vols.  8vo.  3/.  3J. 

Rawlinson  {George ,  M,A,),    A  Mantial  of  Ancient  History* 

Second  Edition.   Demy  8vo.  14X. 

Select  Charters  and  other  Illustrations  of  English  Constitutional 

History,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Reign  of  Edward  I.  Arranged  and 
edited  by  W.  Stubbs,  D.D.    Fifth  Edition.     1883.    Crown  8vo.  &f.  6d, 

Stubbs  (  W,,  D.D.),     The  Constitutional  History  of  England, 

in  its  Origin  and  Development.    Library  Edition.    3  vols,  demy  8vo.  2/.  8j. 
Also  in  3  vols,  crown  8vo.  price  iw.  each. 

Wellesley.    A  Selection  from   the  Despatches,   Treaties,  and 

other  Papers  of  the  Marquess  Wellesley.  K.G.,  during  his  Government 
of  India.    Edited  by  S.  J.  Owen,  M.A.     1877.    8vo.  \l,  ^, 

Wellington,    A  Selection  froth  the  Despatches,  Treaties,  and 

other  Papers  relating  to  India  of  Field-Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  K.G. 
Edited  by  S.  J.  Owen,  M.A.     1880.  8vo.  a+r. 

A  History  of  British  India.    By  S.  J.  Owen,  M.A.,  Reader 

in  Indian  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford.    In  preparation. 
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Vni.  LAW. 

Alberici  Gentilis,  LCD.,  I.C.  Professoris  Regii,  De  lure  Belli 

Libri  Tres.     Edidit  Thomas  Erskine  Holland,  LCD.    1877.    Small  410. 
half  morocco.  2\s. 
Anson  {Sir  William  R.,  Bart,  D,CL.\    Principles  of  the 
English  Law  of  Contract ,  and  of  Agency  in  its  Relation  to  Contract.    Fomth 
Edition.    Demy  8yo.  10s.  6d. 

Bentham  {yeremy).      An  Introduction  to  the  Principles  of 

Morals  and  Legislation,    Crown  Svo.  6j.  6</. 

Digby  {Kenelm  E.^  M.A,).    An  Introduction  to  tJu  History  of 

the  Law  of  Real  Property.    Third  Edition.    Demy  Svo.    10s.  6d, 

Gaii  Institutionum  Juris  Civilis  Commentarii  Quattuor ;  or, 

Elements  of  Roman  Law  by  Gaius.  With  a  Translation  and  Commentary 
by  Edward  Poste,  M.A.    Second  Edition.     1875.    Svo.  iSj. 

Hall  (  W.  E,^  JH.A.).    International  Law.     2  Ed,  Svo.  21s. 
Holland  (T.  £.,  D.C.L.).     The  Elements  of  Jurisprudence , 

Third  Edition.    Demy  Svo.  los.  6d. 

The  European  Concert  in  the  Eastern  Question^  a  Col- 
lection of  Treaties  and  other  Public  Acts.  Edited,  with  Introductions  and 
Notes,  by  Thomas  Erskine  Holland,  D.C.L.     Svo.  I2x.  6</. 

Imperatoris  lustiniani  Institutionum  Libri  Quattuor;    with 

Introductions,  Commentary,  Excnrsus  and  Translation.  By  J.  £.  Moyle,  B.C.L., 
M.A.    a  vols.    Demy  Svo.  21J. 

Justinian^  The  Institutes  of  edited  as  a  recension  of  the 
Institutes  of  Gaius,  by  Thomas  Erskine  Holland,  D.CX.  Second  Edition, 
iSSi.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  5^. 

Justinian^  Select  Titles  from  the  Digest  of.   By  T.  E.  Holland, 

D.C.L.,  and  C.  L.  Shadwell,  B.CL.    Svo.  14J. 

Also  sold  in  Farts,  in  paper  oovers,  as  follows : — 

Part  I.  Introductory  Titles.     25.  6rf,  Part  11.  Family  Law.     is. 

Part  III.  Property  Law.     as.  6rf.      Part  IV.  Law  ol  Obligations  (No.  1).    3s.  61/. 

Part  IV.  Law  of  Obligations  (No.  a).    4s.  6rf. 

Lex  Aquilia,      The  Roman  Law   of  Damage  to   Property: 

being  a  Commentary  on  the  Title  of  the  Digest  *  Ad  Legem  Aquiliam  *  (ix.  2). 
With  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Corpus  luris  Civilis,  By  Erwin 
Grueber,  Dr.  Jur.,  M.A.    Demy  Svo.  lor.  dd.  Just  Published, 

Markby  (  W,.  D.C.L.).  Elements  of  Law  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  Principles  of  General  Jurisprudence.  Third  Edition.  Demy  Svo.  1 3J.W. 

Twiss  (Sir  Travers,  D.C.L.).    The  Law  of  Nations  considered 

as  Independent  Political  Communities. 
Part  I.  On  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  Nations  in  time  of  Peace.    A  new  Edition, 

Revised  and  Enlaxged.  18 84.  Demy  Svo.  15J. 
Part  II.  On  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  Nations  in  Time  of  War.    Second  Edition 

Revised.   1875.  Demy  Svo.  aij. 
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IX.    MENTAt.   AND   MOBAI.   PHILOSOPHY,  &<). 

Bacon^s  Novum  Orgamivi.  Edited,  with  English  Notes,  by 
G.  W.  Kitchin,  D.D.     1855.    8vo.  9/.  6</. 

Translated  by  G.  W.  Kitchin,  D.D.    1855.  8vo,  9^.  dd. 

Berkeley,     The    Works  of  George  Berkeley,  D.D.,  formerly 

Bishop  of  Cloyne ;    including  many  of  his  writings  hitherto  unpnblished. 
A^'ith  Prefaces.  Annotations,  and  an  Account  of  his  Life  and  Philosophy, 
by  Alexander  Campbell  Frascr,  M.A.    4  vols.     1S71.     8yo.  2/.  i8j. 
The  Life,  Letters,  &c.     i  vol.     i6x. 

Selections  from.    With   an    Introduction    and    Notes. 

For  the  use  of  Students  in  the  Universities.    By  Alexander  Campbell  Fraser, 
LL.D.    Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  7^.  6d. 

Fowler  ( 7".,  M.A .).   The  Elements  of  Deductive  Logic,  designed 

mainly  for  the  use  of  Junior  Students  in  the  Universities.    Eighth  Edition, 
with  a  Collection  of  Examples.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3J-.  6d. 

The  Elements  of  Inductive  Logicy  designed  mainly  for 

the  use  of  Students  in  the  Universities.  Fourth  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo'.  6j. 

Edited  by  T.  FOWIiEB,  M.A. 

Bacon.    Novum  Organum.    With  Introduction,  Notes,  &c. 

1878.    8vo.  I4J. 

Locke's    Conduct   of  the    Understanding.     Second    Edition. 

Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s. 

Green  (T.  If.,  M.A.).    Prolegomena  to  Ethics.     Edited  by 

A.  C.  Bradley,  M.A.    Demy  8vo.  12s,  6d. 

Hegel.  The  Logic  of  Hegel;  translated  from  the  Encyclo- 
paedia of  the  Philosophical  Sciences.  With  Prolegomena  by  William 
Wallace,  M.A.     1874.    8vo.  14J. 

Lotze's  Logic,  in  Three  Books ;  of  Thought,  of  Investigation, 

and  of  Knowledge.    English  Translation ;  Edited  by  B.  Bosanquet,  M.A. , 
Fellow  of  University  College,  Oxford.  8vo.  cloth,  1 2j.  6d. 

-  MetaphysiCy   in  Three  Books;    Ontology,   Cosmology, 

and    Psychology.     English  Translation;    Edited  by  B.  Bosanquet,   M.A. 
8vo.  cloth,  1 2/.  6^. 

Martineau  {James,  D.D.).     Types  of  Ethical  Theory.     2  vols. 

8vo.  241*. 

Rogers  {J.E.  Thorold,  M.A .).  A  Manual  of  Political  Ecofiomy^ 

for  the  use  of  Schools.    Third  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  41.  6d, 

Smithes  Wealth  of  Nations.    A  new  Edition,  with  Notes,  by 

J.  E.  Thorold  Rogers,  M.A.    2  vols.  8vo.     1880.  21J. 

The   Wealth  of  Households.    By  J.  T.  Danson,    Crown  8vo. 

5x.   Just  Published. 
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X.     ABTy  &c. 

Hullah  {John),      The   Cultivation    of   the    Speaking    Voice, 

Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s.  (*d. 

Ouseley  {Sir  F,  A.  Gore^  Bart.),     A    Treatise  on  Harmony, 

Third  Edition.    4to.  icxr. 

A  Treatise  on  Counterpoint,  Canon,  and  Fugue,  based 

upon  that  of  Chernbini.    Second  Edition.    4to.  idr. 

—  A  Treatise  on  Musical  Form  and  General  Composition. 

4to.  I  or. 
Robinson  {J.  C.,  F,S.A.).  A  Critical  Account  of  the  Drawings 

by  Michel  Angela  and  Raffdello  in  the  University  Galleries,  Oxford,     1870. 
Crown  Svo.  4J. 

Ruskin  {John,  M.A.).    A  Course  of  Lectures  on  Art,  delivered 

before  the  University  of  Oxford  in  Hilary  Term,  1870.    Svo.  dr. 

Troutbeck  {%,  M.  A .)  and  R.  F.  Dale,  M.A,    A  Music  PHmer 

(for  Schools).    Second  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  u.  td. 

Tyrwhitt  (R.  St,  %,  M.A,).  A  Handbook  of  Pictorial  Art. 
With  coloured  Illustrations,  Photographs,  and  a  chapter  on  Perspective  by 
A.  Macdonald.    Second  Edition.     187.1;.    Svo.  half  morocco,  iSr. 

Vaux  (  W.  S.  IV.,  M.A.).  Catalogue  of  the  CasUllani  Collec- 
tion of  Antiquities  in  the  University  Galleries ^  Oxford,    Crown  Svo.  is. 


The  Oxford  Bible  for  Teachers,  containing  supplemen- 
tary Helps  to  the  Study  of  the  Bible,  including  Summaries 
of  the  several  Books,  with  copious  Explanatory  Notes  and  Tables 
illustrative  of  Scripture  History  and  the  characteristics  of  Bible 
Lands;  with  a  complete  Index  of  Subjects,  a  Concordance,  a  Diction- 
ary of  Proper  Names,  and  a  series  of  Maps.  Prices  in  various  sizes 
and  bindings  from  is.  to  2/.  5^*. 


Helps  to  the  Study  of  the  Bible,  taken  from  the 
Oxford  Bible  for  Teachers,  comprising  Summaries  of  the 
several  Books,  with  copious  Explanatory  Notes  and  Tables  illus- 
trative of  Scripture  History  and  the  Characteristics  of  Bible  Lands  ; 
with  a  complete  Index  of  Subjects,  a  Concordance,  a  Dictionary 
of  Proper  Names,  and  a  series  of  Maps.  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  y.  6d. ; 
i6mo.  cloth,  IS, 

+ 

LONDON:  HENRY  FROWDE. 
Oxford   University  Press  Warehouse,  Amen  Corner, 

OXFORD:  CLARENDON  PRESS  DEPOSITORY, 
zz6  High  Street. 

The  Delegates  of  the  Press  invite  suggestions  and  advice  from  all  persons 
interested  in  education;  and  will  be  thankful  for  hints,  ^c.  addressid  to  tk€ 
Secretary  to  tbs  DelbgateSi  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford. 
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